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ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  CHORUS  IN  TRAGEDY. 


A    POETICAL  work  must  vindicate  itself: — if 

the  execution  be  defedlive,  little  aid  can 
be  derived  from  commentaries. 

On  these  grounds,  I  might  safely  leave  the 
Chorus  to  be  its  own  advocate,  if  we  had  ever 
seen  it  presented  in  an  appropriate  manner. 
But  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  a  dramatic 
composition  first  assumes  the  chara6ler  of  a 
whole  by  means  of  representation  on  the  stage. 
The  Poet  supplies  only  the  words,  to  which, 
in  a  lyrical  tragedy,  music  and  rhythmical 
motion  are  essential  accessories.  It  follows, 
then,  that  if  the  Chorus  is  deprived  of  ac- 
companiments appealing  so  powerfully  to  the 
senses,  it  will  appear  a  superfluity  in  the 
economy  of  the  drama — a  mere  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  the  plot — destru6live  to 
the  illusion  of  the  scene,  and  wearisome  to 
the  spedlators. 

To  do  justice  to  the  Chorus,  more  especially 
if  our  aims  in  Poetry  be  of  a  grand  and  elevated 
chara6ler,  we  must  transport  ourselves  from 
the  adtual  to  a  possible  stage.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  Art  to  furnish  for  itself  whatever 
is  requisite,  and  the  accidental  deficiency  of 
auxiliaries  ought  not  to  confine  the  plastic 
imagination  of  the  Poet.  He  aspires  to 
whatever  is  most  dignified,  he  labors  to  realize 
the  ideal  in  his  own  mind — though  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpose  he  must  needs  ac- 
commodate himself  to  circumstances. 

The  assertion  so  commonly  made,  that  the 
Public  degrades  Art,  is  not  well  founded.  It 
is  the  artist  that  brings  the  Public  to  the  level 
of  his  own  conceptions;  and,  in  every  age  in 
which   Art   has  gone  to  decay,  it  has  fallen 


through  its  professors.  The  people  need  feel- 
ing alone,  and  feeling  they  possess.  They 
take  their  station  before  the  curtain  with  an 
unvoiced  longing,  with  a  multifarious  capacity. 
They  bring  with  them  an  aptitude  for  what  is 
highest  —  they  derive  the  greatest  pleasure 
from  what  is  judicious  and  true ;  and  if,  with 
these  powers  of  appreciation,  they  begin  to 
be  satisfied  with  inferior  produ6lions,  still,  if 
they  have  once  tasted  what  is  excellent,  they 
will,  in  the  end,  insist  on  having  it  supplied 
to  them. 

It  is  sometimes  obje6led  that  the  Poet  may 
labor  according  to  an  Ideal — that  the  critic 
may  judge  from  ideas,  but  that  mere  executive 
art  is  subje6l  to  contingencies,  and  depends 
for  effe6l  on  the  occasion.  Managers  will  be 
obstinate ;  adlors  are  bent  on  display — the  au- 
dience is  inattentive  and  unruly.  Their  obje6l 
is  relaxation,  and  they  are  disappointed  if 
mental  exertion  be  required,  when  they  ex- 
pelled only  amusement.  But  if  the  Theatre 
be  made  instrumental  towards  higher  obje6ls, 
the  pleasure  of  the  spe6lator  will  not  be 
increased,  but  ennobled.  It  will  be  a  diversion^ 
but  a  poetical  one.  All  Art  is  dedicated  to 
pleasure,  and  there  can  be  no  higher  and 
worthier  end  than  to  make  men  happy.  The 
true  Art  is  that  which  provides  the  highest 
degree  of  pleasure;  and  this  consists  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  spirit  to  the  free  play  of 
all  its  faculties. 

Every  one  expe6ls  from  the  imaginative  arts 
a  certain  emancipation  from  the  bounds  of 
reality:  we  are  willing  to  give  a  scope  to 
Fancy,  and  recreate  ourselves  with  the  possible. 
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The  man  who  expe6ls  it  the  least  will  never- 
theless forget  his  ordinary  pursuits,  his  every- 
day existence  and  individuality,  and  experi- 
ence delight  from  uncommon  incidents: — if 
he  be  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  he  will 
acknowledge  on  the  stage  that  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  which  he  fails  to  discover 
in  real  life.  But  he  is,  at  the  same  time, 
perfe6lly  aware  that  all  is  an  empty  show,  and 
that,  in  a  true  sense,  he  is  feeding  only  on 
dreams.  When  he  returns  from  the  theatre 
to  the  world  of  realities,  he  is  again  compressed 
within  its  narrow  bounds;  he  is  its  denizen  as 
before — for  it  remains  what  it  was,  and  in  him 
nothing  has  been  changed.  What,  then,  has 
he  gained  beyond  a  momentary  illusive  pleasure 
which  vanished  with  the  occasion? 

It  is  because  a  passing  recreation  is  alone 
desired,  that  a  mere  show  of  truth  is  thought 
sufficient.  I  mean  that  probability  or  vrai- 
semblance  which  is  so  highly  esteemed,  but 
which  the  commonest  workers  are  able  to 
substitute  for  the  true. 

Art  has  for  its  obje6l  not  merely  to  afford 
a  transient  pleasure,  to  excite  to  a  momentary 
dream  of  liberty ;  its  aim  is  to  make  us  abso- 
lutely free ;  and  this  it  accomplishes  by 
awakening,  exercising,  and  perfe6ling  in  us  a 
power  to  remove  to  an  obje61ive  distance  the 
sensible  world  (which  otherwise  only  burdens 
us  as  rugged  matter,  and  presses  us  down  with 
a  brute  influence);  to  transform  it  into  the 
free  working  of  our  spirit,  and  thus  acquire  a 
dominion  over  the  material  by  means  of  ideas. 
For  the  very  reason  also  that  true  Art  requires 
somewhat  of  the  obje6live  and  real,  it  is  not 
satisfied  with  a  show  of  truth.  It  rears  its 
ideal  edifice  on  Truth  itself — on  the  solid  and 
deep  foundations  of  Nature. 

But  how  Art  can  be  at  once  altogether  ideal, 
yet  in  the  stri6lest  sense  real ; — how  it  can  en- 
tirely leave  the  adlual,  and  yet  harmonize  with 
Nature,  is  a  problem  to  the  multitude : — and 
hence  the  distorted  views  which  prevail  in 
regard  to  poetical  and  plastic  works ;  for  to 
ordinary  judgments  these  two  requisites  seem 
to  countera6l  each  other. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  one  may  be 
attained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  other: — the 
result  is  a  failure  to  arrive  at  either.  One  to 
whom  nature  has  given  a  true  sensibility,  but 
denied  the  plastic  imaginative  power,  will  be 
a  faithful  painter  of  the  real ;  he  will  adapt 
casual  appearances,  but  never  catch  the  spirit 
of  Nature.  He  will  only  reproduce  to  us  the 
matter   of  the   world,  which,  not  being  our 


own  work,  the  produdt  of  our  creative  spirit, 
can  never  have  the  beneficent  operation  of 
Art,  of  which  the  essence  is  freedom.  Serious, 
indeed,  but  unpleasing,  is  the  cast  of  thought 
with  which  such  an  artist  and  poet  dismisses 
us;  we  feel  ourselves  painfully  thrust  back 
into  the  narrow  sphere  of  reality  by  means 
of  the  very  art  which  ought  to  have  eman- 
cipated us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  writer 
endowed  with  a  lively  fancy,  but  destitute 
of  warmth  and  individuality  of  feeling,  will 
not  concern  himself  in  the  least  about  truth ; 
he  will  sport  with  the  stuff  of  the  world, 
and  endeavor  to  surprise  by  whimsical  com- 
binations; and  as  his  whole  performance 
is  nothing  but  foam  and  glitter,  he  will, 
it  is  true,  engage  the  attention  for  a  time, 
but  build  up  and  confirm  nothing  in  the 
understanding.  His  playfulness  is,  like  the 
gravity  of  the  other,  thoroughly  unpoetical. 
To  string  together  at  will  fantastical  images, 
is  not  to  travel  into  the  realm  of  the  ideal; 
and  the  imitative  reproduction  of  the  adlual 
cannot  be  called  the  representation  of  nature. 
Both  requisites  stand  so  little  in  con  trad  i<5l  ion 
to  each  other  that  they  are  rather  one  and  the 
same  thing;  that  Art  is  only  true  insomuch  as 
it  altogether  forsakes  the  a6lual,  and  becomes 
purely  ideal.  Nature  herself  is  an  idea  of  the 
mind,  and  is  never  presented  to  the  senses. 
She  lies  under  the  veil  of  appearances,  but  is 
herself  never  apparent.  To  the  art  of  the 
ideal  alone  is  lent,  or  rather,  absolutely  given, 
the  privilege  to  grasp  the  spirit  of  the  All, 
and  bind  it  in  a  corporeal  form. 

Yet,  in  truth,  even  Art  cannot  present  it  to 
the  senses,  but  by  means  of  her  creative  power 
to  the  imaginative  faculty  alone;  and  it  is 
thus  that  she  becomes  more  true  than  all 
reality,  and  more  real  than  all  experience. 
It  follows  from  these  premises  that  the  artist 
can  use  no  single  element  taken  from  reality 
as  he  finds  it — that  his  work  must  be  ideal  in 
all  its  parts,  if  it  be  designed  to  have,  as  it 
were,  an  intrinsic  reality,  and  to  harmonize 
with  nature. 

What  is  true  of  Art  and  Poetry,  in  the 
abstradl,  holds  good  as  to  their  various  kinds; 
and  we  may  apply  what  has  been  advanced  to 
the  subje6l  of  tragedy.  In  this  department, 
it  is  still  necessary  to  controvert  the  ordinary 
notion  of  the  natural,  with  which  poetry  is 
altogether  incompatible.  A  certain  ideality 
has  been  allowed  in  painting,  though  I  fear, 
rather  for  conventional  reasons,  than  on 
grounds  of  convidlion ;  but  in  dramatic  works 
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what  is  desired  is  illusion,  which,  if  it  could 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  a6lual,  would 
be,  at  least,  a  paltry  deception.  All  the  ex- 
ternals of  a  theatrical  representation  are  op- 
posed to  this  notion  ;  all  is  merely  a  symbol 
of  the  real.  The  day  itself  in  a  theatre  is  an 
artificial  one;  the  metrical  dialogue  is  itself 
ideal ;  yet  the  condu6l  of  the  play  must  for- 
sooth be  real,  and  the  general  effe61  sacrificed 
to  a  part.  Thus  the  French,  who  have  utterly 
misconceived  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  adopted 
on  their  stage  the  unities  of  time  and  place  in 
the  most  common  and  empirical  sense ;  as 
though  there  were  any  place  but  the  bare  ideal 
one,  or  any  other  time  than  the  mere  sequence 
of  the  incidents. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  metrical  dialogue 
an  important  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  poetical  Tragedy.  A  few  lyrical  dramas 
have  been  successful  on  the  stage,  and  Poetry, 
by  its  own  living  energy,  has  triumphed  over 
prevailing  prejudices,  but  so  long  as  these 
erroneous  views  are  entertained  little  has  been 
done — for  it  is  not  enough  barely  to  tolerate 
as  a  poetic  license  that  which  is,  in  truth,  the 
essence  of  all  poetry.  The  introdu6lion  of 
the  Chorus  would  be  the  last  and  decisive 
step;  and  if  it  only  served  this  end,  namely, 
to  declare  open  and  honorable  warfare  against 
naturalism  in  art,  it  would  be  for  us  a  living 
wall  which  Tragedy  had  drawn  around  herself, 
to  guard  her  from  conta6l  with  the  world  of 
reality,  and  maintain  her  own  ideal  soil,  her 
poetical  freedom. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek  tragedy  had 
its  origin  in  the  Chorus;  and  though,  in  process 
of  time,  it  became  independent,  still  it  may 
be  said  that  poetically,  and  in  spirit,  the 
Chorus  was  the  source  of  its  existence,  and 
that  without  these  persevering  supporters  and 
witnessess  of  the  incident  a  totally  different 
order  of  poetry  would  have  grown  out  of  the 
drama.  The  abolition  of  the  Chorus,  and 
the  debasement  of  this  sensibly  powerful  organ 
into  the  chara6lerless  substitute  of  a  confidant, 
is,  by  no  means,  such  an  improvement  in 
tragedy  as  the  French,  and  their  imitators, 
would  have  it  supposed  to  be. 

The  old  Tragedy,  which  at  first  only  con- 
cerned itself  with  gods,  heroes  and  kings, 
introduced  the  Chorus  as  an  essential  ac- 
companiment. The  poets  found  it  in  nature, 
and  for  that  reason  employed  it.  It  grew 
out  of  the  poetical  aspecft  of  real  life.  In  the 
new  Tragedy  it  becomes  an  organ  of  art  which 
aids  in  making  the  poetry  prominent.     The 


modern  poet  no  longer  finds  the  Chorus  in 
nature;  he  must  needs  create  and  introduce 
it  poetically;  that  is,  he  must  resolve  on  such 
an  adaptation  of  his  story  as  will  admit  of  its 
retrocession  to  those  primitive  times,  and  to 
that  simple  form  of  life. 

The  Chorus  thus  renders  more  substantial 
service  to  the  modern  dramatist  than  to  the 
old  poet — and  for  this  reason,  that  it  trans- 
forms the  commonplace  aftual  world  into  the 
old  poetical  one;  that  it  enables  him  to 
dispense  with  all  that  is  repugnant  to  poetry, 
and  condudis  him  back  to  the  most  simple, 
original,  and  genuine  motives  of  a6tion.  The 
palaces  of  kings  are  in  these  days  closed — 
courts  of  justice  have  been  transferred  from 
the  gates  of  cities  to  the  interior  of  buildings; 
writing  has  narrowed  the  province  of  speech; 
the  people  itself — the  sensibly  living  mass — 
i  when  it  does  not  operate  as  brute  force,  has 
become  a  part  of  the  civil  polity,  and  thereby 
an  abstradl  idea  in  our  minds;  the  deities 
have  returned  within  the  bosoms  of  mankind. 
The  poet  must  reopen  the  palaces — he  must 
place  courts  of  justice  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven — restore  the  gods,  reproduce  every 
extreme  which  the  artificial  fame  of  a6tual 
life  has  abolished — throw  aside  every  factitious 
influence  on  the  mind  or  condition  of  man 
which  impedes  the  manifestation  of  his  inward 
nature  and  primitive  chara6ter,  as  the  statuary 
rejects  modern  costume: — and  of  all  external 
circumstances  adopts  nothing  but  what  is  pal- 
pable in  the  highest  of  forms — that  of  human- 

But  precisely  as  the  painter  throws  around 
his  figures  draperies  of  ample  volume,  to  fill 
up  the  space  of  his  pi6lure  richly  and  gracefully, 
to  arrange  its  several  parts  in  harmonious 
masses,  to  give  due  play  to  color,  which 
charms  and  refreshes  the  eye — and  at  once  to 
envelope  human  forms  in  a  spiritual  veil,  and 
make  them  visible — so  the  tragic  poet  inlays 
and  entwines  his  rigidly  contracted  plot  and 
the  strong  outlines  of  his  characters  with  a 
tissue  of  lyrical  magnificence,  in  which,  as  in 
flowing  robes  of  purple,  they  move  freely  and 
nobly,  with  a  sustained  dignity  and  exalted 
repose. 

In  a  higher  organization,  the  material,  or 
the  elementary,  need  not  be  visible ;  the 
chemical  color  vanishes  in  the  finer  tints  of 
the  imaginative  one.  The  material,  however, 
has  its  peculiar  effeCt,  and  may  be  included 
in  an  artistical  composition.  But  it  must 
deserve    its   place  by  animation,   fulness  and 
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harmony,  and  give  value  to  the  ideal  forms 
which  it  surrounds,  instead  of  stifling  them  by 
its  weight. 

In  respedl  of  the  pidlorial  art,  this  is  obvious 
to  ordinary  apprehension,  yet  in  poetry  like- 
wise, and  in  the  tragical  kind,  which  is  our 
immediate  subje6t,  the  same  do6lrine  holds 
good.  Whatever  fascinates  the  senses  alone, 
is  mere  matter,  and  the  rude  element  of  a 
work  of  art; — if  it  take  the  lead  it  will  inevi- 
tably destroy  the  poetical — which  lies  at  the 
exa6l  medium  between  the  ideal  and  the  sen- 
sible. But  man  is  so  constituted  that  he  is 
ever  impatient  to  pass  from  what  is  fanciful  to 
what  is  common ;  and  reflection  must,  there- 
fore, have  its  place  even  in  tragedy.  But  to 
merit  this  place  it  must,  by  means  of  delivery, 
recover  what  it  wants  in  a6lual  life;  for  if  the 
two  elements  of  poetry,  the  ideal  and  the 
sensible,  do  not  operate  with  an  inward  mu- 
tuality, they  must  at  least  a6l  as  allies — or 
poetry  is  out  of  the  question.  If  the  balance 
be  not  intrinsically  perfe6t,  the  equipoise  can 
only  be  maintained  by  an  agitation  of  both 
scales. 

This  is  what  the  Chorus  effedls  in  tragedy. 
It  is,  in  itself,  not  an  individual  but  a  general 
conception,  yet  it  is  represented  by  a  palpable 
body  which  appeals  to  the  senses  with  an  im- 
posing grandeur.  It  forsakes  the  contracted 
sphere  of  the  incidents  to  dilate  itself  over  the 
past  and  the  future,  over  distant  times  and  na- 
tions, and  general  humanity,  to  deduce  the 
grand  results  of  life,  and  pronounces  the  les- 
sons of  wisdom.  But  all  this  it  does  with  the 
full  power  of  fancy — with  a  bold  lyrical  free- 
dom which  ascends,  as  with  godlike  step,  to 
the  topmost  height  of  worldly  things;  and  it 
effects  it  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  sen- 
sible influence  of  melody  and  rhythm,  in  tones 
and  movements. 

The  Chorus  thus  exercises  a  purifying  influ- 
ence on  tragic  poetry,  insomuch  as  it  keeps 
reflection  apart  from  the  incidents,  and  by 
this  separation  arms  it  with  a  poetical  vigor ; 
as  the  painter,  by  means  of  a  rich  drapery, 
changes  the  ordinary  poverty  of  costume  into 
a  charm  and  an  ornament. 

But  as  the  painter  finds  himself  obliged  to 
strengthen  the  tone  of  color  of  the  living  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  counterbalance  the  material 
influences — so  the  lyrical  effusions  of  the  Cho- 
rus impose  upon  the  poet  the  necessity  of  a 
proportionate  elevation  of  his  general  diCtion. 
It  is  the  Chorus  alone  which  entitles  the  poet 
to  employ  this  fulness  of  tone,  which  at  once 
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charms  the  senses,  pervades  the  spirit  and  ex- 
pands the  mind.  This  one  giant  form  on  his 
canvas  obliges  him  to  mount  all  his  figures 
on  the  cothurnus,  and  thus  impart  a  tragical 
grandeur  to  his  piCture.  If  the  Chorus  be 
taken  away,  the  diCtion  of  the  tragedy  must 
generally  be  lowered,  or  what  is  now  great 
and  majestic  will  appear  forced  and  over- 
strained. The  old  Chorus  introduced  into 
the  French  tragedy  would  present  it  in  all  its 
poverty,  and  reduce  it  to  nothing;  yet,  with- 
out doubt,  the  same  accompaniment  would 
impart  to  Shakspere's  tragedy  its  true  signif- 
icance. 

As  the  Chorus  gives  life  to  the  language — 
so  also  it  gives  repose  to  the  aCtion ;  but  it  is 
that  beautiful  and  lofty  repose  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  a  true  work  of  art.  For  the 
mind  of  the  spectator  ought  to  maintain  its 
freedom  through  the  most  impassioned  scenes; 
it  should  not  be  the  mere  prey  of  impressions, 
but  calmly  and  severely  detach  itself  from  the 
emotions  which  it  suffers.  The  commonplace 
objection  made  to  the  Chorus,  that  it  disturbs 
the  illusion,  and  blunts  the  edge  of  the  feel- 
ings, is  what  constitutes  its  highest  recom- 
mendation ;  for  it  is  this  blind  force  of  the 
aff"eCtions  which  the  true  artist  deprecates — 
this  illusion  is  what  he  disdains  to  excite.  If 
the  strokes  which  tragedy  inflicts  on  our  bo- 
soms followed  without  respite — the  passion 
would  overpower  the  aCtion.  We  should  mix 
ourselves  up  with  the  subject-matter,  and  no 
longer  stand  above  it.  It  is  by  holding  asun- 
der the  different  parts,  and  stepping  between 
the  passions  with  its  composing  views,  that 
the  Chorus  restores  to  us  our  freedom,  which 
would  else  be  lost  in  the  tempest.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  drama  need  this  intermission  in 
order  to  colleCt  themselves ;  for  they  are  no 
real  beings  who  obey  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  merely  represent  individuals — but 
ideal  persons  and  representatives  of  their  spe- 
cies, who  enunciate  the  deep  things  of  Hu- 
manity. 

Thus  much  on  my  attempt  to  revive  the  old 
Chorus  on  the  tragic  stage.  It  is  true  that 
choruses  are  not  unknown  to  modern  tragedy ; 
but  the  Chorus  of  the  Greek  drama,  as  I  have 
employed  it — the  Chorus,  as  a  single  ideal  per- 
son, furthering  and  accompanying  the  whole 
plot — is  of  an  entirely  distinCt  character ;  and 
when,  in  discussion  on  the  Greek  tragedy,  I 
hear  mention  made  of  choruses,  I  generally 
suspeCt  the  speaker's  ignorance  of  his  subjeCt. 


In  my  view  the  Chorus  has  never  been  repro- 
duced since  the  decline  of  the  old  tragedy. 

I  have  divided  it  into  two  parts,  and  repre- 
sented it  in  contest  with  itself;  but  this  oc- 
curs where  it  a(fts  as  a  real  person,  and  as  an 
unthinking  multitude.  As  Chorus  and  an  ideal 
person  it  is  always  one  and  entire.  I  have 
also  several  times  dispensed  with  its  pres- 
ence on  the  stage.  For  this  liberty  I  have 
the  example  of  ^schylus,  the  creator  of  trag- 
edy, and  Sophocles,  the  greatest  master  of  his 
art. 

Another  license  it  may  be  more  difficult  to 
excuse.  I  have  blended  together  the  Christian 
Religion  and  the  Pagan  Mythology,  and  intro- 


duced recolle6lions  of  the  Moorish  supersti- 
tion. But  the  scene  of  the  drama  is  Messina 
— where  these  three  religions  either  exercised 
a  living  influence,  or  appealed  to  the  senses 
in  monumental  remains.  Besides,  I  consider 
it  a  privilege  of  poetry  to  deal  with  different 
religions  as  a  colle6live  whole,  in  which  every- 
thing that  bears  an  individual  chara6ler,  and 
expresses  a  peculiar  mode  of  feeling,  has  its 
place.  Religion  itself,  the  idea  of  a  Divine 
Power,  lies  under  the  veil  of  all  religions;  and 
it  must  be  permitted  to  the  poet  to  represent 
it  in  the  form  which  appears  the  most  appro- 
priate to  his  subje6l. 
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THE    BRIDE    OF    MESSINA 


OR, 


THE  HOSTILE  BROTHERS. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


her  Sons. 


Isabella,  Princess  of  Messina. 

Don  Manuel 

Don  C^sar 

Beatrice. 

Diego,  an  ancient  Servant. 


Messengers. 

The  Elders  of  Messina,  mute. 
The  Chorus,   consisting  of  the  Followers 
of  the  tzvo  Princes. 
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SCENE  I. — A  spacious  hall,  supported  on  col- 
umns, 7vith  entrances  on  both  sides;  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  a  large  folding-door  lead- 
ing to  a  chapel. 

Donna  Isabella,  in  mourning;  the  Elders 
OF  Messina. 

IsAB.     Forth  from  my  silent  chamber's  deep 

recesses, 
Gray  Fathers  of  the  State,  unwilHngly 
I  come;  and,  shrinking  from  your  gaze,  uplift 
The  veil   that  shades  my  widowed  brows: — 

the  light 
And  glory  of  my  days  is  fled  for  ever ! 
And  best  in  solitude  and  kindred  gloom 
To  hide   these  sable  weeds,   this   grief-worn 

frame. 
Beseems  the  mourner's  heart.    A  mighty  voice 
Inexorable — duty's  stern  command. 

Calls   me  to  life  again. 

Not  twice  the  moon 
Has  filled  her  orb,  since  to  the  tomb  ye  bore 
My  princely  spouse,   your  city's  lord,  whose 

arm 
Against  a  world  of  envious  foes  around 
Hurled  fierce  defiance !     Still  his  spirit  lives 


In  his  heroic  sons,  their  country's  pride :  — 
Ye  marked  how  sweetly  from  their  childhood's 

bloom 
They  grew  in  joyous  promise  to  the  years 
Of  manhood's  strength; — yet  in  their  secret 

hearts. 
From  some  mysterious  root  accursed,  upsprung 
Unmitigable  deadly  hate,  that  spurned 
All  kindred  ties,  all  youthful  fond  affe6lions. 
Still  ripening  with  their  thoughtful  age; — not 

mine 
The  sweet  accord  of  family  bliss;  tho'  each 
Awoke  a  mother's  rapture;  each  alike 
Smiled  at  my  nourishing  breast !   for  me  alone 
Yet   lives  one   mutual  thought,  of  children's 

love. 
In  these  tempestuous  souls  dissevered  else 
By  mortal  strife  and  thirst  of  fierce  revenge. 
While    yet   their   father  reigned,   his  stern 

control 
Tamed  their  hot  spirits,  and  with  iron  yoke 
To  awful  justice  bowed  their  stubborn  will : 
Obedient  to  his  voice,  to  outward  seeming 
They   calmed    their   wrathful   mood,    nor  in 

array 
Ere  met,  of  hostile  arms ; — yet  unappeased 
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Sat  brooding  malice  in  their  bosoms'  depths; 
— They  little  reck  of  hidden  springs,  whose 

power 
Can    quell    the   torrent's  fury: — Scarce  their 

sire 
In   death  had   closed  his  eyes,   when,  as  the 

spark, 
That  long  in  smouldering  embers  sullen  lay. 
Shoots   forth   a  towering   flame:  —  so  uncon- 

fined 
Burst  the  wild  storm  of  brothers'   hate,   tri- 
umphant 
O'er   nature's   holiest   bands.      Ye   saw,    my 

friends, 
Your  country's  bleeding  wounds,  when  princely 

strife 
Woke  discord's  maddening  fires,  and  ranged 

her  sons 
In  mutual  deadly  conflidl; — all  around 
Was  heard  the  clash  of  arms,  the  din  of  car- 
nage, 
And  e'en  these  halls  were  stained  with  kin- 
dred gore. 
Torn  was  the  state  with  civil  rage,  this  heart 
With  pangs  that  mothers  feel;   alas!  unmind- 
ful 
Of  aught  but  public  woes,  and  pitiless. 
You  sought  my  widow's  chamber — there  with 

taunts 
And  fierce  reproaches  for  your  country's  ills 
From  that  polluted  spring  of  brother's  hate 
Derived,  invoked  a  parent's  warning  voice! 
And  threatening  told  of  people's  discontent 
And  princes'   crimes!     "  Ill-fated  land  !  now 

wasted 
By  thy  unnatural  sons,  ere  long  the  prey 
Of  foemaii's  sword!     Oh  haste,"  you  cried, 

"and  end 
This  strife!    bring  peace  again,  or  soon  Mes- 
sina 
Shall  bow  to  other  lords."     Your  stern  decree 
Prevailed ;    this  heart,  with  all  a  mother's  an- 
guish 
O'erlabored,    owned    the    weight    of  public 

cares. 
I  flew,  and  at  my  children's  feet  distra6led 
A  suppliant  lay;   till  to  my  prayers  and  tears 
The  voice  of  nature  answered  in  their  breasts  ! 
Here  in  the  palace  of  their  sires,  unarmed, 
In  peaceful  guise,  Messina  shall  behold 
The  long  inveterate  foes ; — this  is  the  day  ! 
E'en  now  I  wait  the  messenger  that  brings 
The  tidings  of  my  sons'  approach  :   be  ready 
To  give  your  princes  joyful  welcome  home; 
For  dire  their  strife — so  from  this  glad  ac- 
cord. 


With  thousand  blessings  on  our  happy  land. 
Fair  Peace  shall  smile. 

\_The  Elders  retire  in  silence,  she  beckons 
to  an  old  attendant  who  remains. 

Diego ! 
Diego.  Honored  Mistress ! 

IsAB.     Old  faithful  servant,  thou  true  heart, 
come  near  me ; 
Sharer  of  all  a  mother's  woes,  be  thine 
The  sweet  communion  of  her  joys: — my  trea- 
sure 
Shrined   in  thy  heart,   my  dear  and  holy  se- 
cret, 
Shall  pierce  the  envious  veil,  and  shine  trium- 
phant 
To  cheerful  day;  too  long  by  harsh  decrees, 
Silent  and  overpowered,  affedfion  yet 
Shall  utterance  find  in  nature's  tones  of  rap- 
ture! 
And    this  unprisoned    heart  leap  to  the  em- 
brace 
Of  all  it  holds  most  dear,  returned  to  glad 
My  desolate  halls; — 

So  bend  thy  aged  steps 
To  the  old  cloistered  sandfuary  that  guards 
The  darling  of  my  soul,  whose  innocence 
To  thy  true  love — (sweet  pledge  of  happier 

days!) 
Trusting   I   gave,   and  asked   from   fortune's 

storm 
A  resting-place  and  shrine :   O  in  this  hour 
Of  bliss,  the  dear  reward  of  all  thy  cares. 
Give  to  my  longing  arms  my  child  again  ! 

[  Trumpets  are  heard  in  the  distance. 

Haste  !  be  thy  footsteps  winged  with  joy— 1 
hear 

The  trumpet's  blast,  that  tells  in  warlike  ac- 
cents. 

My  sons  are  near  : — 

\^Exit  Diego.  Music  is  heard  in  an  op- 
posite direHion  and  becomes  gradually 
louder. 

Messina  is  awake ! 
Hark  !  how  the  stream  of  tongues  hoarse  mti;  - 

muring 
Rolls  on  the  breeze, — 'tis  they!  my  mother's 

heart 
Feels  their  approach,   and  beats  with  mighty 

throes 
Responsive  to  the  loud-resounding  march  ! 
They  come  !     they  come  !     my  children  !    oh, 

my  children ! 

{^Exit. 
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The  Chorus  enters. 

It  consists  of  tiuo  semichoruses  which  enter  at 
the  same  time  from  opposite  sides,  and  after 
marching  round  the  stage  range  themselves 
in  rows,  each  on  the  side  by  which  it  entered. 
One  semichorus  consists  of  young  knights,  the 
otlicr  of  older  ones,  eacli  has  its  peculiar  cos- 
tume and  ensigns.  When  the  two  choruses 
stand  opposite  each  other,  the  march  ceases, 
and  the  tivo  leaders  speak.^ 


First  Chorus  (Cajetan.) 

I  greet  ye,  glittering  halls 

Of  olden  timt?! 
Cradle  of  kings  !     Hail !    lordly  roof, 

In  pillared  majesty  sublime  ! 

Sheathed  be  the  sword  ! 
In  chains  before  the  portal  lies 
The  fiend  with  tresses  snake  entwined. 
Fell    Discord !  —  Gently    tread    the    inviolate 
floor! 

Peace  to  this  royal  dome ! 
Thus  by  the  Furies'  brood  we  swore. 
And  all  the  dark  avenging  Deities ! 

Second  Chorus  (Bohemund.) 

I  rage  !   I  burn  !  and  scarce  refrain 
To  lift  the  glittering  steel  on  high. 

For  lo  !   the  Gorgon-visaged  train 
Of  the  detested  foeman  nigh:  — 

Shall  I  my  swelling  heart  control? — 

To  parley  deign — or  still  in  mortal  strife 

The  tumult  of  my  soul? 

Dire  sister,  guardian  of  the  spot,  to  thee 
Awe-struck  I  bend  the  knee, 
Nor  dare  with  arms  profane  thy  deep 
tranquillity  ! 

First  Chorus  (Cajetan.) 

Welcome  the  peaceful  strain  ! 
Together  we  adore  the  guardian  power 
Of  these  august  abodes  ! 

Sacred  the  hour 
To  kindred  brotherly  ties 
And  reverend  holy  sympathies;— 
Our  hearts  the  genial  charm  shall  own. 
And  melt  awhile  at  friendship's  soothing 
tones ! — 

But  when  in  yonder  plain 


*  The  first  chorus  consists  of  Cajetan,  Berengar, 
Manfred,  Tristan  and  eight  followers  of  Don  Man- 
uel. The  second  of  Bouemund,  Roger,  Hippolyte 
and  nine  others  of  the  party  of  T)ON  Ci^sAR. 


We  meet — then  peace  away  ! 
Come  gleaming  arms,  and  battle's  deadly 
fray! 

The  whole  Chorus. 

But  when  in  yonder  plain 
We  meet—then  peace  away  ! 
Come  gleaming  arms,  and  battle's  deadly 
fray ! 

First  Chorus  (Berengar.) 

I  hate  thee  not — nor  call  thee  foe, 
My  brother  !   this  our  native  earth. 
The  land  that  gave  our  fathers  birth : — 
Of  chief's  behest  the  slave  decreed. 
The  vassal  draws  the  sword  at  need. 
For  chieftain's  rage  we  strike  the  blow. 
For  stranger  lords  our  kindred  blood  must 
flow ! 

Second  Chorus  (Bohemund.) 

Hate  fires  their  souls — we  ask  not  why; — 

At  honor's  call  to  fight  and  die, 

Boast  of  the  true  and  brave  ! 

Unworthy  of  a  soldier's  name 

Who  burns  not  for  his  chieftain's  fame! 

The  7vhole  Chorus. 

Unworthy  of  a  soldier's  name 

Who  burns  not  for  his  chieftain's  fame! 

One  of  the  Chorus  (Berengar.) 

Thus  spoke  within  my  bosom's  core 

The  thought — as  hitherward  I  strayed, 
And  pensive  'mid  the  waving  store, 

I  mused,  of  Autumn's  yellow  glade: — 
These  gifts  of  Nature's  bounteous  reign, — 
The  teeming  earth,  and  golden  grain. 
Yon  elms,  among  whose  leaves  entwine 
The  tendrils  of  the  clustering  vine; 
Gay  children  of  our  sunny  clime, — 
Region  of  Spring's  eternal  prime! — 
Each  charm  should  woo  to  love  and  joy. 
No  cares  the  dream  of  bliss  annoy. 
And  Pleasure  through  life's  summer  day 
Speed  every  laughing  Hour  away. 
We  rage  in  blood, — O  dire  disgrace! 
For  this  usurping,  alien  race; 
From  some  far-distant  land  they  came. 
Beyond  the  sun's  departing  flame. 
And  owned  upon  our  friendly  shore 
The  welcome  of  our  sires  of  yore. 
Alas!   their  sons  in  thraldom  pine. 
The  vassals  of  this  stranger  line. 
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A  second  (Manfred.) 

Yes!  pleased,  on  our  land,  from  his  azure  way, 
The  sun  ever  smiles  with  unclouded  ray, 
But  never,  fair  isle,  shall  thy  sons  repose 
'Mid  the  sweets  which  the  faithless  waves  en- 
close. 
On  their  bosom  they  wafted  the  corsair  bold, 
With  his  dreaded  barks  to  our  coast  of  old. 
For  thee  was  thy  dower  of  beauty  vain, 
'Twas    the    treasure    that    lured  the  spoiler's 

train. 
Oh,  ne'er  from  these  smiling  vales  shall  rise 
A  sword  for  our  vanquished  liberties; 
'Tis  not  where  the  laughing  Ceres  reigns. 
And  the  jocund  lord  of  the  flowery  plains : — 
Where  the  iron  lies  hid  in  the  mountain  cave. 
Is    the  cradle   of  Empire — the   home  of  the 
brave ! 
[  The  folding-doors  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
are  thrown  open.     Donna  Isabella  ap- 
pears between  her  sons,  Don  Manuel  and 
Don  CvEsar. 

Both  Choruses  (Cajetan.) 

Lift  high  the  notes  of  praise  ! 

Behold  !  where  like  the  awakening  Sun, 
She  comes,  and  from  her  queenly  brow 

Shoots  glad-inspiring  rays. 
Mistress,  we  bend  to  thee ! 

Birst  Chorus. 

Fair  is  the  moon  amid  the  starry  choir 

That  twinkle  o'er  the  sky. 

Shining  in  silvery  mild  tranquillity;— 
The  mother  with  her  sons  more  fair ! 

See  !  blooming  at  her  side, 
She  leads  the  youthful  royal  pair; 

With   gentle   grace,    and   soft    maternal 
pride. 

Attempering  sweet  their  manly  fire. 

Second  Chorus  (Berengar.) 

From  this  fair  stem  a  beauteous  tree 
With  ever  springing  boughs  shall  smile. 

And  with  immortal  verdure  shade  our  isle; 
Mother  of  heroes,  joy  to  thee  ! 

Triumphant  as  the  sun  thy  kingly  race 
Shall  spread  from  clime  to  clime, 
And    give   a  deathless   name    to  rolling 
time  ! 

IsAB.    (  Comes  forward  with  her  Sons.  J 
Look  down !    benignant   Queen   of  Heaven, 
and  still 


This    proud    tumultuous   heart,    that    in   my 

breast 
Swells  with  a  mother's  tide  of  ecstacy. 
As  blazoned  in  these  noble  youths,  my  image 
More   perfe6l   shows; — O   blissful  hour!    the 

first 
That  comprehends  the  fulness  of  my  joy. 
When  long  constrained  affe6lion  dares  to  pour 
In  unison  of  transport  from  my  heart 
Unchecked,  a  parent's  undivided  love: 
Oh !  it  was  ever  one — my  sons  were  twain. 
Say — shall  I  revel  in  the  dream  of  bliss. 
And  give  my  soul  to  nature's  dear  emotions? 
Is  this  warm  pressure  of  thy  brother's  hand 
A  dagger  in  thy  breast?      \_To  Don  Manuel. 

Or  when  my  eyes 
Feed  on  that  brow  with  love's  enraptured  gaze. 
Is  it  a  wrong  to  thee ?  .    .    .  \^To  Don  Caesar. 

Trembling,  I  pause. 
Lest  e'en  affe6tion's  breath  should  wake  the 

fires 
Of  slumbering  hate. 

[After  regarding  both  with  inquiring  looks. 
Speak  !     In  your  secret  hearts 
What  purpose  dwells?    Is  it  the  ancient  feud 
Unreconciled,  that  in  your  father's  halls 
A  moment  stilled ;  beyond  the  castle  gates, 
Where  sits  infuriate  War,  and  champs  the  bit 
— Shall  rage  anew  in  mortal  bloody  confli6t  ? 

Chorus  (Bohemund.) 

Concord  or  strife — the  Fates'  decree 
Is  bosomed  yet  in  dark  futurity ! — 
What  comes,  we  little  heed  to  know. 
Prepared  for  aught  the  hour  may  show 

IsAB.    (Looki?ig  round.)    What  mean  these 

arms?  this  warlike  dread  array, 
That  in  the  palace  of  your  sires  portends 
Some  fearful  issue?  needs  a  mother's  heart 
Outpoured,  this  rugged  witness  of  her  joys? 
Say,  in  these  folding  arms  shall  Treason  hide 
The   deadly   snare?  —  O    these    rude    pitiless 

men. 
The  ministers  of  your  wrath — trust  not  the 

show 
Of   seeming    friendship;    treachery    in    their 

breasts 
Lurks  to  betray,  and  long-dissembled  hate. 
Ye  are  a  race  of  other  lands ;  your  sires 
Profaned   their  soil;    and  ne'er  the  invader's 

yoke 
Was  easy — never  in  the  vassal's  heart 
Languished  the  hope  of  sweet  revenge ; — our 

sway 
Not  rooted  in  a  people's  love,  but  owns 
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Allegiance  from  their  fears :   with  secret  joy — 
For  conquest's  ruthless  sword,  and  thraldom's 

chains 
From  age  to  age,  they  wait  the  atoning  hour 
Of  princes'  downfall ;   thus  their  bards  awake 
The  patriot  strain,  and  thus  from  sire  to  son 
Rehearsed,  the  old  traditionary  talc 
Beguiles    the    winter's   night.       False    is    the 

world, 
My  sons,  and  light  are  all  the  specious  ties 
By  fancy  twined  :  Friendship — deceitful  name! 
Its  gaudy  flowers  but  deck  our  summer  fortune, 
To  wither  at  the  first  rude  breath  of  autumn  ! 
So    happy    to    whom    Heaven    has   given    a 

brother; 
The    friend   by  nature  signed — the  true  and 

steadfast ! 
Nature  alone  is  honest — Nature  only — 
When  all  we  trusted  strews  the  wintry  shore — 
On  her  eternal  anchor  lies  at  rest, 
Nor  heeds  the  tempest's  rage. 

Don  M.  My  mother  ! 

Don  C.  Hear  me  ! 

IsAB.   (Taking  their  hands.)  Be  noble,  and 

forget  the  fancied  wrongs 
Of  boyhood's  age :   more  godlike  is  forgiveness 
Than  vidlory,  and  in  your  father's  grave 
Should  sleep  the  ancient  hate; — Oh,  give  your 

days 
Renewed  henceforth  in  peace  and  holy  love ! 
\She  recedes  one  or  two  steps,  as  if  to  give 

them  space  to  approach  each  other.     Both 

fix   tlieir  eyes  on  the  ground  without  re- 
garding one  another. 
IsAB.    (After  awaiting  for  some  time,  with 

suppressed  emotion,    a    demonstration    on 

the  part  of  her  sons. ) 
I   can    no   more ;    my  prayers — my  tears  are 

vain :  — 
'Tis  well !   obey  the  demon  in  your  hearts  ! 
Fulfil  your  dread  intent,  and  stain  with  blood 
The  holy  altars  of  our  household  Gods; — 
These    halls,  that    gave   you  birth,   the  stage 

where  Murder 
Shall  hold  his  festival  of  mutual  carnage 
Beneath  a  mother's  eye! — then,  foot  to  foot, 
Close,  like  the  Theban  pair,  with  maddening 

gripe, 
And  fold  each  other  in  a  last  embrace ! 
Each    press   with  vengeful  thrust  the  dagger 

home, 
And  "  Vi6lory  !  "  be  your  shriek  of  death  :  — 

Nor  then 
Shall  discord  rest  appeased ;  the  very  flame 
That    lights    your    funeral   pyre,    shall   tower 

dissevered 


In  ruddy  columns  to  the  skies,  and  tell 
With    horrid    image — "  thus    they    lived  and 
died!" 
\_She  goes   away :    the  Brothers  stand  as 
before. 

Chorus  (Cajetan.) 

How  have  her  words  with  soft  control 
Resistless  calmed  the  tempest  of  my  soul  I 

No  guilt  of  kindred  blood  be  mine ! 
Thus  with  uplifted  hands  I  pray; 
Think,  brothers,  on  the  awful  day. 
And  tremble  at  the  wrath  divine ! 
Don  C.    (  Without  taking  his  eyes  from  the 
ground.)    Thou   art    my   elder — speak — 
without  dishonor 
I  yield  to  thee. 

Don  M.      One  gracious  word,  and  instant, 
My  tongue  is  rival  in  the  strife  of  love  ! 
Don  C.     I  am  the  guiltier — weaker — 
Don  M.  Say  not  so  ! 

Who  doubts  thy  noble  heart,  knows  thee  not 

well; 
Thy   words   were   prouder,  if  thy  soul  were 
mean. 
Don  C.     It  burns  indignant  at  the  thought 
of  wrong; — 
But  thou,  methinks,  in  passion's  fiercest  mood, 
'Twas  aught  but  scorn  that  harbored  in  thy 
breast. 
Don  M.     Oh  !   had  I  known  thy  spirit  thus 
to  peace 
Inclined,  what  thousand  griefs  had  never  torn 
A  mother's  heart ! 

Don  C.  I  find  thee  just  and  true : 

Men  spoke  thee  proud  of  soul. 

Don  M.  The  curse  of  greatness ! — 

Ears  ever  open  to  the  babbler's  tale. 

Don  C.     Thou  art  too  proud  to  meanness 

— I  to  falsehood  ! 
Don  M.     We  were  deceived,  betrayed  ! 
Don  C.  The  sport  of  frenzy  ! 

Don  M.     And  said  my  mother  true,  false 

is  the  world? 
Don  C.     Believe  her,  false  as  air. 
Don  M.  Give  me  thy  hand  ! 

Don  C.     And  thine  be  ever  next  my  heart ! 
[  Tliey  stand  clasping  each  other' s  hands,  and 

regard  each  other  in  silence. 
Don  M.  I  gaze 

Upon  thy  brow,  and  still  behold  my  mother 
In  some  dear  lineament. 

Don  C.  Her  image  looks 

From  thine,  and  wondrous  in  my  bosom  wakes 
Affeilion's  springs. 
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Don  M.  And  is  it  thou? — that  smile 

Benignant  on  thy  face? — thy  hps  that  charm 
With  gracious  sounds  of  love  and  dear  for- 
giveness? 
Don  C.     Is  this  my  brother,  this  the  hated 
foe? 
His  mien  all  gentleness  and  truth — his  voice — 
Whose    soft    prevailing    accents    breathe    of 
friendship!  \After  a  pause. 

Don  M.     Shall  aught  divide  us? 
Don  C.  We  are  one  for  ever! 

\_They  rush  into  each  other's  arms. 

First  Chorus,  to  the  Second. 

Why  stand  we  thus,  and  coldly  gaze, 

While  Nature's  holy  transports  burn? 
No  dear  embrace  of  happier  days 

The   pledge  —  that    discord    never   shall 
return  ! 
Brothers  are  they  by  kindred  band ; 
We  own  the  ties  of  home  and  native  land. 

\_Both  Choruses  embrace. 

A  Messenger  enters. 

Second  Cho.  to  Don  C.  (Bohemund.) 
Rejoice,  my  Prince,  thy  messenger  returns: — 
And  mark  that  beaming  smile !    the  harbinger 
Of  happy  tidings. 

Mes.  Health  to  me,  and  liealth 

To  this  delivered  state !     O  sight  of  bliss. 
That  lights  mine  eyes  with  rapture  !   I  behold — 
Their   hands  in  sweet  accord  entwined — the 

sons 
Of  my  departed  lord — the  princely  pair 
Dissevered  late  by  confli6t's  hottest  rage. 

Don  C.     Yes  !    from  the  flames  of  hate,  a 
new-born  Phoenix, 
Our  love  aspires ! 

Mes.  I  bring  another  joy — 

My  staff  is  green  with  flourishing  shoots. 

Don  C.   (  Taking  him  aside.)        O,  tell  me 
Thy  gladsome  message. 

Mes.  All  is  happiness 

On    this  auspicious   day; — long   sought,   the 

lost  one 
Is  found. 

Don  C.       Discovered!     Oh,  where  is  she? 
Speak ! 

Mes.     Within  Messina's  walls  she  lies  con- 
cealed. 

Don  M.    (  Turning  to  the  First Scmichorus.) 
A  ruddy  glow  mounts  in  my  brother's  cheek, 
And  pleasure  dances  in  his  sparkling  eye; 
Whate'er  the  spring,  with  sympathy  of  love 
My  inmost  heart  partakes  his  joy. 

Don  C.   (To  the  Messenger. j 


Come,  lead  me; 
Farewell,  Don  Manuel — to  meet  again 
Enfolded  in  a  mother's  arms!     I  fly 
To  cares  of  utmost  need. 

\Hc  is  about  to  depart. 
Don  M.  Make  no  delay; 

And  happiness  attend  thee  ! 

Don  C.     (After  a  pause  of  refleHion,  he 
returns.)  How  thy  looks 

Awake  my  soul  to  transport !  Yes,  my  brother, 
We   shall    be    friends  indeed !     This  hour  is 

bright 
With  glad  presage  of  ever-springing  love, 
That  in  the  enlivening  beam  shall  flourish  fair, 
Sweet  recompense  of  wasted  years  ! 

Don  M.  The  blossom 

Betokens  goodly  fruit. 

Don  C.  I  tear  myself 

Relu6lant  from  thy  arms,  but  think  not  less — 
If  thus  I  break  this  festal  hour — my  heart 
Thrills  with  a  holy  joy. 

Don  M.    (  IVith  manifest  absence  of  mind.) 

Obey  the  moment ! 
Our  lives  belong  to  love. 

Don  C.  What  calls  me  hence — 

Don  M.     Enough!   thou  leav'st  thy  heart. 
Don  C.  No  envious  secret 

Shall  part  us  long;    soon  the  last  darkening 

fold 
Shall  vanish  from  my  breast. 

[  Turning  to  the  Chorus. 
Attend !   For  ever 
Stilled  is  our  strife ;  he  is  my  deadliest  foe, 
Detested  as  the  gates  of  hell  who  dares 
To  blow  the  fires  of  discord  : — none  may  hope 
To  win  my  love,  that  with  malicious  tales 
Encroach  upon  a  brother's  ear,  and  point. 
With  busy  zeal  of  false  officious  friendship, 
The  dart  of  some  rash  angry  word,  escaped 
From  passion's  heat: — it  wounds  not  from  the 

lips, 
But  swallowed  by  suspicion's  greedy  ear, 
Like  a  rank  poisonous  weed,  embittered  creeps, 
And    hangs   about    the   heart  with   thousand 

shoots, 
Perplexing  Nature's  ties. 

[^He   efnbraces   his  brother  again  and  goes 

a7vay,  accompanied  by  tlw  Second  CJiorus. 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)      Wondering,  my  Prince, 

I  gaze,  for  in  thy  looks  some  mystery 

Strange-seeming  shows :  scarce  with  abstra6ted 

mien 
And  cold  thou  answered'st,  when  with  earnest 

heart 
Thy  brother  poured  the  strain  of  dear  affec- 
tion. 
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As    in   a   dream    thou   stand'st,    and    lost   in 

thought, 
As  tho' — dissevered  from  its  earthly  frame — 
Thy  spirit  roved  afar.     Not  thine  the  breast 
That  deaf  to  Nature's  voice,  ne'er  owned  the 

throbs 
Of  kindred   love  : — nay   more — like  one  en- 
tranced 
In  bliss,   thou  look'st  around,   and  smiles  of 

rapture 
Play  on  thy  cheek. 

Don  M.  How  shall  my  lips  declare 

The    transports  of  my  swelling   heart !     My 

brother 
Revels  in  glad  surprise,  and  from  his  breast 
Instindl  with  strange  newfelt  emotions,  pours 
The   tide   of  joy;    but   mine — no  hate   came 
with  me, 


Forgot  the  very  spring  of  mutual  strife  ! 
High   o'er   this  earthly   sphere,  on  rapture's 

wings, 
My  spirit  floats;  and  in  the  azure  sea, 
Above — beneath — no  track  of  envious  night 
Disturbs  the  deep  serene !     I  view  these  halls, 
And  pi6lure  to  my  thoughts  the  timid  joy 
Of  my  sweet  bride,  as  thro'  the  palace  gates, 
In  pride  of  queenly  state,  I  lead  her  home. 
She  loved  alone  the  loving  one,  the  stranger. 
And  little  deems  that  on  her  beauteous  brow 
Messina's  prince  shall  twine  the  nuptial  wreath. 
How  sweet,  with  unexpe6led  pomp  of  great- 
ness. 
To  glad  the  darling  of  my  soul ! — too  long 
I  brook  this  dull  delay  of  crowning  bliss! 
Her    beauty's    self,    that   asks   no    borrow'd 
charm, 
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Shall  shine  refulgent,  like  the  diamond's  blaze 
That  wins  new  lustre  from  the  circling  gold  ! 
Cho.     (Cajetan.)     Long   have    I    marked 
thee,  Prince,  with  curious  eye. 
Foreboding  of  some  mystery  deep  enshrined 
Within   thy  laboring   breast.      This   day,  im- 
patient. 
Thy    lips    have   burst   the   seal;    and  uncon- 
strained 
Confess  a  lover's  joy; — the  gladdening  chase, 
The  Olympian  courses,  and  the  falcon's  flight, 
Can   charm   no  more: — soon  as   the  sun  de- 
clines 
Beneath  the  ruddy  west,  thou  hiest  thee  quick 
To  some  sequestered  path,  of  mortal  eye 
Unseen — not  one  of  all  our  faithful  train 
Companion  of  thy  solitary  way. 
Say,  why  so  long  concealed  the  blissful  flame? 
Stranger   to   fear  —  ill   brooked   thy  princely 

heart 
One  thought  unuttered. 

Don  M.  Ever  on  the  wing 

Is  mortal  joy; — with  silence  best  we  guard 
The  fickle  good? — but  now,  so  near  the  goal 
Of  all  my  cherished  hopes,  I  dare  to  speak. 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  see  her  mine  !   no  power 
Of  Hell    can    make   us  twain !     With  timid 

stealth 
No  longer  will  I  creep  at  dusky  eve, 
To  taste  the  golden  fruits  of  Cupid's  tree. 
And  snatch  a  fearful,  fleeting  bliss:   to-day 
With    bright    to-morrow    shall    be    one '      So 

smooth 
As  runs  the  limpid  brook,  or  silvery  sand 
That  marks  the   flight  of  time,  our  lives  shall 

flow 
In  continuity  of  joy! 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)      Already 
Our  hearts,   my  Prince,  with  silent  vows  have 

blessed 
Thy  happy  love ;  and  now  from  every  tongue, 
For  her- — the  royal  beauteous  bride — should 

sound 
The  glad  acclaim;  so  tell  what  nook  unseen, 
What  deep  umbrageous  solitude,  enshrines 
The  charmer  of  thy  heart?    With  magic  spells 
Almost  I  deem  she  mocks  our  gaze,  for  oft 
In  eager  chase  we  scour  each  rustic  path 
And  forest  dell ;  yet  not  a  trace  betrayed 
The  lover's  haunts,  ne'er  were  the  footsteps 

marked 
Of  this  mysterious  fair. 

Don  M.  The  spell  is  broke ! 

And  all  shall  be  revealed  :   now  list  my  tale :  — 
'Tis  five   months  flown, — my  father  yet  con- 
trolled 


The    land,    and   bowed  our   necks   with  iron 

sway ; 
Little  I  knew,  but  the  wild  joys  of  arms, 

And  mimic  warfare  of  the  chase; 

One  day, — 
Long  had  we  tracked  the  boar  with  zealous  toil 
On  yonder  woody  ridge : — it  chanced,  pursuing 
A    snow-white    hind,   far    from    your    train    I 

roved 
Amidst  the  forest  maze ; — the  timid  beast, 
Along  the  windings  of  the  narrow  vale. 
Thro'  rocky  cleft  and  thick-entangled  brake. 
Flew  onward,  scarce  a  moment  lost,  nor  dis- 
tant 
Beyond  a  javelin's  throw;  nearer  I  came  not 
Nor  took  an  aim;  when  thro'  a  garden's  gate, 
Sudden  she  vanished : — from  my  horse  quick 

springing, 
I  followed  : — lo  !    the  poor  scared  creature  lay 
Stretched  at  the  feet  of  a  young  beauteous  nun. 
That  strove  with  fond  caress  of  her  fair  hands 
To    still    its  throbbing  heart :     wondering,  I 

gazed. 
And  motionless — my  spear,  in  a€i  to  strike, 
High  poised — while  she,  with  her  large  piteous 

eyes 
For  mercy  sued — and  thus  we  stood  in  silence, 
Regarding  one  another. 

How  long  the  pause 
I  know  not — time  itself  forgot ; — it  seemed 
Eternity  of  bliss:  her  glance  of  sweetness 
Flew  to  my  soul ;  and  quick  the  subtle  flame 

Pervaded  all  my  heart : 

But  what  I  spoke. 
And  how  this  blessed  creature  answered,  none 
May  ask;    it  floats  upon  my  thought,  a  dream 
Of  cliildhood's  happy  dawn  !   Soon  as  my  sense 
Returned,  I  felt  her  bosom  throb  responsive 
To  mine, — then  fell  melodious  on  my  ear 
The  sound,  as  of  a  convent  bell,  that  called 
To  vesper  Song ;  and  like  some  shadowy  vision 
That  melts  in  air — she  flitted  from  my  sight — 
And  was  beheld  no  more. 

Chonts  (Cajetan.)         Thy  story  thrills 
My  breast  with  pious  awe !    Prince,  thou  hast 

robbed 
The  san6tuary,  and  for  the  bride  of  Heaven 
Burned  with  unholy  passion  !     Oh,  remember 
The  cloister's  sacred  vows  ! 

Don  M.  Thenceforth  one  path 

My  footsteps  wooed ;  the  fickle  train  was  still 
Of  young  desires — new  felt  my  being's  aim. 
My  soul  revealed  ! — and  as  the  pilgrim  turns 
His  wistful  gaze,  where,  from  the  orient  sky. 
With    gracious    lustre    beams    Redemption's 

star ; — 
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So    to    that    brightest    point    of  Heaven,  her 

presence, 
My  hopes  and  longings  centered  all.     No  sun 
Sank  in  the  western  waves,  but  smiled  farewell 
To  two  united  lovers: — thus  in  stillness 
Our    hearts   were    twined, — the  all-seeing  air 

above  us 
Alone  the  faithful  witness  of  our  joys! 
O  golden  hours  !    O  happy  days  !   nor  Heaven 
viewed    our   bliss; — no    vows   en- 
chained 
Her  spotless  soul ;    nought  but  the  link  which 

bound  it 
Eternally  to  mine ! 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)       Those  hallowed  walls, 
Perchance  the  calm  retreat  of  tender  youth, 
No  living  grave? 

Don  M.  In  infant  innocence 

Consigned  a  holy  pledge,  ne'er  has  she  left 
Her  cloistered  home. 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)     But  what  her  royal  line? 
The  noble  only  spring  from  noble  stem. 

Don  M.     a   secret   to   herself, — she  ne'er 
has  learned 
Her  name  or  Fatherland. 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)  And  not  a  trace 

Guides  to  her  being's  undiscovered  springs? 

Don  M.     An  old  domestic,  the  sole  mes- 
senger 
Sent  by  her  unknown  mother,  oft  bespeaks  her 
Of  kingly  race. 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)  And  hast  thou  won 

nought  else 
From  garrulous  age? 

Don  M.  Too  much  I  feared  to  peril 

My  secret  bliss ! 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)         What  were  his  words? 
What  tidings 
He  bore — perchance  thou  know'st. 

Don  M.  Oft  he  has  cheered  her 

With  promise  of  a  happier  time,  when  all 
Shall  be  revealed. 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)       O  say — betokens  aught 
The  time  is  near? 

Don.  M.  Not  distant  far  the  day 

That  to  the  arms  of  kindred  love  once  more 
Shall  give  the  long-forsaken,  orphaned  maid — 
Thus  with  mysterious  words  the  aged  man 
Has  shadowed  oft  what  most  I  dread — for  aught 
Of  change  disturbs  the  soul  supremely  blest : 
Nay,  more ;  but  yesterday  his  message  spoke 
The  end  of  all  my  joys: — this  very  dawn. 
He  told,  should  smile  auspicious  on  her  fate, 
And  light  to  other  scenes: — no  precious  hour 
Delayed  my  quick  resolves — by  night  I  bore  her 
In  secret  to  Messina. 


Cho.  (Cajetan.)     Rash  the  deed 
Of  sacrilegious  spoil !   forgive,  my  Prince, 
The  bold  rebuke ;  thus  to  unthinking  youth 
Old  age  may  speak  in   friendship's  warning 

voice. 
Don  M.      Hard  by  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites, 
In  a  sequestered  garden's  tranquil  bound, 
And   safe    from    curious   eyes,    I    left   her, — 

hastening 
To   meet   my  brother:    trembling  there  she 

counts 
The  slow-paced  hours,   nor  deems  how  soon 

triumphant 
In  queenly  state,  high  on  the  throne  of  Fame 
Messina  shall  behold  my  timid  bride. 
For  next,  encompassed  by  your  knightly  train. 
With  pomp  of  greatness  in  the  festal  show. 
Her    lover's  form   shall   meet   her  wondering 

gaze ! 
Thus  will  I  lead  her  to  my  mother ;   thus — 
While  countless  thousands  on  her  passage  wait 
Amid  the  loud  acclaim — the  royal  bride 
Shall  reach  my  palace  gates ! 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)         Command  us,  Prince, 
We  live  but  to  obey ! 

Don.  M.  I  tore  myself 

Relu61ant  from  her  arms;  my  every  thought 
Shall  still  be  hers:   so  come  along,  my  friends, 
To  where  the  turbaned  merchant  spreads  his 

store 
Of  fabrics  gold  enwrought  with  curious  art; 
And  all  the  gathered  wealth  of  eastern  climes. 
First   choose   the   well-formed   sandals — mete 

to  guard 
And    grace    her   delicate    feet ;    then   for  her 

robe — 
The  tissue,  pure  as  Etna's  snow  that  lies 
Nearest  the  sun — light  as  the  wreathy  mist 
At  summer  dawn — So  playful  let  it  float 
About  her  airy  limbs.      A  girdle  next. 
Purple  with  gold  embroidered  o'er,  to  bind 
With  witching  grace  the  tunic  that  confines 
Her    bosom's    swelling    charms:    of  silk  the 

mantle, 
Gorgeous  with  like  empurpled  hues,  and  fixed 
With    clasp   of  gold: — remember,    too,    the 

bracelets 
To  gird  her  beauteous  arms ;    nor  leave  the 

treasure 
Of  Ocean's  pearly  deeps  and  coral  caves. 
About  her  locks  entwine  a  diadem 
Of  purest  gems — the  ruby's  fiery  glow 
Commingling  with  the  emerald's  green.     A 

veil, 
From  her  tiara  pendent  to  her  feet 
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Like  a  bright  fleecy  cloud  shall  circ  le  round 
Her  slender  form :   and  let  a  myrtle  wreath 
Crown  the  enchanting  whole  ! 

Cho.  (Cajetan.)  We  haste,  my  Prince, 

Amid  the  Bazar's  glittering  rows,  to  cull 
Each  rich  adornment. 

Don  M.  From  my  stables  lead 

A  palfrey,  milkwhite  as  the  steeds  that  draw 
The  chariot  of  the  Sun  ;  purple  the  housings, 
The  bridle  sparkling  o'er  with  precious  gems. 
For  it  shall   bear  my  Queen  !      Yourselves  be 

ready 
With    trumpet's    cheerful    clang,    in    martial 

train 
To   lead  your  mistress  home :    let  two  attend 

me, 
The  rest  await  my  quick  return ;  and  each 
Guard  well  my  secret  purpose. 

\He  goes  away  accompanied  by  tivo  of  the 
Chorus. 

Chorus  (Cajetan.) 

The  princely  strife  is  o'er,  and  .say. 

What  sport  shall  wing  the  slow-paced 
hours. 

And  cheat  the  tedious  da\? 

With  hope  and  fear's  enlivening  zest 
Disturb  the  slumber  of  the  breast, 

And  wake  life's  dull  untroubled  sea 

With  freshening  airs  of  gay  variety. 

One  of  the  Chorus  (Manfred.) 

Lovely  is  peace !     A  beatiteous  boy. 
Couched  listless  by  the  rivulet's  glassy  tide, 
'Mid  Nature's  tranquil  scene, 

He  views  the  lambs  that  skip  with  innocent  joy. 
And  crop  the  meadow's  flowering  pride :  — 

Then  with  his  flute's  enchanting  sound. 

He  wakes  the  mountain  echoes  round, 
Or  slumbers  in  the  sunset's  ruddy  sheen, 
Lulled  by  the  murmuring  melody. 

But  War  for  me  !   my  spirit's  treasure. 

Its  stern  delight,  and  wilder  pleasure : 

I  love  the  peril  and  the  pain, 

And  revel  in  the  surge  of  Fortune's  boisterous 
main  ! 

A  Second  (Berengar.) 

Is  there  not  Love,  and  beauty's  smile 
That  lures  with  soft  resistless  wile? 
'Tis  thrilling  hope  !   'tis  rapturous  fear 
'Tis  Heaven  upon  this  mortal  sphere; 
When  at  her  feet  we  bend  the  knee. 
And  own  the  glance  of  kindred  ecstasy ! 


For  ever  on  life's  chequered  way, 

'Tis  Love  that  tints  the    darkening  hues  of 
care 
With  soft  benignant  ray: 
The  mirthful  daughter  of  the  wave, 

Celestial  Venus  ever  fair, 
Enchants  our  happy  spring  with  Fancy's  gleam. 
And  wakes  the  airy  forms  of  Passion's  golden 
dream. 

Fi7-st  (Manfred.) 

To  the  wild  woods  awa)- ! 
Quick  let  us  follow  in  the  train 

Of  Her,  chaste  Huntress  of  the  silver  bow; 
And  from  the  rocks  amain 

Track  through  the  forest  gloom  the  bound- 
ing roe, 
The  war  God's  merry  bride. 
The  chase  recalls  the  battle's  fray. 
And  kindles  victory's  pride: — 
Up  with  the  streaks  of  early  morn. 

We  scour  with  jocund  hearts  the  misty  vale. 
Loud-echoing  to  the  cheerful  horn — 

Over  mountain — over  dale — 
And  every  languid  sense  repair. 
Bathed  in  the  rushing  streams  of  cold  reviving 
air. 

A  j-(?^^«^/ (Berengar.) 

Or  shall  we  trust  the  ever-moving  sea. 
The  azure  Goddess,  blithe  and  free. 
Whose  face,  the  mirror  of  the  cloudless  sky. 
Lures  to  her  bosom  wooingly? 
Quick  let  us  build  on  the  dancing  waves 
A  floating  castle  gay. 
And  merrily,  merrily,  swim  away ! 
Who  ploughs,  with  venturous  keel,  the  brine 
Of  the  ocean  crystaline — 
His  bride  is  Fortune,  the  world  his  own, 
For  him  a  harvest  blooms  unsown  : — 
Here,  like  the  wind  that  swift  careers 

The  circling  bound  of  earth  and  sky, 

Flits  ever-changeful  Destiny ! 
Of  airy  Chance  'tis  the  sportive  reign, 
And   Hope  ever  broods  on  the  bomidless 

main ! 

A  third  (Cajetan.) 

Nor  on  the  watery  waste  alone 
Of  the  tumultuous  heaving  sea; — 

On  the  firm  earth  that  sleeps  secure, 
Based  on  the  pillars  of  eternity. 

Say,  when  shall  mortal  joy  endure? 

New  bodings  in  my  anxious  breast, 
Waked  by  this  sudden  friendship,  rise; 

Ne'er  would  I  choose  my  home  of  rest 
On  the  stilled  lava  stream,  that  cold 
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Beneath  the  mountain  lies : — 

Not  thus  was  Discord's  flame  controlled — 

Too  deep  the  rooted  hate — too  long 

They  brooded  in  their  sullen  hearts 

O'er  unforgotten  treasured  wrong. 

In  warning  visions  oft  dismayed, 
I  read  the  signs  of  coming  woe; 
And  now,  from  this  mysterious  maid. 

My  bosom  tells  the  dreaded  ills  shall  flow; — 
Unblest,  I  deem,  the  bridal  chain 

Shall  knit  their  secret  loves,  accurst 
With  holy  cloisters'  spoil  profane. 
No  crooked  paths  to  virtue  lead; 
111  fruit  has  ever  sprung  from  evil  seed ! 

(Berengar.) 

And  thus  to  sad  unhallowed  rites 

Of  an  ill-omened  nuptial  tie, 
Too  well  ye  know  their  father  bore 

A  bride  of  mournful  destiny. 
Torn  from  his  sire,  whose  awful  curse  has  sped 
Heaven's  vengeance  on  the  impious  bed! 
This  fierce  unnatural  rage  atones 

A  parent's  crime — decreed  by  Fate, 

Their  mother's  offspring.  Strife  and  Hate! 

The  scene  changes  to  a  garden  opening  on  the  sea. 

Beat.   ( Steps  forward frofn  an  alcove.     She 

7vaiks   to   and  fro  with  an  agitated  air, 

looking  round  in  every  direflion.     Suddenly 

she  stands  still  and  listens.) 
No!   'tis  not  he:   'twas  but  the  playful  wind 
Rustling  the  pine  tops.     To  his  ocean  bed 
The  sun  declines,  and  with  o'erwearied  heart 
I  count  the  lagging  hours:  an  icy  chill 
Creeps  through  my  frame ;  the  very  solitude 
And  awful  silence  fright  my  trembling  soul ! 
Where'er  I  turn,  nought  meets  my  gaze — he 

leaves  me 

Forsaken  and  alone! 

And  like  a  rushing  stream  the  city's  hum 
Floats  on  the  breeze,  and  dull  the  mighty  sea 
Rolls  murmuring  to  the  rocks :     I  shrink  to 

nothing, 
With  horrors  compassed  round :   and  like  the 

leaf, 
Borne  on  the  autumn  blast,  am  hurried  onward 

Thro'  boundless  space. 

Alas!   that  e'er  I  left 
My  peaceful  cell — no  cares,  no  fond  desires 
Disturbed  my  breast,  unruffled  as  the  stream 
That  glides  in  sunshine  through  the  verdant 

mead ; — 
Nor  poor  in  joys.      Now — on  the  mighty  surge 


Of  Fortune,  tempest-tossed — the  world  enfolds 

me 
With   giant   arms!     Forgot    my   childhood's 

ties, 
I  listened  to  the  Lover's  flattering  tale — 
Listened,  and  trusted  !     From  the  sacred  dome 
Allured — betrayed — for   sure   some  hell-born 

magic 
Enchained  my  frenzied  sense — I  fled  with  him. 
The  invader  of  Religion's  dread  abodes! 
Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  ?  Haste — return — 
With  thy  dear  presence  calm  my  struggling 

soul !  \She  listens. 

Hark!  the  sweet  voice  !   No!  'twas  the  echoing 

surge 
That  beats  upon  the  shore ; — alas !    he  comes 

not. 
More  faintly,  o'er  the  distant  waves,  the  sun 
Gleams  with  expiring  ray ;  a  deathlike  shudder 
Creeps  to  my  heart,  and  sadder,  drearier  grows 
E'en  desolation's  self. 

\She  walks  to  and  fro,  then  listens  again. 
Yes !   from  the  thicket  shade 
A  voice  resounds! — 'tis  he!—  the  loved  one! 
No  fond  illusion  mocks  my  listening  ear: 
'Tis  louder — nearer:   to  his  arms  I  fly — 
To  his  breast ! 

\She   rushes   with  outstretched  arms  to  the 

extretnity   of  the  garden.      Don    Caesar 

meets  her. 

Don  CvEsar.     Beatrice. 

Beat.   (Starting  back  in  horror.) 
What  do  I  see  ! 

\_At  the  same  moment  the  Chorus  comes  for- 
ward. 
Don  C.  Angelic  sweetness !  fear  not. 

[  To  the  Chorus. 
Retire  !   your  gleaming  arms  and  rude  array 
Affright  the  timorous  maid.       [To  Beatrice. 

Fear  nothing! — beauty 
And  virgin  shame  are  sacred  in  my  eyes. 
\_The    Chorus   steps   aside.     He  approaches 
and  takes  her  hand. 
Where  hast  thou  been  ?  for  sure  some  envious 

power 
Has  hid  thee  from  my  gaze :  long  have  I  sought 

thee ! 
E'en  from  the  hour  when,  'mid  the  funeral  rites 
Of  the  dead  Prince,  like  some  angelic  vision 
Lit  with  celestial  brightness,  on  my  sight 
Thou  shon'st,  no  other  image  in  my  breast. 
Waking  or  dreaming,  lives; — nor  to  thyself 
Unknown  thy  potent  spells ;  my  glance  of  fire, 
My  faltering  accents,  and  my  hand  that  lay 
Trembling  in  thine,  bespoke  my  ecstasy ! 
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Aught  else  with  solemn  majesty  the  rite 

And  holy  place  forbade: 

The  bell  proclaimed 
The  awful  Sacrifice!     With  downcast  eyes, 
And  kneeling,  I  adored : — soon  as  I  rose, 
And  caught  with  eager  gaze  thy  form  again, 
Sudden  it  vanished;   yet,  with  mighty  magic 
Of    love   enchained,    my   spirit    tracked    thy 

presence; 
Nor  ever,  with  unwearied  quest,  I  cease. 
At  palace  gates,  amid  the  temple's  throng. 
In  secret  paths  retired,  or  public  scenes, 
Where  beauteous  innocence  perchance  might 

rove, 
To   mark  each  passing  form — in  vain :     but, 

guided 
By  some  propitious  deity,  this  day 
One  of  my  train,  with  happy  vigilance, 
Espied  thee  in  the  neighboring  church. 

[Beatrice,  who  has  stood  trembling,  with 
averted  eyes,  here  makes  a  gesture  of  terror. 

1  see  thee 
Once   more;    and    may    the   spirit  from  this 

frame 
Be  severed  e'er  we  part !     Now  let  me  snatch 
This  glad  auspicious  moment,  and  defy 
Or  chance,  or  envious  demon's  power,  to  shake 
Henceforth  my  solid  bliss;    here  I  proclaim 

thee, 
Before  this  listening  warlike  train,  my  bride. 
With  pledge  of  knightly  honors! 

\Hc  shotus  her  to  the  Chorus. 

Who  thou  art, 
I  ask  not :   thou  art  mine  !     But  that  thy  soul 
And  birth  are  pure  alike,  one  glance  informed 
My  inmost  heart;    and  though  thy  lot  were 

mean , 
And  poor  thy  lowly  state,  yet  would  I  strain 

thee 
With  rapture  to  my  arms : — no  choice  remains, 
Thou    art    my    love — my  wife !      Know,   too, 

that  lifted 
On  fortune's  height,  I  spurn  control ;  my  will 
Can  raise  thee  to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness! — 
Enough  my  name — I  am  Don  Caesar  !      None 
Is  nobler  in  Messina ! 

[Beatrice  starts  back  in  amazement.  He 
rc77iarks  her  agitation,  and  after  a  pause 
continues. 

What  a  grace 
Lives  in  thy  soft  surprise  and  modest  silence ! 
Yes!  gentle  humbleness  is  beauty's  crown — 
The  Beautiful  for  ever  hid,  and  shrinking 
From  its  own  lustre :   but  thy  spirit  needs 


Repose,   for   aught    of  strange — e'en  sudden 

joy- 
Is  terror-fraught.      1  leave  thee — 

\_Tu ruing  to  the  Chorus. 

From  this  hour 
She  is  your  mistress,  and  my  bride;    so  teach 

her. 
With  honors  due,  to  entertain  the  pomp 
Of  queenly  state.      I  will  return  with  speed. 
And  lead  her  home  as  fits  Messina's  Princess. 

\^He  goes  away. 
Beatrice  and  the  Chorus. 

Chorus  (BOHEMUND.) 

Fair  maiden — hail  to  thee. 
Thou  lovely  Queen ! 
Thine  is  the  crown,  and  thine  the  vi6lory! 
Of  heroes,  to  a  distant  age. 
The  blooming  mother  thou  shalt  shine. 
Preserver  of  this  kingly  line. 

(Roger.) 

And  thrice  I  bid  thee  hail, 

Thou  happy  fair ! 
Sent  in  auspicious  hour  to  bless 
This  favored  race — the  gods'  peculiar  care. 
Here  twine  the  immortal  wreaths  of  Fame, 
And  evermore,  from  sire  to  son. 
Rolls  on  the  sceptered  sway. 
To  heirs  of  old  renown,  a  race  of  deathless 
name ! 

(BoHEMUND.) 

The  household  Gods  exultingly 

Thy  coming  wait ; 
Tlie  ancient,  honored  Sires, 
That  on  the  portals  frown  sedate. 

Shall  smile  for  thee! 
There  blooming  Hebe  shall  thy  steps  attend. 
And  golden  Vi6lory,  that  sits 
By    Jove's    eternal    throne,    with    waving 

plumes. 
For  conquest  ever  spread. 
To  welcome  thee  from  heaven  descend. 

(Roger.) 

Ne'er  from  this  queenly  bright  array 

The  crown  of  beauty  fades, — 
Departing  to  the  realms  of  day. 
Each  to  the  next,  as  good  and  fair,_ 
Extends  the  zone  of  feminine  grace, 
And  veil  of  purity: — 
O  happy  race  ! 
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THE    BRIDE    OF    MESSINA. 


UON  C/ESAR   AND    BEATRICE. 


What  vision  glads  my  raptured  eye ! 
Equal  in  Nature's  blooming  pride, 
I  see  the  mother  and  the  virgin  bride. 

Beatrice.   (Awaking from  her  reverie.) 

O  luckless  hour! 
Alas  !   ill-fated  maid  ! 

Where  shall  I  fly 
From  these  rude  warlike  men? 

Lost  and  betrayed ! 
A  shudder  o'er  me  came, 
When  of  this  race  accurst — the  brothers  twain 
— Their  hands  imbrued  with  kindred  gore, 

I  heard  the  dreaded  name ; 
Oft  told,  their  strife  and  serpent  hate 
With  terror  thrilled  my  bosom's  core:^ 
And  now — oh,  hapless  fate! — 
I  tremble,  'mid  the  rage  of  discord  thrown, 
Deserted  and  alone ! 

\She  rims  into  the  alcove. 

Chorus  (BOHEMUND.) 

Son  of  the  immortal  Deities, 
And  blest  is  he,  the  Lord  of  power; 
His  every  joy  the  world  can  give ; 
Of  all  that  mortals  prize 
He  culls  the  flower. 


(Roger.) 

For  him  from  Ocean's  azure  caves 

The  diver  bears  each  pearl  of  purest  ray, 

Whate'er  from  Nature's  boundless  field, 

Or  toil  or  art  has  won, 
Obsequious  at  his  feet  we  lay ; 
His  choice  is  ever  free; 
We  bow  to  chance,  and  Fortune's  blind  de- 
cree. 

(BOHEMUND.) 

But  this  of  Princes'  lot  I  deem. 
The  crowning  treasure,  joy  supreme — 
Of  love  the  triumph  and  the  prize. 
The  beauty,  star  of  neighboring  eyes  ! 

She  blooms  for  him  alone. 
He  calls  the  fairest  maid  his  own. 

(Roger.) 

Armed  for  the  deadly  fray, 

The  corsair  bounds  upon  the  strand. 
And  drags,  amid  the  gloom  of  night,  away, 

The  shrieking  captive  train. 
Of  wild  desires  the  hapless  prey : 

But  ne'er  his  lawless  hands  profane 
The  gem — the  peerless  flower — 
Whose  charms  shall  deck  the  Sultan's  bower. 
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(Bohemund) 

Now  haste  and  watch,  with  curious  eye, 

These  hallowed  precin6ls  round, 
That  no  presumptuous  foot  come  nigh 

The  secret  solitary  ground  : 
Guard  well  the  maiden  fair. 
Your   chieftain's   brightest   jewel    owns  your 
care. 
\The  Chorus  withdrmvs  to  the  background. 

The  scene  changes  to  a  chamber  in  the  interior 
of  the  palace. 

Donna  Isabella  between  Don  Manuel  and 
Don  C/esar. 

IsAB.  The  long-expe6ted  festal  day  is  come, 
My  children's  hearts  are  twined  in  one,  as  thus 
I  fold  their  hands.     Oh,  blissful  hour !  when 

first 
A  mother  dares  to  speak  in  nature's  voice, 
And  no  rude  presence  checks  the  tide  of  love. 
The  clang  of  arms  affrights  mine  ear  no  more  : 
— And  as  the  owls,  ill-omened  brood  of  night. 
From  some  old  shattered  homestead's  ruined 

walls. 
Their  ancient  reign,  fly  forth  a  dusky  swarm, 
Darkening   the  cheerful   day; — when   absent 

long, 
The  dwellers  home  return  with  joyous  shouts. 
To  build  the  pile  anew; — so  Hate  departs 
With  all  his  grisly  train — pale  Envy,  scowling 

Malice, 
And  hollow-eyed  Suspicion — from  our  gates. 
Hoarse  murmuring,    to   the  realms  of  night ; 

while  Peace, 
By  Concord  and  fair  Friendship  led  along. 
Comes  smiling  in  his  place.  \_She  pauses. 

But  not  alone 
This  day  of  joy  to  each  restores  a  brother; 
It  brings  a  sister  !     Wonderstruck  you  gaze  ! 
Yet  now  the  truth,  in  silence  guarded  long, 
Bursts  from  my  soul — attend  !   I  have  a  daugh- 
ter! 
A  sister  lives,  ordained  by  Heaven  to  bind  ye 
With  ties  unknown  before. 

Don.  C.  We  have  a  sister! 

What  hast  thou  said,  my  mother? — never  told 
Her  being  till  this  hour ! 

Don  M.  In  childhood's  years. 

Oft  of  a  sister  we  have  heard,  untimely 
Snatched  in  her  cradle  by  remorseless  death; 
So  ran  the  tale. 

IsAB.  She  lives ! 

Don  C.  And  thou  wert  silent ! 


IsAB.     Hear  how  the  seed  was  sown  in  early 

time, 
That  now  shall  ripen  to  a  joyful  harvest. 
Ye  bloomed  in  boyhood's  tender  age — e'en 

then — 
By  mutual  deadly  hate,  the  bitter  spring 
Of  grief  to  this  torn  anxious  heart — dissevered; 
Oh,  may  your  strife  return  no  more  !   A  vision. 
Strange  and  mysterious,  in  your  father's  breast 
Woke  dire  presage :    it  seemed  that  from  his 

couch. 
With  branches  intertwined,  two  laurels  grew, 
And  in  the  midst  a  lily  all  in  flames. 
That  catching  swift  the  boughs  and  knotted 

stems. 
Burst  forth  with  crackling  rage,  and  o'er  the 

house 
Spread  in  one  mighty  sea  of  fire  :   perplexed 
By  this  terrific  dream,  my  husband  sought 
An  Arab,  skilled  to  read  the  stars,  and  long 
The  trusted  oracle,  whose  counsels  swayed 
His  inmost  purpose:   thus  the  boding  sage 
Spoke  Fate's  decrees; — If  I  a  daughter  bore, 
Destrudtion  to  his  sons  and  all  his  race 
From  her  should  spring.     Soon,  by  Heaven's 

will,  this  child 
Of  dreadful  omen  saw  the  light — your  sire 
Commanded  instant  in  the  waves  to  throw 
The  new-born  innocent;  a  mother's  love 
Prevailed,  and,  aided  by  a  faithful  servant, 
I  snatched  the  babe  from  death. 

Don  C.  Blest  be  the  hands 

The  ministers  of  thy  care  !     Oh,  ever  rich 
Of  counsels  was  a  parent's  love  ! 

IsAB.  But  more 

Than  Nature's  mighty  voice — a  warning  dream 
Impelled  to  save  my  child:   while  yet  unborn 
She  slumbered  in  my  womb,  sleeping,  I  saw 
An  infant,  fair  as  of  celestial  kind. 
That   played  upon  the  grass;    soon  from  the 

wood 
A  lion  rushed,  and  from  his  gory  jaws. 
Caressing,  in  the  infant's  lap  let  fall 
His  prey,  new-caught;  then  thro'  the  air  down 

swept 
An  eagle,  and  with  fond  caress  alike 
Dropt  from  his  claws  a  trembling  kid ;    and 

both 
Cowered  at  the  infant's  feet,  a  gentle  pair. 
A    Monk,  the   saintly   guide  whose  counsels 

poured. 
In  every  earthly  need,  the  balm  of  Heaven 
Upon  my  troubled  soul,  my  dream  resolved  : — 
Thus   spoke   the  man  of  God : — a  daughter, 

sent 
To  knit  the  warring  spirits  of  my  sons 
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In  bonds  of  tender  love,  should  recompense 
A    mother's    pains !       Deep    in    my    heart    I 

treasured 
His  words,  and,  reckless  of  the  Pagan  Seer, 
Preserved    the    blessed    child  —  ordained    of 

Heaven 
To  still  your  growing  strife;    sweet  pledge  of 

hope 
And  messenger  of  peace  ! 

Don  M.    ( Emlu-aciug  /lis  brother.) 

There  needs  no  sister 
To  join  our  hearts — she  shall  but  bind  them 

closer. 
IsAB.     In  a  lone  spot  obscure,  by  stranger 

hands 
Nurtured,  the  secret  flower  has  grown — to  me 
Denied  the  joy  to  mark  each  infant  charm 
And    opening   grace    from   that   sad  hour  of 

parting; — 
These  arms  ne'er  clasp'd  my  child  again  ! — 

her  sire, 
To  jealousy's  corroding  fears  a  prey, 
And  brooding  dark  suspicion,  restless  tracked 
Each  day  my  steps. 

Don  C.     Yet  three  months  flown,  my  father 
Sleeps  in  the  tranquil  grave;    .say,  whence  de- 
layed 
The  joyous  tidings? — Why  so  long  concealed 
The  maid,  nor  earlier  taught  our  hearts  to  glow 
With  brother's  love? 

IsAB.  The  cause— your  frenzied  hate, 

That  raging  unconfined,  e'en  on  the  tomb 
Of  your  scarce  buried  father,  lit  the  flames 
Of  mortal  strife.      What !    could  I  throw  my 

daughter 
Betwixt  your  gleaming  blades?     Or  mid  the 

storm 
Of  passion  would  ye  list  a  woman's  counsels? 
Could  she,  sweet  pledge  of  peace,  of  all  our 

hopes 
The  last  and  holy  anchor,  'mid  the  rage 
Of  discord  find  a  honie?    Ye  stand  as  brothers, 
So  will  I  give  a  sister  to  your  arms ! 
The  reconciling  angel  comes — each  hour 
I  wait  my  messenger's  return;   he  leads  her 
From  her  sequestered  cell,  to  glad  once  more 
A  mother's  eyes. 

Don  M.  Nor  her  alone  this  day 

Thy  arms  shall  fold  : — joy  pours  thro'  all  our 

,  gates ; 
Soon  shall  the  desolate  halls  be  full,  the  seat 
Of  every    blooming    Grace. — Now    hear    my 

secret : 
A  sister  thou  hast  given,  to  thee  I  bring 
A    daughter — bless    thy    son  !     My  heart  has 

found 


Its  lasting  shrine;  ere  this  day's  sun  has  set, 
Don  Manuel  to  thy  feet  shall  lead  his  bride, 
The  partner  of  his  days. 

IsAB.  And  to  my  breast 

With  transport  will  I  clasp  the  chosen  maid. 
That  makes  my  first-born  happy !     Joy  shall 

spring 
Where'er   she   treads,  and    every  flower  that 

blooms 
Around  the  path  of  life  smile  in  her  presence  ! 
May  bliss  reward  the  son,  that  for  my  brows 
Has  twined  the  choicest  wreath  a  mother  wears. 
Don  C.     Yet  give  not  all  the  fulness  of  thy 

blessing 
To  him,  thy  eldest  born.      If  love  be  blest, 
I,  too,  can  give  thee  joy — I  bring  a  daughter — 
Another  flower  for  thy  most  treasured  garland  ! 
The  maid  that  in  this  ice-cold  bosom  first 
Awoke  the  rapturous  flame !     Ere  yonder  sun 
Declines — Don  Caesar's  bride  shall  call  thee 

mother! 
Don  M.     Almighty  Love  !  —  thou  godlike 

power — for  well 
We  call  thee  sovereign  of  the  breast!     Thy 

sway 
Controls  each  warring  element,  and  tunes 
To  soft  accord ;     nought  lives  but  owns  thy 

greatness ! 
Lo !   the  rude  soul  that  long  defied  thee,  melts 
At  thy  command  !    \^He  embraces  Don  C/ESAr. 

Now  I  can  trust  thy  heart, 
And  joyful  strain  thee  to  a  brother's  arms! 
I  doubt  thy  faith  no  more,  for  thou  canst  love  ! 
IsAB.     Thrice    blest    the   day,  when  every 

gloomy  care 
From  my  o'erlabored  breast  has  flown.     I  see 
On  steadfast  columns  reared  our  kingly  race, 
And  with  contented  spirit  track  the  stream 
Of  measureless  time.      In  these  deserted  halls, 
Sad  in  my  widow's  veil,  but  yesterday 
Childless    I    roamed — and    soon,   in  youthful 

charms 
Arrayed,  three  blooming  daughters  at  my  side 
Shall  stand!     O  happiest  mother!      Chief  of 

women, 
In  bliss  supreme  ;   can  aught  of  earthly  joy 
O'erbalance  thine? 

But  say,  of  royal  stem, 
What  maidens  grace  our  isle?     For  ne'er  my 

sons 
Would  stoop  to  meaner  brides. 

Don  M.  Seek  not  to  raise 

The  veil  that  hides  my  bliss;  another  day 
Shall  tell  thee  all.     Enough  —  Don  Manuel's 

bride 
Is  worthy  of  thy  son  and  thee. 
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ISAB.  Thy  sire 

Speaks  in  thy  words  ;  thus  to  himself  retired 
For  ever  would  he  brood  o'er  counsels  dark, 
And  cloak  his  secret  purpose ; — your  delay 
Be  short,  my  son       [  Tinning  to  Don  C^sar. 
But  thou — some  royal  maid. 
Daughter  of  kings,  has  stirred  thy  soul  to  love; 
So  speak — her  name — 

Don  C.  I  have  no  art  to  veil 

My  thoughts  with  mystery's  garb — my  spirit 

free 
And  open  as  my  brows;    what  thou  wouldst 

know 
Concerned  me  never.     Say — what  lights  above 
Heaven's  flaming  orb?     Himself! — on  all  the 

world 
He  shines,  and  with  his  beaming  glory  tells 
From    light    he  sprung; — in  her  pure  eyes  I 

gazed, 
I  looked  into  her  heart  of  hearts: — the  bright- 
ness 
Revealed  the  pearl.     Her  race — her  name — 

my  mother, 
Ask  not  of  me  ! 

IsAB.  My  son,  explain  thy  words. 

For,  like  some  voice  divine,  the  sudden  charm 
Has  thralled  thy  soul :    to  deeds  of  rash  em- 
prize 
Thy  nature  prompted,  not  to  fantasies 
Of  boyish  love :  —  tell  me,  what  swayed  thy 
choice? 
Don  C.     My    choice?    my  mother!     Is  it 
choice  when  man 
Obeys  the  might  of  Destiny,  that  brings 
The    awful    hour?      I    sought    no   beauteous 

bride, 
No  fond  delusion  stirred  my  tranquil  breast, 
Still  as  the  house  of  death  ;  for  there,  unsought, 
I  found  the  treasure  of  my  soul.     Thou  know'st 
That,  heedless  ever  of  the  giddy  race, 
I  looked  on  beauty's  charms  with  cold  disdain, 
Nor  deemed  of  womankind  there  lived  another 
Like  thee — whom  my  idolatrous  fancy  decked 
With  heavenly  graces: — 

'Twas  the  solemn  rite 
Of  my  dead  father's  obsequies;  we  stood 
Amid  the  countless  throng,  with  strange  attire 
Hid  from  each  other's  glance;    for  thus  or- 
dained 
Thy  thoughtful  care,  lest  with  outbursting  rage, 
E'en  by  the  holy  place  unawed,  our  strife 
Should  mar  the  funeral  pomp. 

With  sable  gauze 
The  nave  was  all  o'erhung;  the  altar  round 
Stood  twenty  giant  Saints,  uplifting  each 
A  torch;  and  in  the  midst  reposed  on  high 


The    cofifin,    with    o'erspreading    pall,    that 

showed, 
In  white.  Redemption's  sign ; — thereon  were 

laid 
The  staff  of  sovereignty,  the  princely  crown. 
The    golden    spurs    of   knighthood,    and    the 

sword, 
With  diamond-studded  belt : — 

And  all  was  hushed 
In  silent  prayer,  when  from  the  lofty  choir. 
Unseen,  the  pealing  organ  spoke,  and  loud 
From  hundred  voices  burst  the  choral  strain  ! 
Then,  'mid  the  tide  of  song,  the  coffin  sank 
With  the  descending  floor  beneath,  for  ever 
Down    to  the  world  below : — but,  wide  out- 
spread 
Above  the  yawning  grave,  the  pall  upheld 
The    gauds    of  earthly   state,    nor   with    the 

corse 
To  darkness  fell ;  yet  on  the  seraph  wings 
Of  Harmony,  the  enfranchised  spirit  soared 
To  Heaven  and  mercy's  throne : 

Thus  to  thy  thought. 
My  mother,  I  have  waked  the  scene  anew, 
And  say,  if  aught  of  passion  in  my  breast 
Profaned  the  solemn  hour;  yet  then  the  beams 
Of  mighty  Love — so  willed  my  guiding  star — 
First  lit  my  soul ;  but  how  it  chanced,  myself 
I  ask  in  vain. 

IsAB.  I  would  hear  all ;  so  end 

Thy  tale. 

Don  C.     What  brought  her  to  my  side,  or 

whence 
She  came,   I  know  not : — from  her  presence 

quick 
Some  secret  all-pervading  inward  charm 
Awoke;   'twas  not  the  magic  of  a  smile. 
Nor  playful  Cupid  in  her  cheeks,  nor  more. 
The  form  of  peerless  grace; — 'twas  Beauty's 

soul, 
The  speaking  virtue,  modesty  inborn, 
That  as  with  magic  spells,  impalpable 
To  sense,  my  being  thralled.     We  breathed 

together 
The  air  of  Heaven  : — enough  ! — no  utterance 

asked 
Of  words,   our  spiritual    converse  ;  —  in    my 

heart, 
Tho'  strange,  yet  with  familiar  ties  inwrought 
She  seemed,  and  instant  spake  the  thought — 

'tis  she! 
Or  none  that  lives ! 

Don  M.    ( Interposing  with  eagerness.) 
That  is  the  sacred  fire 
From  Heaven  !     The  spark  of  love — that  on 

the  soul 
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Bursts  like  the  lightning's  flash  and   mounts 

in  flame, 
When  kindred  bosoms  meet !     No  choice  re- 
mains— 
Who    shall    resist?     What    mortal    break   the 

band 
That  Heaven  has  knit? — Brother,  my  blissful 

fortune 
Was  echoed  in  thy  tale — well  thou  hast  raised 
The  veil  that  shadows  yet  my  secret  love. 
IsAB.     Thus  destiny  has  marked  the  way- 
ward course 
Of  my  two  sons :   the  mighty  torrent  sweeps 
Down  from  the  precipice ;  with  rage  he  wears 
His  proper  bed,  nor  heeds  the  channel  traced 
By  art  and  prudent  care.     So  to  the  powers, 
That  darkly  sway  the  fortunes  of  our  house. 
Trembling  I  yield.     One  pledge  of  hope  re- 
mains ; 
Great  as  their  birth — their  noble  souls. 

Isabella,    Don   Manuel,    Don   C^sar. 
Diego  is  seen  at  the  door. 

Isab.  But  see. 

My    faithful   messenger   returns.     Come  near 

me, 
Honest  Diego.     Quick!     Where  is  she?    Tell 

me. 
Where  is  my  child?    There  is  no  secret  here. 
Oh,  speak  !     No  longer  from  my  eyes  conceal 

her : 
Come !   we  are  ready  for  the  height  of  joy. 

\_She  is  about  to  lead  him  towards  the  door. 
What    means   this   pause?    Thou   lingerest — 

thou  art  dumb — 
Thy  looks  are  terror-fraught — a  shudder  creeps 
Through  all  my  frame — declare  thy  tidings! — 

speak ! 
Where  is  she?     Where  is  Beatrice? 

\She  is  about  to  rush  from  the  chamber. 
Don  M.    (To  himself  abstraHedly.) 

Beatrice ! 

Diego.    (Holding  back  the  Princess,  j 

Be  still ! 

Isab.     Where    is  she?     Anguish   tears  my 
breast ! 

Diego.  She  comes  not ; 

I  bring  no  daughter  to  thy  arms. 

Isab.  Declare 

Thy  message  !    Speak  !  by  all  the  Saints  ! 
What  has  befallen? 

Don  M.  Where  is  my  sister?    Tell  us, 

Thou  harbinger  of  ill ! 

Diego.  The  maid  is  stolen 


By  corsairs!   lost!     Oh!   that  I  ne'er  had  seen 
This  day  of  woe  ! 

Don  M.  Compose  thyself,  my  mother! 

Don  C.     Be  calm;  list  all  his  tale. 

Diego.  At  thy  command 

I    sought    in  haste  the  well-known  path  that 

leads 
To     the    old    San^luary: — Joy    winged    my 

footsteps  \ 
The  journey  was  my  last ! 

Don  C.  Be  brief! 

Don  M.  Proceed ! 

Diego.      Soon    as    I    trode    the    convent's 
court — impatient — 
I  ask  —  "Where  is  thy  daughter?"     Terror 

sate 
In  every  eye;  and  straight,  with  horror  mute, 
I  hear  the  worst. 

[Isabella  sinks,  pale  ajid  trembling,  upon  a 
chair ;  Don  Manuel  is  busied  about  her. 

Don  C.  Say'st  thou  by  pirates  stolen? 

Who  saw  the  band? — what  tongue  relates  the 
spoil? 

DiE(;o.     Not  far  a  Moorish  galley  was  des- 
cribed. 
At  anchor  in  the  bay — 

Don  C.  The  refuge  oft 

From  tempests  rage;  where  is  the  bark? 

Diego.  At  dawn, 

With  favoring  breeze  she  stood  to  sea. 

Don  C.  But  never 

One  prey  contents  the  Moor;    say,  have  they 

told 
Of  other  spoil? 

DiE(;o.  A  herd  that  pastured  near 

Was  dragged  away. 

Don  C.  Yet  from  the  convent's  bound 

How  tear  the  maid  unseen? 

Diego.  'Tis  thought,  with  ladders. 

They  scaled  the  wall. 

Don  C.       Thou  know'st  what  jealous  care 
Enshrines  the  bride  of  Heaven;    scarce  could 

their  steps 
Invade  the  secret  cells. 

Diego.  Bound  by  no  vows. 

The  maiden  roved  at  will ;   oft  would  she  seek, 
Alone,  the  garden's  shade.     Alas!   this  day. 
Ne'er  to  return ! 

Don  C.         Said'st  thou — the  prize  of  cor- 
sairs?— 
Perchance,  at  other  bidding,  she  forsook 
The  sheltering  dome — 

Isab.    (Rising  suddenly. ) 

'Twas  force  !   'twas  savage  spoil ! 
Ne'er  has  my  child,  reckless  of  honor's  ties, 
With  vile  seducer  fled !      My  sons!     Awake! 
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I  thought  to  give  a  sister  to  your  arms ; 

1  ask  a  daughter  from  your  swords !     Arise  ! 

Avenge  this  wrong  !    To  arms  !    Launch  every 

ship  ! 
Scour  all  our  coasts !     From  sea  to  sea  pursue 

them  ! 
O  bring  my  daughter — haste  ! 

Don  C.  Farewell — I  fly 

To  vengeance!  \_He goes  away. 

[Don  Manuel  arouses  iiimselffrom  a  state 
of  absira^ion,  and  turns,  with  an  air  of 
agitation,  to  Diego. 

Don  M.  Speak!   within  the  convent's 

walls 
When  first  unseen — 

Diego.  This  day  at  dawn. 

Don  M.   (To  Isabella. j  Her  name 

Thou  say'st,  is  Beatrice? 

IsAB.  No  questions  !   Fly  ! 

Don  M.     Yet  tell  me — 

IsAB.     Hdste!   Begone!   Why  this  delay? — 
Follow  thy  brother. 

Don  M.  I  conjure  thee — speak — 

ISAB.   ( Dragging  him  away.) 
Behold  my  tears! 

Don  M.  Where  was  she  hid?     What 

region 
Concealed  my  sister? 

IsAB.  Scarce  from  curious  eyes, 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth  more  safe 
My  child  had  been  ! 

Diego.  Oh!  now  a  sudden  horror 

Starts  in  my  breast. 

Don  M.  What  gives  thee  fear? 

DiEc;o.  'Twas  I 

That  guiltless  caused  this  woe ! 

IsAB.  Unhappy  man ! 

What  hast  thou  done? 

DiEGO.  To  spare  thy  mother's  heart 

One  anxious  pang,  my  mistress,  I  concealed 
What  now  my  lips  shall  tell: — 'Twas  on  the 

day 
When  thy  dead  husband  in  the  silent  tomb 
Was  laid ;     from  every  side  the  unnumbered 

throng 
Pressed     eager    to    the    solemn     rites ;      thy 

daughter — 
For  e'en  amid  the  cloistered  shade  was  noised 
The  funeral  pomp — urged  me,  with  ceaseless 

prayers, 
To  lead  her  to  the  festival  of  Death. 
In  evil  hour  I  gave  consent;  and,  shrouded 
In  sable  weeds  of  mourning,  she  surveyed 
Her  father's  obseqtiies.      With  keen  reproach 
My    bosom    tells — (for    through    the  veil  her 
charms 


Resistless  shone) — 'twas  there,  perchance,  the 

spoiler 
Lurked  to  betray. 

Don  M.   (To  himself.) 

Thrice  hapjjy  words !   I  live! 
It  was  another ! 

IsAB.   f  76- Diego. j     Faithless!   Ill  betide 
Thy  treacherous  age ! 

Diego.  Oh,  never  have  I  strayed 

From  duty's  path  !    My  mistress,  in  her  prayers 
I    heard    the   voice   of  Nature; — thus    from 

Heaven 
Ordained,  methought,  the  secret  impulse  moves 
Of  kindred  blood,  to  hallow  with  her  tears 
A  father's  grave:    the  tender  office  owned 
Thy  servant's  care,  and  thus  with  good  intent 
I  wrought  but  ill. 

Don  M.    (To  himself.)    Why  stand  I  thus, 
a  prey 
To  torturing  fears!     No  longer  will  I  bear 
The  dread  suspense — I  will  know  all ! 

Don  C.   (  IVho  reti/rns.)  Forgive  me, 

I  follow  thee. 

Don  M.       Away  !     Let  no  man  follow  ! 

{Exit. 
Don  C.    (Looking  after  him  in  surprise.) 
What  means  my  brother?    Speak — 

ISAB.  In  wonder  lost 

I  gaze ;  some  mystery  lurks — 

Don  C.  Thou  mark'st,  my  mother, 

My  quick  return  ;  with  eager  zeal  I  flew 
At  thy  command,  nor  asked  one  trace  to  guide 
My  footsteps  to  thy  daughter.      Whence  was 

torn 
Thy  treasure?     Say,  what  cloistered  solitude 
Enshrined  the  beauteous  maid? 

IsAB.  'Tis  consecrate 

To  St.  Cecilia ;  deep  in  forest  shades, 
Beyond  the  woody  ridge  that  slowly  climbs 
Towards  Etna's  towering  throne,    it  seems  a 

refuge 
Of  parted  souls ! 

Don  C.  Have  courage,  trust  thy  sons; 

She  shall  be  thine,  tho'  with  unwearied  quest 
O'er  every  land  and  sea  I  track  her  presence 
To    earth's    extremest   bounds:    one  thought 

alone 
Disturbs,  —  in    stranger    hands    my    timorous 

bride 
Waits  my  return  ;  to  thy  protefting  arms 
I  give  the  pledge  of  all  my  joy  !     She  comes ; 
Soon  on  her  faithful  bosom  thou  shalt  rest, 
In  sweet  oblivion  of  thy  cares.  {Exit. 

IsAB.    When  will  the  ancient  curse  be  stilled, 
that  weighs 
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Upon    our    house?       Some    mocking   demon 

sports 
With   every   new-formed    hope,   nor   envious 

leaves 
One  hour  «f  joy.     So  near  the  haven  smiled — 
So   smooth    the    treacherous   main — secure    I 

deemed 
My    happiness:    the  storm   was   lulled;    and 

bright 
In  evening's  lustre  gleamed  the  sunny  shore; 
Then    through    the    placid    air   the    tempest 

sweeps, 
And  bears  me  to  the  roaring  surge  again ! 
\_S/ie  goes  into  the  interior  of  the  pa/ace,  fol- 
lowed by  Diego. 


The  Scene  changes  to  the  Garden. 


Both  Choruses,  afterwards  Beatrice. 

The  Cliorns  of  Don  Manuel  enters  in  solemn 
procession,  ador/ied  with  garlands,  and  bear- 
ing the  bridal  ornaments  above  inentioned. 
The  Chorus  of  Don  C/Esar  opposes  their  en- 
trance. 

First  Cho.  (Cajetan.)  Begone! 

Second  Cho.  (Bohemund.) 

Not  at  thy  bidding ! 

Cajet.  See'st  thou  not 

Thy  presence  irks? 

Bohem.         Thou  hast  it,  then,  the  longer! 

Cajet.     My  place  is  here !     What  arm  re- 
pels me? 

Bohem.  Mine ! 

Cajet.     Don  Manuel  sent  me  hither. 

Bohem.  I  obey 

My  Lord,  Don  Caesar. 

Cajet.  To  the  eldest  born 

Thy  master  reverence  owes. 

Bohem.  The  world  belongs 

To  him  that  wins  ! 

Cajet.  Unmannered  knave,  give  place ! 

Bohem.     Our  swords  be  measured  first ! 

Cajet.  I  find  thee  ever 

A  serpent  in  my  path. 

Bohem.  Where'er  I  list, 

Thus  will  I  meet  thee  ! 

Cajet.  Say,  why  cam'st  thou  hither. 

To  spy ? 

Bohem.         And  thou  to  question  and  com- 
mand? 

Cajet.      To  parley  I  disdain  ! 

Bohem.  Too  much  I  grace  thee 

By  words ! 


Cajet.         Thy  hot  impetuous  youth  should 
bow 
To  reverend  age. 

Bohem.  Elder  thou  art — not  braver. 

Beat.    (Rushing  from  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment. ) 
Alas  !   What  mean  these  warlike  men? 

Cajet.   (To  Bohemund. j  I  heed  not 

Thy  threats  and  lofty  mien. 

Bohem.  I  serve  a  master 

Better  than  thine. 

Beat.  Alas  !    Should  he  appear  ! 

Cajet.  Thou  liest !  Don  Manuel  thou- 
sandfold excels. 

Bohem.       In    every   strife    the    wreath    of 
vi6lory  decks 
Don  Caesar's  brows ! 

Beat.  Now  he  will  come  !  Already 

The  hour  is  past ! 

Cajet.      'Tis  peace,  or  thou  shouldst  know 
My  vengeance ! 

Bohem.     Fear,  not  peace,  thy  arm  refrains. 

Beat.  Oh!  Were  he  thousand  miles  re- 
mote ! 

Cajet.  Thy  looks 

But  move  my  scorn  ;  the  compa6l  I  obey. 

Bohem.     The  coward's  ready  shield  ! 

Cajet.  Come  on  !   I  follow. 

Bohem.     To  arms ! 

Beat.    (In  the  greatest  agitation.) 
Their  falchions  gleam — the  strife  begins! 
Ye  heavenly  powers,  his  steps  refrain  !    Some 

snare 
Throw  round  his  feet,  that  in  this  hour  of  dread 
He  come  not :  all  ye  angels,  late  implored 
To  give  him  to  my  arms,  reverse  my  prayers; 
Far,  far  from  hence  convey  the  loved  one ! 

\She  runs  into  the  alcove.  At  the  moment 
when  the  two  Choruses  are  about  to  engage, 
Don  Manuel  appears. 


Don  Manuel,  the  Chorus. 


Hold! 


Don  M. 

What  do  I  see ! 

First  Cho.  to  the  Second  (Cajetan,  Beren- 
GAR,  Manfred. J 

Come  on  !   Come  on  1 
Second   Cho.   (Bohemund,  Roger,  Hippo- 
lyte.)  Down  with  them! 

Don  M.    (Stepping  between  them  with  drawn 

sword. )       Hold  ! 
Cajet.    'Tis  the  Prince  ! 
Bohem.  Be  still ! 

Don  M.  I  stretch  him  dead 

Upon  this  verdant  turf,  that  with  one  glance 
Of  scorn  prolongs  the  strife,  or  threats  his  foe! 
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-^♦•(3*»<»-<-Q^^-<-y;rtir?\-->'^-Kj-»^'»-«a<--:- 


Why  rage  ye  thus?     What  maddening  fiend 

impels 
To  blow  the  flames  of  ancient  hate  anew, 
For  ever  reconcil'd?     Say,  who  began 
The  confli6l? — Speak — 

First  Clio.  (Cajetan,  Berengar.) 
My  Prince,  we  stood — 

Second   Clio.   (Roger,  Bohemund.)    inter- 
rupting tlieni.  They  came — 
Don  M.    (To  the  First  Chorus.) 
Speak  thou ! 

First  Clio.  (Cajetan.) 

With  wreaths  adorned,  in  festal  train. 
We  bore  the  bridal  gifts;  no  thought  of  ill 
Disturbed    our  peaceful  way;    composed  for 

ever 
With  holy  pledge  of  love  we  deemed  your  strife, 
And  trusting  came;  when  here  in  rude  array 
Of  arms,  encamped  they  stood,  and  loud  de- 
fied us ! 
Don  M.     Slave!    Is  no  refuge  safe?     Shall 
discord  thus 
Profane  the  bower  of  virgin  innocence. 
The  home  of  san6lity  and  peace? 

[  To  the  Second  Chorus. 
Retire — 
Your  warlike  presence  ill  beseems;  away! 
I  would  be  private.  [77/n'  hesitate. 

In  your  master's  name 
I  give  command ;  our  souls  are  one,  our  lips 
Declare  each  other's  thoughts;  begone  ! 

S^To  the  First  Chorus. 
Remain — 
And  guard  the  entrance. 

Bohem.  So!  What  next?  Our  masters 

Are  reconciled  ;  that's  plain  ;  and  less  he  wins 
Of  thanks  than  peril,  that  with  busy  zeal 
In  princely  quarrels  stirs;   for  when  of  strife 
His  Mightiness  aweary  feels,  of  guilt 
He  throws  the  red-dyed  mantle  unconcerned 
On    his    poor    follower's    luckless    head,    and 

stands 
Arrayed  in  virtue's  robes!   So  let  them  end 
E'en  as  they  will  their  brawls,  I  hold  it  best 
That  we  obey. 

\^Exit  Second  Chorus.      The  First  tvithdraws 
to  the  back  of  the  stage ;    at  the  same  vio- 
»z^;// Beatrice  rushes  fo7'ward,  and  throws 
herself  into  Don  Manuel's  arms. 
Beat.  'Tisthou!     Ah!  cruel  one, 

Again  I  see  thee — clasp  thee — long  appalled. 
To  thousand  ills  a  prey,  trembling  I  languish 
For  thy  return  :   no  more — in  thy  loved  arms 
I  am  at  peace,  nor  think  of  dangers  past, 
Thy  breast  my  shield  from  every  threatening 
harm. 


Quick  !   Let  us  fly  !   They  see  us  not — away  ! 
Nor  lose  the  moment. 

Ha  !  Thy  looks  affright  me  ! 
Thy  sullen  cold  reserve!  Thou  tear'st  thyself 
Impatient  from  my  circling  arms,  I  know  thee 
No  more!  Is  this  Don  Manuel?  My  beloved? 
My  husband? 

Don  M.     Beatrice ! 

Beat.  No  words !  The  moment 

Is  precious !   Haste. 

Don  M.  Yet  tell  me — 

Beat.  Quick  !  Away 

Ere  these  fierce  men  return. 

Don  M.  Be  calm,  for  nought 

Shall  trouble  thee  of  ill. 

Beat.  Oh  fly  ! — alas. 

Thou  know'st  them  not ! 

Don  M.  Proteded  by  this  arm 

Canst  thou  fear  aught? 

Beat.  Oh  !   trust  me ;  mighty  men 

Are  here. 

Don  M.     Beloved  !  mightier  none  than     l! 

Beat.     And  wouldst  thou  brave  this  warlike 
host  alone? 

Don  M.     Alone !   the  men  thou  fear'st — 

Beat.  Thou  know'st  them  not, 

Nor  whom  they  serve. 

Don  M.  Myself!   I  am  their  Lord  ! 

Beat.     Thou  art  —  a  shudder  creeps  thro' 
all  my  frame ! 

Don  M.     Far  other  than  I  seemed ;  so  learn 
at  last 
To  know  me,  Beatrice.     Not  the  poor  knight 
Am  I,  the  stranger  and  unknown,  that  loving 
Taught    thee    to    love;     but  what  I  am — my 

race — 
My  power— 

Beat.  And  art  thou  not  Don  Manuel? 

Speak — 
Who  art  thou? 

Don  M.        Chief  of  all  that  bear  the  name, 
I  am  Don  Manuel,  Prince  of  Messina! 

Beat.     Art  thou  Don  Manuel,  Don  Caesar's 
brother? 

Don  M.     Don  Caesar  is  my  brother. 

Beat.  Is  thy  brother  ! 

Don  M.     What  means  this  terror?  Know'st 
thou,  then,  Don  Csesar? 
None  other  of  my  race? 

Beat.  Art  thou  Don  Manuel, 

That  with  thy  brother  liv'st  in  bitter  strife 
Of  long  inveterate  hate? 

Don  M.  This  very  sun 

Smiled    on    our   glad   accord !     Yes,  we   are 

brothers ! 
Brothers  in  heart ! 
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Beat.  And  reconcil'd?    This  day? 

Don  M.     What    stirs   this   wild    disorder? 
Hast  thou  known 
Aught    but    our  name?     Say,  hast  thou  told 

me  all? 
Is  there  no  secret?     Hast  thou  nought  con- 
cealed ? 
Nothing  disguised? 

Beat.  Thy  words  are  dark ;  explain 

What  shall  I  tell  thee? 

Don  M.  Of  thy  mother  nought 

Hast  thou  e'er  told  ;  who  is  she?    If  in  words 
I  paint  her,  bring  her  to  thy  sight — 

Beat.  Thou  know'st  her  ! 

And  thou  wert  silent ! 

Don  M.  If  I  know  thy  mother. 

Horrors  betide  us  both  ! 

Beat.  Oh  !  she  is  gracious 

As  the  sun's  orient  beam  !   Yes !   I  behold  her ; 
Fond  memory  wakes; — and  from  my  bosom's 

depths 
Her  godlike  presence  rises  to  my  view ! 
I  see  around  her  snowy  neck  descend 
The  tresses  of  her  raven  hair,  that  shade 
The  form  of  sculptured  loveliness;   I  see 
The  pale,  high-thoughted  brow;  the  darken- 
ing glance 
Of  her  large  lustrous  orbs ;   I  hear  the  tones 
Of  soul-fraught  sweetness ! 

Don  M.  'Tis  herself! 

Beat.  This  day, 

Perchance,  had  given  me  to  her  arms,  and  knit 
Our  souls  in  everlasting  love; — such  bliss 
I  have  renounced,  yes !   I  have  lost  a  mother 
For  thee ! 

Don  M.    Console  thyselt',  Messina's  Princess 
Henceforth  shall  call  thee  daughter ;    to  her 

feet 
I  lead  thee;  come — she  waits. 

Beat.  What  hast  thou  said  ? 

Thy  mother  and  Don  Caesar's?  Never !  never ! 

Don  M.      Thou  shudderest !     Whence  this 
horror?     Hast  thou  known 
My  mother?     Speak — 

Beat.  O  grief!    O  dire  misfortune  ! 

Alas!  that  e'er  I  lived  to  see  this  day! 

Don  M.   What  troubles  thee?  Thou  know'st 
me,  thou  hast  found, 
In  the  poor  stranger  knight,  Messina's  Prince. 

Beat.     Give  me  the  dear  unknown  again  ! 
With  him. 
On  earth's  remotest  wilds  I  could  be  blest ! 

Don  C.     ( Behind  the  scene.)    Away!    what 
rabble  throng  is  here? 

Beat.  That  voice! 

Oh,  heavens!     Where  shall  I  fly! 


Don  M.  Know'st  thou  that  voice? 

No  !  thou  hast  never  heard  it ;  to  thine  ear 
'Tis  strange — 

Beat.         Oh,  come — delay  not — 

Don  M.  Wherefore  fly? 

It  is  my  brother's  voice  !     He  seeks  me — how 
He  tracked  my  steps — 

Beat.  By  all  the  holy  Saints ! 

Brave  not  his  wrath  !    oh  !    quit  this  place — 

avoid  him — 
Meet  not  thy  brother  here ! 

Don  M.  My  soul !   thy  fears 

Confound;    thou  hear' st  me  not ;  our  strife  is 

o'er. 
Yes  !  we  are  reconciled. 

Beat.  Prote6l  me.  Heaven, 

In  this  dread  hour  ! 

Don  M.  a  sudden  dire  presage 

Starts  in  my  breast — I  shudder  at  the  thought : 
If  it  be  true!    Oh,  horror!    Could  she  know 
That  voice !     Wert  thou — my  tongue  denies 

to  utter 
The  words  of  fearful  import — Beatrice  ! 
Say,  wert  thou  present  at  the  funeral  rites 
Of  my  d  ead  sire  ? 

Beat.  Alas ! 

Don  M.  Thou  wert ! 

Beat.  Forgive  me ! 

Don  M.      Unhappy  woman  ! — 

Beat.  I  was  present ! 

Don  M.  Horror ! 

Beat.     Some  mighty  impulse  urged  me  to 
the  scene — 
Oh,  be  not  angry — to  thyself  I  owned 
The  ardent  fond  desire ;  with  darkening  brow 
Thou  listenedst  to  my  prayer,  and  I  was  silent, 
But  what  misguiding  inauspicious  star 
Allured,  I  know  not ;   from  my  inmost  soul 
The  wish,  the  dear  emotion  spoke;  and  vain 
Aught  else:  —  Diego  gave  consent — oh,  par- 
don mc ! 
I  disobeyed  thee. 

\She  advatiees  towards  him  imploringly ;  at 
the  same  moment  Don  Cv^:sar  enters,  ac- 
companied by  the  tuhole  Chorus. 

Both  Brothers,  Both  Choruses,  Beatrice. 

Second  Cho.   (Bohemund)  to  Don  C^sar. 
Thou  believ'st  us  not — 
Believe  thine  eyes ! 

Don  C.  (Rushes  forward  furiously,  and  at 
the  sight  of  his  brother  starts  back  with 
horror.)        Some  hell-born  magic  cheats 

My  senses ;  in  her  arms !     Envenomed  snake  ! 
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Is   this   thy   love?      For  this  thy  treacherous 

heart 
Could  hire  with  guise  of  friendship  !     O  from 

Heaven 
Breathed  my  immortal  hate !    Down,  down  to 

Hell, 
Thou  soul  of  falsehood  ! 

\^He  stabs  him,  Don  Manuel /«//(•. 
Don  M.  Beatrice  ! — my  brother ! — 

I  die! 

\^Dies.     Beatrice  sinks  lifeless  at  his  side. 
First  Cho.  (Cajetan.) 
Help  !   Help  !  To  arms !  Avenge  with  blood 
The  bloody  deed ! 

Second  Cho.  (Bohemund.J 

The  fortune  of  the  day 
Is  ours  !  The  strife  for  ever  stilled  : — -Messina 
Obeys  one  Lord. 

First    Cho.    (Cajetan,    Berengar,    Man- 
fred.) Revenge!     The  murderer 
Shall  die  !     Quick  offer  to  your  master's  shade 
Appeasing  sacrifice ! 

Second  Cho.   (Bohemund,  Roger,   Hippo- 
lyte.)  My  Prince  !  fear  nothing, 

Thy  friends  are  true. 

Don    C.       (Steps    between    them,    looking 
around.)  Be  still !   The  foe  is  slain 

That  pradlised  on  my  trusting  honest  heart 
With  snares  of  brother's  love  !   O  direful  shows 
The   deed  of  death !     But  righteous  Heaven 
hath  judged. 
First  Cho.  (Cajetan.) 
Alas  to  thee,  Messina!   Woe  for  ever! 
Sad  city  !     From  thy  blood-stained  walls  this 

deed 
Of  nameless  horror  taints  the  skies :   ill  fare 
Thy  mothers  and  thy  children,  youth  and  age. 
And  offspring  yet  unborn  ! 

Don  C.  Too  late  your  grief — 

Here  give  your  help.     \^Pointing  to  Beatrice. 
Call  her  to  life,  and  quick 
Depart  this  scene  of  terror  and  of  death. 
I  must  away  and  seek  my  sister: — Hence! 
Condud:  her  to  my  mother — 
And  tell  her  that  her  son,  Don  Caesar,  sends 
her !  {Exit. 

\_The  senseless  Beatrice  is  placed  ott  a  litter 
and  carried  away  by  the  Second  Chorus. 
The  First  Chorus  remains  with  the  body, 
round  which  the  boys  who  bear  the  l>ridal 
presents  range  themselves  in  a  setnicircle. 

Chorus  (Cajetan.) 

List,  how  with  dreaded  mystery 

Was  signed  to  my  prophetic  soul, 
Of  kindred  blood  the  dire  decree: — 


Hither  with  noiseless  giant  stride 

I  saw  the  hideous  Fiend  of  terror  glide! 

'Tis  past! — I  strive  not  to  control 
My  shuddering  awe — so  swift  of  ill 
The  Fates  the  warning  sign  fulfil. 

Lo  !  to  my  sense  dismayed, 
Sudden  the  deed  of  death  has  shown 
Whate'er  my  boding  fears  portrayed: 

The  visioned  thought  was  pain ; 

The  present  horror  curdles  every  vein  ! 

One  of  the  Chorus  (Manfred.) 

Sound,  sound  the  plaint  of  wOe  ! 

Beautiful  Youth ! 
Outstretched  and  pale  he  lies. 
Untimely  cropped  in  early  bloom ; 
The  heavy  night  of  death  has  sealed  his  eyes; — 
In  this  glad  hour  of  nuptial  joy, 
Snatched  by  relentless  doom, 
He  sleeps — while,  echoing  to  the  sky. 
Of  sorrow  bursts  the  loud  despairing  cry  ! 

A  second  {CK]KTA-ti.) 

We  come,  we  come,  in  festal  pride, 

To  greet  the  beauteous  Bride; 

Behold  !   the  nuptial  gifts,  the  rich  attire  : 

The  banquet  waits,  the  guests  are  there ; 
They  bid  thee  to  the  solemn  rite 

Of  Hymen  quick  repair. 
Thou  hear'st  them  not — the  sportive  lyre. 

The  frolic  dance,  shall  ne'er  invite; 
Nor  wake  thee  from  thy  lowly  bed, 
For  deep  the  slumber  of  the  dead  ! 

TJie  whole  Chorus. 

No  more  the  echoing  horn  shall  cheer. 

Nor  bride  with  tones  of  sweetness  charm  his 

ear; 
On  the  cold  earth  he  lies, 
In  death's  eternal  slumber  closed  his  eyes. 

A  third  (Cajetan.) 

What  are  the  hopes,  and  fond  desires 

Of  mortals'  transitory  race? 
This  day,  with  harmony  of  voice  and  soul. 

Ye  woke  the  long-extinguished  fires 

Of  brothers'  love — yon  flaming  orb 
Lit  with  his  earliest  beams  your  dear  embrace : 

At  eve,  upon  the  gory  sand 
Thou  liest — a  reeking  corse ! 

Stretched  by  a  brother's  murderous  hand. 

Vain  projedls,  treacherous  hopes. 
Child  of  the  fleeting  hour,  are  thine; 
Fond  man  !    thou  rear'st  on  dust  each  bold 
design. 
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Chorus  (Berengar.) 

To  thy  mother  I  will  bear 
The  burden  of  unutterable  wo  ! 
Quick  shall  yon  cypress,  blooming  fair, 

Bend  to  the  axe's  murderous  blow. 

Then  twine  the  mournful  bier! 
For  ne'er  with  verdant  life  the  tree  shall  smile 
That  grew  on  death's  devoted  soil ; 
Ne'er  in  the  breeze  the  branches  play, 
Nor  shade  the  wanderer  in  the  noontide  ray ; 
'Twas  marked  to  bear  the  fruits  of  doom, 
Cursed  to 'the  service  of  the  tomb. 

First  (Cajetan.) 

Wo  to  the  murderer  !     Wo  ! 
That  sped  exulting  in  his  pride. 
Behold  !   the  parched  earth  drinks  the  crimson 
tide, 


Down,  down  it  flows,  unceasingly, 
To  the  dim  caverned  halls  below. 

Where   throned    in  kindred  gloom  the  sister 
train. 
Of  Themis  progeny  severe, 

Brood  in  their  songless  silent  reign  ! 

Stern  ministers  of  wrath's  decree. 

They  catch  in  swarthy  cups  thy  streaming  gore. 

And   pledge  with  horrid  rites  for  vengeance 
evermore ! 

Second  (Berengar.) 

Tho'  swift  of  deeds  the  traces  fade 

From  earth,  before  the  enlivening  ray; 

As  o'er  the  brow  the  transient  shade 

Of  thought,  the  hues  of  fancy  flit  away  :  — 

Yet  in  the  mystic  womb  unseen, 
Of  the  dark  ruling  Hours  that  sway 
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Our  mortal  lot,  whate'er  has  been, 

With  new  creative  germ  defies  decay. 
The  blooming  field  is  time, 
For  Nature's  ever-teeming  shoot, 
And  all  is  seed,  and  all  is  fruit. 

[  The  Chorus  goes  away,  bearing  the  corpse  of 
Don  Manuel  on  a  bier. 

SCENE.— 77/^  Hall  of  Pillars.     It  is  night. 

The  stage  is  lighted  from  above  by  a  single  large 
lamp. 

Donna  Isabella  and  Diego  advance  to  the 
front. 

Isab.      As  yet  no  joyful  tidings,  not  a  trace 
Found  of  the  lost  one ! 

Diego.  Nothing  have  we  heard, 

My  mistress;  yet  o'er  every  track,  unwearied. 
Thy  sons  pursue.  Ere  long  the  rescued  maid 
Shall  smile  at  dangers  past. 

Isab.  Alas!  Diego, 

My  heart  is  sad ;    'twas  I  that  caused  this  wo  ! 

Diego.       Vex    not    thy    anxious    bosom ; 
nought    escaped 
Thy  thoughtful  care. 

Isab.  Oh  !  had  I  earlier  shown 

The  hidden  treasure ! 

Diego.  Prudent  were  thy  counsels. 

Wisely  thou  left'st  her  in  retirement's  shade; 
So,  trust  in  Heaven. 

Isab.  Alas !  no  joy  is  perfe6l — 

Without  this  chance  of  ill  my  bliss  were  pure. 

Diego.     Thy  happiness  is  but  delayed;  en- 
joy 
The  concord  of  thy  .sons. 

Isab.  The  sight  was  rapture 

Supreme — when,  locked  in  one  another's  arms. 
They  glowed  with  brothers'  love. 

Diego.  And  in  the  heart 

It  burns;    for  ne'er  their  princely  souls  have 

stooped 
To  mean  disguise. 

Isab.  Now,  too,  their  bosoms  wake 

To  gentler  thoughts,   and  own  the  softening 

sway 
Of  love.      No  more  their  hot  impetuous  youth 
Revels  in  liberty  untamed,  and  spurns 
Restraint  of  Law — attempered  passion^s  self. 
With  modest  chaste  reserve. 

To  thee,  Diego, 
I  will  imfold  my  secret  heart;  this  liour 
Of  feeling's  opening  bloom,  expe<5led  long, 
Wakes  boding  fears:   thou  know'st  to  sudden 
rage 


Love    stirs    tumultuous   breasts; — and    if  this 
flame 

With   jealousy   should    rouse  the    slumbering 
fires 

Of  ancient  hate — I  shudder  at  the  thought! 

If    these    discordant    souls    perchance    have 
thrilled 

In  fatal  unison  ! — Enough — the  clouds, 

That   black  with  thundering  menace  o'er  me 
hung, 

Are  past ;  some  angel  sped  them  tranquil  by. 

And  my  enfranchised  spirit  breathes  again  ! 
Diego.     Rejoice,  my  mistress;  for  thy  gen- 
tle sense. 

And    soft    prevailing    art,    more   weal    have 
wrought 

Than  all  thy  husband's  power.     Be  praise  to 
thee 

And  thy  auspicious  star  ! 

Isab.  Yes  !   fortune  smiled  ; 

Nor  light  the  task,  so  long  with  apt  disguise 

To  veil  the  cherished  secret  of  my  heart. 

And  cheat  my  ever-jealous  lord :   more  hard 

To  stifle  mighty  nature's  pleading  voice, 

That,  like  a  prisoned  fire,  for  ever  strove 

To  rend  its  confines. 

Diego.  All  shall  yet  be  well ; 

Fortune,  propitious  to  our  hopes,  gave  pledge 

Of  bliss  that  time  will  show. 

Isab.  I  praise  not  yet 

My  natal  star,  while  darkening  o'er  my  fate 

This  mystery  hangs :     too  well  the  dire  mis- 
chance 

Tells   of  the    Fiend  whose  never  slumbering 


rage 


Now    list   what   I  have 


Pursues    our    house. 

done, 
And  prai.se  or  blame  me  as  thou  wilt ;   from 

thee 
My  bosom  guards  no  secret: — ill  I  brook 
This   dull    repose,  while  swift  o'er  land  and 

sea 
My  sons  unwearied  track  their  sister's  flight. 
Yes!     I    have    sought — Heaven    counsels  oft, 

when  vain 
All  mortal  aid. 

Diego.         What  I  ma\-  know,  my  Mistress, 
Declare. 

Isab.       On  Etna's  solitary  heiglit 
A  reverend  Hermit  dwells; — benamed  of  old. 
The   Mountain  Seer; — who  to  the  realms  of 

light 
More  near  abiding  than  the  toilsome  race 
Of  mortals  here  below,  with  purer  air 
Has  cleansed  each  earthly  grosser  sense  away ; 
And  from  the  lofty  peak  of  gathered  years, 
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As  from  his  mountain  home,  with  downward 

glance 
Surveys  the  crooked  paths  of  worldy  strife. 
To  him  are  known  the  fortunes  of  our  house. 
Oft  has  the  holy  Sage  besought  response 
From  Heaven,  and  many  a  curse  with  earnest 

prayer 
Averted  ;  thither  at  my  bidding  flew, 
On  wings  of  youthful  haste,  a  messenger, 
To  ask  some  tidings  of  my  child  :   each  hour 
I  wait  his  homeward  footsteps. 

Diego.  If  mine  eyes 

Deceive  me  not,  he  comes;  and  well  his  speed 
Has  earned  thy  praise. 

Messenger,  Isabella,  Diego. 

IsAB.   (To  Messenger.^ 

Now  speak,  and  nothing  hide 
Of  weal  or  woe  :   be  Truth  upon  thy  lips ! 
What  tidings  bear'st  thou  from  the  mountain 
Seer? 


Mes.      His   answer,    "Quick,    retrace   thy 
steps — the  lost  one 
Is  found." 

IsAB.     Auspicious  tongue  !   Celestial  sounds 
Of  peace  and  joy!   thus  ever  to  my  vows, 
Thrice    honored    Sage,    thy   kindly   message 

spoke ! 
But  say,  which  heaven-dire6led  brother  traced 
My  daughter? 

Mrs.  'Twas  thy  eldest  born  that  found 

The  deep-secluded  maid. 

IsAB.  Is  it  Don  Manuel 

That  gives  her  to  my  arms?     Oh,  he  was  ever 
The    child  of  blessing !     Tell  me,  hast  thou 

borne 
My  offering  to  the  aged  man? — the  tapers 
To  burn  before  his  Saint!   for  gifts,  the  prize 
Of  worldly  hearts,  the  man  of  God  disdains. 

Mes.      He  took  the  torches  from  my  hands 
in  silence 
And  stepping  to  the  altar — where  the  lamp 
Burned  to  his  Saint — illumed  them  at  its  fire, 
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And  instant  set  in  flames  the  hermit  cell, 
Where  he  has  honored  God  these  ninety  years  ! 
ISAB.     What  hast  thou  said  ?     What  horrors 

fright  my  soul? 
Mes.     And  three  times  shrieking  "Woe!  " 

with  downward  course, 
He  fled;  but  silent  with  uplifted  arm 
Beckoned  me  not  to  follow,  nor  regard  him ! 
So  hither  I  have  hastened,  terror  sped. 

IsAB.    Oh,  I  am  tossed  amid  the  surge  again 
Of  doubt  and  anxious  fears;  thy  tale  appals 
With   ominous   sounds  of  ill.      My  daughter 

found — 
Thou   say'st;    and  by  my  eldest  born,  Don 

Manuel? 
The  tidings  ne'er  shall  bless,  that  heralded 
This  deed  of  woe  ! 

Mes.  My  Mistress  !  look  around, 

Behold  the  hermit's  message  to  thine  eyes 
Fulfilled.     Some  charm  deludes  my  sense,  or 

hither 
Thy  daughter  comes,  girt  by  the  warlike  train 
Of  thy  two  sons! 

[Beatrice  is  carried  in  by  the  Sccorui  Chorus 
on  a  litter,  and  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
stage.  She  is  still  without  perception,  atid 
motionless. 

Isabella,  Diego,  Messenger,  Beatrice. 

Chorus  (BoHEMUND,  Roger,  Hippolyte,  and 
the  other  nine  followers  of  Don  C^sar.) 

Cho.  (BoHEMUND.)  Here  at  thy  feet  we  lay 
The  maid,  obedient  to  our  Lord's  command: 
'Twas  thus  he  spoke — "  Condu6l  her  to  my 

mother ; 
And  tell  her  that  her  son,  Don  Caesar,  sends 

her!" 

I  sab.    (/s  advancing  towards  her  7vifh  out- 
stretched arms,  and  starts  back  in  horror.) 
Heavens !  she  is  motionless  and  pale  ! 

Cho.  (Bohemund.)  She  lives. 

She  will  awake,  but  give  her  time  to  rouse 
From  the  dread  shock  that  holds  each  sense 
enthralled. 

IsAB.     My  daughter !     Child  of  all  my  cares 
and  pains ! 
And  is  it  thus  I  see  thee  once  again? 
Thus  thou  returnest  to  thy  father's  halls! 
O  let  my  breath  relume  thy  vital  spark ; 
Yes !  I  will  strain  thee  to  a  mother's  arms 
And  hold  thee  fast— till,  from  the  frost  of  death 
Released,  thy  life-warm  current  throbs  again. 

[  To  the  Chorus. 


Where  hast  thou  found  her?     Speak!     What 

dire  mischance 
Has  caused  this  sight  of  wo  ! 

Cho.  (Bohemund.)  My  lips  are  dumb! 

Ask  not  of  me:   thy  son  will  tell  thee  all — 
Don  Caesar — for  'tis  he  that  sends  her. 

IsAB.  Tell  me, 

Would' St  thou  not  say  Don  Manuel ! 

Cho.  (Bohemund.)  'Tis  Don  Caesar 

That  sent  her  to  thee. 

IsAB.   (To  the  Messenger.^ 

How  declared  the  Seer? 
Speak!     Was  it  not  Don  Manuel? 

Mes.  'Twas  he! 

The  elder  born. 

IsAB.  Be  blessings  on  his  head 

Whiche'er  it  be;  to  him  I  owe  a  daughter. 
Alas !   that  in  this  blissful  hour,  so  long 
Expe(fted,  long  implored,  some  envious  Fiend 
Should  mar  my  joy  !     Oh,  I  must  stem  the  tide 
Of  nature's   transport !      In  her  childhood's 

home 
I  see  my  daughter;  me  she  knows  not — heeds 

not — 
Nor  answers  to  a  mother's  voice  of  love  ! 
Ope,  ye  dear  eyelids  —  hands  be  warm  —  and 

heave 
Thou  lifeless  bosom  with  responsive  throbs 
To  mine!     'Tis  she! — Diego,  look!    'tis  Be- 
atrice! 
The  long-concealed  —  the  lost  —  the  rescued 

one! 
Before  the  world  I  claim  her  for  my  own ! 
Cho.  (Bohemund.)    New  signs  of  terror  to 
my  boding  soul 
Are  pi6lured; — in  amazement  lost  I  stand! 
What  light  shall  pierce  this  gloom  of  mystery? 
IsAB.    (  To  the  Chorus,  who  exhibit  marks  of 
confusion  and  etubarrassmcnt. ) 

0  ye  hard  hearts !     Ye  rude  unpitying  men  ! 
A  mother's  transport  from  your  breasts  of  steel 
Rebounds,  as  from  the  rocks  the  heaving  surge  ! 

1  look  around  your  train,  nor  mark  one  glance 
Of  soft  regard.    Where  are  my  sons?     Oh,  tell 

me ! 
Why  come  they  not,  and  from  their  beaming 

eyes 
Speak  comfort  to  my  soul  ?  For  here  environed 
I  stand  amid  the  desert's  raging  brood. 
Or  monsters  of  the  deep ! 

Diego.  She  opes  her  eyes! 

She  moves  !     She  lives  ! 

IsAB.  She  lives !   On  me  be  thrown 

Her  earliest  glance ! 

Diego.  See  !  They  are  closed  again — 

She  shudders ! 


IsAB.     (To  the  Chorus.)     Quick!    Retire — 
your  aspe6l  frights  her. 

\^Chorits  steps  back. 

BoHEM.     Well  pleased  I  shun  her  sight. 

Diego.  With  outstretched  eyes, 

And  wonderstruck,  she  seems  to  measure  thee. 

Beat.       Not    strange    those   lineaments  — 
where  am  I? 

IsAB.  Slowly 

Her  sense  returns. 

Diego.  Behold  !  upon  her  knees 

She  sinks. 

Beat.       O  angel  visage  of  my  mother ! 

IsAB.     Child  of  my  heart ! 

Beat.  See  !  kneeling  at  thy  feet 

The  guilty  one ! 

IsAB.  I  hold  thee  in  my  arms ! 

Enough — forgotten  all ! 

Diego.  Look  in  my  face, 

Canst  thou  remember  me? 

Beat.  The  reverened  brows 

Of  honest  old  Diego  ! 

IsAB.  Faithful  guardian 

Of  thy  young  years. 

Beat.  And  am  I  once  again 

With  kindred? 

IsAB.     Nought  but  death  shall  part  us  more  ! 

Beat.     Will    thou    ne'er   send    me   to  the 
stranger? 

IsAB.  Never ! 

Fate  is  appeased. 

Beat.  And  am  I  next  thy  heart? 

And  was  it  all  a  dream — a  hideous  dream? 
My  mother !  at  my  feet  he  fell ! — 1  know  not 
What   brought    me  hither — yet  'tis  well. — O 

bliss ! 
That  I  am  safe  in  thy  protedting  arms ; 
They   would   have   ta'en  me  to  the  Princess 

Mother — 
Sooner  to  death ! 

IsAB.  My  daughter,  calm  thy  fears; 

Messina's  Princess — 

Beat.  Name  her  not  again  ! 

At  that  ill-omened  sound  the  chill  of  death 
Creeps  through  my  trembling  frame. 

IsAB.  My  child  !   but  hear  me — 

Beat.     She   has  two  sons  by  mortal  hate 
dissevered, 
Don  Manuel  and  Don  Caesar — 

IsAB.  'Tis  myself! 

Behold  thy  mother ! 

Beat.  Have  I  heard  thee?   Speak! 

IsAB.      I    am    thy    mother   and    Messina's 
Princess ! 

Beat.     Art  thou   Don  Manuel's  and  Don 
Caesar's  mother? 


Isab.     And  thine  !     They  are  thy  brethren 

whom  thou  nam'st. 
Beat.     O  gleam  of  horrid  light ! 
IsAB.  What  troubles  thee? 

Say,  whence  this  strange  emotion? 

Beat.  Yes!   'twas  they! 

Now  I  remember  all ;  no  dream  deceived  me, 
They  met — 'tis  fearful  truth  !  Unhappy  men  ! 
— Where  have  ye  hid  him? 

\She  rushes  towards  the   Chorus :   they  turn 

away  from    her.       A  funeral  march    is 

heard  in  the  distance. 

Cho.  Horror  !   Horror ! 

Isab.  Hid ! 

Speak— who  is  hid?    and  what  is  true?     Ye 

stand 
In  silent  dull  amaze — as  tho'  ye  fathomed 
Her   words   of  mystery !— In    your    faltering 

tones — 
Your  brows — I  read  of  horrors  yet  unknown. 
That  would  refrain  my  tongue!     What  is  it? 

Tell  me ! 
I  will  know  all !     Why  fix  ye  on  the  door 
That  awe-struck  gaze?     What  mournful  music 
sounds?  \_The  march  is  heard  nearer. 

Cho.     (Bohemund.) 
It  comes !   it  comes  !  and  all  shall  be  declared 
With  terrible  voice.     My  Mistress !  steel  thy 

heart, 
Be  firm,  and  bear  with  courage  what  awaits  thee 
— For  more  than  woman's  soul  thy  destined 

griefs 
Demand. 

Isab.      What  comes?    and  what  awaits  me? 
Hark ! 
With  fearful  tones  the  death  wail  smites  mine 

ear — 
It    echoes    thro'   the  house !      Where  are  my 
sons? 

[  The  first  Seniichorus  brings  in  the  body  of 
Don  Manuel  on  a  bier,  which  is  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  stage.  A  black  pall  is 
spread  over  it. 

Isabella,  Beatrice,  Diego,  both  Choruses. 

First  Chorus  (Cajetan.) 

With  Sorrow  in  his  train. 
From  street  to  street  the  King  of  Terror  glides ; 

With  stealthy  foot,  and  slow, 
He  creeps  where'er  the  fleeting  race 

Of  man  abides ! 
In  turn  at  every  gate 
Is  heard  the  dreaded  knock  of  Fate, 
The  message  of  unutterable  woe  ! 
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(Berengar,) 

When,  in  the  sere 

And  Autumn  leaves  decayed, 

The  mournful  forest  tells  how  quickly  fade 

The  glories  of  the  year ! 

When  in  the  silent  tomb  opprest, 

Frail  man,  with  weight  of  days, 
Sinks  to  his  tranquil  rest; 

Contented  Nature  but  obeys 
Her  everlasting  law, — 
The  general  doom  awakes  no  shuddering  awe ! 

But,  mortals,  oh  !   prepare 
For  mightier  ills:   with  ruthless  hand, 
Fell  murder  cuts  the  holy  band — 

The  kindred  tie:   insatiate  Death, 
With  unrelenting  rage. 
Bears  to  his  bark  the  flower  of  blooming  age  ! 

(Cajetan.) 

When  clouds  athwart  the  lowering  sky 

Are  driven — when  bursts  with  hollow  moan 
The  thunder's  peal — our  trembling  bosoms 
own 

The  might  of  awful  Destiny! 

Yet  oft  the  lightning's  glare 

Darts  sudden  thro'  the  cloudless  air: — 
Then  in  thy  short  delusive  day 

Of  bliss,  oh  !  dread  the  treacherous  snare; 

Nor  prize  the  fleeting  goods  and  vain. 
The  flowers  that  bloom  but  to  decay ! 

Nor  wealth,  nor  joy,  nor  aught  but  pain. 
Was  e'er  to  mortal's  lot  secure: — 
Our  first  best  lesson — to  endure ! 

IsAB.      What  shall  I  hear?     What  horrors 
lurk  beneath 
This  funeral  pall? 

[^S/ie   steps   towards   the    bier,  but  suddenly 
pauses,  and  stands  irresolute. 

Some  strange  mysterious  dread 
Enthrals  my  sense.     I  would  approach,  and 

sudden 
The  icecold  grasp  of  terror  holds  me  back  ! 
[71?  Beatrice,  wlio  has  thrown  herself  be- 
tween her  and  the  bier. 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  will  unveil — 

[  On  raising  the  pall,  she  discovers  the  body 
of  Don  Manuel. 

Eternal  Powers !     It  is  my  son  ! 

[^She  stands  in  mute  horror.     Beatrice  sinhs 

to  the  ground  with  a  shriek  of  atiguish  near 

the  bier. 

Cho.     Unhappy  mother  !   'tis  thy  son.     Thy 

lips 

Have  uttered  what  my  faltering  tongue  denied  ! 


Isab.      My  soul !     My  Manuel !     O  eternal 

grief! 
And  is  it  thus  I  see  thee?     Thus  thy  life 
Has  bought  thy  sister  from  the  spoiler's  rage? 
Where  was  thy  brother?     Could  no  arm  be 

found 
To  shield  thee?  O — be  curst  the  hand  that  dug 
These  gory  wounds  !    A  curse  on  her  that  bore 
The   murderer   of  my   son !      Ten    thousand 

curses 
On  all  their  race ! 

Cho.  Woe !     Woe ! 

Isab.  And  is  it  thus 

Ye  keep  your  word,  ye  Gods?     Is  this  your 

truth? 
Alas !   for  him  that  trusts  with  honest  heart 
Your  soothing  wiles.     Why  have  I  hoped  and 

trembled  ? 
And  this  the  issue  of  my  prayers !     Attend, 
Ye  terror-stricken  witnesses,  that  feed 
Your  gaze  upon  my  anguish;  learn  to  know 
How  warning  visions  cheat,  and  boding  seers 
But  mock  our  credulous  hopes: — let  none  be- 
lieve 
The  voice  of  Heaven  ! 

When  in  my  teeming  womb 
This  daughter  lay,  her  father,  in  a  dream, 
Saw  from  his  nuptial  couch  two  laurels  grow, 
And  in  the  midst  a  lily  all  in  flames. 
That  catching  swift  the  boughs  and  knotted 

stems. 
Burst  forth  with  crackling  rage,  and  o'er  the 

house 
Spread  in  one  mighty  sea  of  fire.     Perplexed 
By  this  terrific  dream,  my  husband  sought 
The  counsels  of  the  mystic  art,  and  thus 
Pronounced  the  Sage — "  If  I  a  daughter  bore. 
The  murderess  of  his  sons,  the  destined  spring 
Of  ruin  to  our  house,  the  baleful  child 
Should  see  the  light." 

Cho.  (Cajetan  <7/;^Bohemund.) 

What  hast  thou  said,  my  Mistress? 
Woe!  Woe! 

Isab.         For  this  her  ruthless  father  spoke 
The  dire  behest  of  death.     I  rescued  her 
The  innocent,  the  doomed  one: — from  my 

arms 
The    babe   was   torn :     to   stay   the   curse  of 

Heaven, 
And  save  my  sons,  the  mother  gave  her  child ; 
And  now  by  robber  hands  her  brother  falls; — 
My  child  is  guiltless; — O,  she  slew  him  not! 
Cho.     Woe!  Woe! 
Isab.     No  trust  the  fabling  readers  of  the 

stars 
Have  e'er  deserved  !     Hear  how  another  spoke 
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With  comfort  to  my  soul,  and  him  I  deemed 
Inspired  to  voice  the  secrets  of  the  skies ! 
"  My  daughter  should  unite  in  love  the  hearts 
Of  my  dissevered  sons:" — and  thus  their  tales 
Of  curse  and  blessing  on  her  head,  proclaim 
Each  other's  falsehood.     No!    she  ne'er  has 

brought 
A  curse — the  innocent !   nor  time  was  given 
The  blessed  promise  to  fulfil !     Their  tongues 
Were  false  alike — their  boasted  art  is  vain — 
With  trick  of  words  they  cheat  our  credulous 

ears 
Or  are  themselves  deceived  !     Nought  ye  may 

know 
Of  dark  futurity,  the  sable  streams 
Of  Hell  the  fountain  of  your  hidden  lore, 
Or  yon  bright  spring  of  everlasting  light ! 

First  Chorus  (Cajetan.) 

Woe  !   Woe  !   thy  tongue  refrain  ! 
Oh,  pause,  nor  thus  with  impious  rage 


The  might  of  Heaven  profane ; 
The  holy  oracles  are  wise — 
Expe6l  with  awe  thy  coming  destinies ! 

IsAB.     My  tongue  shall  speak  as  prompts  my 

swelling  heart; 
My  griefs  shall  cry  to  Heaven !     Why  do  we 

lift 
Our  suppliant  hands,  and  at  the  sacred  shrines 
Kneel  to  adore?     Good  easy  dupes!     What 

win  we 
From    faith   and  pious  awe? — to  touch  with 

prayers 
The  tenants  of  yon  azure  realms  on  high, 
Were  hard  as  with  an  arrow's  point  to  pierce 
The    silvery    moon.       Hid    is  the  womb  of 

Time, 
Impregnable  to  mortal  glance,  and  deaf 
The  adamantine  walls  of  Heaven  rebound 
The  voice  of  anguish — O  'tis  one  whate'er 
The  flight  of  birds — the  aspe6t  of  the  stars  I 
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The  Book  of  Nature  is  a  maze — a  dream 
The  Sage's  art, — and  every  sign  a  falsehood! 

Second  Chorus  (Bohemund.) 

Woe  !  Woe  '     Ill-fated  woman,  stay 

Thy  maddening  blasphemies; 

Thou  but  disovvn'st,  with  purblind  eyes, 
The  flaming  Orb  of  day  ! 
Confess  the  Gods, — they  dwell  on  high — 
They  circle  thee  with  awful  majesty  ! 

All  the  Knights. 

Confess  the  Gods — they  dwell  on  high — 
They  circle  thee  with  awful  majesty  ! 

Beat.     Why  hast  thou  saved  thy  daughter, 

and  defied 
The  curse  of  Heaven,  that  marked  me  in  thy 

womb 
The  child  of  woe?     Short-sighted  mother! — 

vain 
Thy  little  arts,  to  cheat  the  doom  declared 
By  the  all-wise  interpreters,  that  knit 
The  far  and  near;  and,  with  prophetic  ken. 
See  the  late  harvest  spring  in  times  unborn. 
O  thou  hast  brought  destru6tion  on  thy  race. 
Withholding   from    the  avenging  Gods  their 

prey; 
Threefold,  with  new  embittered  rage,  they  ask 
The  direful  penalty ;  no  thanks  thy  boon 
Of  life  deserves— the  fatal  gift  was  sorrow  ! 

Second  Chorus  (Berengar)  looking  towards 
the  door  with  signs  of  agitation. 

Hark  to  the  soimd  of  dread  ! 
The  rattling  brazen  din  I  hear! 
Of  hell-born  snakes  the  hissing  tones  are  near! 
Yes — 'tis  the  Furies'  tread! 

(Cajetan.) 

In  crumbling  ruin  wide, 
Fall,  fall,  thou  roof,  and  sink  thou  trembling 
floor 

That  bear'st  the  dread  unearthly  stride! 
Ye  sable  damps  arise  ! 

Mount  from  the  abyss  in  smoky  spray, 

And  pall  the  brightness  of  the  day  ! 
Vanish,  ye  guardian  Powers! 
They  come  !     The  avenging  Deities  ! 

Don  C^sar,  Isabella,  Beatrice.     77^1? 
Chorus. 
On  the  entrance  of  Don  Gesar,  the  Chorus 
station    themselves   before   him    imploringly. 
He  remains  standing  alone  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage. 


Beat.     Alas!   'tis  he — 
IsAB.    (Stepping  to  meet  him.) 

My  Caesar !  O,  my  son  ! 
And  is  it  thus  I  meet  thee?  Look !  Behold  ! 
The  crime  of  hand  accurst! — 

[,5'//^  leads  him  to  the  corse. 

First  Chorus  (Cajetan,  Berengar.) 

Break  forth  once  more 
Ye  wounds !     Flow,  flow,  in  swarthy  flood. 
Thou  streaming  gore ! 

IsAB.      Shuddering  with  earnest  gaze,  and 
motionless. 
Thou  stand'st: — yes!    there  my  hopes  repose, 

and  all 
That  earth  has  of  thy  brother;  in  the  bud 
Nipp'd  is  your  concord's  tender  flower,  nor 

ever 
With  beauteous  fruit  shall  glad  a  mother's  eyes. 
Don  C.     Be   comforted;    thy   sons,    with 
honest  heart, 
To    peace  aspired,   but  Heaven's  decree  was 
blood  ! 
IsAB.     I  know  thou  lovedst  him  well;  I  saw 
between  ye, 
With  joy,  the  bands  of  nature  sweetly  twined ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  borne  him  in  thy  heart  of 

hearts 
With  rich  atonement  of  long  wasted  years ! 
But  see — fell  Murder  thwarts  thy  dear  design, 
And  nought  remains  but  vengeance  ! 

Don  C.  Come,  my  mother, 

This  is  no   place   for  thee.     Oh,    haste   and 

leave 
This  sight  of  woe ! 

\IIe  endeavors  to  drag  her  away. 
IsAB.    (  Throwing  herself  into  his  arms.) 

Thou  liv'st !   I  have  a  son  ! 
Beat.     Alas  !  my  mother  ! 
Don  C.  On  this  faithfnl  bosom 

Weep  out  thy  pains; — nor  lost  thy  son, — his 

love 
Shall  dwell  immortal  in  thy  Caesar's  breast. 

First  Chorus  (Cajetan,  Berengar,  Man- 
fred.) 

Break  forth,  ye  wounds ! 
Dumb  witnesses! — the  truth  proclaim; 
Flow  fast  thou  gory  stream  ! 

IsAB.   (Clasping  the  hands  of  Don  C^sar 
atid  Beatrice,  j  My  children  ! 

Don  C.  Oh, 'tis  ecstacy  !   my  mother, 

To  see  her  in  thy  arms ! — henceforth  in  love 
A  daughter — sister — 
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IsAB.    ( Interncptini::;  him.) 

Thou  hast  kept  thy  word, 
My  son: — to  thee  I  owe  the  rescued  one; 
Yes,  thou  hast  sent  her — 
Don  C.    (In  astonishment.) 

Whom,  my  mother,  sayst  thou 
That  I  have  sent? 

IsAB.  She  stands  before  thine  eyes — 

Thy  sister. 

Don  C.       She!     My  sister? 
ISAB.  Ay,  what  other? 

Don  C.     My  sister! 

IsAB.  Thou  hast  sent  her  to  me ! 

Don  C.  Horror! 

His  sister,  too ! 

Cho.  Woe  !  woe  ! 

Beat.  Alas  !   my  mother  ! 

IsAB.     Speak  !   I  am  all  amaze  1 
Don  C.  Be  curst  the  day 

When  I  was  born  ! 

IsAB,  Eternal  powers ! 

Don  C.  Accurst 

The  womb  that  bore  me ;  curst  thy  secret  arts. 
The  spring  of  all  this  woe;  instant  to  crush 

thee, 
Though  the  dread  thunder  swept — ne'er  should 

this  arm 
Refrain    the    bolts    of    death:  —  I   slew  my 

brother ! 
Hear  it  and   tremble !    in  her  arms  I  found 

him — 
She    was   my   love,   my  chosen  bride; — and 

he 
My  brother — in  her  arms  !     Thou  hast  heard 

all! 
If  it  be  true — oh,  if  she  be  my  sister — 
And    his! — then    I    have   done   a  deed   that 

mocks 
The  power  of  sacrifice  and  prayers  to  ope 
The  gates  of  Mercy  to  my  soul ! 

Chorus  (BOHEMUND.) 

The  tidings  on  thy  heart  dismayed 

Have  burst,  and  nought  remains ;  behold  ! 
'Tis  come,  nor  long  delayed, 

Whate'er  the  warning  seers  foretold: 
They  spoke  the  message  from  on  high, 
Their  lips  proclaimed  resistless  destiny ! 
The  mortal  shall  the  curse  fulfil, 
Who  seeks  to  turn  predestined  ill. 

IsAB.     The  Gods  have  done  their  worst ;  if 
they  be  true 
Or  false,  'tis  one — for  nothing  they  can  add 
To  this — the  measure  of  their  rage  is  full. 


Why  should  I  tremble  that  have  nought  to 

fear  ? 
My  darling  son  lies  murdered,  and  the  living 
I  call  my  son  no  more.     Oh  !   I  have  borne 
And  nourished  at  mv  breast  a  basilisk 

J 

That  stung  my  best-loved  child.     My  daugh- 
ter, haste, 
And  leave  this  house  of  horrors — I  devote  it 
To  the  avenging  Fiends! — In  evil  hour, 
'Twas  crime  that  brought  me  hither,  and  of 

crime 
The  vi6lim  I  depart.      Unwillingly 
I  came — In  sorrow  I  have  lived — despairing 
I  quit  these  halls;  on  me,  the  innocent, 
Descends  this  weight  of  woe  !     Enough — 'tis 

shown 
That  Heaven  is  just,  and  oracles  are  true  ! 

\_Exit,  followed  by  Diego. 

Beatrice,  Don  CiCSAR,  The  Chorus. 

Don  C.   (Detaining  Beatrice,  j 
My  sister,  wouldst  thou  leave  me?     On  this 

head 
A  mother's  curse  may  fall — a  brother's  blood 
Cry  with  accusing  voice  to  Heaven — all  Nature 
Invoke  eternal  vengeance  on  my  soul — 
But  thou — Oh  !  curse  me  not — I  cannot  bear  it ! 
[Beatrice  points  tvith  averted  eyes  to  the 
body. 
I  have  not  slain  thy  lover!    'twas  thy  brother, 
And  mine,  that  fell  beneath  my  sword ;    and 

near 
As  the  departed  one,  the  living  owns 
The  ties  of  blood:   remember,  too,  'tis  I 
That  most  a  sister's  pity  need — for  pure 
His  spirit  winged  its  flight,  and  I  am  guilty ! 

[Beatrice  bursts  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

Weep  !   I  will  blend  my  tears  with  thine — nay, 

more, 
I  will  avenge  thy  brother;  but  the  lover — 
Weep  not  for  him — thy  passionate  yearning 

tears 
My  inmost  heart.     Oh !    from  the  boundless 

depths 
Of  our  afflidtion,  let  me  gather  this. 
The  last  and  only  comfort — but  to  know 
That  we  are  dear  alike.     One  lot  fulfilled 
Has   made    our  rights  and  wretchedness  the 

same ; 
Entangled  in  one  snare  we  fall  together, 
Three  hapless  vi6lims  of  unpitying  Fate, 
And  share  the  mournful  privilege  of  tears. 
But  when  I  think  that  for  the  lover  more 
Than  for  the  brother  bursts  thy  sorrow's  tide, 
Then  rage  and  envy  mingle  with  my  pain, 
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And  Hope's  last  balm  forsakes  my  withering 

soul ! — 
Nor  joyful,  as  beseems,  can  I  requite 
This  injured  Shade  : — yet  after  him  content 
To  Mercy's  throne  my  contrite  spirit  shall  fly, 
Sped  by  this  hand — if  dying  I  may  know 
That  in  one  urn  our  ashes  shall  repose, 
With  pious  office  of  a  sisters  care. 

\^IIe  throws  his  arms  around  her  with  pas- 
sionate tenderness. 
I  loved  thee,  as  I  ne'er  had  loved  before. 
When  thou  wert  strange ;    and  that  I  bear  the 

curse 
Of  brother's  blood,  'tis  but  because  I  loved 

thee 
With  measureless  transport :    love  was  all  my 

guilt 
But  now  thou  art  my  sister,  and  I  claim 
Soft  pity's  tribute. 

\He  regards  her  with  inquiring  g/ances,  and 

an   air  of  painful  suspense — then   turns 

away  with  vehemence. 

No !  in  this  dread  presence 
I  cannot  bear  these  tears — my  courage  flies, 
And  doubt  distra6ls  my  soul.     Go,  weep  in 

secret — 
Leave  me  in  error's  maze — but  never,  never, 
Behold  me  more :   I  will  not  look  again 
On  thee,  nor  on  my  mother.    Oh  !  how  passion 
Laid  bare  her  secret  heart !     She  never  loved 

me ! 
She  mourned  her  best-loved  son — that  was  her 

cry 
Of  grief — and  nought  was  mine  but  show  of 

fondness ! 
And  thou  art  false  as  she  !  make  no  disguise — 
Recoil  with  horror  from  my  sight — this  form 
Shall  never  shock  thee  more — begone  for  ever  ! 

\^Exit. 

[She  stands  irresolute  in  a  tumult  of  confliH- 
ittg  passions — then  tears  herself  from  the 
spot. 

Chorus  (Cajetan.) 

Happy  the  man — his  lot  I  prize — 

That  far  from  pomps  and  turmoil  vain. 
Child-like  on  Nature's  bosom  lies 

Amid  the  stillness  of  the  plain. 
My  heart  is  sad  in  the  princely  hall. 

When  from  the  towering  pride  of  state, 
I  see  with  headlong  ruin  fall. 

How  swift!  the  good  and  great ! 

And  he — from  Fortune's  storms  at  rest — 
Smiles,  in  the  quiet  haven  laid, 


Who,  timely  warned,  has  owned  how  blest 
The  refuge  of  the  cloistered  shade ; 

To  honor's  race  has  bade  farewell, 
Its  idle  joys  and  empty  shows; 

Isatiate  wishes  learned  to  quell. 

And  lulled  in  Wisdom's  calm  repose: — 

No  more  shall  Passion's  maddening  brood 

Impel  the  busy  scenes  to  try, 
Nor  on  his  peaceful  cell  intrude 

The  form  of  sad  Humanity! 
'Mid  crowds  and  strife  each  mortal  ill 

Abides — the  grisly  train  of  woe 
Shuns  like  the  Pest  the  breezy  hill, 

To  haunt  the  smoky  marts  below. 

Berengar,  Bohemund,  a;;^/ Manfred. 

On  the  mountain  is  freedom !   the  breath  of 
decay 

Never  sullies  the  fresh  flowing  air ; 
O  Nature  is  perfe6l  wherever  we  stray ; 

'Tis  man  that  deforms  it  with  care. 

The  whole  Chorus  repeats. 
On  the  mountain  is  freedom,  etc.,  etc. 

Don  CiESAR,  the  Chorus. 

Don  C.   (More  collected. ) 
I  use  the  princely  rights — 'tis  the  last  time — 
To  give  this  body  to  the  ground,  and  pay 
Fit  honors  to  the  dead.     So  mark,  my  friends. 
My  bosom's  firm  resolve,  and  quick  fulfil 
Your  lord's  behest.      Fresh  in  your  memory 

lives 
The  mournful  pomp,  when  to  the  tomb  ye  bore 
So  late  my  royal  sire ;  scarce  in  these  halls 
Are  stilled  the  echoes  of  the  funeral  wail ; — 
Another  corse  succeeds,  and  in  the  grave 
Weighs    down    its   fellow-dust  —  almost   our 

torch. 
With  borrowed  lustre  from  the  last,  may  pierce 
The  monumental  gloom ;  and  on  the  stair, 
Blend  in  one  throng  confused  each  mourning 

train. 
Then  in  the  sacred  royal  dome  that  guards 
The  ashes  of  my  sire,  prepare  with  speed 
The  funeral  rights ;  unseen  of  mortal  eye. 
And  noiseless  be  your  task — let  all  be  graced. 
As  then,  with  circumstance  of  kingly  state. 
BoHEM.     My    Prince,  it   shall    be  quickly 

done ;   for  still 
Upreared,  the  gorgeous  Catafalque  recalls 
The  dread  solemnity:   no  hand  disturbed 
The  edifice  of  Death. 
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Don  C.  The  yawning  grave 

Amid  the  haunts  of  life?     No  goodly  sign 
Was  this:    the  rites  fulfilled,  why  lingered  yet 
The  trappings  of  the  funeral  show? 

BoHEM.  Your  strife 

With  fresh  embittered  hate  o'er  all  Messina 
Woke  Discord's  maddening  flames,  and  from 

the  deed 
Our  cares  withdrew — so  desolate  remained, 
And  closed  the  san6luary. 

Don  C.  Make  no  delay; 

This  very  night  fulfil  your  task,  for  well 
Beseems  the  midnight  gloom  !     To-morrow's 
sun 


Shall  find  this  palace  cleansed  of  every  stain. 
And  light  a  happier  race. 

\_Exii  the  Second  Chorus  with  the  body  of 
Don  Manuel. 

Cajet.  Shall  I  invite 

The    Brotherhood    of  monks,   with  rites  or- 
dained 
By  Holy  Church  of  old,  to  celebrate 
The  office  of  departed  souls,  and  hymn 
The  buried  one  to  everlasting  rest? 

Don  C.     Their  strains  above  my  tomb  shall 
sound  for  ever 
Amid  the  torches'  blaze — no  solemn  rites 
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Beseem  the  day  when  gory  murder  scares 
Heaven's  pardoning  grace. 

Cajet.  Oh,  let  not  wild  despair 

Tempt    thee    to    impious    rash    resolve.      My 

Prince, 
No  mortal  arm  shall  e'er  avenge  this  deed; 
And  penance  calms,  with  soft  atoning  power, 
The  wrath  on  high. 

Don  C.  If  for  eternal  justice 

Earth  has  no  minister,  myself  shall  wield 
The  avenging  sword ;    though  Heaven,   with 

gracious  ear, 
Inclines  to  sinners'  prayers,  with  blood  alone 
Atoned  is  murder's  guilt. 

Crjet.  To  stem  the  tide 

Of  dire  misfortune,  that  with  maddening  rage 
Bursts  o'er  your  house,  were  nobler  than  to 

pile 
Accumulated  woe. 

Don  C.  The  curse  of  old 

Shall  die  with  me !     Death  self-imposed  alone 
Can  break  the  chain  of  Fate. 

Cajet.  Thou  ow'st  thyself 

A  sovereign  to  this  orphaned  land,  by  thee 
Robbed  of  its  other  lord  ! 

Don  C.  The  avenging  Gods 

Demand  their  prey — some  other  Deity 
May  guard  the  living  ! 

Cajet.  Wide  as  e'er  the  sun 

In  glory  beams,  the  realm  of  Hope  extends; 
But — O  remember  ! — nothing  may  we  gain 
From  Death ! 

Don  C.  Remember  thou  thy  vassal's 

duty;— 
Remember,  and  be  silent !     Leave  to  me 
To  follow,  as  I  list,  the  Spirit  of  power 
That  leads  me  to  the  goal.     No  happy  one 
May  look  into  my  breast  : — but  if  thy  Prince 
Owns  not  a  subje6l's  homage,  dread  at  least 
The  murderer  ! — the  accurst ! — and  to  the  head 
Of  the  unhappy — sacred  to  the  Gods — 
Give  honors  due.     The  pangs  that  rend  my 

soul — 
What  I  have  suffered — what  I  feel — have  left 
No  place  for  earthly  thoughts ! 

Donna  Isabella,  Don  CiESAR,  The  Chorus. 

IsAB.     (Enters   with   hesitatitig  steps,    and 

looks   irresolutely   towards  Don  C^sar  ; 

at  last  she  approaches,  and  addresses  him 

with  colleiled  tones. 
I  thought  mine  eyes  should  ne'er  behold  thee 

more ; — 
Thus  I  had  vowed  despairing  !     Oh,  my  son  ! 
How  quickly  all  a  mother's  stern  resolves 


Melt  into  air!     'Twas  but  the  cry  of  rage 
That  stifled  Nature's  pleading  voice ;  but  now 
What  tidings  of  mysterious  import  call  me 
Forth  from  the  desolate  chambers  of  my  sor- 
row? 
Shall  I  believe  it?  Is  it  true? — one  day 
Robs  me  of  both  my  sons? 

Chorus. 

Behold  !   with  willing  steps  and  free. 

Thy  son  prepares  to  tread 
The  paths  of  dark  eternity — 

The  silent  mansions  of  the  dead. 
My  prayers  are  vain ;    but  thou,  with  power 

confest 
Of  nature's  holiest  passion,  storm  his  breast ! 

IsAB.     I  call  the  curses  back — that  in  the 

frenzy 
Of  blind  despair  on  thy  beloved  head 
I  poured.     A  mother  may  not  curse  the  child 
That  from  her  nourishing  breast  drew  life,  and 

gave 
Sweet  recompense  for  all  her  travail  past: 
Heaven    would    not   hear  the  impious  vows; 

they  fell 
With  quick  rebound,  and  heavy  with  my  tears, 
Down  from  the  flaming  vault. 

Live  !  live  !   my  son  ! 
For  I  may  rather  bear  to  look  on  thee — 
The    murderer   of  one  child — than  weep  for 

both ! 
Don  C.     Heedless  and  vain,  my  mother, 

are  thy  prayers 
For  me  and  for  thyself; — I  have  no  place 
Among  the  living: — if  thine  eyes  may  brook 
The  murderer's  sight  abhorred — I  could  not 

bear 
The  mute  reproach  of  thy  eternal  sorrow. 
IsaB.      Silent    or   loud,  my   son,  reproach 

shall  never 
Disturb  thy  breast — ne'er  in  these  halls  shall 

sound 
The  voice  of  wailing,  gently  on  my  tears 
My  griefs  shall  flow  away  : — the  sport  alike 
Of  pitiless  Fate,  togther  we  will  mourn. 
And  veil  the  deed  of  blood. 

Don  C.   (  [Vith  a  faltering  voice,  and  taking 

her  hand.)  Thus  it  shall  be 

My  mother — thus  with  silent,  gentle  woe 
Thy  grief  shall  fade :    but  when  one  common 

tomb 
The  murderer  and  his  vi6lim  closes  round — 
When  o'er  our  dust  one  monumental  stone 
Is  rolled — the  curse  shall  cease — thy  love  no 

more 
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Unequal  bless  thy  sons :   the  precious  tears 
Thine  eyes  of  beauty  weep,  shall  san6tify 
Alike    our   memories.      Yes !      In    death  are 

quenched 
The  fires  of  rage ;  and  Hatred  owns  subdued, 
The  mighty  reconciler.     Pity  bends 
An  angel  form  above  the  funeral  urn, 
With  weeping  dear  embrace.   Then  to  the  tomb 
Stay  not  my  passage : — Oh  !   forbid  me  not, 
Thus  with  atoning  sacrifice  to  quell 
The  curse  of  Heaven. 

IsAB.  All  Christendom  is  rich 

In  shrines  of  mercy,  where  the  troubled  heart 
May  find  repose.     Oh  !   many  a  heavy  burden 
Have  sinners  in  Loretto's  mansion  laid  ; 
And     Heaven's    peculiar     blessing    breathes 

around 
The  grave  that  has  redeemed  the  world  ! — The 

prayers 
Of  the  devout  are  precious — fraught  with  store 


Of    grace,    they    win    forgiveness    from    the 

skies ; — 
And  on  the  soil  by  gory  murder  stained 
Shall  rise  the  purifying  fane. 

Don  C.  We  pluck 

The  arrow  from  the  wound— but  the  torn  heart 
Shall  ne'er  be  healed.     Let  him  who  can,  drag 

on 
A  weary  life  of  penance  and  of  pain, 
To  cleanse  the  spot  of  everlasting  guilt ; — 
I  would  not  live  the  vi6lim  of  despair; 
No  !     I  must  meet  with  beaming  eye  the  smile 
Of  happy  ones,  and  breathe  ere6l  the  air 
Of  liberty  and  joy.      While  yet  alike 
We  shared  thy  love,  then  o'er  my  days  of  youth 
Pale  Envy  cast  his  withering  shade ;  and  now, 
Think'st  thou  my  heart  could  brook  the  dearer 

ties 
That  bind  thee  in  thy  sorrow  to  the  dead? 
Death,  in  his  undecaying  palace  throned. 
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To  the  pure  diamond  of  perfe6l  virtue 
Sublimes  the  mortal,  and  with  chastening  fire 
Each  gathered  stain  of  frail  humanity 
Purges  and  burns  away:   high  as  the  stars 
Tower  o'er  this  earthly  sphere,  he  soars  above 

me; 
And  as  by  ancient  hate  dissevered  long. 
Brethren  and  equal  denizens  we  lived, 
So  now  my  restless  soul  with  envy  pines, 
That  he  has  won  from  me  the  glorious  prize 
Of  immortality,  and  like  a  God 
In  memory  marches  on  to  times  unborn  ! 
IsAB.     My  sons !     Why  have  I  called  you  to 

Messina 
To  find  for  each  a  grave?    I  brought  ye  hither 
To  calm  your  strife  to  peace.     Lo !     Fate  has 

turned 
My  hopes  to  blank  despair. 

Don  C.  Whate'er  was  spoke. 

My  mother,  is  fulfilled !     Blame  not  the  end 
By  Heaven  ordained.     We  trode  our  father's 

halls 
With  hopes  of  peace;  and  reconciled  forever, 
Together  we  shall  sleep  in  death. 

IsAB.  My  son, 

Live  for  thy  mother!     In  the  stranger's  land, 
Say,    would'st   thou  leave  me  friendless  and 

alone. 
To  cruel  scorn  a  prey — no  filial  arm 
To  shield  my  helpless  age? 

Don  C.  When  all  the  world 

With  heartless  taunts  pursues  thee,  to  our  grave 
For  refuge  fly,  my  mother,  and  invoke 
Thy  sons'  divinity — we  shall  be  Gods ! 
And   we  will  hear  thy  prayers: — and  as  the 

Twins 
Of  Heaven,  a  beaming  star  of  comfort  shine 
To  the  tost  shipman — we  will  hover  near  thee 
With    present  help,  and  soothe  thy  troubled 

soul ! 
IsAB.     Live — for  thy  mother,  live,  my  son — 
Must  I  lose  all  ? 

[^S/ie  throws  her  arms  about  him  with  passion- 
ate emotion.     He  gent/y  disengages  himself  , 

and,  turning  his  face  away,  extends  to  her 

his  hand. 
Don  C.  Farewell ! 

IsAB.  I  can  no  more  ! 

Too  well  my  tortured  bosom  owns  how  weak 
A    mother's   prayers:    a  mightier  voice  shall 

sound 
Resistless  on  thy  heart. 

\She  goes  towards  the  entrance  of  the  scene. 
My  daughter,  come ! 
A  brother  calls  him  to  the  realms  of  night ; 
Perchance  with  golden  hues  of  earthly  joy 


The  sister,  the  beloved,  may  gently  lure 

The  wanderer  to  life  again. 

[Beatrice  appears  at  the  entrance  of  the  scene. 

Donna  Isabella,  Don  C^sar,  and  the 
Chorus. 

Don  C.    {On  seeing  her,  covers  his  face  rvith 
his  hands.)  My  mother! 

What  hast  thou  done? 

IsAB.   {Leading  Beatrice  foncard.) 

A  mother's  prayers  are  vain  ! 
Kneel   at    his    feet  —  conjure   him  —  melt  his 

heart ! 
Oh  !   bid  him  live  ! 

Don  C.  Deceitful  mother,  thus 

Thou  triest  thy  son  !      And  wouldst  thou  stir 

my  soul 
Again  to  passion's  strife,  and  make  the  sun 
Beloved  once  more,  now  when  I  tread  the  paths 
Of  everlasting  night?     See  where  he  stands — 
Angel  of  life  ! — and  wondrous  beautiful, 
Shakes  from  his  plenteous  horn  the  fragrant 

store 
Of  golden    fruits   and    flowers,    that  breathe 

around 
Divinest  airs  of  joy; — my  heart  awakes 
In  the  warm  sunbeam — hope  returns,  and  life 
Thrills  in  my  breast  anew. 

IsAB.  (To  Beatrice.)  Thou  wilt  prevail ! 
Or  none !  Implore  him  that  he  live,  nor  rob 
The  staff  and  comfort  of  our  days. 

Beat.  The  loved  one 

A  sacrifice  demands.     Oh,  let  me  die 
To  soothe  a  brother's  shade !     Yes,  I  will  be 
The  victim!     Ere  I  saw  the  light  forewarned 
To  death,   I  live  a  wrong  to  Heaven  !     The 

curse 
Pursues  me  still: — 'twas  I  that  slew  thy  son — 
I  waked  the  slumbering  furies  of  their  strife — 
Be  mine  the  atoning  blood  ! 

Cajet.  Ill-fated  mother! 

Impatient  all  thy  children  haste  to  doom, 
And  leave  thee  on  the  desolate  waste  alone 
Of  joyless  life. 

Beat.  Oh,  spare  thy  precious  days 

For  Nature's  band.     Thy  mother  needs  a  son  ; 
My  brother,  live  for  her !     Light  were  the  pang 
To  lose  a  daughter — but  a  monent  shown, 
Then  snatched  away ! 

Don  C.   (  U7th  deep  emotion.) 

'Tis  one  to  live  or  die, 
Blest  with  a  sister's  love  ! 

Beat.  Say — dost  thou  envy 

Thy  brother's  ashes? 

Don  C.  In  thy  grief  he  lives 

A  hallowed  life  ! — my  doom  is  death  for  ever ! 
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The  Bride  of  Messina 


Beat.     My  brother! 

Don  C.  Sister!  are  thy  tears  for  me? 

Beat.     Live  for  our  mother  ! 

Don  C.    (^Dropping  her  hand,  and  stepping 

back.)  For  our  mother? 

Beat.   (^Hiding  her  head  in  his  breast.) 

Live 
For  her  and  for  thy  sister ! 

Cho.  (Bohemund.)  She  has  won! 

Resistless  are  her  prayers.     Despairing  mother, 
Awake  to  hope  again — his  choice  is  made ! 
Thy  son  shall  live  ! 

\_At  this  moment  an  anthem  is  heard.      The 
folding  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  in  the 
Church  is  seen  the  Catafalque  ere  fled,  and 
the  coffin  surrounded  ivith  candlesticks. 
Don  C.   {^Turning  to  the  coffin.) 

I  will  not  rob  thee,  brother ! 
The  sacrifice  is  thine  : — Hark  !  from  the  tomb, 
Mightier  than  mother's  tears,  or  sister's  love, 


Thy  voice  resistless  cries: — my  arms  enfold 
A  treasure,  potent  with  celestial  joys, 
To  deck  this  earthly  sphere,  and  make  a  lot 
Worthy  the  Gods!   but  shall  I  live  in  bliss. 
While  in  the  tomb  thy  sainted  innocence 
Sleeps  unavenged?     Thou,  Ruler  of  our  days, 
All  just — all  wise — let  not  the  world  behold 
Thy  partial  care  !    I  saw  her  tears  ! — enough — 
They  flowed  for  me  !     I  am  content :   my  bro- 
ther! 
I  come  ! 

\He  stabs  hiniself  witJi  a  dagger,  and  falls 
dead  at  his  sister' s  feet.     She  throws  her- 
self into  her  mother' s  arjns. 
Cho.  (Cajetan)  after  a  deep  silence. 

In  dread  amaze  I  stand,  nor  know 
If  I  should  mourn  his  fate.  One  truth  revealed 
Speaks  in  my  breast ; — no  good  supreme  is  life  ! 
But  of  all  earthly  ills  the  chief  is — Guilt! 
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Horsemen  of  Gessler  and  Landenberg. 
Many   Peasants;    Men   and  Women  from 

the  Waldstetten. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. — A  high  rocky  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Lucerne  opposite  Schwytz.  The  lake  makes 
a  beu'l  into  the  lani ;  a  hut  stands  at  a 
sho?-t  distance  from  the  shore  ;  the  fisher  boy 
is  rowing  about  in  his  boat.  Beyond  the  lake 
are  seen  the  green  meadoias,  the  hamlets  and 
farms  of  Schwytz,  lying  in  the  clear  sunshine. 
On  the  left  are  observed  the  peaks  of  the 
Hacken,  surrounded  with  clouds;  to  the 
right,  and  in  the  remote  distance,  appear  the 
Glaciers.  The  Ranz  des  Vaches,  and  the 
tinkling  of  cattle  bells,  continue  for  sorne  time 
after  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 

FISHER  BOY.     (Sings  in  his  boat.) 

Melody  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches. 

The  clear  smiling  lake  woo'd  to  bathe  in  its 

deep, 
A  boy  on  its  green  shore  had  laid  him  to  sleep ; 
Then  heard  he  a  melody 

Flowing  and  soft, 
And  sweet,  as  when  angels 
Are  singing  aloft. 


And  as  thrilling  with  pleasure  he  wakes  from 

his  rest, 
The  waters  are  murmuring  over  his  breast ; 
And  a  voice  from  the  deep  cries, 

"With  me  thou  must  go, 
I  charm  the  young  shepherd, 
I  lure  him  below." 

HERDSMAN.    (On  the  moufttains.) 

Air. —  Variation  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches. 

Farewell,  ye  green  meadows, 

Farewell,  sunny  shore. 
The  herdsman  must  leave  you. 
The  summer  is  o'er. 
We  go  to  the  hills,  but  you'll  see  us  again. 
When  the  cuckoo  is  calling,  and  woodnotes 
are  gay, 
When  flow' rets  are  blooming    in    dingle  and 
plain, 
And  the  brooks  sparkle  up  in  the  sunshine 
of  May. 
Farewell,  ye  green  meadows, 
Farewell,  sunny  .shore, 
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The  herdsman  must  leave  you, 
The  summer  is  o'er. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER.    (Appearing  on  the  top  of 
a  cliff.) 

Second  variation  of  the  Ranz  des  Vaches. 

On  the  heights  peals  the  thunder,  and  trembles 

the  bridge, 
The  huntsman    bounds   on    by    the    dizzying 
ridge. 
Undaunted  he  hies  him 
O'er  ice-covered  wild. 
Where  leaf  never  budded, 
Nor  Spring  ever  smiled. 
And  beneath  him   an    ocean    of  mist,  where 

his  eye 
No  longer  the  dwellings  of  man  can  espy ; 
Through  the  parting  clouds  only 

The  earth  can  be  seen, 

Far  down  'neath  the  vapor 

The  meadows  of  green. 

\_A  change  comes  over  the  landscape.  A 
rumbling,  crackling  noise  is  Jieard  among 
the  mountains.  Shadows  of  clouds  sweep 
across  the  scene. 

[RuoDi,  the  fisherman,  comes  out  of  his 
cottage.  Werni,  the  huntsman,  descends 
from  the  rocks.  KuONi,  the  shepherd, 
enters,  with  a  milkpail  on  his  shoulders, 
followed  by  Seppi,  his  assistant. 

RuoDi.     Bestir  thee,  Jenni,  haul  the  boat 
on  shore. 
The  grizzly    Vale-King   comes,    the    Glaciers 

moan. 
The  lofty  Mytenstein  draws  on  his  hood, 
And    from    the    Stormcleft    chilly   blows    the 

wind ; 
The  storm  will  burst,  before  we  are  prepared. 
KuoNi.     'Twill    rain   ere  long;    my  sheep 
browse  eagerly. 
And  Watcher  there  is  scraping  up  the  earth. 
Werni.     The   fish    are    leaping,    and    the 
water-hen 
Dives  up  and  down.     A  storm  is  coming  on. 

KuoN  I .     (  To  his  boy. ) 
Look,  Seppi,  if  the  cattle  are  not  straying. 
Seppi.     There    goes   brown    Liesel,    I   can 

hear  her  bells. 
KuoNi.     Then  all  are  safe;  she  ever  ranges 

farthest. 
RuoDi.     You've  a  fine  yoke  of  bells  there, 

master  herdsman. 
Werni.     And  likely  cattle,  too.      Are  they 
your  own? 


KuoNi.     I'm  not  so   rich.     They   are    the 
noble  lord's 
Of  Attinghaus,  and  trusted  to  my  care. 

RuoDi.     How  gracefully  yon  heifer   bears 

her  ribbon ! 
KuoNi.     Ay,  well  she  knows  she's  leader  of 
the  herd. 
And,  take  it  from  her,  she'd  refuse  to  feed. 
RuoDi.     You're  joking  now.     A  beast  de- 
void of  reason 

Werni.     That's  easy  said.     But  beasts  have 
reason,  too, — 
And   that   we  know,  we  men   that   hunt    the 

chamois : 
They  never  turn  to  feed — sagacious  creatures ! 
Till  they  have  placed  a  sentinel  ahead, 
Who  pricks  his  ears  when  ever  we  approach, 
And  gives  alarm  with  clear  and  piercing  pipe. 

RuoDi,     (  To  the  shepherd.) 
Are  you  for  home? 

KuoNi.  The  Alp  is  grazed  quite  bare. 

Werni.     A  safe  return,  my  friend  ! 
KuoNi.  The  same  to  you  ! 

Men  come  not  always  back  from  tracks  like 
yours. 
RuoDi.     But  who  comes  here,   running  at 

topmost  speed? 
Werni.     I  know  the  man;    'tis  Baumgart 

of  Alzellen. 
Conrad  Baumgarten.   (Rushing  in  breath- 
less.) For  God's  sake,  ferryman,  your  boat! 

RuoDi.  How  now? 

Why  all  this  haste? 

Baum.  Cast  off!     My  life's  at  stake! 

Set  me  across  1 

KuoNi.         Why,  what's  the  matter,  friend? 
Werni.     Who  are  pursuing  you?    First  tell 

us  that. 
Baum.      (To  the fishei-man.) 
Quick,  quick,   e'en   now  they're  close   upon 

my  heels ! 
The  Viceroy's  horsemen  are  in  hot  pursuit! 
I'm  a  lost  man  should  they  lay  hands  upon  me. 
RuoDi.     Why   are    the  troopers  in  pursuit 

of  you? 
Baum.     First  save   my  life,  and  then   I'll 

tell  you  all. 
Werni.      There's   blood   upon    your    gar- 
ments— how  is  this? 
Baum.     The  imperial  Seneschal,  who  dwelt 

at  Rossberg = 

KuoNi.     How!      What!      The    Wolfshot? 

Is  it  he  ])ursues  you? 
Baum.     He'll  ne'er  hurt  man  again;    I've 
settled  him. 
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All.    (Starting  back.)    Now,   God  forgive 

you,  what  is  this  you've  done! 
Baum.      What  every  free  man  in  my  place 
had  done. 
I  have  but  used  mine  own  good  household  right 
'Gainst  him  that  would  have  wrong'd  my  wife 
— my  honor. 
KuoNi.     And  has  he  wrong'd  you  in  your 

honor,  then? 
Baum.     That  he  did  not  fulfil  his  foul  de- 
sire, 
Is  due  to  God  and  to  my  trusty  axe. 

Wernl     You've  cleft  his  skull,  then,  have 

you,  with  your  axe? 
KuoNr.    O,  tell  us  all !   You've  time  enough, 
before 
The  boat  can  be  unfastened  from  its  moorings. 
Baum.     When    I   was  in  the  forest  felling 
timber, 
My  wife  came  running  out  in  mortal  fear. 
"  The  Seneschal,"  she  said,  "  was  in  my  house, 
Had  order'd  her  to  get  a  bath  prepared, 
And  thereupon  had  ta'en  unseemly  freedoms, 
From  which  she  rid  herself,  and  flew  to  me." 
Arm'd  as  I  was,  I  sought  him,  and  my  axe 
Has  given  his  bath  a  bloody  benediftion. 
Werni.     And  you  did  well;    no  man  can 

blame  the  deed. 
KuoNi.     The  tyrant!     Now  he  has  his  just 
reward  ! 
We  men  of  Unterwald  have  owed  it  long. 
Baum.       The    deed    got    wind,    and    now 
they're  in  pursuit. 
Heavens !    whilst  we  speak,  the  time  is  flying 
fast.  [//  begins  to  tJinn.ier. 

KuoNL    Quick,  ferryman,  and  set  the  good 

man  over. 
RuoDL     Impossible  I     a   storm   is  close  at 
hand, 
Wait  till  it  pass !     You  must. 

Baum.  Almighty  heavens ! 

I  cannot  wait ;   the  least  delay  is  death. 

KuoNi.    (To  the  fisherman.) 
Push  out — God  with  you !      We  should  help 

our  neighbors; 
The  like  misfortune  may  betide  us  all. 

[  Thunder  an  i  the  roaring  of  the  wind. 
RuoDL     The  South  wind's   up!     See  how 
the  lake  is  rising ! 
I  cannot  steer  against  both  storm  and  wave. 

Baum.    (  Clasping  kim  by  the  knees. ) 
God  so  help  you,  as  now  you  pity  me ! 

Wernl      His  life's  at  stake.      Have  pity  on 

him,  man ! 
KuONi.     He   is  a  father:     has  a  wife  and 
children.  \_Repeated  peals  of  thunder. 


RuoDL      What!     and  have  I  not,   then,  a 
life  to  lose, 
A  wife  and  child  at  home  as  well  as  he? 
See,  how    the    breakers  foam,  and  toss,  and 

whirl. 
And  the  lake  eddies  up  from  all  its  depths ! 
Right  gladly  would  I  save  the  worthy  man 
But  'tis  impossible,  as  you  must  see. 

Baum.    (Still kneeling.) 
Then  must  I  fall  into  the  tyrant's  hands. 
And  with  the  port  of  safety  close  in  sight ! 
Yonder  it  lies !     My  eyes  can  measure  it. 
My  very  voice  can  echo  to  its  shores. 
There  is  the  boat  to  carry  me  across, 
Yet  must  I  lie  here  helpless  and  forlorn. 
KuoNL     Look!   who  comes  here? 
RuoDL       'Tis  Tell,  brave  Tell,  of  Burglen. 
\_Enter  Tell  with  a  crossbow. 
Tell.     Who  is  the  man  that  here  impiores 

for  aid? 
KuoNL      He  is  from  Alzellan,  and  to  guard 
his  honor 
From    touch    of  foulest  shame,  has  slain  the 

Wolfshot, 
The  Imperial  Seneschal,  who  dwelt  at  Ross- 
berg. 
The  Viceroy's  troopers  are  upon  his  heels; 
He  begs  the  boatman  here  to  take  him  over, 
But  he,  in  terror  of  the  storm,  refuses. 

RuoDL      Well,  there    is   Tell   can  steer  as 
well  as  I, 
He'll  be  my  judge,  if  it  be  possible. 

[  Violent  peals  of  thunder — the  lake  becomes 
more  tempestuous. 
Am  I  to  plunge  into  the  jaws  of  hell? 
I  should  be  mad  to  dare  the  desperate  a6l. 
Tell.     The  brave  man  thinks  upon  himself 
the  last. 
Put  trust  in  God,  and  help  him  in  his  need! 

RuoDL     Safe  in  the  port,  'tis  easy  to  advise. 
There  is  the  boat,  and  there  the  lake !     Try 
you! 
Tell.     The  lake  may  pity,  but  the  Viceroy 
will  not. 
Come,  venture,  man ! 

Shepherd  ami  Huntsman. 

O  save  him  !  save  him  !  save  him  ! 
RuODL     Though  'twere  my  brother,  or  my 
darling  child, 
I  would  not  go.     It  is  St.  Simon's  day. 
The  lake  is  up,  and  calling  for  its  vi6lim. 
Tell.     Nought's  to  be  done  with  idle  talk- 
ing here. 
Time  presses  on — the  man  must  be  assisted. 
Say,  boatman,  will  you  venture? 

RuoDi.  No;  not  I. 
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Tell.     In  God's  name,  then,  give  me  the 
boat!     I  will, 
With  my  poor  strength,  see  what  is  to  be  done  ! 
KuoNL     Ha,  noble  Tell ! 

That's  like  a  gallant  huntsman  ! 
You  are  my  angel,  my  preserver. 


Wernl 

Baum. 
Tell. 
Tell. 


I   may  preserve  you  from  the  Vice- 
roy's power. 
But  from  the  tempest's  rage  another  must. 
Yet  you  had  better  fall  into  God's  hands, 
'I'han  into  those  of  men.       [  To  the  lierdsman. 

Herdsman,  do  thou 
Console  my  wife,  should  aught  of  ill  befall  me. 
1  do  but  what  I  may  not  leave  undone. 

\_Hc  leaps  into  the  boat. 
KuoNL    (To  the  fisherman. ) 
A  pretty  man  to  be  a  boatman,  truly! 
What  Tell  could  risk,  you  dared  not  venture  on. 
RuODL     Far  better  men  than  I  would  not 
ape  Tell. 
There  docs  not  live  his  fellow  'mong  the  moun- 
tains. 
Wernl   (  Who  has  ascended  a  rock.) 
He    pushes  off.      God  help  thee  now,  brave 

sailor ! 
Look  how  his  bark  is  reeling  on  the  waves! 

KuoNL    (On  the  shore.) 
The  surge  has  swept  clean  over  it.     And  now 
'Tis  out  of  sight.     Yet  stay,  there  'tis  again  ! 
Stoutly  he  stems  the  breakers,  noble  fellow ! 
Seppl     Here    come    the   troopers   hard  as 

they  can  ride ! 
KuoNL     Heavens!  so  they  do  !    Why,  that 
was  help,  indeed. 

[^Enter  a  troop  of  horsemen. 
First  Horseman.     Give  up  the  murderer! 

You  have  him  here  ! 
Second  Horseman.     This   way   he  came ! 

'Tis  useless  to  conceal  him  ! 
RuoDi  and  Kuonl       Whom  do  you  mean? 
First  H.   (discovering  the  boat.) 

The  devil !     What  do  I  see  ! 
Wernl    (From  above,) 
Is't  he  in  yonder  boat  ye  seek?     Ride  on, 
If  you  lay  to,  you  may  o'ertake  him  yet. 
Second  H.     Curse  on  you,  he's  escaped! 
First  H.    (To  the  shepherd  and  fisherman.) 

You  help'd  him  off, 
And  you  shall  pay  for  it.  Fall  on  their  herds  ! 
Down  with  the  cottage  !  burn  it !  beat  it  down  ! 

\^They  rush  off. 
Seppl    (Hurrying  after  them.) 

Oh  my  poor  lambs ! 
KuoN  I .   (following  him . ) 

Unhappy  me,  my  herds ! 


Wernl     The  tyrants ! 
RuoDL   (  Wringing  his  hands.) 

Righteous  Heaven  ! 
Oh,  when  will  come 
Deliverance  to  this  devoted  land? 

[Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE    II. — A  lime  tree  in  front  of  ^twyy- 

achek's  house  at  Stcine/i,   in  Sc/ncytz, 

upon  the  public  road,  near  a  bridge. 

Werner  Stauffacher  and  Pfeiffer  of  Lu- 
cerne enter  into  com'ersation. 

Pfeif.     Ay,    ay,    friend    Stauffacher,  as    I 
have  said, 

Swear  not  to  Austria,  if  you  can  help  it. 

Hold  by  the  Empire  stoutly  as  of  yore. 

And  God  preserve  you  in  your  ancient  free- 
dom ! 

[^Fresses  his  hand  warmly  and  is  going. 
Stauf.     W'ait  till  my  mistress  comes.     Now 
do !     You  are 

My  guest  in  Schwytz — I  in  Lucerne  am  yours. 
Pfeif.     Thanks  !   thanks  !    But  I  must  reach 
Gersau  to-day. 

Whatever  grievances  your  rulers'  pride 

And  grasping  avarice  may  yet  infli6f. 

Bear   them  in  patience — soon  a  change  may 
come. 

Another  emperor  may  mount  the  throne. 

But  Austria's  once,  and  you  are  hers  for  ever. 

[Exit. 
[Stauffacher  sits  down  sorrowfully  upon  a 
bench  under  the  lime  tree.  Gertrude, 
his  wife,  eiiters,  and  finds  hint  in  this 
posture.  She  places  herself  near  him,  and 
looks  at  him  for  some  time  in  silence. 
Gert.  So  sad,  my  love !  I  scarcely  know 
thee  now. 

For  many  a  day  in  silence  I  have  mark'd 

A  moody  sorrow  furrowing  thy  brow. 

Some  silent  grief  is  weighing  on  thy  heart. 

Trust  it  to  me.      I  am  thy  faithful  wife, 

And  I  demand  my  half  of  all  thy  cares. 

[Stauffacher  gives  her  his  hand  and  is  silent. 

Tell  me  what  can  oppress  thy  spirits  thus? 

Thy  toil  is  blest  —  the  world  goes  well  with 
thee — 

Our  barns  are  full — our  cattle,  many  a  score; 

Our   handsome   team   of  sleek   and   well-fed 
steeds 

Brought    from    the   mountain    pastures  safely 
home, 
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To  winter  in  their  comfortable  stalls. 

There  stands  thy  house — no  nobleman's  more 

fair! 
'Tis  newly  built  with  timber  of  the  best, 
All  grooved  and  fitted  with  the  nicest  skill ; 
Its  many  glistening  windows  tell  of  comfort ! 
'Tis  quarter'd  o'er  with 'scutcheons  of  all  hues, 
And  proverbs  sage,  which  passing  travellers 
Linger  to  read,  and  ponder  o'er  their  meaning. 
Stauf.     The    house  is  strongly  built,  and 

handsomely, 
But,  ah !     the   ground    on  which  we  built  it 

totters. 
Gert.     Tell   me,  dear    Werner,  what  you 

mean  by  that? 
Stauf.      No  later  since  than  yesterday,  I  sat 
Beneath  this  linden,  thinking  with  delight, 
How  fairly  all  was  finished,  when  from  Kiiss- 

nacht. 
The  Viceroy  and  his  men  came  riding  by. 
Before  this  house  he  halted  in  surprise: 
At  once  I  rose,  and,  as  beseemed  his  rank, 
Advanced  respecftfully  to  greet  the  lord. 
To  whom  the  Emperor  delegates  his  power, 
As  judge  supreme  within  our  Canton  here. 
"Who  is  the  owner  of  this  house?"  he  asked, 


With  mischief  in  his  thoughts,  for  well  he  knew. 
With  prompt  decision,  thus  I  answered  him : 
"The    Emperor,   your    grace  —  my   lord  and 

yours. 
And  held  by  me  in  fief."     On   this   he  an- 
swered, 
"I  am  the  Emperor's  viceregent  here. 
And  will  not  that  each  peasant  churl  should 

build 
At  his  own  pleasure,  bearing  him  as  freely 
As  thougli  he  were  the  master  in  the  land. 
I  shall  make  bold  to  put  a  stop  to  this !  " 
So  saying,  he,  with  menaces,  rode  off. 
And  left  me  musing  with  a  heavy  heart. 
On  the  fell  purpose  that  his  words  betray'd. 
Gert.     Mine  own  dear  lord  and  husband ! 
Wilt  thou  take 
A  word  of  honest  counsel  from  thy  wife? 
I  boast  to  be  the  noble  Iberg's  child, 
A  man  of  wide  experience.     Many  a  time. 
As  we  sat  spinning  in  the  winter  nights. 
My  sisters  and  myself,  the  people's  chiefs 
Were  wont  to  gather  round  our  father's  hearth, 
To  read  the  old  imperial  charters,  and 
To  hold  sage  converse  on  the  country's  weal. 
Then  heedfuUy  I  listened,  marking  well 
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What  or  the  wise  man  thought,  or  good  man 

wished 
And  garner'd  up  their  wisdom  in  my  heart. 
Hear,  then,  and  mark  me  well;    for  thou  wilt 

see, 
I  long  have  known  the  grief  that  weighs  thee 

down. 
The  Viceroy  hates  thee,  fain  would  injure  thee, 
For   thou   hast  cross'd  his  wish  to  bend  the 

Swiss 
In  homage  to  this  upstart  house  of  princes, 
And  kept  them  staunch,  like  their  good  sires 

of  old. 
In  true  allegiance  to  the  Empire.     Say, 
Is't  not  so,  Werner?     Tell  me,  am  I  wrong? 
Stauf.     'Tisevenso.     For  this  doth  Gessler 

hate  me. 
Gert.     He    burns   with  envy,  too,  to  see 

thee  living 
Happy  and  free  on  thine  inheritance. 
For  he  has  none.     From  the  Emperor  himself 
Thou  hold'st  in  fief  the  lands  thy  fathers  left 

thee. 
There's  not  a  prince  i'the  Empire  that  can  show 
A  better  title  to  his  heritage; 
For  thou  hast  over  thee  no  lord  but  one. 
And  he  the  mightiest  of  all  Christian  kings. 
Gessler,  we  know,  is  but  a  younger  son, 
His  only  wealth  the  knightly  cloak  he  wears: 
He    therefore   views   an    honest   man's  good 

fortune 
With  a  malignant  and  a  jealous  eye. 
Long  has  he  sworn  to  compass  thy  destruction. 
As  yet  thou  art  uninjured.      Wilt  thou  wait. 
Till  he  may  safely  give  his  malice  scope? 
A  wise  man  would  anticipate  the  blow. 
Stauf.     What's  to  be  done? 
Gert.  Now  hear  what  I  advise. 

Thou    knowest   well,    how   here    with   us   in 

Schwytz 
All  worthy  men  are  groaning  underneath 
This  Gessler's  grasping,  grinding  tyranny. 
Doubt  not  the  men  of  Unterwald  as  well. 
And  Uri,  too,  are  chafing  like  ourselves. 
At  this  oppressive  and  heart-wearying  yoke. 
For  there,  across  the  lake,  the  Landenberg 
Wields  the  same  iron  rule  as  Gessler  here — 
No  fishing-boat  comes  over  to  our  side. 
But  brings  the  tidings  of  some  new  encroach- 
ment. 
Some  outrage  fresh,  more  grievous  than  the 

last. 
Then    it   were   well,  that  some  of  you — true 

men — 
Men  sound  at  heart,  should  secretly  devise. 
How  best  to  shake  this  hateful  thraldom  off. 


Well  do  I  know;  that  God  would  not  desert 

you, 
But  lend  his  favor  to  the  righteous  cause. 
Hast  thou  no  friend  in  Uri,  say,  to  whom 
Thou  frankly  may'st  unbosom  all  thy  thoughts? 
Stauf.     I  know  full  many  a  gallant  fellow 

there. 
And  nobles,  too, — great  men  of  high  repute, 
In  whom  I  can  repose  unliounded  trust. 

\_Rising. 
Wife !     what   a   storm    of  wild    and  perilous 

thoughts 
Hast  thou  stirr'd  up  within  my  tranquil  breast? 
The  darkest  musings  of  my  bosom  thou 
Hast  dragg'd  to  light,  and  placed  them  full 

before  me, 
And    what    I   scarce    dared    harbor   e'en    in 

thought. 
Thou  speakest  plainly  out,  with  fearless  tongue. 
But  hast  thou  weigh'd  well  what  thou  urgest 

thus? 
Discord  will  come,   and   the  fierce  clang  of 

arms. 
To  scare  this  valley's  long  unbroken  peace. 
If  we,  a  feeble  shepherd  race,  shall  dare 
Him  to  the  fight,  that  lords  it  o'er  the  world. 
E'en  now  they  only  wait  some  fair  pretext 
For  setting  loose  their  savage  warrior  hordes, 
To  scourge  and  ravage  this  devoted  land, 
To  lord  it  o'er  us  with  the  victor's  rights. 
And,  'neath  the  show  of  lawful  chastisement, 
Despoil  us  of  our  chartered  liberties. 

Gert.     You,   too,   are  men ;    can   wield  a 

battle  axe 
As  well  as  they.     God  ne'er  deserts  the  brave. 
Stauf.     Oh,  wife  !    a  horrid,  ruthless  fiend 

is  war. 
That  strikes  at   once   the    shepherd   and   his 

flock. 
Gert.     Whate'er  great  Heaven  infli6ls,  we 

must  endure; 
No  heart  of  noble  temper  brooks  injustice. 
Stauf.     This  house — thy  pride — war,  un- 
relenting war. 
Will  burn  it  down. 

Gert.  And  did  I  think  this  heart 

Enslaved  and  fettered  to  the  things  of  earth. 
With    OTV   own    hand    I'd    hurl   the  kindling 

torch. 
Stauf.     Thou   hast   faith  in  human  kind- 
ness, wife;  but  war 
Spares  not  the  tender  infant  in  its  cradle. 
Gert.     There  is  a  friend  to  innocence  in 

heaven  ! 
Look    forward,    Werner  —  not    behind    you, 

now ! 
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Stauf.    We  men  may  perish  bravely,  sword 

in  hand ; 
But    oh,    what    fate,    my    Gertrude,    may  be 

thine? 
Gert.     None   are   so   weak,    but  one  last 

choice  is  left. 
A  spring  from  yonder  bridge,  and  I  am  free ! 
Stauf.     (Embracing  her.)    Well   may   he 

fight  for  hearth  and  home,  that  clasps 
A  heart  so  rare  as  thine  against  his  own ! 
What  are  the  hosts  of  Emperors  to  him? 
Gertrude,  farewell !     I  will  to  Uri  straight. 
There  lives  my  worthy  comrade,  Walter  Fiirst ; 
His  thoughts  and  mine  upon  these  times  are 

one. 
There,  too,  resides  the  noble  Banneret 


Of  Attinghaus.     High  though  of  blood  he  be, 
He  loves  the  people,  honors  their  old  customs. 
With  both  of  these  I  will  take  counsel,  how 
To  rid  us  bravely  of  our  country's  foe. 
Farewell !  and  while  I  am  away,  bear  thou 
A  watchful  eye  in  management  at  home. 
The    pilgrim,    journeying    to    the    house    of 

God, 
And  pious  monk  colle6ling  for  the  cloister. 
To  these  give  liberally  from  purse  and  garner. 
Stauffacher's  house  would  not  be  hid.     Right 

out 
Upon  the  public  way  it  stands,  and  offers 
To  all  that  pass  an  hospitable  roof. 

[  While  they  are  retiring.  Tell  enters  with 
Baumgakten. 
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Tell.     Now,  then,  you  have  no  further  need 
of  me. 
Enter  yon  house.     'Tis  Werner  Staufifacher's, 
A  man  that  is  a  father  to  distress. 
See,  there  he  is,  himself!     Come,  follow  me. 
[  They  retire  up.     Scene  changes. 


SCENE  III. — A  common  near  Altdorf.  On 
an  eminence  in  the  back-groujid  a  Castle  in 
progress  of  erefiion,  and  so  far  advanced  that 
the  outline  of  the  whole  may  be  distinguished. 
The  hack  part  is  finished ;  men  are  working 
at  the  front.  Scaffolding,  on  which  the 
workmen  are  going  np  and  down.  A  slater 
is  seen  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  roof.  All 
is  bustle  and  aHivity. 

Taskmaster,  Mason,  Workmen  and 
Laborers. 

Task.  (  IVith  a  stick,  urging  on  the  workmen. ) 
Up,  up!    You've   rested   long  enough.     To 

work ! 
The  stones  here!     Now  the  mortar,  and  the 

lime! 
And  let  his  lordship  see  the  work  advanced, 
When    next  he  comes.     These  fellows  crawl 
like  snails!    \^To  two  laborers,  with  loads. 
What !  call  ye  that  a  load  ?     Go,  double  it. 
Is  this  the  way  ye  earn  your  wages,  laggards? 
First  W.     'Tis  very  hard  that  we  must  bear 
the  stones. 
To  make  a  keep  and  dungeon  for  ourselves ! 
Task.     What's   that    you   mutter?    'Tis   a 
worthless  race. 
And  fit  for  nothing  but  to  milk  their  cows, 
And  saunter  idly  up  and  down  the  mountains. 

Old  Man.  (Sinks  down  exhausted. ) 
I  can  no  more. 

Task.   (Shaking  him.) 

Up,  up,  old  man,  to  work ! 
First  W.     Have   you  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion, thus 
To  press  so  hard  upon  a  poor  old  man, 
That  can  scarce  drag  his  feeble  limbs  along? 
Mas.  M.  a7id  Work.     Shame,  shame  upon 

you — shame  !     It  cries  to  heaven  ! 
Task.     Mind  your  own  business.     I  but  do 

my  duty. 
First  W.     Pray,  master,  what's  to  be  the 
name  of  this 
Same  castle,  when  'tis  built? 

Task.  The  Keep  of  Uri ; 

For  by  it  we  shall  keep  you  in  subjection. 


Work.     The  Keep  of  Uri  ? 

Task.  Well,  why  laugh  at  that? 

Second  W.     So  you'll  keep  Uri  with  this 

paltry  place ! 
First  W.     How   many   molehills   such  as 
that  must  first 
Be  piled  above  each  other,  ere  you  make 
A  mountain  equal  to  the  least  in  Uri? 

[Taskmaster  retires  up  the  stage. 
Mas.  M.      I'll    drown    the   mallet    in    the 
deepest  lake, 
That  served  my  hand  on  this  accursed  pile. 

\Enter  Tell  and  Stauffacher. 
Stauf.     O,  that  I  had  not  lived  to  see  this 

sight ! 
Tell.     Here  'tis  not  good  to  be.     Let  us 

proceed. 
Stauf.     Am  I  in  Uri,  in  the  land  of  free- 
dom? 
Mas.  M.     O,  sir,  if  you  could  only  see  the 
vaults 
Beneath  these  towers.     The  man  that  tenants 

them 
Will  never  hear  the  cock  crow  more. 

Stauf.  O  God ! 

Mason.     Look  at  these  ramparts  and  these 
buttresses. 
That  seem  as  they  were  built  to  last  for  ever. 
Tell.     Hands  can  destroy  whatever  hands 
have  rear'd.     [^Pointing  to  the  mountains. 
That  house  of  freedom  God  hath  built  for  us. 
\_A  drum  is  heard.     People  enter  bearing  a 
cap   upon    a  pole,  folloived  by   a    Crier. 
Women   and  children  thronging  tumultu- 
ous ly  after  them. 
First  W.     What  means  the  drum?     Give 

heed ! 
Mason.     Why,  here's  a  mumming! 
And  look,  the  cap — what  can  they  mean  by 
that? 
Crier.     In  the  Emperor's  name,  give  ear! 
Work.  Hush !  silence !  hush  ! 

Crier.     Ye  men  of  Uri,  ye  do  see  this  cap  I 
It  will  be  set  upon  a  lofty  pole 
In  Altdorf,  in  the  market  place :  and  this 
Is  the  Lord  Governor's  good  will  and  pleasure, 
The  cap  shall  have  like  honor  as  himself, 
And  all  shall  reverence  it  with  bended  knee. 
And  head  uncovered  ;  thus  the  king  will  know 
Who  are  his  true  and  loyal  subjects  here; 
His  life  and  goods  are  forfeit  to  the  crown, 
That  shall  refuse  obedience  to  the  order. 
\^The  people  burst  out  into  laughter.       The 

drum  beats,  and  the  procession  passes  on. 
First  W.     A  strange  device  to  fall  upon, 
indeed ! 
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Do  reverence  to  a  cap !     A  pretty  farce  ! 
Heard  ever  mortal  anything  like  this? 

Mas.  M.     Down  to  a  cap  on  bended  knee, 
forsooth ! 
Rare  jesting  this  with  men  of  sober  sense  ! 
First  W.     Nay,  were    it   but  the  imperial 
crown,  indeed ! 
But  'tis  the  cap  of  Austria !     I've  seen  it 
Hanging  above  the  throne  in  Gessler's  hall. 
Mason.     The  cap  of  Austria?     Mark  that ! 
A  snare 
To  get  us  into  Austria's  power,  by  Heaven ! 
Work.     No  freeborn  man  will  stoop  to  such 

disgrace. 
Mas.  M.     Come — to  our  comrades,  and  ad- 
vise with  them  !  \_They  retire  up. 
Tell.   (To  Stauffacher.J 
You   see   how  matters  stand.      Farewell,  my 
friend ! 
Stauf.     Whither  away?     Oh,  leave  us  not 

so  soon. 
Tell.     They  look  for  me  at  home.     So  fare 

ye  well. 
Stauf.     My  heart's  so  full,  and  has  so  much 

to  tell  you. 
Tell.     Words  will  not  make  a  heart  that's 

heavy  light. 
Stauf.     Yet  words  may  possibly  conduct  to 

deeds. 
Tell.     All  we  can  do  is  to  endure  in  silence. 
t-     Stauf.     But  shall  we  bear  what  is  not  to  be 
borne? 
Tell.     Impetuous  rulers  have  the  shortest 
reigns. 
When    the    fierce   south  wind    rises  from  his 

chasms. 
Men  cover  up  their  fires,  the  ships  in  haste 
Make  for  the  harbour,  and  the  mighty  spirit 
Sweeps  o'er  the  earth,  and  leaves  no  trace  be- 
hind. 
Let  every  man  live  quietly  at  home; 
Peace  to  the  peaceful  rarely  is  denied. 

Stauf.     And  is  it  thus  you  view  our  griev- 
ances? 

Tell.     The  serpent  stings  not,  till  it  is  pro- 
voked. 
Let  them  alone;  they'll  weary  of  themselves, 
Whene'er  they  see  we  are  not  to  be  roused. 

Stauf.     Much  might  be  done — did  we  stand 
fast  together. 

Tell.    When  the  ship  founders,  he  will  best 
escape, 
Who  seeks  no  other's  safety  but  his  own. 

Stauf.     And  you  desert  the  common  cause 
so  coldly? 


Tell.     A  man  can  safely  count  but  on  him- 
self! 
Stauf.     Nay,  even  the  weak  grow  strong 

by  union. 
Tell.     But  the  strong  man  is  strongest  when 

alone. 
Stauf,     Your   country,   then,  cannot  rely 
on  you. 
If  in  despair  she  rise  against' her  foes? 

Tell.     Tell    rescues   the    lost   sheep    from 
yawning  gulfs. 
Is  he  a  man,  then,  to  desert  his  friends? 
Yet,  whatsoe'er  you  do,  spare  me  from  council ! 
I  was  not  born  to  ponder  and  select; 
But  when  your  course  of  action  is  resolved, 
Then  call  on  Tell ;   you  shall  not  find  him  fail. 
\_Exeiint  severally.    A  suddefi  tumult  is  heard 

around  the  scaffolding. 
Mason.   (Running  in.)  What's  wrong? 
First  W.   ( Running forivard.) 

The  slater's  fallen  from  the  roof. 
Bertha  (Rushing  in.) 
Is  he  dashed  to  pieces?    Run — save  him,  help ! 
If  help  be  possible,  save  him !     Here  is  gold. 
^^Throws  her  trinkets  among  the  people. 
Mason.     Hence  with  your  gold, — your  uni- 
versal charm. 
And  remedy  for  ill !     When  you  have  torn 
Fathers   from   children,  husbands  from  their 

wives, 
And   scattered  woe  and  wail  throughout  the 

land. 
You  think  with  gold  to  compensate  for  all. 
Hence  !     Till  we  saw  you,  we  were  happy  men ; 
With  you  came  misery  and  dark  despair. 
Ber.     (To   the   Taskmaster,   who  has  re- 
turned. ) 
Lives  he  ?  [Taskmaster  shakes  his  head. 

Ill-fated  towers,  with  curses  built, 
And  doomed  with  curses  to  be  tenanted ! 

[_Exit. 


SCENE  IV.— The  House  of  Walter  Furst. 

Walter  Furst  rt;;z^  Arnold  Von  Melchthal 
enter  simultaneously  at  different  sides. 

Melch.     Good  Walter  Fiirst. 

FiJRST.  If  we  should  be  surprised  ! 

Stay  where  you  are.     We  are  beset  with  spies. 

Melch.     Have  you  no  news  for  me  from 
Unterwald  ? 
What  of  my  father?     'Tis  not  to  be  borne, 
Thus  to  be  pent  up  like  a  felon  here ! 
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What  have  I  done  of  such  a  heinous  stamp, 
To  skulk  and  hide  me  like  a  murderer? 
I  only  laid  my  staff  across  the  fingers 
Of  the  pert  varlet,  when  before  my  eyes, 
By  order  of  the  governor,  he  tried 
To  drive  away  my  handsome  team  of  oxen. 
FuRST.     You  are  too  rash  by  far.     He  did 

no  more 
Than  what  the  governor  had  ordered  him. 
You    had    transgress'd,   and  therefore  should 

have  paid 
The  penalty,  however  hard,  in  silence. 

Melch.     Was  I  to  brook  the  fellow's  saucy 

words? 
"  That  if  the  peasant   must  have  bread  to  eat. 
Why,  let  him  go  and  draw  the  plough  him- 
self! " 
It  cut  me  to  the  very  soul  to  see 
My  oxen,  noble  creatures,  when  the  knave 
Unyoked  them  from  the  plough.     As  though 

they  felt 
The  wrong,  they  lowed  and  butted  with  their 

horns. 
On  this  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer, 
And,  overcome  by  passion,  struck  him  down. 
FiJRST.    O,  we  old  men  can  scarce  command 

ourselves ! 
And   can  we  wonder  youth  should  break  its 

bounds? 
Melch.     I'm    only   sorry    for  my  father's 

sake! 
To  be  away   from  him,  that  needs  so  much 
My  fostering  care  !     The  governor  detests  him, 
Because  he  hath,  whene'er  occasion  served. 
Stood  stoutly  up  for  right  and  liberty. 
Therefore  they'll  bear  him  hard — the  poor  old 

man ! 
And  there  is  none  to  shield  him  from  their 

gripe. 
Come  what  come  may,  I  must  go  home  again. 
FtJRST.     Compose  yourself,  and  wait  in  pa- 
tience till 
We  get  some  tidings  o'er  from  Unterwald. 
Away  !  away  !   I  hear  a  knock  !     Perhaps 
A  message  from  the  Viceroy !     Get  thee  in  ! 
You  are  not  safe  from  Landenberger's  arm 
In  Uri,  for  these  tyrants  pull  together. 

Melch.     They  teach  us  Switzers  what  we 

ought  to  do. 
FuRST.     Away!   I'll  call  you  when  the  coast 

is  clear.  [Melchthal  retires. 

Unhappy  youth !     I  dare  not  tell  him  all 
The  evil  that  my  boding  heart  predi6ls ! 
Who's  there?      The  door  ne'er  opens,  but  I 

look 
For  tidings  of  mishap.     Suspicion  lurks 


With  darkling  treachery  in  every  nook. 
Even  to  our  inmost   rooms  they  force  their 

way. 
These  myrmidons  of  power;   and  soon  we'll 

need 
To  fasten  bolts  and  bars  upon  our  doors. 
\JIe  opens  the  door,   and  steps  back  i?i  sur- 
prise as  Werner  Stauffacher  enters. 
What   do    I   see?     You,  Werner?     Now,  by 

Heaven ! 
A  valued  guest,  indeed.     No  man  e'er  set 
His  foot  across  this  threshold,  more  esteem'd. 
Welcome !     thrice   welcome,    Werner,   to  my 

roof! 
What  brings  you  here?     What  seek  you  here 

in  Uri? 
Stauf.   (Shakes  Furst  by  the  hand.) 
The  olden  times  and  olden  Switzerland. 
Furst.     You  bring  them  with  you.    See  how 

I'm  rejoiced, 
My  heart  leaps  at  the  very  sight  of  you. 
Sit  down — sit  down,  and  tell  me  how  you  left 
Your  charming  wife,  fair  Gertrude?     Iberg's 

child. 
And  clever  as  her  father.     Not  a  man, 
That  wends  from  Germany,  by  Meinrad's  Cell, 
To  Italy,  but  praises  far  and  wide 
Your  house's  hospitality.     But  say. 
Have  you  come  here  dire6l  from  Fluelen, 
And  have  you  noticed  nothing  on  your  way, 
Before  you  halted  at  my  door? 

Stauf.   (Sits  down.)  I  saw 

A  work  in  progress,  as  I  came  along. 
I  little  thought  to  see — that  likes  me  ill. 
FtJRST.     O  friend!    you've  lighted  on  my 

thought  at  once. 
Stauf.     Such    things    in    Uri   ne'er   were 

known  before. 
Never  was  prison  here  in  man's  remembrance, 
Nor  ever  any  stronghold  but  the  grave. 

Furst.     You  name  it  well.     It  is  the  grave 

of  freedom. 
Stauf.     Friend,    Walter   Fiirst,   I  will  be 

plain  with  you. 
No  idle  curiosity  it  is 

That  brings  me  here,  but  heavy  cares.     I  left 
Thraldom  at  home,  and  thraldom  meets  me 

here. 
Our  wrongs  e'en  now,  are  more  than  ^e  can 

bear. 
And  who  shall  tell  us  where  they  are  to  end  ? 
From  eldest  time  the  Switzer  has  been  free, 
Accustom'd  only  to  the  mildest  rule. 
Such    things   as   now   we   suffer,    ne'er  were 

known. 
Since  herdsman  first  drove  cattle  to  the  hills. 
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FiJRST.     Yes,  our  oppressions  are  unparal- 
lel'd! 
Why  even  our  own  good  lord  of  Attinghaus, 
Who  lived  in  olden  times,  himself  declares, 
They  are  no  longer  to  be  tamely  borne. 

Stauf.     In    Unterwalden    yonder  'tis   the 
same; 
And  bloody  has  the  retribution  been. 
The  imperial  Seneschal,  the  Wolfshot,  who 
At  Rossberg  dwelt,  long'd  for  forbidden  fruit 
— Baumgarten's  wife,  that  lives  at  Alzellen, 
He  wished  to  overcome  in  shameful  sort, 
On  which  the  husband  slew  him  with  his  axe. 
FiJRST.     Oh,   Heaven  is  just  in  all  its  judg- 
ments still ! 
Baumgarten,  say  you?     A  most  worthy  man. 
Has  he  escaped,  and  is  he  safely  hid? 

Stauf.     Your  son-in-law  conveyed  him  o'er 
the  lake, 
And  he  lies  hidden  in  my  house  at  Steinen. 
He  brought  the  tidings  with  him  of  a  thing 
That  has  been  done  at  Sarnen,  worse  than  all, 
A  thing  to  make  the  very  heart  run  blood ! 
FiJRST.   (Attentively.)  Say  on  ;  what  is  it? 
Stauf.         There  dwells  in  Melchthal,  then, 
Just  as  you  enter  by  the  road  from  Kerns, 
An  upright  man,  named  Henry  of  the  Halden, 
A  man  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  Diet. 
FiJRST.     Who  knows  him  not?     But  what 

of  him?    Proceed. 
Stauf.     The  I-andenberg,  to  punish  some 
offence, 
Committed  by  the  old  man's  son,  it  seems. 
Had  given  command  to  take  the  youth's  best 

pair 
Of  oxen  from  his  plough  ;  on  which  the  lad 
Struck  down  the  messenger  and  took  to  flight. 
FOrst.     But  the  old  father — tell  me,  what 

of  him? 
Stauf.     The  Landenberg  sent  for  him,  and 
required 
He  should  produce  his  son  upon  the  spot ; 
And   when  th'  old  man  protested,  and  with 

truth, 
That  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fugitive. 
The  tyrant  call'd  his  torturers. 

FuRST.    (Springs  lip  and  tries  to  lead  him  to 
the  other  side.)  Hush,  no  more! 

Stauf.   (  With  increasing  warmth.) 
"And  tho'   thy  son,"  he  cried,  "has  'scaped 

me  now, 
I  have  thee  fast,  and  thou  shalt  feel  my  ven- 
geance." 
With  that  they  flung  the  old  man  to  the  earth, 
And  plunged  the  pointed  steel  into  his  eyes. 
FuRST.     Merciful  Heaven ! 


Melch. 
eyes? 


(Rushing  out.)    Into  his  eyes,  his 


The   fountain   of  his 


Stauf.   (Addressing  hitns  elf  in  astonishment 

to  Walter  Furst.  j   Who  is  this  youth? 
Melch.   ( Grasping  him  convulsively.) 

Into  his  eyes?    Speak,  speak! 
FiJRST.     Oh,  miserable  hour  1 
Stauf.  Who  is  it,  tell  me? 

[Stauffacher  makes  a  sign  to  him. 
It  is  his  son  !     All  righteous  Heaven  ! 

Melch.  And  I 

Must  be  from  thence!     What!   into  bothhis 
eyes? 
FuRST.     Be  calm,   be  calm;    and  bear  it 

like  a  man  ! 
Melch.     And  all  for  me — for  my  mad  wil- 
ful folly ! 
Blind,  did  you  say?     Quite  blind — and  both 
his  eyes? 
Stauf.      E'en   so. 
sight's  dried  up: 
He  ne'er  will  see  the  blessed  sunshine  more. 
FiJRST.     Oh,  spare  his  anguish  ! 
Melch.  Never,  never  more ! 

\Presses  his  hands  upon  his  eyes  and  is  silent 
for  some  moments ;   then  turning  from  one 
to   the   other,  speaks   in  a  subdued  tone, 
broken  by  sobs. 
O  the  eye's  light,  of  all  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
The  dearest,  best !  From  light  all  beings  live — 
Each  fair  created  thing — the  very  plants 
Turn  with  a  joyful  transport  to  the  light, 
And  he — he  must  drag  on  through  all  his  days 
In  endless  darkness  !     Never  more  for  him 
The   sunny   meads   shall    glow,  the  flow' rets 

bloom ; 
Nor  shall  he  more  behold  the  roseate  tints 
Of  the  iced  mountain  top !     To  die  is  nothing, 
But  to  have  life,  and  not  have  sight, — oh,  that 
Is  misery  indeed  !     Why  do  you  look 
So  piteously  at  me?  I  have  two  eyes. 
Yet  to  my  poor  blind  father  can  give  neither ! 
No,  not  one  gleam  of  that  great  sea  of  light. 
That  with  its  dazzling  splendor  floods  my  gaze. 
Stauf.     Ah,  I  must  swell  the  measure  of 
your  grief, 
Instead  of  soothing  it.     The  worst,  alas ! 
Remains  to  tell.     They've  stripp'd  him  of  his 

all; 
Nought  have  they  left  him,  save  his  staff,  on 

which. 
Blind,  and   in  rags,  he  moves  from  door  to 
door. 
Melch.     Nought    but   his  staff  to  the  old 
eyeless  man  ! 
Stripp'd  of  his  all — even  of  the  light  of  day. 
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The  common  blessing  of  the  meanest  wretch. 
Tell  me  no  more  of  patience,  of  concealment ! 
Oh,  what  a  base  and  coward  thing  am  I, 
That  on  mine  own  security  I  thought, 
And  took  no  care  of  thine  !  Thy  precious  head 
Left  as  a  pledge  within  the  tyrant's  grasp! 
Hence,  craven-hearted  prudence,  hence  !   And 

all 
My  thoughts  be  vengeance,  and  the  despot's 

blood ! 
I'll  seek  him  straight — no  power  shall  stay  me 

now — 
And  at  his  hands  demand  my  father's  eyes. 
I'll  beard  him  'mid  a  thousand  myrmidons! 
What's  life  to  me,  if  in  his  heart's  best  blood 
I  cool  the  fever  of  this  mighty  anguish. 

\^He  is  going. 
FiJRST.     Stay,  this  is  madness,  Melchthal ! 

What  avails 
Your  single  arm  against  his  power?     He  sits 
At  Sarnen  high  within  his  lordly  keep, 
And,  safe  within  its  battlemented  walls. 
May  laugh  to  scorn  your  unavailing  rage. 
Melch.     And  though  he  sat  within  the  icy 

domes 
Of  yon  far  Schreckhorn — ay,  or  higher,  where 
Veil'd  since  eternity,  the  Jungfrau  soars, 
Still  to  the  tyrant  would  I  make  my  way; 
With  twenty  comrades  minded  like  myself, 
I'd  lay  his  fastness  level  with  the  earth! 
And  if  none  follow  me,  and  if  you  all, 
In  terror  for  your  homesteads  and  your  herds. 
Bow  in  submission  to  the  tyrant's  yoke, 
I'll  call  the  herdsmen  on  the  hills  around  me. 
And  there  beneath  heaven's  free  and  boundless 

roof. 
Where  men  still  feel  as  men,  and  hearts  are 

true, 
Proclaim  aloud  this  foul  enormity  ! 

Stauf.   ( To¥\J-RS>T.) 
'Tis  at  its^  height — and  are  we  then  to  wait 

Till  some  extremity 

Melch.  What  extremity 

Remains  for  apprehension,  when  men's  eyes 
Have  ceased  to  be  secure  within  their  sockets? 
Are  we  defenceless?     Wherefore  did  we  learn 
To   bend    the  cross-bow, —  wield   the  battle- 
axe? 
What  living  creature,  but  in  its  despair. 
Poinds  for  itself  a  weapon  of  defence? 
The  baited  stag  will  turn,  and  with  the  show 
Of  his  dread  antlers  hold  the  hounds  at  bay; 
The   chamois   drags  the  huntsman  down  th' 

abyss ; 
The  very  ox,  the  partner  of  man's  toil. 
The  sharer  of  his  roof,  that  meekly  bends 


The   strength    of  his  huge  neck  beneath  the 

yoke, 
Springs  up,  if  he's  provoked,  whets  his  strong 

horn, 
And  tosses  his  tormentor  to  the  clouds. 

FOrst.     If  the    three   Cantons  thought  as 

we  three  do, 
Something  might,   then,  be  done,  with  good 

effea. 
Stauf.     When  Uri  calls,  when  Unterwald 

replies, 
Schwytz  will  be  mindful  of  her  ancient  league. 
Melch.     I've  many  fiiends  in  Unterwald, 

and  none 
That  would  not  gladly  venture  life  and  limb, 
If  fairly  back'd  and  aided  by  the  rest. 
Oh,  sage  and  reverend  fathers  of  this  land, 
Here  do  I  stand  before  your  riper  years, 
An  unskill'd  youth,  whose  voice  must  in  the 

Diet 
Still  be  subdued  into  respedtful  silence. 
Do  not,  because  that  I  am  young,  and  want 
Experience,  slight  my  counsel  and  my  words. 
'Tis  not  the  wantonness  of  youthful  blood 
That  fires  my  spirit ;  but  a  pang  so  deep 
That  e'en  the  flinty  rocks  must  pity  me. 
You,  too,  are  fathers,  heads  of  families. 
And  you  must  wish  to  have  a  virtuous  son, 
To  reverence  your  gray  hairs,  and  shield  your 

eyes 
With  pious  and  affe6lionate  regard. 
Do  not,  I  pray,  because  in  limb  and  fortune 
You  still  are  unassail'd,  and  still  your  eyes 
Revolve    undimm'd   and    sparkling    in    their 

spheres ; 
Oh,  do  not,  therefore,  disregard  our  wrongs! 
Above  you,  too,  doth  hang  the  tyrant's  sword. 
You,  too,  have  striven  to  alienate  the  land 
From  Austria.    This  was  all  my  father's  crime  : 
You  share  his  guilt,  and  may  his  punishment. 

Stauf.   (To  Furst.j 
Do  thou  resolve !   I  am  prepared  to  follow. 
FtJRST.     First  let  us  learn,  what  steps  the 

noble  lords 
Von  Sillinen  and  Attinghaus  propose. 
Their   names   would   rally   thousands   in  the 

cause. 
Melch.     Is  there  a  name  within  the  Forest 

Mountains 
That   carries  more  respedt  than  thine  —  and 

thine? 
To  names  like  these  the  people  cling  for  help 
With  confidence — such  names  are  household 

words. 
Rich  was  your  heritage  of  manly  virtue. 
And  richly  have  you  added  to  its  stores. 
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What  need  of  nobles?     Let  us  do  the  work 
Ourselves.      Although    we  stood   alone,    me- 

thinks, 
We  should  be  able  to  maintain  our  rights. 
Stauf.     The  nobles'  wrongs  are  not  so  great 
as  ours. 
The  torrent,  that  lays  waste  the  lower  grounds, 
Hath  not  ascended  to  the  uplands  yet. 
But  let  them  see  the  country  once  in  arms, 
They'll  not  refuse  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
FuRST.     W^ere  there  an  umpire  'twixt  our- 
selves and  Austria, 
Justice  and  law  might  then  decide  our  quarrel. 
But  our  oppressor  is  our  Emperor,  too, 
And  judge  supreme.     'Tis  God  must  help  us, 
then. 


And  our  own  arm  !  Be  yours  the  task  to  rouse 
The  men  of  Schwytz ;  I'll  rally  friends  in  Uri. 
But  whom  are  we  to  send  to  Unterwald? 

Melch.     Thither  send  me.     Whom  should 
it  more  concern? 

FuRST.     No,  Melchthal,  no;    thou  art  my 
guest,  and  I 
Must  answer  for  thy  safety. 

Melch.  Let  me  go, 

I  know  each  forest  track  and  mountain  pass ; 
Friends  too  Fll  find,  be  sure,  on  every  hand, 
To  give  me  willing  shelter  from  the  foe, 

Stauf.     Nay,  let  him  go;  no  traitors  har- 
bor there : 
For  tyranny  is  so  abhorred  in  Unterwald, 
No  minions  can  be  found  to  work  her  will. 
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In  the  low  valleys,  too,  the  Alzeller 
Will  gain  confederates,  and  rouse  the  country. 
Melch.     But  how  shall  we  communicate, 
and  not 
Awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  tyrants? 

Stauf.     Might  we  not  meet  at  Brunnen  or 
at  Treib, 
Hard    by   the   spot   where   merchant   vessels 
land? 
FiJRST.     We  must  not  go  so  openly  to  work. 
Hear  my  opinion.      On  the  lake's  left  bank, 
As  we  sail  hence  to  Brunnen,  right  against 
The  Mytenstein,  deep-hidden  in  the  wood 
A    meadow    lies,    by    shepherds    called   the 

Rootli, 
Because  the  wood  has  been  uprooted  there. 
'Tis  where  our  Canton  bound'ries  verge  on 
yours; —  [Ti?  Melchthal. 

Your  boat  will  carry  you  across  from  Schwytz. 

[7<7  Stauffacher. 
Thither  by  lonely  by-paths  let  us  wend 
At  midnight,  and  deliberate  o'er  our  plans. 
Let  each  bring  with  him  there  ten  trusty  men, 
All  one  at  heart  with  us;  and  then  we  may 


Consult  together  for  the  general  weal, 
And,    with  God's  guidance,   fix  our  onward 
course. 
Stauf.     So  let  it  be.     And  now  your  true 
right  hand ! 
Yours,  too,  young  man !  and  as  we  now  three 

men 
Among  ourselves  thus  knit  our  hands  togethei 
In  all  sincerity  and  truth,  e'en  so 
Shall  we  three  Cantons,  too,  together  stand 
In  vidtory  and  defeat,  in  life  and  death. 
FtJRST  a«^/ Melch.     In  life  and  death. 
[  They  hold  their  hands  clasped  together  for 

some  Jiwments  in  silence. 
Melch.  Alas,  my  old  blind  father ! 

Thou  canst  no  more  behold  the  day  of  free- 
dom; 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it.    When  from  Alp  to  Alp 
The  beacon  fires  throw  up  their  flaming  signs, 
And  the  proud  castles  of  the  tyrants  fall, 
Into  thy  cottage  shall  the  Switzer  burst, 
Bear  the  glad  tidings  to  thine  ear,  and  o'er 
Thy  darken'd  way  shall  Freedom's  radiance 
pour. 
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ACT    11. 


SCENE  I.  —  The  Mansion  of  the  Baron  of  [ 
Attinghausen.  a  Gothic  Hall,  decorated 
with  escutcheons  and  helmets.  The  Baron,  a  ' 
gray-headed  man,  eigiity-five  years  old,  tall 
and  of  a  commanding  mien,  clad  in  a  furred 
pelisse,  and  leaning  on  a  staf  tipped  ivith 
chamois  horn.  KuONi  and  six  hinds  stand- 
ing  round  him  with  rakes  and  scythes. 

Ulrich  OF  RuDENZ  enters  in  the  costume  of 
a  Knight. 

RuD.     Uncle,  I'm  here!     Your  will? 

Att.  First  let  me  share, 

After  the  ancient  custom  of  our  house, 
The  morning  cup,  with  these  my  faithful  ser- 
vants ! 

\^He  drinks  from  a  cup,  which  is  then  passed 
round. 
Time  was,  I  stood  myself  in  field  and  wood, 
With  mine  own  eyes  diredling  all  their  toil, 
Even  as  my  banner  led  them  in  the  fight, 
Now  I  am  only  fit  to  play  the  steward ; 


And,  if  the  genial  sun  come  not  to  me, 
I  can  no  longer  seek  it  on  the  mountains. 
Thus  slowly,  in  an  ever  narrowing  s])here, 
I  move  on  to  the  narrowest  and  the  last. 
Where  all  life's  pulses  cease.     I  now  am  but 
The  shadow  of  my  former  self,  and  that 
Is  fading  fast — 'twill  soon  be  but  a  name. 

Kuo.   ( Offe?'ing  Rudenz  the  cup.) 
A  pledge,  young  master! 

[Rudenz  hesitates  to  take  the  cup. 
Nay,  Sir,  drink  it  off! 
One  cup,  one  heart !     You  know  our  proverb. 
Sir? 
Att.     Go,  children,  and  at  eve,  when  work 
is  done, 
We'll    meet  and  talk  the  country's  business 
over.  \^Exeunt  servants. 

Belted  and  plumed,  and  all  thy  bravery  on  ! 
Thou  art  for  .^.Itdorf — for  the  castle,  boy? 
RuD.     Yes,  uncle.     Longer  may  I  not  de- 
lay— 
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Att.    (Sitting  doTon.)    Why  in  such  haste? 
Say,  are  thy  youthful  hours 
Doled  in  such  niggard  measure,  that  thou  must 
Be  chary  of  them  to  thy  aged  uncle? 

RuD.     I   see,  my    presence  is  not  needed 
here, 
I  am  but  as  a  stranger  in  this  house. 

Att.    (Gazes  fixedly  at  him  for  a  consider- 
able time.) 
Alas,  thou  art  indeed  !     Alas,  that  home 
To   thee   has  grown  so  strange !      Oh,   Uly ! 

Uly ! 
I  scarce  do  know  thee  now,  thus  deck'd  in 

silks, 
The  peacock's  feather  flaunting  in  thy  cap, 
And  purple  mantle  round  thy  shoulders  flung; 
Thou  look' St  upon  the  peasant  with  disdain, 
And  takest  with  a  blush  his  honest  greeting. 

RuD.     All  honor  due  to  him  I  gladly  pay, 
But  must  deny  the  right  he  would  usurp. 

Att.     The  sore  displeasure  of  the  king  is 
resting 
Upon  the  land,  and  every  true  man's  heart 
Is  full  of  sadness  for  the  grievous  wrongs 
We  suffer  from  our  tyiants.     Thou  alone 
Art  all  unmoved  amid  the  general  grief 
Abandoning  thy  friends,  thou  tak'st  thy  stand 
Beside  thy  country's  foes,  and,  as  in  scorn 
Of  our  distress,  pursuest  giddy  joys. 
Courting  the  smiles  of  princes,  all  the  while 
Thy  country  bleeds  beneath  their  cruel  scourge. 

RuD.     The  land  is  sore  oppress'd,  I  know 
it,  uncle. 
But  why?     Who  plunged  it  into  this  distress? 
A  word,  one  little  easy  word,  might  buy 
Instant  deliverance  from  such  dire  oppression, 
And  win  the  good  will  of  the  Emperor. 
Woe  unto  those,  who  seal  the  people's  eyes. 
And   make   them   adverse   to  their  country's 

good — 
The  men,  who,  for  their  own  vile  selfish  ends, 
Are  seeking  to  prevent  the  Forest  States 
From  swearing  fealty  to  Austria's  House, 
As  all  the  countries  round  about  have  done. 
It  fits  their  humor  well,  to  take  their  seats 
Amid  the  nobles  on  the  Herrenbank; 
They'll    have   the   Caesar  for  their  lord,  for- 
sooth,— 
That  is  to  say,  they'll  have  no  lord  at  all. 

Att.     Must  I  hear  this,  and  from  thy  lips, 
rash  boy ! 

RuD.     You  urged  me  to  this  answer.     Hear 
me  out. 
What,  uncle,  is  the  character  you've  stoop'd 
To  fill  contentedly  through  life?     Have  you 
No  higher  pride,  than  in  these  lonely  wilds 


To  be  the  Landamman  or  Banneret, 
The  petty  chieftain  of  a  shepherd  race? 
How  !     Were  it  not  a  far  more  glorious  choice, 
To  bend  in  homage  to  our  royal  lord. 
And  swell  the  princely  splendors  of  his  court. 
Than  sit  at  home,  the  peer  of  your  own  vassals, 
And    share    the    judgment-seat    with   vulgar 
clowns? 
Att.     Ah,  Uly,  Uly ;  all  too  well  I  see. 
The  tempter's  voice   has  caught  thy  willing 

ear. 
And  pour'd  its  subtle  poison  in  thy  heart, 

RuD.     Yes,  I  conceal  it  not.     It  doth  offend 
My  inmost  soul,  to  hear  the  stranger's  gibes. 
That  taunt  us  with  the  name  of"  Peasant  No- 
bles!" 
Think  you  the  heart  that's  stirring  here  can 

brook. 
While  all  the  young  nobility  around 
Are  reaping  honor  under  Hapsburg's  banner, 
That  I  should  loiter,  in  inglorious  ease. 
Here  on  the  heritage  my  fathers  left. 
And,  in  the  dull  routine  of  vulgar  toil. 
Lose  all  life's  glorious  spring?     In  other  lands 
Deeds  are  achieved.     A  world  of  fair  renown 
Beyond  these  mountains  stirs  in  martial  pomp. 
My  helm  and  shield  are  rusting  in  the  hall ; 
The  martial  trumpet's  spirit-stirring  blast. 
The  herald's  call,  inviting  to  the  lists. 
Rouse   not  the  echoes  of  these  vales,  where 

nought. 
Save  cowherd's  horn  and  cattle  bell,  is  heard, 
In  one  unvarying  dull  monotony. 

Att.      Deluded    boy,    seduced    by   empty 
show ! 
Despise  the  land  that  gave  thee  birth  !  Ashamed 
Of  the  good  ancient  customs  of  thy  sires  ! 
The  day  will  come,  when  thou,  with  burning 

tears. 
Wilt  long  for  home,  and  for  thy  native  hills, 
And  that  dear  melody  of  tuneful  herds. 
Which  now,  in  proud  disgust,  thou  dost  de- 
spise ! 
A    day    when    thou   wilt   drink   its    tones  in 

sadness. 
Hearing  their  music  in  a  foreign  land. 
Oh !  potent  is  the  spell  that  binds  to  home  ! 
No,  no,  the  cold,  false  world  is  not  for  thee. 
At  the  proud  court,  with  thy  true  heart,  thou 

wilt 
For  ever  feel  a  stranger  among  strangers. 
The  world  asks  virtues  of  far  other  stamp 
Than    thou  hast  learned  within  these  simple 

vales. 
But  go — go  thither, — barter  thy  free  soul. 
Take  land  in  fief,  become  a  prince's  vassal, 
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Where  thou  might' st  be  lord  paramount,  and 

prince 
Of  all  thine  own  unburden'd  heritage! 
Oh,  Uly,  Uly,  stay  among  thy  people ! 
Go  not  to  Altdorf.     Oh,  abandon  not 
The  sacred  cause  of  thy  wrong'd  native  land  ! 
I  am  the  last  of  all  my  race.     My  name 
Ends  with  me.     Yonder  hang  my  helm  and 

shield ; 
They  will  be  buried  with  me  in  the  grave. 
And  must  I  think,  when  yielding  up  my  breath. 
That  thou  but  wait'st  the  closing  of  mine  eyes. 
To  stoop  thy  knee  to  this  new  feudal  court. 
And  take  in  vassalage  from  Austria's  hands 
The  noble  lands,  which  I  from  God  received, 
Free  and  unfetter'd  as  the  mountain  air! 
RuD.     'Tis  vain  for  us  to  strive  against  the 

king. 
The  world  pertains  to  him  : — shall  we  alone, 
In  mad  presumptuous  obstinacy,  strive 
To  break  that  mighty  chain  of  lands,  which  he 
Hath  drawn  around  us  with  his  giant  grasp. 
His  are  the  markets,  his  the  courts, — his  too 
The  highways:   nay,  the  very  carrier's  horse. 
That  traffics  on  the  Gotthardt,  pays  him  toll,    j 
By  his  dominions,  as  within  a  net, 
We  are  enclosed,  and  girded  round  about. 
— And  will  the  Empire  shield  us?    Say,  can  it 
Protect  itself  'gainst  Austria's  growing  power? 
To  God,  and  not  to  emperors  must  we  look ! 
What  store  can  on  their  promises  be  placed, 
When  they,  to  meet  their  own  necessities. 
Can  pawn,  and  even  alienate  the  towns 
That  flee  for  shelter  'neath  the  Eagle's  wings? 
No,  uncle  !  It  is  wise  and  wholesome  prudence  ? 
In  times  like  these,  when  fa6lion's  all  abroad, 
To  own  attachment  to  some  mighty  chief. 
The  imperial  crown's  transferred  from  line  to 

line. 
It  has  no  memory  for  faithful  service : 
But  to  secure  the  favor  of  these  great 
Hereditary  masters,  were  to. sow 
Seed  for  a  future  harvest. 

Att.  Art  so  wise? 

Wilt  thou  see  clearer  than  thy  noble  sires, 
Who  battled  for  fair  freedom's  costly  gem, 
With  life,  and  fortune,  and  heroic  arm? 
Sail  down  the  lake  to  Lucerne,  there  inquire, 
How  Austria's  rule  doth  weigh  the  Cantons 

down . 
Soon  she  will  come  to  count  our  sheep,  our 

cattle. 
To  portion  out  the  Alps,  e'en  to  their  summits. 
And  in  our  own  free  woods  to  hinder  us 
From  striking  down  the  eagle  or  the  stag; 
To  set  her  tolls  on  every  bridge  and  gate. 


Impoverish  us,  to  swell  her  lust  of  sway, 
And  drain  our  dearest  blood  to  feed  her  wars. 
No,  if  our  blood  must  flow,  let  it  be  shed 
In  our  own  cause !     We  purchase  liberty 
More  cheaply  far  than  bondage. 

RuD.  What  can  we, 

A  shepherd  race,  against  great  Albert's  hosts? 
Att.     Learn,  foolish  boy,  to  know  this  shep- 
herd race ! 
I  know  them,  I  have  led  them  on  in  fight, — 
I  saw  them  in  the  battle  at  Favenz. 
Austria  will  try,  forsooth,  to  force  on  us 
A  yoke  we  are  determined  not  to  bear ! 
Oh,  learn    to    feel    from  what  a  race  thou'rt 

sprung ! 
Cast  not,  for  tinsel  trash  and  idle  show, 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  worth  away. 
To  be  the  chieftain  of  a  free  born  race, 
Bound  to  thee  only  by  their  unbought  love, 
Ready  to  stand — to  fight — to  die  with  thee, 
Be  that  thy  pride,  be  that  thy  noblest  boast ! 
Knit  to  thy  heart  the  ties  of  kindred — home — 
Cling  to  the  land,  the  dear  land  of  thy  sires. 
Grapple  to  that  with  thy  whole  heart  and  soul ! 
Thy  power  is  rooted  deep  and  strongly  here. 
But  in  yon  stranger  world  thou' It  stand  alone, 
A  trembling  reed  beat  down  by  every  blast. 
Oh,  come!    'tis  long  since  we  have  seen  thee, 

Uly ! 
Tarry  but  this  one  day.     Only  to-day 
Go  not  to  Altdorf.     Wilt  thou?     Not  to-day! 
For  this  one  day,  bestow  thee  on  thy  friends 

[  Takes  his  hand. 
RuD.     I  gave  my  word.      Unhand  me !     I 

am  bound. 
Att.   (Drops  his  hand  and  says  sternly.) 
Bound,  didst  thou  say?  Oh,  yes,  unhappy  boy, 
Thou  art  indeed.     But  not  by  word  or  oath. 
'Tis  by  the  silken  mesh  of  love  thou'rt  bound. 

[RuDENZ  turns  away. 
Ay,  hide  thee,  as  thou  wilt.     'Tis  she,  I  know, 
Bertha  of  Bruneck,  draws  thee  to  the  court ; 
'Tis  she  that  chains  thee  to  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice. 
Thou  think'st  to  win  the  noble  knightly  maid 
By  thy  apostacy.     Be  not  deceived. 
She  is  held  out  before  thee  as  a  lure ; 
But  never  meant  for  innocence  like  thine. 
RuD.     No  more,   I've  heard  enough.      So 
fare  you  well.  \Exit. 

Att.     Stay,  Uly  !     Stay  !     Rash  boy,  he's 
gone !     I  can 
Nor  hold  him  back,  nor  save  him  from  destruc- 
tion. 
And  so  the  Wolfshot  has  deserted  us ; — 
Others  will  follow  his  example  soon. 
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This  foreign  witchery,  sweeping  o'er  our  hills, 
Tears  with  its  potent  spell  our  youth  away! 
O,  luckless   hour!    when    men   and  manners 

strange 
Into  these  calm  and  happy  valleys  came. 
To  warp  our  primitive  and  guileless  ways. 
The  new  is  pressing  on  with  might.     The  old. 
The  good,  the  simple,  fleeteth  fast  away. 
New  times  come  on.     A  race  is  springing  up. 
That    think  not  as  their  fathers  thought   be- 
fore ! 
What  do  I  here?     All,  all  are  in  the  grave 
With  whom  erewhile  I  moved,  and  held  con- 
verse ; 
My  age  has  long  been  laid  beneath  the  sod : 
Happy  the  man,  who  may  not  live  to  see 
What  shall  be  done  by  those  that  follow  me ! 


SCENE  II. — A  meadow  surrounded  by  high 
rocks  and  wooded  grouni.  On  the  rocks  are 
tracks,  with  rails  and  ladders,  by  which  the 
peasants  are  afterwards  seen  descending.  In 
the  back-ground  the  lake  is  observed,  and  over 
it  a  moon  rainboiu  in  the  early  part  of  the 
scene.  The  prospeH  is  closed  by  lofty  7noun- 
tains,  with  glaciers  rising  behi?id  them.  The 
stage  is  dafk;  but  the  lake  and  glaciers  glisten 
ill  the  moonlight. 

MeLCHTHAL,        BaUMGARTEN,        WiNKELRlED, 

Meyer  von  Sarnen,  Burkhart  am  Buhel, 
Arnold  von  Sewa,  Klaus  von  der  Flue, 
and  four  other  peasants,  all  armed. 

Melch.    (Behind  the  scenes.) 
The  mountain  pass  is  open.     Follow  me ! 
I  see  the  rock,  and  little  cross  upon  it : 
This  is  the  spot;  here  is  the  Rootli. 

\They  enter  with  torches. 

Win.  Hark! 

Sewa.     The  coast  is  clear. 

Meyer.  None  of  our  comrades  come? 

We  are  the  first,  the  Unterwaldeners. 

Melch.      How  far  is't  i'  the  night? 

Baum.  The  beacon  watch 

Upon  the  Selisberg  has  just  called  two. 

\^A  bell  is  heard  at  a  distance. 

Meyer.     Hush!   Hark! 

Buhel.  The  forest  chapel's  matin  bell 

Chimes  clearly  o'er  the  lake  from  Switzerland. 

Flue.     The  air  is  clear,  and  bears  the  sound 
so  far. 
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Melch.     Go,  you  and  you,  and  light  some 
broken  boughs. 
Let's  bid  them  welcome  with  a  cheerful  blaze. 

\_Two peasants  exeunt. 
SEViTA.      The    moon    shines    fair   to-night. 
Beneath  its  beams 
The  lake  reposes,  bright  as  burnish'd  steel 
Buhel.     They'll  have  an  easy  passage. 
Win.    (Pointing  to  the  lake.) 

Ha  !   look  there  ! 
See  you  nothing? 

Meyer.  What  is  it?     Ay,  indeed  ! 

A  rainbow  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Melch.     Formed  by  the  bright  refledtion 

of  the  moon  ! 
Flue.     A  sign  most  strange  and  wonderful, 
indeed ! 
Many  there  be,  who  ne'er  have  seen  the  like. 
Sewa.    'Tis  doubled,  see,  a  paler  one  above  ! 
Baum.     A  boat  is  gliding  yonder  right  be- 
neath it. 
Melch.     That  must  be  Werner  Stauffacher ! 
I  knew 
The  worthy  patriot  would  not  tarry  long. 
[^Goes  with  Baumgarten  towards  the  shore. 
Meyer.     The  Uri  men  are  like  to  be  the  last. 
BuEL.     They're  forced  to  take  a  winding 
circuit  through 
The  mountains ;  for  the  Viceroy's  spies  are  out. 
[//;    the   meami'hile   the  two  peasants  have 

kindled  afire  in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 
Melch.   (On  the  shore.) 
Who's  there?  The  word? 
Stauf.    (From  below.) 

Friends  of  the  country. 
\All  retire  up  the  stage,  towards  the  party 
landing  from  the  bciat.  Enter  Stauffa- 
cher, Itel  Reding,  Hans  auf  der 
Mauer,  Jorg  im  Hofe,  Conrad  Hunn, 
Ulrich  der  Schmidt,  Jost  von  Weiler, 
and  three  other  peasants,  armed. 
All.  Welcome ! 

[  Wliile   the   rest  remain  behind  exchanging 
greetings,  Melchthal  cotnes forward  with 
Stauffacher. 
Melch.    Oh,  worthy  Stauffacher,  I've  look'd 
but  now 
On  him,  who  could  not  look  on  me  again. 
I've  laid  my  hands  upon  his  rayless  eyes. 
And  on  their  vacant  orbits  sworn  a  vow 
Of  vengeance,  only  to  be  cool'd  in  blood. 
Stauf.     Speak  not  of  vengeance.     We  are 
here,  to  meet 
The  threatened  evil,  not  to  avenge  the  past. 
Now   tell    rne   what    you've  done,  and  what 
secured. 
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To  aid  the  common  cause  in  Unterwald, 
How  stand  the  peasantry  disposed,  and  how 
Yourself  escaped  the  wiles  of  treachery? 
Melch.       Through    the    Surenen's   fearful 

mountain  chain, 
Where  dreary  ice-fields  stretch  on  every  side. 
And  sound  is  none,  save  the  hoarse  vulture's 

cry, 
I  reach' d  the  Alpine  pasture,  where  the  herds 
From  Uri  and  from  Engelberg  resort, 
And  turn  their  cattle  forth  to  graze  in  common. 
Still  as  I  went  along,  I  slaked  my  thirst 
With  the  coarse  oozings  of  the  lofty  glacier. 
That  thro'  the  crevices  come  foaming  down. 
And  turned  to  rest  me  in  the  herdsmen's  cots. 


Where  I  was  host  and  guest,  until  I  gain'd 
The  cheerful  homes  and  social  haunts  of  men. 
Already  through  these  distant  vales  had  spread 
The  rumor  of  this  last  atrocity ; 
And  wheresoe'er  I  went,  at  every  door. 
Kind  words  and  gentle  looks  were  there  to 

greet  me. 
I  found  these  simple  spirits  all  in  arms 
Against  our  rulers'  tyrannous  encroachments. 
For  as  their  Alps  through  each  succeeding  year 
Yield  the  same  roots, — their  streams  flow  ever 
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In  the  same  channels, — nay,  the  clouds  and 

winds 
The  selfsame  course  unalterably  pursue, 
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So  have  old  customs  there,  from  sire  to  son. 
Been    handed    down,    unchanging    and    un- 
changed ; 
Nor  will  they  brook  to  swerve  or  turn  aside 
From  the  fixed  even  tenor  of  their  life. 
With  grasp  of  their  hard  hands  they  welcomed 

me, — 
Took   from    the   walls   their   rusty  falchion's 

down, — 
And  from  their  eyes  the  soul  of  valor  flash'd 
With  joyful  lustre,  as  I  spoke  those  names. 
Sacred  to  every  peasant  in  the  mountains, 
Your  own  and  Walter  Fiirst's.    Whate'er  your 

voice 
Should  di6late  as  the  right,  they  swore  to  do; 
And  you  they  swore  to  follow  e'en  to  death. 
— So  sped  I  on  from  house  to  house,  secure 
In  the  guest's  sacred  privilege; — and  when 
I  reached  at  last  the  valley  of  my  home, 
Where  dwell  my  kinsmen,  scatter'd  far  and 

near — 
And  when  I  found  my  father,  stript  and  blind, 
Upon  the  stranger's  straw,  fed  by  the  alms 

Of  charity 

Stauf.  Great  Heaven  ! 

Mei.ch.  Yet  wept  I  not ! 

No — not  in  weak  and  unavailing  tears 
Spent    I    the  force  of  my  fierce  burning  an- 
guish ; 
Deep  in  my  bosom,  like  some  precious  treasure, 
I  lock'd  it  fast,  and  thought  on  deeds  alone. 
Through  every  winding  of  the  hills  I  crept, — 
No  valley  so  remote  but  I  explored  it ; 
Nay,  even  at  the  glacier's  ice-clad  base, 
I  sought  and  found  the  homes  of  living  men ; 
And   still,  where'er   my  wandering  footsteps 

turn'd, 
The  selfsame  hatred  of  these  tyrants  met  me. 
For  even  there,  at  vegetation's  verge. 
Where  the  numb'd  earth  is  barren  of  all  fruits. 
Their  grasping  hands  had  been  stretch' d  forth 

for  plunder. 
Into  the  hearts  of  all  this  honest  race. 
The  story  of  my  wrongs  struck  deep,  and  now 
They,  to  a  man,  are  ours ;  both  heart  and  hand. 
Stauf.   Great  things,  indeed,  you've  wrought 

in  little  time. 
Melch.     I  did  still  more  than  this.     The 
fortresses, 
Rossberg  and  Sarnen,  are  the  country's  dread ; 
For  from  behind  their  rocky  walls  the  foe 
Swoops,  as  the  eagle  from  his  eyrie,  down. 
And,  safe  himself,  spreads  havoc  o'er  the  land. 
With    my    own    eyes    I    wish'd    to    weigh  its 

strength, 
So  went  to  Sarnen,  and  explored  the  castle. 


Stauf.     How!     Risk    thyself  e'en  in  the 

tiger's  den? 
Melch.     Disguised    in    pilgrim's    weeds   I 
entered  it; 
I  saw  the  Viceroy  feasting  at  his  board — 
Judge  if  I'm  master  of  myself  or  no  ! 
I  saw  the  tyrant,  and  I  slew  him  not! 

Stauf.     Fortune,  indeed,  has  smiled  upon 

your  boldness. 
\_Mcanwhile    the   others   have   arrived  and 
join  Melchthal  and  Stauffacher. 
[  Yet  tell  me  now,  I  pray,  who  are  the  friends, 
!  The  worthy  men,  who  came  along  with  you? 
[  Make  me  acquainted  with  them,  that  we  may 
Speak  frankly,  man  to  man,  and  heart  to  heart. 
Meyer.     In   the  three  Cantons,  who,  sir, 
knows  not  you? 
Meyer  of  Sarnen  is  my  name  ;  and  this 
Is  Struth  of  Winkelried,  my  sister's  son. 
Stauf.     No  unknown  name.     A  Winkelried 
it  was. 
Who  slew  the  dragon  in  the  fen  at  Weiler, 
And  lost  his  life  in  the  encounter,  too. 

Win.     That,   Master    Stauffacher,  was   my 

grandfather. 
Melch.   (Pointing  to  two  f>e  as  ants.) 
These  two  are  men  belonging  to  the  convent 
Of  Engelberg,  and  live  behind  the  forest. 
You'll  not  think  ill  of  them  because  they're 

serfs. 
And  sit  not  free  upon  the  soil,  like  us. 
They  love  the  land,  and  bear  a  good  repute. 
Stauf.    (To  them.)    Give  me  your  hands. 
He  has  good  cause  for  thanks, 
That  unto  no  man  owes  his  body's  service. 
But  worth  is  worth,  no  matter  where  'tis  found. 
HuNN.     That  is  Herr  Reding,  sir,  our  old 

Landamman. 
Meyer.     I   know   him   well.     There    is  a 
suit  between  us, 
About  a  piece  of  ancient  heritage. 
Herr  Reding,  we  are  enemies  in  court. 
Here  we  are  one.  \_Shakes  his  hand. 

Stauf.  That's  well  and  bravely  said. 

Win.     Listen  !     They  come.     Hark  to  the 

horn  of  Uri ! 
[  On  the  right  and  left  armed  men  are  seen 

descetiding  the  rocks  with  torches. 
Mauer.     Look,  is   not    that    God's   pious 
servant  there? 
A  worthy  priest !     The  terrors  of  the  night. 
And  the  way's  pains  and  perils  scare  not  him. 
A  faithful  shepherd  caring  for  his  flock. 

Baum.     The  Sacrist  follows  him,  and  Walter 
Fiirst. 
But  where  is  Tell?  I  do  not  see  him  there. 
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[Walter  Furst,  Rosselmann  the  Pastor, 
Petermann  the  Sacrist,  KuoNi  the  Shep- 
herd,  Werni   the  Hu;its;;ia;;,   RuODi  the 
Fis)ier;;ia;i,    a;id  five   other   cou;itry;;;e;i. 
Thirty-three  in  all,  adva;ice  and  take  their 
places  round  the  fire. 
FiJRST.     Thus   must    we,  on    the   soil    our 
fathers  left  us, 
Creep  forth  by  stealth  to  meet  like  murderers, 
And  in  the  night,  that  should  her  mantle  lend 
Only  to  crime  and  black  conspiracy, 
Assert  our  own  good  rights,  which  yet  are  clear 
As  is  the  radiance  of  the  noonday  sun. 

Melch.     So  be  it.     What  is  woven  in  gloom 
of  night 
Shall  free  and  boldly  meet  the  morning  light. 
Ross.     Confederates!     listen  to  the  words 
which  God 
Inspires  my  heart  withal.      Here  we  are  met. 
To  represent  the  general  weal.     In  us 
Are  all  the  people  of  the  land  convened. 
Then  let  us  hold  the  Diet,  as  of  old. 
And  as  we're  wont  in  peaceful  times  to  do. 
The  time's  necessity  be  our  excuse. 
If  there  be  aught  informal  in  this  meeting. 
Still,  wheresoe'er  men  strike  for  justice,  there 
Is  God,  and  now  beneath  his  heav'n  we  stand. 
Stauf.     'Tis  well  advised. — Let  us,  then, 
hold  the  Diet, 
According  to  our  ancient  usages. — 
Though  it  be  night,  there's  sunshine  in  our 
cause. 
Melch 

hearts  are  here 
Of  the  whole  people ;  here  the  best  are  met. 
HuNN.     The   ancient    books    may    not  be 
near  at  hand. 
Yet  are  they  graven  in  our  inmost  hearts. 
Ross.     'Tis   well.     And   now,   then,  let  a 
ring  be  formed, 
And   plant    the   swords  of  power  within  the 
ground. 
Mauer.     Let  the  Landamman  step  into  his 
place, 
And  by  his  side  his  secretaries  stand. 

Peter.      There    are    three    Cantons   here. 
Which  hath  the  right 
To  give  the  head  to  the  united  Council? 
Schwytz  may  contest  that  dignity  with  Uri, 
We  Unterwald'ners  enter  not  the  field. 

Melch.      We    stand    aside.      We   are   but 
suppliants  here. 
Invoking  aid  from  our  more  potent  friends. 
Stauf.      Let    Uri    have    the   sword.      Her 
banner  takes. 
In  battle,  the  precedence  of  our  own. 


Few  though  our  numbers  be,  the 


FiJRST.       Schwytz,    then,    must    share    the 
honor  of  the  sword ; 
For  she's  the  honored  ancestor  of  all. 

Ross.     Let  me  arrange  this  generous  con- 
troversy. 
Uri  shall  lead  in  battle — Schwytz  in  Council. 

FiJRsT.   (Gives  Stauffacher  his  hand.) 
Then  take  your  place. 

Stauf.  Not  I.     Some  older  man. 

HoFE.      Ulrich,  the  Smith,  is  the  most  aged 

here. 
Mauer.     A   worthy  man,  but  he  is  not  a 
freeman ; 
— No  bondman  can  be  judge  in  Switzerland. 
Stauf.     Is  not  Herr  Reding  here,  our  old 
Landamman  ? 
Where  can  wc  find  a  worthier  man  than  he? 
FiJRsT.     Let  him  be  Amman  and  the  Diet's 
chief! 
You  that  agree  with  me,  hold  up  your  hands! 
\^All  hold  up  their  right  hands. 
Red.   (Steppi;ig  into  the  ce;itre. ) 
I  cannot  lay  my  hands  upon  the  books; 
But  by  yon  everlasting  stars  I  swear. 
Never  to  swerve  from  justice  and  the  right. 
\_The  two  siiHU'ds  are  placed  before  him,  a;id 
a   circle  for;ncd ;    Schwytz  in  the  ce;itrc, 
Uri  on  his  right,  U';;te;-wald  on  his  left. 
Red.   (Resti;tg  on  his  battle-sword.) 
Why,  at  the  hour  when  spirits  walk  the  earth. 
Meet  the  three  Cantons  of  the  mountains  here. 
Upon  the  lake's  inhospitable  shore? 
And  what  the  purj^ort  of  the  new  alliance 
We  here  contrail  beneath  the  starry  Heaven? 

Stauf.    ( Enteri;ig  the  circle.) 
No  new  alliance  do  we  now  contradl, 
But  one  our  fathers  framed,  in  ancient  times, 
We  purpose  to  renew  !   For  know,  confederates, 
Though  mountain  ridge  and  lake  divide  our 

bounds 
And  every  Canton's  ruled  by  its  own  laws. 
Yet  are  we  but  one  race,  born  of  one  blood, 
And  all  are  children  of  one  common  home. 
Win.     Then  is  the  burden  of  our  legends 
true, 
That  we  came  hither  from  a  distant  land? 
Oh,  tell  us  what  you  know,  that  our  new  league 
May  reap  fresh  vigor  from  the  leagues  of  old. 
Stauf.      Hear,  then,  what  aged  herdsmen 
tell.     There  dwelt 
A  mighty  people  in  the  land  that  lies 
Back    to   the  north.     The  scourge  of  famine 

came; 
And  in  this  strait  'twas  publicly  resolved, 
That  each  tenth  man,  on  whom  the  lot  might 
fall. 
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Should  leave  the  country.     They  obey'd — and 

forth, 
With  loud  lamentings,  men  and  women  went, 
A  mighty  host;  and  to  the  south  moved  on. 
Cutting   their  way  through  Germany  by  the 

sword, 
Until  they  gained  these  pine-clad  hills  of  ours; 
Nor  stopp'd  they  ever  on  their  forward  course. 
Till  at  the  shaggy  dell  they  halted,  where 
The  Miita  flows  through  its  luxuriant  meads. 
No  trace  of  human  creature  met  their  eye. 
Save  one  poor  hut  upon  the  desert  shore. 
Where  dwelt  a  lonely  man,  and  kept  the  ferry. 
A  tempest  raged — the  lake  rose  mountains  high 
And  barr'd  their  further  progress.     Thereupon 
They   view'd    the   country- — found   it  rich  in 

wood, 
Discover' d  goodly  springs,  and  felt  as  they 
Were  in  their  own  dear  native  land  once  more. 
Then  they  resolved  to  settle  on  the  spot ; 
Ere6led  there  the  ancient  town  of  Schwytz; 
And  many  a  day  of  toil  had  they  to  clear 
The  tangled  brake  and  forest's  spreading  roots. 
Meanwhile  their  numbers  grew,  the  soil  became 
Unequal  to  sustain  them,  and  they  cross' d 
To   the   black   mountain,    far   as   Weissland, 

where, 
Conceal'd  behind  eternal  walls  of  ice. 
Another  people  speak  another  tongue. 
They  built  the  village  Stanz,  beside  the  Kern- 

wald ; 
The  village  Altdorf,  in  the  vale  of  Reuss; 
Yet,  ever  mindful  of  their  parent  stem. 
The  men  of  Schwytz,  from  all  the  stranger  race. 
That  since  that  time  have  settled  in  the  land. 
Each  other  recognize.    Their  hearts  still  know. 
And  beat  fraternally  to  kindred  blood. 

\Extends  his  hand  right  and  left. 
Mauer.     Ay,    we   are   all    one  heart,  one 

blood,  one  race ! 
All.   (Joining  hands.) 
We  are  one  people,  and  will  adl  as  one. 

Stauf.     The  nations  round  us  bear  a  foreign 

yoke ; 
For  they  have  yielded  to  the  conqueror. 
Nay,  e'en  within  our  frontiers  may  be  found 
Some,  that  owe  villein  service  to  a  lord, 
A  race  of  bonded  serfs  from  sire  to  son. 
But  we,  the  genuine  race  of  ancient  Swiss, 
Have  kept  our  freedom  from  the  first  till  now. 
Never  to  princes  have  we  bow'd  the  knee; 
Freely  we  sought  prote6tion  of  the  Empire. 
Ross.     Freely  we  sought  it — freely  it  was 

given. 
'Tis  so  set  down  in  Emperor  Frederick's  char- 
ter. 


Stauf.     For  the  most  free  have  still  some 
feudal  lord. 
There  must  be  still  a  chief,  a  judge  supreme. 
To  whom  appeal  may  lie,  in  case  of  strife. 
And  therefore  was  it,  that  our  sires  allow'd, 
For  what  they  had  recover' d  from  the  waste, 
This  honor  to  the  Emperor,  the  lord 
Of  all  the  German  and  Italian  soil; 
And,  like  the  other  free  men  of  his  realm, 
Engaged  to  aid  him  with  their  swords  in  war; 
And  this  alone  should  be  the  free  man's  duty. 
To  guard   the   Empire   that  keeps  guard  for 
him. 
Melch.     He's  but  a  slave  that  would  ac- 
knowledge more. 
Stauf.     They  followed,  when  the  Heribann 
went  forth, 
The  imperial  standard,   and   they  fought  its 

battles ! 
To  Italy  they  march'd  in  arms,  to  place 
The  Caesars'  crown  upon  the  Emperor's  head. 
But  still  at  home  they   ruled  themselves   in 

peace. 
By  their  own  laws  and  ancient  usages. 
The  Emperor's  only  right  was  to  adjudge 
The  penalty  of  death  ;  he  therefore  named 
Some  mighty  noble  as  his  delegate, 
That  had  no  stake  nor  interest  in  the  land. 
He  was  call'd  in  when  doom  was  to  be  pass'd. 
And,  in  the  face  of  day,  pronounced  decree. 
Clear  and  distin6lly,  fearing  no  man's  hate. 
What    traces   here    that   we   are    bondsmen? 

Speak, 
If  there  be  any  can  gainsay  my  words ! 

HoFE.     No !    you  have  spoken  but  the  sim- 
ple truth ; 
We  never  stoop'd  beneath  a  tyrant's  yoke. 
Stauf.     Even  to  the  Emperor  we  refused 
obedience, 
When  he  gave  judgment  in  the  church's  favor; 
For  when  the  Abbey  of  Einsiedlen  claimed 
The  Alp  our  fathers  and  ourselves  had  grazed. 
And   showed   an  ancient  charter,   which  be- 
stowed 
The  land  on  them  as  being  ownerless — 
For  our  existence  there  had  been  concealed — 
What  was  our  answer?     This:   "The  grant  is 

void. 
No  Emperor  can  bestow  what  is  our  own : 
And  if  the  Empire  shall  deny  us  justice. 
We   can,    within    our   mountains,   right   our- 
selves ! ' ' 
Thus  spake  our  fathers  !    And  shall  we  endure 
The  shame  and  infamy  of  this  new  yoke, 
And  from  the  vassal  brook  what  never  king 
Dared,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  attempt? 
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This  soil  we  have  created  for  ourselves, 
By  the  hard  labor  of  our  hands ;  we've  changed 
The  giant  forest,  that  was  erst  the  haunt 
Of  savage  bears,  into  a  home  for  man; 
Extirpated  the  dragon's  brood,  that  wont 
To  rise,  distent  with  venom,  from  the  swamps; 
Rent  the  thick  misty  canopy  that  hung 
Its  blighting  vapors  on  the  dreary  waste ; 
Blasted  the  solid  rock;  o'er  the  abyss 
Thrown    the    firm   bridge    for   the   wayfaring 

man ; 
By  the  possession  of  a  thousand  years 
The  soil  is  ours.     And  shall  an  alien  lord, 
Himself  a  vassal,  dare  to  venture  here, 
On  our  own  hearths  insult  us, — and  attempt 
To    forge    the    chains    of  bondage    for  our 

hands, 
And  do  us  shame  on  our  own  proper  soil? 
Is  there  no  help  against  such  wrong  as  this? 

[  Great  setisation  among  the  people. 
Yes!   there's  a  limit  to  the  despot's  power! 
When  the  oppress' d  looks  round  in  vain  for 

justice. 
When  his  sore  burden  may  no  more  be  borne, 
With  fearless  heart  he  makes  appeal  to  Hea- 
ven, 
And  thence  brings  down  his  everlasting  rights, 
Which  there  abide,  inalienably  his, 
And  indestrudlible  as  are  the  stars. 
Nature's  primaeval  state  returns  again, 
Where  man  stands  hostile  to  his  fellow  man; 
And  if  all  other  means  shall  fail  his  need, 
One    last    resource    remains  —  his   own    good 

sword. 
Our  dearest  treasures  call  to  us  for  aid, 
Against  the  oppressor's  violence;  we  stand 
For  country,   home,    for  wives,   for  children 

here ! 
All.   (  Clashing  their  swords. ) 
Here  stand  we  for  our  homes,  our  wives,  and 

children. 
Ross.   (Stepping  into  the  circle.) 
Bethink  ye  well,  before  ye  draw  the  sword. 
Some  peaceful  compromise  may  yet  be  made ; 
Speak  but  one  word,  and  at  your  feet  you'll 

see 
The  men  who  now  oppress  you.     Take  the 

terms 
That  have  been  often  tendered  you ;  renounce 
The  Empire,  and  to  Austria  swear  allegiance  ! 
Mauer.     What  says  the  priest?    To  Austria 

allegiance? 
BuHEL.     Hearken  not  to  him  ! 
Win.  'Tis  a  traitor's  counsel. 

His  country's  foe ! 

Red.  Peace,  peace,  confederates  ! 


Ser.     Homage  to  Austria,  after  wrongs  like 

these ! 
Flue.      Shall    Austria   extort    from    us   by 
force. 
What  we  denied  to  kindness  and  entreaty? 
Meyer.     Then  should  we  all  be  slaves,  de- 
servedly. 
Mauer.     Yes !   Let  him  forfeit  all  a  Switzer's 
rights. 
Who  talks  of  yielding  to  the  yoke  of  Austria  ! 
I  stand  on  this,  Landamman.     Let  this  be 
The  foremost  of  our  laws  ! 

Melch.  Even  so  !   Whoe'er 

Shall  talk  of  tamely  bearing  Austria's  yoke. 
Let  him  be  stripp'd  of  all  his  rights  and  honors ; 
And  no  man  hence  receive  him  at  his  hearth ! 

All.   (Raising  their  )\ight  hands. ) 
Agreed  !   Be  this  the  law  ! 

Red.    (After  a  pause.)      The  law  it  is. 
Ross.     Now  you  are  free — by  this  law  you 
are  free. 
Never  shall  Austria  obtain  by  force 
What  she  has  fail'd  to  gain  by  friendly  suit. 
Weiler.     On  with  the  order  of  the  day ! 

Proceed ! 
Red.    Confederates!  Have  all  gentler  means 
been  tried? 
Perchance    the    Emp'ror   knows   not   of  our 

wrongs ; 
It  may  not  be  his  will  that  thus  we  suffer: 
Were  it  not  well  to  make  one  last  attempt, 
And  lay  our  grievances  before  the  throne, 
Ere  we  unsheath  the  sword?     Force  is  at  best 
A  fearful  thing  e'en  in  a  righteous  cause; 
God  only  helps,  when  man  can  help  no  more. 

Stauf.   (To  Conrad  Hunn.j 
Here  you  can  give  us  information.     Speak! 
HuNN.     I    was  at  Rheinfeld,   at  the  Em- 
peror's palace, 
Deputed  by  the  Cantons  to  complain 
Of  the  oppressions  of  these  governors, 
And  claim  the  charter  of  our  ancient  freedom. 
Which  each  new  king  till  now  has  ratified. 
I  found  the  envoys  there  of  many  a  town. 
From  Suabia  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
Who    all   received    their  parchments  as  they 

wish'd. 
And   straight   went   home   again  with  merry 

heart. 
They  sent  for  me,  your  envoy,  to  the  council, 
Where  I  was  soon  dismiss' d  with  empty  com- 
fort; 
"The  Emperor  at  present  was  engaged; 
Some  other  time  he  would  attend  to  us !  " 
I  turn'd  away,  and  passing  through  the  hall, 
With  heavy  heart,  in  a  recess  I  saw 
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The  Grand  Duke  John  in  tears,  and  by  his 

side 
The  noble  lords  of  Wart  and  Tegerfeld, 
Who  beckon'd  me,  and  said,   "Redress  your- 
selves. 
Expe<5l  not  justice  from  the  Emperor. 
Does  he  not  plunder  his  own  brother's  child, 
And  keep  from  him  his  just  inheritance? 
The  Duke  claims  his  maternal  property, 
Urging  he's  now  of  age,  and  'tis  full  time 
That  he  should  rule  his  people  and  dominions; 
What  is  the  answer  made  to  him?     The  king 
Places  a  chaplet  on  his  head  ;   '  Behold 
The  fitting  ornament,'  he  cries,  'of  youth  ! '  " 
Mauer.     You  hear.     Expe6l  not  from  the 
Emperor 
Or  right  or  justice !    Then  redress  yourselves ! 
Red.     No   other  course  is  left  us.     Now, 
advise 
What  plan  most  likely  to  ensure  success. 
FlJRST.     To  shake  a  thraldom  off  that  we 
abhor. 
To  keep  our  ancient  rights  inviolate. 
As  we  received  them  from  our  fathers, — this, 
Not  lawless  innovation,  is  our  aim. 


Let  Caesar  still  retain  what  is  his  due ; 
And  he  that  is  a  vassal,  let  him  pay 
The  service  he  is  sworn  to  faithfully. 

Meyer.     I  hold  my  land  of  Austria  in  fief. 
FtJRST.     Continue,  then,  to  pay  your  feudal 

service. 
Weiler.     I'm  tenant  of  the  lords  of  Rap- 

persweil. 
FtJRST.     Continue,  then,  to  pay  them  rent 

and  tithe. 
Ross.     Of  Zurich's  Lady  I'm  the  humble 

vassal. 
FUrst.      Give    to    the    cloister,    what    the 

cloister  claims. 
Stauf.     The  Empire  only  is  my  feudal  lord. 
Furst.     What  needs  must  be,  we'll  do,  but 
nothing  further. 
We'll   drive  these  tyrants  and  their  minions 

hence, 
And   raze    their  towering  strongholds  to  the 

ground. 
Yet  shed,  if  possible,  no  drop  of  blood. 
Let  the  Emperor  see,  that  we  were  driven  to 

cast 
The  sacred  duties  of  respe6t  away ; 
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And  when  he  finds  we  keep  within  our  bounds, 
His  wrath,  belike,  may  yield  to  policy; 
For  truly  is  that  nation  to  be  fear'd. 
That,  when  in  arms,  is  temp' rate  in  its  wrath. 
Red.     But  prithee  tell  us  how  may  this  be 
done? 
The  enemy  is  arm'd  as  well  as  we. 
And,  rest  assured,  he  will  not  yield  in  peace. 
Stauf.      He  will,  whene'er  he  sees  us  up  in 
arms; 
We  shall  surprise  him,  ere  he  is  prepared. 
Meyer.     'Tis  easily  said,  but  not  so  easily 
done. 
Two  fortresses  of  strength  command  the  coun- 
try— 
They  shield  the  foe,  and  should  the  King  in- 
vade us. 
The  task  would  then  be  dangerous  indeed. 
Rossberg  and  Sarnen  both  must  be  secured. 
Before  a  sword  is  drawn  in  either  Canton. 
Stauf.     Should  we  delay  the  foe  will  soon 
be  warned ; 
We  are  too  numerous  for  secrecy. 

Meyer.     There  is  no  traitor  in  the  Forest 

States. 
Ross.     But   even   zeal   may  heedlessly  be- 
tray. 
FQrst.     Delay  it  longer,  and  the  keep  at 
Altdorf 
Will  be  complete, — the  governor  secure. 
Meyer.     You  think  but  of  yourselves. 
Peter.  You  are  unjust ! 

Meyer.    Unjust!  said  you?  Dares  Uri  taunt 

us  so? 
Red.     Peace,  on  your  oath  ! 
Meyer.        If  Schwytz  be  leagued  with  Uri, 
Why,  then,  indeed,  we  must  perforce  be  silent. 
Red.     And  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  Diet's 
name, 
Your  hasty  spirit  much  disturbs  the  peace. 
Stand  we  not  all  for  the  same  common  cause? 
Win.     What,  if  we  delay  till  Christmas?  'Tis 
then 
The  custom  for  the  serfs  to  throng  the  castle. 
Bringing  the  governor  their  annual  gifts. 
Thus  may  some  ten  or  twelve  sele6led  men 
Assemble  unobserved,  within  its  walls, 
Bearing  about  their  persons  pikes  of  steel. 
Which  may  be  quickly  mounted  upon  staves. 
For  arms  are  not  admitted  to  the  fort. 
The  rest  can  fill  the   neighb'ring  wood,  pre- 
pared 
To  sally  forth  upon  a  trumpet's  blast. 
Whene'er    their    comrades   have    secured  the 

gate ; 
And  thus  the  castle  will  be  ours  with  ease. 


Melch.     The  Rossberg  I  will  undertake  to 
scale, 
I  have  a  sweetheart  in  the  garrison. 
Whom  with  some  tender  words  I  could  per- 
suade 
To  lower  me  at  night  a  hempen  ladder. 
Once  up,  my  friends  will  not  be  long  behind. 
Red.     Are  all  resolved  in  favor  of  delay? 

[  TJie  majority  raise  their  hands. 
Stau  F .   (  Counting  them . ) 
Twenty  to  twelve  is  the  majority. 

FiJRST.     If  on  the  appointed  day  the  castles 
fall. 
From  mountain  on  to  mountain  we  shall  pass 
The  fiery  signal :   in  the  capital 
Of  every  Canton  quickly  rouse  the  Landsturm. 
Then,  when  these  tyrants  see  our  martial  front, 
Believe  me,  they  will  never  make  so  bold 
As  risk  the  confli6l,  but  will  gladly  take 
Safe  condu(5l  forth  beyond  our  boundaries. 
Stauf.     Not  so  with  Gessler.    He  will  make 
a  stand. 
Surrounded  with  his  dread  array  of  horse. 
Blood  will  be  shed  before  he  quits  the  field, 
And  even  expell'd  he'd  still  be  terrible. 
'Tis  hard,  indeed  'tis  dangerous,  to  spare  him. 
Baum.     Place  me  where'er  a  life  is  to  be 
lost; 
I  owe  my  life  to  Tell,  and  cheerfully 
Will  pledge  it  for  my  country.     I  haveclear'd 
My  honor,  and  my  heart  is  now  at  rest. 

Red.     Counsel  will  come  with  circumstance. 
Be  patient ! 
Something  must  still  be  trusted  to  the  moment. 
Yet,  while  by  night  we  hold  our  Diet  here. 
The  morning,  see,  has  on  the  mountain  tops 
Kindled  her  glowing  beacon.     Let  us  part, 
Ere  the  broad  sun  surprise  us. 

FuRsT.  Do  not  fear. 

The  night  wanes  slowly  from  these  vales  of 
ours. 
\_AIl  have  involuntarily  taken  off  their  caps, 
and  contemplate  the  breaking  of  day,  ab- 
sorbed in  silence. 
Ross.     By  this  fair  light  which  greeteth  us, 
before 
Those  other  nations,  that,  beneath  us  far, 
In  noisome  cities  pent,  draw  painful  breath, 
Swear  we  the  oath  of  our  confederacy  ! 
We  swear  to  be  a  nation  of  true  brothers, 
Never  to  part  in  danger  or  in  death  ! 

[  They  repeat  his  words  with  three  Jiftgers 
raised. 
We  swear  we  will  be  free,  as  were  our  sires. 
And  sooner  die  than  live  in  slavery !  / 

\^All  repeat  as  before. 
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We  swear  to  put  our  trust  in  God  Most  High, 
And  not  to  quail  before  the  might  of  man  ! 

\_All  repeai  as  before,   and  embrace  each 
other. 

Stauf.     Now  every  man  pursue  his  several 
way 
Back  to  his  friends,  his  kindred,  and  his  home. 
Let  the  herd  winter  up  his  flock,  and  gain, 
In  silence,  friends  for  our  confederacy! 
What  for  a  time  must  be  endured,  endure. 
And  let  the  reckoning  of  the  tyrants  grow, 
Till  the  great  day  arrive,  when  they  shall  pay 


:  The  general  and  particular  debt  at  once. 
Let  every  man  control  his  own  just  rage, 
And    nurse    his    vengeance    for    the  public 

wrongs : 
For  he  whom  selfish  interests  now  engage. 
Defrauds  the  general  weal  of  what  to  it  be- 
longs. 

\^As  they  are  going  off  in  profound  silence,  in 
three  different  direHions,  the  orchestra 
plays  a  solemn  air.  The  empty  scene  re- 
mains open  for  some  time,  showing  the 
rays  of  the  sun  rising  over  the  Glaciers. 
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ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.  —  Cou?-t  before  TkiaJs  house.  Tell 
with  an  axe,  Hedwig  engaged  m  her  do- 
mestic duties.  Walter  and  William  in  the 
back-ground,  playing  with  a  little  cross-bow. 

Walter  sings. 

With  his  cross-bow,  and  his  quiver, 
The  huntsman  speeds  his  way, 


Over  mountain,  dale,  and  river, 
At  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

As  the  eagle,  on  wild  pinion, 
Is  the  king  in  realms  of  air, 

So  the  hunter  claims  dominion 
Over  crag  and  forest  lair. 
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Far  as  ever  bow  can  carry, 
Thro'  the  trackless  airy  space, 

All  he  sees  he  makes  his  quarry, 
Soaring  bird  and  beast  of  chase. 

William.    (Runs  forward.)    My  string  has 

snapt?  Wilt  mend  it  for  me,  father? 
Tell.     Not    I;    a   true-born    archer  helps 
himself.  \^Boys  retire. 

Hed.     The  boys  begin  to  use  the  bow  be- 
times. 
Tell.     'Tis  early  pra6lice  only  makes  the 

master. 
Hed.     Ah  !     Would  to  Heaven  they  never 

learnt  the  art ! 
Tell.     But  they  shall  learn  it,  wife,  in  all 
its  points. 
Whoe'er  would  carve  an  independent  way 
Through  life,  must  learn  to  ward  or  plant  a 
blow. 
Hed.     Alas,  alas!  and  they  will  never  rest 
Contentedly  at  home. 

Tell.  No  more  can  I ! 

I  was  not  framed  by  nature  for  a  shepherd. 
Restless  I  must  pursue  a  changing  course ; 
I  only  feel  the  flush  and  joy  of  life, 
In  starting  some  fresh  quarry  every  day. 
Hed.     Heedless  the  while  of  all  your  wife's 
alarms. 
As   she  sits  watching  through  long  hours  at 

home 
For  my  soul  sinks  with  terror  at  the  tales 
The  servants  tell  about  your  wild  adventures. 
Whene'er  we  part,  my  trembling  heart  fore- 
bodes, 
That  you  will  ne'er  come  back  to  me  again. 
I  see  you  on  the  frozen  mountain  steeps, 
Missing,  perchance,  your  leap  from  cliff  to  cliff. 
I  see  the  chamois,  with  a  wild  rebound. 
Drag  you  down  with  him  o'er  the  precipice. 
I  see  the  avalanche  close  o'er  your  head, — 
The  treacherous  ice  give  way,  and  you  sink 

down 
Intombed  alive  within  its  hideuos  gulf. 
Ah !  in  a  hundred  varying  forms  does  death 
Pursue  the  Alpine  huntsman  on  his  course. 
That  way  of  life  can  surely  ne'er  be  blessed. 
Where  life  and  limb  are  perill'd  every  hour. 
Tell.     The  man   that  bears  a  quick  and 
steady  eye. 
And  trusts  to  God,  and  his  own  lusty  sinews. 
Passes,  with  scarce  a  scar,  through  every  dan- 
ger. 
The  mountain  cannot  awe  the  mountain  child. 
\Havi7ig  finished  his  ivork,  he  lays  aside  his 
tools. 


And    now,     methinks,     the    door   will    hold 

awhile. — 
The  axe  at  home  oft  saves  the  carpenter. 

\_Takes  his  cap. 
Hed.     Whither  away? 
Tell.  To  Altdorf,  to  your  father, 

Hed.     You  have  some  dangerous  enterprise 
in  view? 
Confess ! 

Tell.         Why  think  you  so? 
Hed.  Some  scheme's  on  foot, 

Against  the  governors.     There  was  a  Diet 
Held  on  the  Rootli — that  I  know — and  you 
Are  one  of  the  confederacy,  I'm  sure. 

Tell.     I   was  not   there.     Yet   will  I  not 
hold  back, 
When  e'er  my  country  calls  me  to  her  aid. 
Hed.     Wherever   danger   is,    will    you  be 
placed. 
On  you,  as  ever,  will  the  burden  fall. 

Tell.     Each  man  shall  have  the  post  that 

fits  his  powers. 
Hed.     You  took — ay,  'mid  the  thickest  of 
the  storm — 
The  man  of  Unterwald  across  the  lake. 
'Tis   a   marvel    you   escaped.     Had    you   no 

thought 
Of  wife  and  children,  then? 

Tell.  Dear  wife,  I  had ; 

And  therefore  saved  the  father  for  his  children. 

Hed.     To  brave  the  lake  in  all  its  wrath ! 

'Twas  not 

To  put  your  trust  in  God !     'Twas  tempting 

him. 

Tell.     The  man  that's  over  cautious  will 

do  little. 
Hed.     Yes,    you've   a   kind    and    helping 
hand  for  all ; 
But  be  in  straits,  and  who  will  lend  you  aid? 
Tell.     God   grant   I    ne'er  may  stand  in 
need  of  it ! 

[  Takes  tip  his  crossbow  and  arrows. 
Hed.     Why  take  your  crossbow  with  you? 

Leave  it  here. 
Tell.     I  want  my  right  hand,  when  I  want 
my  bow.  \^The  boys  return. 

Walter.     Where,  father,  are  you  going? 
Tell.  To  grand-dad,  boy — 

To  Altdorf.     Will  you  go? 

Walter.  Ay,  that  I  will ! 

Hed.     The  Viceroy's  there  just  now.     Go 

not  to  Altdorf! 
Tell.     He  leaves  to-day. 
Hed.  Then  let  him  first  be  gone. 

Cross  not  his  path. — You  know  he  bears  us 
grudge. 
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Tell.      His  ill-will  cannot  greatly  injure 
me. 
I  do  what's  right,  and  care  for  no  man's  hate. 
Hed.      'Tis   those   who    do    what's   right, 

whom  most  he  hates. 
Tell.     Because    he    cannot    reach    them. 
Me,  I  ween, 
His  knightship  will  be  glad  to  leave  in  peace. 
Hed.     Ay  ! — Are  you  sure  of  that? 
Tell.  Not  long  ago, 

As  I  was  hunting  through  the  wild  ravines 
Of  Shechenthal,  untrod  by  mortal  foot, — 
There,  as  I  took  my  solitary  way 
Along  a  shelving  ledge  of  rocks,  where  'twas 
Impossible  to  step  on  either  side; 
For  high  above  rose,  like  a  giant  wall. 
The  precipice's  side,  and  far  below 
The  Shechen  thunder'd  o'er  its  rifted  bed; — 
\_T/ie  boys  press  towards  him,  looking  tipon 
him  with  excited  curiosity. 
There,  face  to  face,  I  met  the  Viceroy.     He 
Alone  with  me — and  I  myself  alone — 
Mere  man  to  man,  and  near  us  the  abyss. 
And  when  his  lordship  had  perused  my  face. 
And  knew  the  man  he  had  severely  fined 
On  some  most   trivial  ground,   not  long  be- 
fore; 
And  saw  me,  with  my  sturdy  bow  in  hand, 
Come   striding  t' wards    him,   then  his  cheek 

grew  pale, 
His  knees  refused  their  office,  and  I  thought 
He   would   have  sunk  against  the  mountain 
side. 


Then,  touch' d  with  pity  for  him,  I  advanced, 
Respe6lfully,  and  said,  "'Tis  I,  my  lord." 
But  ne'er  a  sound  could  he  compel  his  lips 
To  frame  in  answer.     Only  with  his  hand 
He  beckoned  me  in  silence  to  proceed. 
So   I  pass'd  on,  and  sent  his  train  to  seek 
him. 
Hed.      He    trembled,    then,    before    you? 
Woe  the  while 
You  saw  his  weakness;    that  he'll  ne'er  for- 
give. 
Tell.     I  shun  him,  therefore,  and  he'll  not 

seek  me. 
Hed.     But  stay  away  to-day.     Go  hunting 

rather ! 
Tell.     What  do  you  fear? 
Hed.  I  am  uneasy.     Stay. 

Tell.     Why  thus  distress  yourself  without 

a  cause? 
Hed.     Because   there   is   no  cause.     Tell, 

Tell !   stay  here  ! 
Tell.     Dear   wife,  I   gave   my   promise  I 
would  go. 

Hed.     Must  you, — then  go.     But  leave  the 
boys  with  me. 

Walter.     No,  mother  dear,  I'm  going  with 
my  father. 

Hed.     How,  Walter !    will  you  leave  your 
mother  then  ? 

Walter.     I'll  bring  you  pretty  things  from 
grandpapa.  [^Exit  with  his  father. 

William.     Mother,  I'll  stay  with  you  ! 
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Hed.  (Embracing him.)  Yes,  yes!  thou  art 
My  own  dear  child.  Thou'rt  all  that's  left  to 
me. 

\She  goes  to  the  gate  of  the  court,  and  looks 
anxiously  after  1  ell  and  her  son  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 


SCENE    \l.—A  retired  fart  of  the  Forest.— 
Brooks  dashing  in  spray  over  the  rocks. 

Enter  Bertha  in  a  hunting  dress.    Immediately 
afterwards  Rudenz. 

Ber.     He  follows  me.     Now  to  explain  my- 
self! 
RuD.    (Enterifig hastily.) 
At  length,  dear  lady,  we  have  met  alone. 
In  this  wild  dell,  with  rocks  on  every  side, 
No  jealous  eye  can  watch  our  interview. 
Now  let  my  heart  throw  off  this  weary  silence. 
Ber.     But  are  you  sure  they  will  not  follow 

us? 
RuD.     See,  yonder  goes  the  chase.     Now, 
then,  or  never ! 
I  must  avail  me  of  the  precious  moment, — 
Must  hear  my  doom  decided  by  thy  lips, 
Though  it  should  part  me  from  thy  side  for 

ever. 
Oh,  do  not  arm  that  gentle  face  of  thine 
With  looks  so  stern  and  harsh !     Who — who 

am  I, 
That  dare  aspire  so  high,  as  unto  thee? 
Fame  hath  not  stamp' d  me  yet ;  nor  may  I  take 
My  place  amid  the  courtly  throng  of  knights, 
That,  crown 'd    with   glory's  lustre,  woo  thy 

smiles. 
Nothing  have  I  to  offer,  but  a  heart 
That  overflows  with  truth  and  love  for  thee. 

Ber.    (Sternly  and  with  severity.) 
And  dare  you  speak  to  me  of  love — of  truth? 
You,  that  are  faithless  to  your  nearest  ties ! 
You,  that  are  Austria's  slave- — bartered  and  sold 
To  her — an  alien,  and  your  country's  tyrant! 
RuD.     How !     This   reproach    from    thee ! 
Whom  do  I  seek. 
On  Austria's  side,  my  own  beloved,  but  thee? 
Ber.     Think  you  to  find  me  in  the  traitor's 
ranks? 
Now,  as  I  live,  I'd  rather  give  my  hand 
To  Gessler's  self,  all  despot  though  he  be, 
Than  to  the  Switzer  who  forgets  his  birth, 
And  stoops  to  be  the  minion  of  a  tyrant. 
RuD.     Oh,  heaven,  what  must  I  hear ! 
Bek.  Say,  what  can  lie 


Nearer  the  good  man's  heart,  than  friends  and 
kindred? 

What  dearer  duty  to  a  noble  soul. 

Than  to  protect  weak,  suffering  innocence. 

And  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  oppress'd? 

My  very  soul  bleeds  for  your  countrymen. 

I  suffer  with  them,  for  I  needs  must  love  them; 

They  are  so  gentle,  yet  so  full  of  power ; 

They  draw  my  whole  heart  to  them.     Every 
day 

I  look  upon  them  with  increased  esteem. 

But  you,  whom  nature  and  your  knightly  vow. 

Have  given  them  as  their  natural  protedfor, 

Yet  who  desert  them  and  abet  their  foes, 

In  forging  shackles  for  your  native  land. 

You — you  it  is,  that  deeply  grieve  and  wound 
me. 

I  must  constrain  my  heart,  or  I  shall  hate  you. 
RuD.     Is  not  my  country's  welfare  all  my 
wish  ? 

What  seek  I  for  her,  but  to  purchase  peace 

'Neath  Austria's  potent  sceptre? 

Ber.  Bondage,  rather. 

You  would  drive  freedom  from  the  last  strong- 
hold / 

That  yet  remains  for  her  upon  the  earth. 

The  people  know  their  own  true  int' rests  bet- 
ter; 

Their  simple  natures  are  not  warp'd  by  show. 

But  round  your  head  a  tangling  net  is  wound. 
RuD.  Bertha,  you  hate  me — you  despise  me  ! 
Ber.  Nay ! 

And  if  I  did,  'twere  better  for  my  peace. 

But  to  see  him  despised  and  despicable, — 

The  man  whom  one  might  love — 

RuD.  Oh,  Bertha!     You 

Show  me  the  pinnacle  of  heavenly  bliss. 

Then,  in  a  moment,  hurl  me  to  despair! 
Ber.     No,  no !  the  noble  is  not  all  extin6l 

Within  you.     It  but  slumbers, — I  will  rouse  it. 

It  must  have  cost  you  many  a  fiery  struggle. 

To  crush  the  virtues  of  your  race  within  you. 

But,   Heaven    be    praised,   'tis  mightier  than 
yourself. 

And  you  are  noble  in  your  own  despite ! 
RuD.     You  trust  me,  then?     Oh,  Bertha, 
with  thy  love 

What  might  I  not  become ! 

Ber.  Be  only  that 

For  which  your  own  high  nature  destin'd  you. 

Fill  the  position  you  were  born  to  fill ; — 

Stand  by  your  people  and  your  native  land — 

And  battle  for  your  sacred  rights ! 

RuD.  Alas ! 

How  can  I  hope  to  win  you — to  possess  you. 

If  I  take  arms  against  the  Emperor? 


So 
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Will  not  your  potent  kinsmen  interpose, 
To  di6late  the  disposal  of  your  hand? 

Ber.     All  my  estates  lie  in  the  Forest  Can- 
tons; 
And  I  am  free,  when  Switzerland  is  free. 

RuD.     Oh !    what  a  prospe6l,  Bertha,  hast 
thou  shown  me ! 

Ber.     Hope  not  to  win  my  hand  by  Austria's 
favor ; 
Fain  would  they  lay  their  grasp  on  my  estates. 
To  swell  the  vast  domains  which  now  they  hold. 
The  selfsame  lust  of  conquest,  that  would  rob 
You  of  your  liberty,  endangers  mine. 
Oh,  friend,  I'm  mark'd  for  sacrifice; — to  be 
The  guerdon  of  some  parasite,  perchance  ! 
They'll  drag  me  hence  to  the  Imperial  court, 
That  hateful  haunt  of  falsehood  and  intrigue ; 
There  do  detested  marriage  bonds  await  me. 
Love,  love  alone, — your  love  can  rescue  me. 

RuD.     And  thou  couldst  be  content,  love, 
to  live  here ; 
In  my  own  native  land  to  be  my  own  ? 
Oh,  Bertha,  all  the  yearnings  of  my  soul 
For  this  great  world  and  its  tumultuous  strife. 
What  were  they,  but  a  yearning  after  thee 
In  glory's  path  I  sought  for  thee  alone. 
And  all  my  thirst  of  fame  was  only  love. 
But  if  in  this  calm  vale  thou  canst  abide 
With  me,  and    bid  earth's  pomps  and  pride 

adieu, 
Then  is  the  goal  of  my  ambition  won  ; 
And  the  rough  tide  of  the  tempestuous  world 
May  dash  and  rave  around  these  firm-set  hills  ! 
No  wandering  wishes  more  have  I  to  send 
Forth  to  the  busy  scene  that  stirs  beyond. 
Then  may  these  rocks,  that  girdle  us,  extend 
Their  giant  walls  impenetrably  round, 
And  this  sequestered  happy  vale  alone 
Look  up  to  Heaven,  and  be  my  paradise ! 

Ber.     Now  art  thou  all  my  fancy  dream' d 
of  thee. 
My  trust  has  not  been  given  to  thee  in  vain. 

RuD.     Away,  ye  idle  phantoms  of  my  folly  ! 
In  mine  own  home  I'll  find  my  happiness. 
Here,  where  the  gladsome  boy  to  manhood 

grew, 
Where  ev'ry  brook,  and  tree,  and  mountain 

peak, 
Teems  with  remembrances  of  happy  hours. 
In  mine  own  native  land  thou  wilt  be  mine. 
Ah,  I  have  ever  loved  it  well,  I  feel 
How  poor  without  it  were  all  earthly  joys. 

Ber.     Where  should  we  look  for  happiness 
on  earth. 
If  not  in  this  dear  land  of  innocence? 
Here,  where  old  truth  hath  its  familiar  home, 


Where  fraud  and  guile  are  strangers,  envy  ne'er 
Shall  dim  the  sparkling  fountain  of  our  bliss. 
And  ever  bright  the  hours  shall  o'er  us  glide. 
There  do  I  see  thee,  in  true  manly  worth. 
The  foremost  of  the  free  and  of  thy  peers, 
Revered  with  homage  pure  and  unconstrain'd 
Wielding  a  power  that  kings  might  envy  thee. 
RuD.     And  thee  I  see,  thy  sex's  crowning 
gem, 
With  thy  sweet  woman  grace  and  wakeful  love. 
Building  a  heaven  for  me  within  my  home. 
And,  as  the  spring-time  scatters  forth  her  flow- 
ers. 
Adorning  with  thy  charms  my  path  of  life, 
And  spreading  joy  and  sunshine  all  around. 
Ber.     And    this    it   was,  dear  friend,  that 
caused  my  grief. 
To  see  thee  blast  this  life's  supremest  bliss. 
With  thine  own  hand.     Ah !    what  had  been 

my  fate. 
Had  I  been  forced  to  follow  some  proud  lord. 
Some  ruthless  despot,  to  his  gloomy  castle ! 
Here  are  no  castles,  here  no  bastion 'd  walls 
Divide  me  from  a  people  I  can  bless. 

RuD.     Yet,  how  to  free  myself;  to  loose  the 
coils 
Which  I  have  madly  twined  around  my  head? 
Ber.     Tear  them  asunder  with  a  man's  re- 
solve. 
Whatever  the  event,  stand  by  thy  people. 
It  is  thy  post  by  birth. 

\Himting  horns  are  heard  in  the  distance. 
But  hark  !  The  chase  ! 
Farewell, — 'tis  needful  we  should  part — away! 
Fight  for  thy  land ;  thou  fightest  for  thy  love. 
One  foe  fills  all  our  souls  with  dread ;  the  blow 
That  makes  one  free,  emancipates  us  all. 

\_Exeunt  severally. 


SCENE  III. — A  meadow  near  Altdorf.  Ti'ces 
in  the  fore-gronnd.  At  the  back  of  the  stage 
a  cap  upon  a  pole.  The  prospeH  is  hounded 
by  the  Battnberg,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
snow-capped  mountain. 

Friesshardt  and  Leuthold  on  guard. 

Friess.    We  keep  our  watch  in  vain.   There's 
not  a  soul 
Will  pass,  and  do  obeisance  to  the  cap. 
But  yesterday  the  place  swarm'd  like  a  fair; 
Now  the  whole  green  looks  like  a  very  desert. 
Since  yonder  scarecrow  hung  upon  the  pole. 
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Leuth.     Only  the  vilest  rabble  show  them- 
selves, 
And  wave  their  tattered  caps  in  mockery  at  us. 
All  honest  citizens  would  sooner  make 
A  tedious  circuit  over  half  the  town, 
Than  bend  their  backs  before  our  master's  cap. 
Friess.     They  were  obliged  to  pass  this  way 
at  noon. 
As  they  were  coming  from  the  Council  House. 
I  counted  then  upon  a  famous  catch. 
For  no  one  thought  of  bowing  to  the  cap. 
But  Rosselmann,  the  priest,  was  even  with  me: 
Coming  just  then  from  some  sick  penitent, 
He  stands  before  the  pole, — raises  the  Host — 
The  Sacrist,  too,  must  tinkle  with  his  bell, — 
When  down  they  dropp'd  on  knee — myself  and 

all 
In  reverence  to  the  Host,  but  not  the  cap. 
Leuth.   Hark  ye,  companion,  Fve  a  shrewd 
suspicion, 
Our  post's  no  better  than  the  pillory. 
It  is  a  burning  shame,  a  trooper  should 
Stand  sentinel  before  an  empty  cap. 
And  every  honest  fellow  must  despise  us. 
To  do  obeisance  to  a  cap,  too  !     Faith, 
I  never  heard  an  order  so  absurd  ! 

Friess.     Why  not,  an't  please  thee,  to  an 
empty  cap? 
Thou' St  duck'd,  I'm  sure,  to  many  an  empty 
sconce. 
[HiLDEGARD,  Mechthild,  and  Elsbeth  en- 
ter wUh  their  children,  and  station  tlicm- 
selves  around  the  pole. 
Leuth.     And  thou  art  an  officious  sneaking 
knave. 
That's  fond  of  bringing  honest  folks  to  trouble. 
For  my  part,  he  that  likes,  may  pass  the  cap:  — 
I'll  shut  my  eyes  and  take  no  note  of  him. 
Mech.     There   hangs  the  Viceroy !     Your 

obeisance,  children  ! 
Else.     I  would  to  God  he'd  go,  and  leave 
his  cap! 
The  country  would  be  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Friess.   ( Driving  them  aioay.) 
Out  of  the  way  !     Confounded  pack  of  gossips  ! 
Who  sent  for  you?     Go,  send  your  husbands 

here, 
If  they  have  courage  to  defy  the  order. 

[Tell  e?iters  with  his  crossbow,  leaditig  his 
son  Walter  by  the  hand.      They  pass  the 
hat  without  noticing  it,  and  advaftce  to  the 
front  of  the  stage. 
Walter.    (Pointing  to  the  Bannberg.) 
Father,  is't  true,  that  on  the  mountain  there. 
The  trees,  if  wounded  with  a  hatchet,  bleed? 
Tell.     Who  says  so,  boy? 


Wal.  The  master  herdsman,  father  ! 

He  tells  us,  there's  a  charm  upon  the  trees. 
And  if  a  man  shall  injure  them,  the  hand 
That  struck  the  blow  will  grow  from  out  the 
grave. 
Tell.     There  is  a  charm  about  them — that's 
the  truth. 
Dost  see  those  glaciers  yonder — those  white 

horns — 
That  seem  to  melt  away  into  the  sky? 

Wal.     They  are  the  peaks  that  thunder  so 
at  night. 
And  send  the  avalanches  down  upon  us. 
Tell.     They  are ;  and  Altdorf  long  ago  had 
been 
Submerged  beneath  these  avalanches'  weight, 
Did  not  the  forest  there  above  the  town 
Stand  like  a  bulwark  to  arrest  their  fall. 

Wal.    (After niusing  a  little.)  And  are  there 

countries  with  no  mountains,  father? 
Tell.     Yes,  if  we  travel  downwards  from 
our  heights, 
And  keep  descending  in  the  rivers'  courses, 
We  reach  a  wide  and  level  county,  where 
Our   mountain    torrents    brawl    and  foam  no 

more. 
And  fair  large  rivers  glide  serenely  on. 
All    quarters    of  the    heaven    may    there   be 

scann'd 
Without  impediment.     The  corn  grows  there 
In  broad  and  lovely  fields,  and  all  the  land 
Is  fair  as  any  garden  to  the  view. 

Wal.     But,  father,  tell  me,  wherefore  haste 
we  not 
Away  to  this  delightful  land,  instead 
Of  toiling  here,  and  struggling  as  we  do? 
Tell.     The   land   is  lair  and  bountiful  as 
Heaven ; 
But  they  who  till  it,  never  may  enjoy 
The  fruits  of  what  they  sow. 

Wal.  Live  they  not  free, 

As  you  do,  on  the  land  their  fathers  left  them? 

Tell.     The  fields  are  all  the  bishop's  or  the 

king's. 
Wal.     But  they  may  freely  hunt  among  the 

woods? 
Tell.     The   game  is  all   the  monarch's — 

bird  and  beast. 
Wal.     But  they,  at  least,  may  surely  fish 

the  streams? 
Tell.     Stream,  lake,  and  sea,  all  to  the  king 

belong. 
Wal.     Who  is  this  king,  of  whom  they're  so 

afraid  ? 
Tell.     He    is    the    man    who    fosters   and 
prote6ls  them. 
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Wal.      Have  they  not  courage  to  prote6l 

themselves  ? 
Tell.      The   neighbor  there  dare   not  his 

neighbor  trust. 
Wal.      I  should   want   breathing  room   in 

such  a  land. 
I'd  rather  dwell  beneath  the  avalanches. 
Tell.       'Tis   better,   child,   to   have   these 

glacier  peaks 
Behind  ones  back,  than  evil-minded  men  ! 

\_They  are  about  io pass  on. 
Wal.     See,  father,  see  the  cap  on  yonder 

pole  ! 
Tell.      What  is  the  cap  to  us?    Come  let's 

be  gone 
\_As  he  is  going,  Friesshardt,  presenfi?ig  his 

pike,  stops  him. 
Friess.      Stand,    I  command  you,   in   the 

Emperor's  name  ! 
Tell.     (Seizing  the  pike.)  What  would  ye  ? 

Wherefore  do  ye  stop  my  path  ? 
Friess.      You've  broke  the  mandate,  and 

must  go  with  us. 
Leuth.     You  have  not  done  obeisance  to 

the  cap. 


Tell.     Friend,  let  me  go. 

Friess.  Away,  away  to  prison  ! 

Wal.     Father  to  prison  !     Help  ! 

[  Calling  to  the  side  scene. 

This  way,  you  men  ! 

Good  people,  help  !    They're  dragging  him  to 

prison  ! 

[Rosselman  the  Priest,  and  the  Sacristan, 

7vith  three  other  tnen,  enter. 
Peter.     What's  here  amiss? 
Ross.  Why  do  you  seize  this  man  ? 

Friess.     He  is  an  enemy  of  the  King — a 
traitor. 

Tell.     (Seizing  him  with  violence.) 
A  traitor,  I ! 

Ross.     Friend,  thou  art  wrong.     'Tis  Tell. 
An  honest  man,  and  worthy  citizen. 

Wal.   (Descries  Furst  and  runs  up  to  him.) 
Grandfather,    help,    they   want    to   seize    my 
father  ! 

Friess.     Away  to  prison  ! 
FiJRST     (Runnitig  in.)     Stay,  I  offer  bail, 
For  God's  sake,  Tell,  what  is  the  matter  here  ! 
[Melchthal  and  Stauffacher  enter. 
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Leuth.     He  has  contemn'd  the  Viceroy's 
sovereign  power, 
Refusing  flatly  to  acknowledge  it. 
Stauf.     Has  Tell  done  this? 
Melch.         Villain,  thou  knowest  'tis  false! 
Leuth.     He  has  not  made  obeisance  to  the 

cap. 
FtiRST,    And  shall  for  this  to  prison  ?    Come, 
my  friend, 
Take  my  security,  and  let  him  go. 

Friess.      Keep  your  security  for  yourself — 
you'll  need  it. 
We  only  do  our  duty.     Hence  with  him. 

Melch.   (To  the  country  people.) 
This  is  too  bad — shall  we  stand  by,  and  see  them 
Drag  him  away  before  our  very  eyes? 

Peter.     We  are  the  strongest.     Don't  en- 
dure it,  friends. 
Our  countrymen  will  back  us  to  a  man. 

Friess.     Who   dares   resist  the  governor's 

commands? 
Other  Three  Peasants.   (Running  in.) 
We'll  help  you.     What's  the  matter?     Down 

with  them ! 
[HiLDEGARD,  Mechthild  andEhSBETH  retum. 
Tell.     Go,  go,  good  people,  I  can  help  my- 
self. 
Think  you,  had  I  a  mind  to  use  my  strength. 
These  pikes  of  theirs  should  daunt  me  ? 

Melch.   (To  Fkiesshardt,J        Only  try — 
Try,  if  you  dare,  to  force  him  from  amongst  us. 

FiJRST  and  Stauffachfr. 
Peace,  peace,  friends ! 

Friess.   (Loudly.)  Riot!    Insurredlion,  ho ! 
\_Hunting  horns  without. 
Women.     The  Governor ! 
Friess.   (Raising  his  voice.) 

Rebellion !     Mutiny ! 
Stauf.     Roar,  till  you  burst,  knave ! 
Rosselmann  and  Melchthal. 

Will  you  hold  your  tongue? 
Fri  ess  .    (  Calling  still  louder, ) 
Help,  help,  I  say,  the  servants  of  the  law  ! 
FOrst.     The  Viceroy  here  !    Then  we  shall 

smart  for  this ! 
\Enter  Gessler  on  horseback,  with  a  falcon 
ou  his  wrist;  Rudolph  der  Harras,  Ber- 
tha, and  RuDENZ,  and  a  fiumerous  train 
of  armed  attendants ,  who  form  a  circle  of 
lances  round  the  whole  stage. 
Har.     Room  for  the  Viceroy  ! 
Ges.  Drive  the  clowns  apart. 

Why  throng  the  people  thus?     Who  calls  for 
help  ?  [  General  silence. 

Who  was  it !     I  will  know. 

[Friesshardt  steps  forward. 


And  who  art  thou? 
And  why  hast  thou  this  man  in  custody? 

\^Gives  his  falcon  to  an  attendant. 
Friess.     Dread  sir,  I  am  a  soldier  of  your 
guard, 
And  station'd  sentinel  beside  the  cap; 
This  man  I  apprehended  in  the  a6t 
Of  passing  it  without  obeisance  due, 
So  I  arrested  him,  as  you  gave  order. 
Whereon  the  people  tried  to  rescue  him. 

G  ES.    (After  a  pause. ) 
And  do  you.  Tell,  so  lightly  hold  your  kirfg, 
Aud  me,  who  a6l  as  his  vicegerent  here, 
That  you  refuse  the  greeting  to  the  cap 
I  hung  aloft  to  test  your  loyalty? 
I  read  in  this  a  disaffedled  spirit. 

Tell.     Pardon   me,  good  my  lord  !     The 
a6lion  sprung 
From  inadvertence, — not  from  disrespe6l. 
Were  I  discreet,  I  were  not  William  Tell: 
Forgive  me  now — Fll  not  offend  again. 

Ges.    (After  a  pause.) 
I  hear,  Tell,  you're  a  master  with  the  bow, — 
And  bear  the  palm  away  from  every  rival. 
Wal.     That  must  be  true,  sir!     At  a  hun- 
dred yards 
He'll  shoot  an  apple  for  you  off  the  tree. 
Ges.     Is  that  boy  thine.  Tell? 
Tell.  Yes,  my  gracious  lord. 

Ges.     Hast  any  more  of  them? 
Tell.  Two  boys,  my  lord. 

Ges.     And,  of  the   two,  which  dost  thou 

love  the  most? 
Tell.     Sir,  both  the  boys  are  dear  to  me 

alike. 

Ges.     Then,  Tell,  since  at  a  hundred  yards 

thou  canst 

Bring  down  the  apple  from  the  tree,  thou  shalt 

Approve  thy  skill  before  me.     Take  thy  bow — 

Thou   hast  it  there  at  hand — and  make  thee 

ready 
To  shoot  an  apple  from  the  stripling's  head  ! 
But  take  this  counsel, — look  well  to  thine  aim. 
See,  that  thou  hitt'st  the  apple  at  the  first. 
For,  shouldst  thou  miss,  thy  head  shall  pay  the 
forfeit.  \_All gii'e  signs  of  horror. 

Tell.     What  monstrous  thing,  my  lord,  is 
this  you  ask? 
That  I,  from  the  head  of  mine  own  child!  — 

No,  no ! 
It  cannot  be,  kind  sir,  you  meant  not  that — 
God,  in  His  grace,  forbid  !     You  could  not  ask 
A  father  seriously  to  do  that  thing ! 

Ges.     Thou  art  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his 
head ! 
I  do  desire — command  it  so. 
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Tell.  What  I ! 

Level  my  crossbow  at  the  darling  head 
Of  mine  own  child  ?     No — rather  let  me  die  ! 
Ges.     Or  thou  must  shoot,  or  with  thee  dies 

the  boy. 
Tell.     Shall  I  become  the  murd'rer  of  my 
child ! 
You  have  no  children,  sir — you  do  not  know 
The  tender  throbbings  of  a  father's  heart. 
Ges.     How  now,  Tell,  so  discreet  upon  a 
sudden. 
I  had  been  told  thou  wert  a  visionary, — 
A  wanderer  from  the  paths  of  common  men. 
Thou  lov'st  the  marvellous.     So  have  I  now 
Cull'd  out  for  thee  a  task  of  special  daring. 
Another  man  might  pause  and  hesitate; — 
Thou  dashest  at  it,  heart  and  soul,  at  once. 
Ber.     Oh,  do  not  jest,  my  lord,  with  these 
poor  souls ! 
See,  how  they  tremble,  and  how  pale  they  look, 
So  little  used  are  they  to  hear  thee  jest. 
Ges.     Who  tells  thee,  that  I  jest? 

[  Grasping  a  branch  above  his  head. 

Here  is  the  apple. 

Room    there,   I    say !     And  let  him  take  his 

distance — 
Just  eighty  paces, — as  the  custom  is, — 
Not  an  inch  more  or  less !     It  was  his  boast, 
That  at  a  hundred  he  could  hit  his  man. 
Now,  archer,  to  your  task,  and  look  you  miss 
not! 
Har.     Heavens  !  this  grows  serious — down, 
boy,  on  your  knees. 
And  beg  the  governor  to  spare  your  life. 
FiJRST.     (Aside   to   Melchthal,   who  can 
scarcely  restrain  his  impatience.) 
Command  yourself, — be  calm,  I  beg  of  you  ! 

Ber.    (  To  the  governor.) 
Let  this  suffice  you,  sir!     It  is  inhuman 
To  trifle  with  a  father's  anguish  thus. 
Although  this  wretched  man  had  forfeited 
Both  life  and  limb  for  such  a  slight  offence, 
Already  has  he  suffer'd  tenfold  death. 
Send  him  away  uninjured  to  his  home; 
He'll  know  thee  well  in  future;  and  this  hour 
He  and  his  children's  children  will  remember. 
Ges.      Open  a  way    there  —  quick!     Why 
this  delay? 
Thy  life  is  forfeited ;  I  might  despatch  thee, 
And  see  I  graciously  repose  thy  fate 
Upon  the  skill  of  thine  own  pra6tis'd  hand. 
No  cause  has  he  to  say  his  doom  is  harsh. 
Who's  made  the  master  of  his  destiny. 
Thou  boastest  of  thy  steady  eye.     'Tis  well ! 
Now  is  a  fitting  time  to  show  thy  skill. 
The  mark  is  worthy,  and  the  prize  is  great. 


To  hit  the  bull's  eye  in  the  target ; — that 
Can  many  another  do  as  well  as  thou; 
But  he,  methinks,  is  master  of  his  craft, 
Who  can  at  all  times  on  his  skill  rely. 
Nor  let's  his  heart  disturb  or  eye  or  hand. 

FiJRST.     My  lord,  we  bow  to  your  authority ; 
But  oh,  let  justice  yield  to  mercy  here. 
Take  half  my  property,  nay,  take  it  all. 
But  spare  a  father  this  unnatural  doom ! 

Wal.     (Grandfather,  do  not  kneel  to  that 
bad  man  ! 
Say,  where  am  I  to  stand?     1  do  not  fear; 
My  father  strikes  the  bird  upon  the  wing. 
And  will  not  miss  now  when  'twould  harm  his 
boy ! 
Stauf.      Does    the   child's   innocence   not 

touch  your  heart ! 
Ross.     Bethink  you,  sir,  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven. 
To  whom  you  must  account  for  all  your  deeds. 

Ges.   (^Pointing  to  the  boy.) 
Bind  him  to  yonder  lime  tree  straight ! 

Wal.  Bind  me? 

No,  I  will  not  be  bound !     I  will  be  still. 
Still  as  a  lamb — nor  even  draw  my  breath ! 
But  if  you  bind  me,  I  can  not  be  still. 
Then    I   shall    writhe   and   struggle  with  my 
bonds. 
Har.     But  let  your  eyes  at  least  be  band- 
aged, boy ! 
Walter.     And   why  my  eyes?     No!     Do 
you  think  I  fear 
An  arrow  from  my  father's  hand?     Not  I  ! 
I'll  wait  it  firmly,  nor  so  much  as  wink ! 
Quick,   father,  show    them    that    thou  art  an 

archer ! 
He  doubts  thy  skill — he  thinks  to  ruin  us. 
Shoot  then,  and  hit,  though  but  to  spite  the 
tyrant ! 
\^He  goes  to  the  li?ne  tree,   a?id  an  apple  is 

placed  on  his  head. 
Melch.    (  To  the  country  people. ) 
What !     Is  this  outrage  to  be  perpetrated 
Before  our  very  eyes?     Where  is  our  oath? 
Stauf.     'Tis  all  in  vain.     We  have  no  wea- 
pons here ; 
And  see  the  wood  of  lances  that  surrounds  us ! 
Melch.     Oh  !  would  to  Heaven  that  we  had 
struck  at  once ! 
God  pardon  those,  who  counsell'd  the  delay! 

Ges.   f  7};  Tell.; 
Now,  to    thy   task !     Men  bear  not  arms  for 

nought. 
'Tis  dangerous  to  carry  deadly  weapons, 
And  on  the  archer  oft  his  shaft  recoils. 
This  right,  these  haughty  peasant  churls  assume, 
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Trenches  upon  their  master's  privileges. 
None   should  be  armed,  but  those  who  bear 

command. 
It  pleases  you  to  wear  the  bow  and  bolt; — 
Well, — be  it  .so.      I  will  provide  the  mark. 

Tell.   (Bends  the  boiv,  atid fixes  the  arrow.) 
A  lane  there  !     Room  ! 

Stauf.     What,  Tell?   You  would — no,  no  ! 
You  shake — your  hand's  unstead) — your  knees 
tremble. 
Tell.   (Letting  the  bow  sink  down.) 
There's  something  swims  before  mine  eyes! 
Women.  Great  Heaven ! 

Tell.     Release  me  from  this  shot !     Here 
is  my  heart !  [  Tears  open  his  breast. 

Summon  your  troopers  —  let  them  strike  me 
down  ! 
Ges.     I  do  not  want  thy  life,  Tell,  but  the 
shot. 
Thy  talent's  universal !     Nothing  daunts  thee  ! 
Thou  canst  dire6t  the  rudder  like  the  bow ! 
Storms  fright  not  thee,  when  there's  a  life  at 

stake. 
Now,  saviour,  help  thyself, — thou  savest  all ! 
[Tell  stands  fearfully  agitated  by  contending 
emotions,  his   hands  moving  convulsively, 
and  his   eves   turning  alternately   to   the 
governor  and  Heaven.     Suddenly  he  takes 
a  second  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and  sticks 
it  in  his  belt.      The  governor  watches  all 
these  motions. 
Wal.  ( Beneath  the  lifne  tree. )  Come,  father, 

shoot!   I'm  not  afraid. 
Tell.  It  must  be  ! 

[  Collets  himself  and  levels  the  bow. 
RuD.    (  Who  all  the  while  has  been  standing 
in  a  state  of  violent  excitement,  and  has 
with     difficulty    restrained    himself,    ad- 
vances. ) 
My  lord,  you  will  not  urge  this  matter  further. 
You  will  not.      It  was  surely  but  a  test. 
You've  gained  your  obje6l.     Rigor  push'd  too 

far 
Is  sure  to  miss  its  aim,  however  good, 
As  snaps  the  bow  that's  all  too  straightly  bent. 
Ges.     Peace,  till  your  counsel's  ask'd  for! 
RuD.  I  will  speak  ! 

Ay,  and  I  dare  '      I  reverence  my  king ! 
But  a6ls  like  these  must  make  his  name  ab- 

horr'd. 
He  san6lions  not  this  cruelty.      I  dare 
Avouch    the    fa(5t.      And    you   outstep   your 

powers 
In  handling  thus  an  unoffending  people. 
Ges.     Ha!   thou  grow'st  bold,  methinks  ! 
RuD.  I  have  been  dumb 


To  all  the  oppressions  I  was  doom'd  to  see, 
I've  closed  my  eyes,  that  they  might  not  be- 
hold them, 
Bade  my  rebellious,  swelling  heart  be  still, 
And  pent  its  struggles  down  within  my  breast. 
But  to  be  silent  longer,  were  to  be 
A  traitor  to  my  king  and  country  both. 

Ber.    (Casting  herself  between  him  and  the 
governor. ) 
Oh,  Heavens !   you  but  exasperate  his  rage  ! 
RuD.     My    people    I  forsook —  renounced 
my  kindred — 
Broke  all  the  ties  of  nature,  that  I  might 
Attach  myself  to  you.      I  madly  thought. 
That  I  should  best  advance  the  general  weal. 
By  adding  sinews  to  the  Emperor's  power. 
The  scales  have  fallen  from  mine  eyes — I  see 
The  fearful  precipice  on  which  I  stand. 
You've  led  my  youthful  judgment  far  astray, — 
Deceived  my  honest  heart.     With  best  intent, 
I  had  well  nigh  achieved  my  country's  ruin. 
Ges.     Audacious  boy,  this  language  to  thy 

lord? 
RuD.     The  Emperor  is  my  lord,  not  you ! 
I'm  free 
As  you  by  birth,  and  I  can  cope  with  you 
In  every  virtue  that  beseems  a  knight, 
And  if  you  stood  not  here  in  that  King's  name 
Which  I  respedl  e'en  where  'tis  most  abused, 
I'd  throw  my  gauntlet  down,  and  you  should 

give 
An  answer  to  my  gage  in  knightly  fashion. 
Ay,  beckon  to  your  troopers!     Here  I  stand; 
But  not  like  these —       \_Pointing  to  the  people. 
unarmed.     I  have  a  sword, 

And  he  that  stirs  one  step 

Stauf.   (Exclaims.)        The  apple's  down  1 

[  IMiile  the  attention  of  the  c7'owd  had  been 

direfled  to  the  spot  where  Bertha  has  cast 

herself  bettveen    Rudenz    and   Gessler, 

Tell  has  shot. 

Ross.     The  boy's  alive  ! 

Many  Voices.     The  apple  has  been  struck  ! 

[Walter   Furst  staggers,  and  is  about  to 

fall,  Bertha  supports  him. 
Ges.     (Astonished.)     How?    Has  he  shot? 

The  madman  ! 
Ber.  Worthy  father ! 

Pray  you,  compose  yourself.     The  boy's  alive. 

Walter.    (Runs  in  7vith  the  apple.) 
Here  is  the  apple,  father !     Well  I  knew. 
You  would  not  harm  your  boy. 

[Tell  stands  with  his  body  bentforivards, 
as  though  he  would follotu  the  arrow.  His 
bow  drops  frofn  his  hand.  When  he  sees 
the  boy  advancing,  he  hastens  to  fneet  him 
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with  open  arms,  and  embracing  him  passion- 
ately sinks  doiun  with  him  quite  exhausted. 
All  crowd  round  them  deeply  affe^ed. 
Ber.  Oh,  ye  kind  Heavens ! 

FiJRST.    (  To  father  and  son. ) 

My  children,  my  dear  children  ! 
Stauf.  God  be  praised  ! 

Leuth.     Almighty    powers!     That    was  a 
shot  indeed  ; 
It  will  be  talked  of  to  the  end  of  time. 

Har.     This  feat  of  Tell,   the  archer,  will 
be  told 
While    yonder    mountains    stand    upon    their 
base.  \_Hands  the  apple  to  Gessler. 

Ges.     By  Heaven  !    the  apple's  cleft  right 
through  the  core. 
It  was  a  master  shot,  I  must  allow. 

Ross.     The   shot   was  good.     But  woe  to 
him,  who  drove 
The  man  to  tempt  his  God  by  such  a  feat ! 
Stauf.     Cheer  up.  Tell,  rise !     You've  no- 
bly freed  yourself, 
And  now  may  go  in  quiet  to  your  home. 
Ross.     Come,  to  the  mother  let  us  bear  her 
son  !  [  They  are  about  to  lead  him  off. 


Ges.     a  word.  Tell. 

Tell.  Sir,  your  pleasure? 

Ges.  Thou  didst  place 

A  second  arrow  in  thy  belt — nay,  nay ! 
I  saw  it  well — what  was  thy  purpose  with  it? 

Tell.   (Confused.)      It  is  a  custom  with  all 
archers.  Sir. 

Ges.     No,  Tell,   I  cannot  let  that  answer 
pass. 
There  was  some  other  motive,  well  I  know, 
Frankly  and  cheerfully  confess  the  truth ; — 
Whate'er  it  be,  I  promise  thee  thy  life. 
Wherefore  the  second  arrow? 

Tell.  Well,  my  Lord, 

Since  you  have  promised  not  to  take  my  life, 
I  will,  without  reserve,  declare  the  truth. 

\^He  draws  the  arrow  fro7n  his  belt,  and  fixes 
his  eyes  sternly  upon  the  governor. 
If  that  my  hand  had  struck  my  darling  child. 
This  second  arrow  I  had  aimed  at  you, 
And,    be   assured,    I    should    not    then    have 
miss'd. 

Ges.     Well,  Tell,  I  promised  thou  shouldst 
have  thy  life; 
I  gave  my  knightly  word,  and  I  will  keep  it. 
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Yet,  as  I  know  the  malice  of  thy  thoughts, 
I  will  remove  thee  hence  to  sure  confinement, 
Where  neither  sun  nor  moon  shall  reach  thine 

eyes, 
Thus  from  thy  arrows  I  shall  be  secure. 
Seize  on  him,  guards,  and  bind  him ; 

[^T/iey  bind  him. 
Stauf.  How,  my  lord — 

How  can  you  treat  in  such  a  way  a  man, 
On  whom  God's  hand  has  plainly  been  re- 
veal'd? 
Ges.     Well,  let  us  see  if  it  will  save  him 
twice ! 
Remove  him  to  my  ship;  I'll  follow  straight. 
In  person  I  will  see  him  lodged  at  Kiissnacht. 
Ross.     You  dare  not  do't.     Nor  durst  the 
Emperor's  self 
So  violate  our  dearest  chartered  rights. 

Ges.     Where  are  they?     Has  the  Emp'ror 
confirm'd  them? 
He  never  has.     And  only  by  obedience 
Need  you  expe6l  to  win  that  favor  from  him. 
You  are  all  rebels  'gainst  the  Emp'ror's  power, 
— And  bear  a  desperate  and  rebellious  spirit. 
I  know  you  all — I  see  you  through  and  through. 
Him  do  I  single  from  amongst  you  now, 
But  in  his  guilt  you  all  participate. 
The  wise  will  study  silence  and  obedience. 


\Exitf  followed  by  Bertha,  Rudenz,  Har- 
RAs,  and  attendants.     Friesshardt  and 
Leuthold  remain. 
FiJRST.    (Iti  violent  anguish.) 
All's  over  now  !     He  is  resolved,  to  bring 
Destru6lion  on  myself  and  all  my  house. 

Stauf.   (To  Tell.j 
Oh,  why  did  you  provoke  the  tyrant's  rage? 
Tell.     Let    him   be   calm   who   feels   the 

pangs  I  felt. 
Stauf.    Alas  !  alas  !   Our  every  hope  is  gone. 
With  you  we  all  are  fettered  and  enchain 'd. 

Country  People.   (Surrounding  Tell,  j 
Our  last  remaining  comfort  goes  with  you ! 

Leuth.   (Approaching  him.) 
I'm  sorry  for  you,  Tell,  but  must  obey. 
Tell.     Farewell ! 

Walter.   (  Clinging  to  him  in  great  agony.) 
Oh,  father,  father,  my  dear  father! 

Tell.   (Pointing  to  Heaveti.) 
Thy  father  is  on  high,  appeal  to  him ! 

Stauf.     Hast    thou   no    message.  Tell,    to 

send  thy  wife? 
Tell.    (  Clasping  the  boy  passionately  to  his 
breast.)    The  boy's  uninjured;    God  will 
succor  me ! 
\^Tears  hitns  elf  suddenly  away,  and  follows 
the  soldiers  of  the  guard. 
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WILLIAM   TELL. 


ACT  III,  SCENE  III 


ACT   IV. 


SCENE    I.  —  Eastern    shorr    of  the   Lake  of 
Lucerne  ;  rugged  and  singularly  shaped  rocks 
close  the  prospeH  to  the  west.      The  lake  is 
agitated,  violetit  roaring  and  rushing  of  witid, 
with  thunder  and  lightning  at  intervals. 

KuNz  OF  Gersau,  Fisherman  and  Boy. 

KuNZ.     I  saw  it  with  these  eyes !     Believe 
me,  friend, 
It  happen' d  all  precisely  as  I've  said. 

Fish.     Tell  made  a  prisoner  and  borne  off 
to  Kiissnacht? 
The  best  man  in  the  land,  the  bravest  arm, 
Had  we  resolved  to  strike  for  liberty  ! 

KuNZ.     The  Viceroy  takes  him  up  the  lake 
in  person : 
They  were  about  to  go  on  board,  as  I 
Left  Fliielen  ;  but  still  the  gathering  storm. 
That  drove  me  here  to  land  so  suddenly, 
Perchance  has  hindered  their  abrupt  departure. 
Fish.      Our    Tell    in    chains,    and    in    the 
Viceroy's  power! 
O,  trust  me,  Gessler  will  entomb  him,  where 


He  never  more  shall  see  the  light  of  day; 
For,   Tell    once    free,   the    tyrant   well  might 

dread 
The  just  revenge  of  one  so  deep  incensed. 
KuNZ.     The    old   Landamman,   too  —  von 
Attinghaus — 
They  say,  is  lying  at  the  point  of  death. 

Fish.     Then  the  last  anchor  of  our  hopes 
gives  way ! 
He  was  the  only  man  that  dared  to  raise 
His  voice  in  favor  of  the  people's  rights. 
KuNZ.     The  storm  grows  worse  and  worse. 
So,  fare  ye  well ! 
I'll  go  and  seek  out  quarters  in  the  village. 
There's  not  a  chance  of  getting  off  to-day. 

\_Exit. 
Fish.     Tell    dragg'd    to    prison,    and    the 
Baron  dead ! 
Now,  tyranny,  exalt  thy  insolent  front, — 
Throw   shame   aside !     The  voice  of  truth  is 

silenced, 
The  eye  that  watch'd  for  us,  in  darkness  closed. 
The  arm  that  should  have  struck  thee  down, 
in  chains ! 
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Boy.     'Tis  hailing  hard  —  come,  let  us  to 

the  cottage ! 
This  is  no  weather  to  be  out  in,  father! 

Fish.     Rage  on,  ye  winds!    Ye  lightnings, 

flash  your  fires ! 
Burst,  ye   swollen    cjouds!     Ye   cataradls   of 

Heaven, 
Descend,  and    drown    the   country !     In  the 

germ. 
Destroy  the  generations  yet  unborn  ! 
Ye  savage  elements,  be  lords  of  all ! 
Return,  ye  bears ;  ye  ancient  wolves,  return 
To    this   wide   howling  waste!     The  land  is 

yours 
Who  would  live  here,  when  liberty  is  gone ! 
Boy.     Hark  !     How  the  wind  whistles,  and 

the  whirlpool  roars, 
I  never  saw  a  storm  so  fierce  as  this ! 

Fish.    To  level  at  the  head  of  his  own  child  ! 
Never  had  father  such  command  before. 
And  shall  not  nature,  rising  in  wild  wrath. 
Revolt  against  the  deed?    I  should  not  marvel, 
Though    to  the  lake  these  rocks  should  bow 

their  heads, 
Though  yonder  pinnacles,  yon  towers  of  ice. 
That,  since  creation's  dawn,  have  known  no 

thaw, 
Should,  from  their  lofty  summits,  melt  away, — 
Though  yonder  mountains,  yon  primeval  cliffs, 
Should  topple  down,  and  a  new  deluge  whelm 
Beneath  its  waves  all  living  men's  abodes! 

\Bells  heard. 
Boy.     Hark,  they  are  ringing  on  the  moun- 
tain, yonder! 
They  surely  see  some  vessel  in  distress. 
And  toll  the  bell  that  we  may  pray  for  it. 

\_Ascends  a  rock. 
Fish.     Woe  to  the  bark  that  now  pursues  its 

course, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  these  storm-tost  waves ! 
Nor  helm  nor  steersman  here  can  aught  avail ; 
The  storm  is  master.      Man  is  like  a  ball, 
Toss'd  'twixt  the  winds  and  billows.     Far  or 

near. 
No  haven  offers  him  its  friendly  shelter ! 
Without  one  ledge  to  grasp,  the  sheer  smooth 

rocks 
Look  down  inhospitably  on  his  despair, 
And  only  tender  him  their  flinty  breasts. 

Boy.   ( Calling frofn  above.) 
Father,  a  ship ;  and  bearing  down  from  Fliielen. 
Fish.     Heaven    pity    the    poor    wretches ! 

When  the  storm 
Is  once  entangled  in  this  strait  of  ours. 
It  rages  like  some  savage  beast  of  prey, 
Struggling  against  its  cage's  iron  bars! 


Howling,  it  seeks  an  outlet — all  in  vain ; 
For  the  rocks  hedge  it  round  on  every  side. 
Walling  the  narrow  pass  as  high  as  Heaven. 

\He  ascends  a  cliff. 
Boy.     It  is  the  Governor  of  Uri's  ship; 
By  its  red  poop  I  know  it,  and  the  flag. 

P'isH.     Judgments  of  Heaven !     Yes,  it  is 
he  himself. 
It  is  the  Governor !     Yonder  he  sails, 
And  with  him  bears  the  burden  of  his  crimes ! 
Soon  has  the  arm  of  the  avenger  found  him  ; 
Now  over  him  he  knows  a  mightier  lord. 
These  waves  yield  no  obedience  to  his  voice, 
These  rocks  bow  not  their  heads  before  his  cap. 
Boy,  do  not  pray;  stay  not  the  Judge's  arm ! 
Boy.     I  pray  not  for  the  governor — I  pray 
For  Tell,  who  is  on  board  the  ship  with  him. 
Fish.    Alas,  ye  blind,  unreasoning  elements ! 
Must  ye,  in  punishing  one  guilty  head. 
Destroy  the  vessel  and  the  pilot  too? 

Boy.     See,  see,  they've  clear'd  the  Buggis- 
grat ;  but  now 
The  blast,  rebounding  from  the  Devil's  Min- 
ster, 
Has  driven  them  back  on  the  Great  Axemberg. 
I  cannot  see  them  now. 

Fish.  The  Hakmesser 

Is  there,  that's  founder'd  many  a  gallant  ship. 
If  they  should  fail  to  double  that  with  skill. 
Their  bark  will  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks, 
That  hide  their  jagged  peaks  below  the  lake. 
They  have  on  board  the  very  best  of  pilots. 
If  any  man  can  save  them.  Tell  is  he; 
But  he  is  manacled  both  hand  and  foot. 
\Enter  William  Tell,  with  his  crossbow. 
He  enters  precipitately,  looks  wildly  round, 
and    testifies   the   most   violent   agitation. 
When  he  reaches  the  centre  of  the  stage, 
he   throws   hifnself  upon   his   knees,    and 
stretches  out  his  hands,  first  towards  the 
earth,  theft  towards  Heaven. 
Boy.   ( Observing  him.)    See,  father!     Who 

is  that  man,  kneeling  yonder? 
Fish.     He  clutches  at  the  earth  with  both 
his  hands, 
And  looks  as  though  he  were  beside  himself. 

Boy.    (Advancing.) 
What  do  I  see?   Father,  come  here,  and  look! 
Fish.     (Approaches.)     Who  is  it?     God  in 
Heaven  !     What !     William  Tell ! 
How  came  you  hither?     Speak,  Tell ! 

Boy.  Were  you  not 

In  yonder  ship,  a  prisoner,  and  in  chains? 
Fish.     Were  they  not  bearing  you  away  to 

Kiissnacht  ? 
Tell.   (Rising.)  I  am  released. 
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Fish,  and  Boy.  Released,  oh  miracle  ! 

Boy.     Whence  came  you  here? 

Tell.  From  yonder  vessel ! 

Fish.  What ! 

Boy.     Where  is  the  Viceroy? 

Tell.  Drifting  on  the  waves. 

Fish.     Is't  possible?     But  you!     How  are 
you  here? 
How    'scaped  you  from  your  fetters  and  the 
storm? 

Tell.     By  God's  most  gracious  providence. 
Attend. 

Fish,  and  Boy.     Say  on,  say  on  ! 

Tell.       You  know  what  passed  at  Altdorf? 

Fish.     I  do — say  on  ! 

Tell.  How  I  was  seized  and  bound. 

And  order' d  by  the  governor  to  Kiissnacht. 

Fish.     And  how  with  you  at  Fliielen  he  em- 
barked. 
All  this  we  know.    Say,  how  have  you  escaped  ? 

Tell.     I  lay  on  deck,  fast  bound  with  cords, 
disarni'd, 
In  utter  hopelessness.     I  did  not  think 
Again  to  see  the  gladsome  light  of  day. 
Nor  the  dear  faces  of  my  wife  and  children, 
And  eyed  disconsolate  the  waste  of  waters. — 

Fish.     Oh,  wretched  man  ! 

Tell.  Then  we  put  forth ;   the  Viceroy, 

Rudolph  der  Harras,  and  their  suite.    My  bow 
And  quiver  lay  astern  beside  the  helm ; 
And  just  as  we  had  reached  the  corner,  near 
The  Little  Axen,  Heaven  ordain'd  it  so, 
That  from  the  Gotthardt's  gorge,  a  hurricane 
Swept  down  upon  us  with  such  headlong  force, 
That  every  rower's  heart  within  him  sank. 
And  all  on  board  look'd  for  a  watery  grave. 
Then  heard  I  one  of  the  attendant  train. 
Turning  to  Gessler,  in  this  strain  accost  him: 
"You  see  our  danger,  and  your  own,  my  lord, 
And  that  we  hover  on  the  verge  of  death. 
The  boatmen  there  are  powerless  from  fear, 
Nor  are  they  confident  what  course  to  take; — 
Now,  here  is  Tell,  a  stout  and  fearless  man, 
And  knows  to  steer  with  more  than  common 

skill. 
How  if  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  him 
In  this  emergency?"     The  Viceroy  then 
Address'd  me  thus:    "If  thou  wilt  undertake 
To  bring  us  through  this  tempest  safely.  Tell, 
I  might  consent  to  free  thee  from  thy  bonds." 
I   answer'd,    "Yes,   my  lord,   with  God's  as- 
sistance, 
I'll    see    what    can    be   done,    and    help   us. 

Heaven ! ' ' 
On  this  they  loosed  me  from  my  bonds,  and  I 
Stood  by  the  helm  and  fairly  steer'd  along; 


Yet  ever  eyed  my  shooting  gear  askance, 
And  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  shore. 
To  find  some  point  where  I  might  leap  to  land : 
And  when  I  had  descried  a  shelving  crag. 
That  jutted,  smooth  atop,  into  the  lake — 
Fish.     I  know  it.     'Tis  at  foot  of  the  Great 

Axen ; 
But  looks  so  steep,  I  never  could  have  dreamt 
'Twere  possible  to  leap  it  from  the  boat. 
Tell.     I  bade  the  men  put  forth  their  ut- 
most might. 
Until  we  came  before  the  shelving  crag. 
For  there,  I  said,  the  danger  will  be  passed ! 
Stoutly  they  pull'd,  and  soon  we  neared  the 

point ; 
One  prayer  to  God  for  his  assisting  grace. 
And  straining  every  muscle,  I  brought  round 
The  vessel's  stern  close  to  the  rocky  wall; 
Then  snatching  up  my  weapons,  with  a  bound 
I  swung  myself  upon  the  flattened  shelf. 
And  with  my  feet  thrust  off,  with  all  my  might, 
The  puny  bark  into  the  hell  of  waters. 
There  let  it  drift  about,  as  Heaven  ordains ! 
Thus  am  I  here,  delivered  from  the  might 
Of  the  dread  storm,  and  man,  more  dreadful 

still. 
Fish.     Tell,  Tell,  the  Lord  has  manifestly 

wrought 
A  miracle  in  thy  behalf!     I  scarce 
Can  credit  my  own  eyes.     But  tell  me,  now, 
Whither  you  purpose  to  betake  yourself? 
For  you  will  be  in  peril,  should  the  Viceroy 
Chance  to  escape  this  tempest  with  his  life. 
Tell.     I  heard  him  say,  as  I  lay  bound  on 

board, 
His  purpose  was  to  disembark  at  Brunnen ; 
And,    crossing    Schwytz,   convey    me    to    his 

castle. 
Fish.     Means  he  to  go  by  land? 
Tell.  So  he  intends. 

Fish.     Oh,  then,  conceal  yourself  without 

delay  ! 
Not   twice   will  heaven  release  you  from  his 

grasp. 
Tell.     Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  Arth 

and  Kiissnacht? 
Fish.     The  public  road  leads  by  the  way  of 

Steinen, 
But  there's  a  nearer  road,  and  more  retired. 
That  goes  by  Lowerz,  which  my  boy  can  show 

you. 
Tell.    (  Gives  him  his  hand. )  May  Heaven 

reward  your  kindness !     Fare  ye  well. 

[^.r  he  is  going,  he  conies  hack. 
Did  you  not  also  take  the  oath  at  Rootli? 
I  heard  your  name,  methinks. 
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Fish.  Yes,  I  was  there, 

And  took  the  oath  of  the  confederacy. 

Tell.     Then  do  me  this  one  favor :    speed 
to  Biirglen — 
My  wife  is  anxious  at  my  absence — tell  her 
That  I  am  free,  and  in  secure  concealment. 
Fish.     But  whither  shall  I  tell  her  you  have 

fled? 
Tell.     You'll  find  her  father  with  her,  and 
some  more, 
Who  took  the  oath  with  you  upon  the  Rootli ; 
Bid  them  be  resolute,  and  strong  of  heart, — 
For  Tell  is  free  and  master  of  his  arm  ; 
They  shall  hear  further  news  of  me  ere  long. 
Fish.      What    have    you,    then,    in    view? 

Come,  tell  me  frankly  ! 
Tell.     When  once  'tis  t/of.'e,   'twill  be  in 
every  mouth.  l_£xif. 

Fish.     Show  him  the  way,  boy.     Heaven 
be  his  support ! 
Whate'er  he  has  resolved,  he'll  execute. 

[jExiV. 


SCENE  II. — Barom'a/  mansion  of  Atting- 
hausen.  The  Baron  upon  a  couch,  dying. 
Walter  Furst,  Stauffacher,  Melchthal, 
and  Baumgarten  attending  round  him. 
Walter  Tell  kneeling  before  the  dying  ttian. 

FiJRST.     All  now  is  over  with  him.     He  is 

gone. 
Stauf.     He  lies  not  like  one  dead.     The 
feather,  see. 
Moves  on  his  lips !     His  sleep  is  very  calm, 
And  on  his  features  plays  a  placid  smile. 
[Baumgarten  goes  to  the  door  and  speaks 

with  some  one. 
FiJRST.     Who's  there? 

Baum.    (Returning.)  Tell's  wife,  your 

daughter,  she  insists 
That  she  must  speak  with  you,  and  see  her  boy, 

[Walter  Tell  rises. 
FiJRST.     I  who  need  comfort,  can  I  comfort 
her? 
Does  every  sorrow  centre  on  my  head  ? 

Hedwig.    (Forcing  her  way  in.) 
Where  is  my  child?   Unhand  me!    I  must  see 
him. 

Stauf.      Be  calm!     Reflea  you're  in  the 

house  of  death ! 
Hed.    (Falling  upon  her  bof  s  neck.) 
My  Walter !  Oh,  he  yet  is  mine  I 

Wal.  Dear  mother  I 


Heu.      And  is  it  surely  so?     Art  thou  un- 
hurt ? 
[  Gazing  at  him  with  anxious  tefiderness. 
And  is  it  possible  he  aim'd  at  thee? 
How  could  he  do  it?     Oh,  he  has  no  heart — 
And  he  could  wing  an  arrow  at  his  child ! 
FuRST.     His  soul  was  rack'd  with  anguish 
when  he  did  it. 
No  choice  was  left  him,  but  to  shoot  or  die! 
Hed.     Oh,  if  he  had  a  father's  heart,  he 
would 
Have  sooner  perished  by  a  thousand  deaths ! 
Stauf.     You  should  be  grateful  for  God's 
gracious  care, 
That  ordered  things  so  well. 

Hed.  Can  I  forget 

What    might   have   been    the  issue.     God  of 

Heaven  ! 
Were  I  to  live  for  centuries,  I  still 
Should   see   my   boy    tied   up,  —  his   father's 

mark, — 
And  still  the  shaft  would  quiver  in  my  breast ! 
Melch.     You  know  not  how  the  Viceroy 

taunted  him ! 
Hed.     Oh,  ruthless  heart  of  man  !     Offend 
his  pride, 
And  reason  in  his  breast  forsakes  her  seat ; 
In  his  blind  wrath  he'll  stake  upon  a  cast 
A  child's  existence,  and  a  mother's  heart ! 
Baum.     Is   then    your   husband's    fate  not 
hard  enough, 
That  you  embitter  it  by  such  reproaches? 
Have  you  no  feeling  for  his  sufferings? 

Hed.    (Turning  to  him  and  gazing  full  upon 
him.)     Hast    thou    tears    only    for    thy 
friend's  distress? 
Say,  where  were  you  when  he — my  noble  Tell, 
Was  bound  in  chains  !    Where  was  your  friend- 
ship then? 
The   shameful    wrong   was  done  before  your 

eyes; 
Patient   you   stood,    and    let    your    friend  be 

dragg'd, 
Ay,  from  your  ^■ery  hands.      Did  ever  Tell 
A6t  thus  to  you  ?     Did  he  stand  whining  by 
When  on  your  heels  the  Viceroy's  horsemen 

press'd, 
And   full  before  you  roared  the  storm-toss'd 

lake? 
Oh!   not  with  idle  tears  he  show'd  his  pity; 
Into  the  boat  he  sprung,  forgot  his  home, 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  delivered  thee! 
FuRST.     It  had  been  madness  to  attempt  his 
rescue, 
Unarm'd,  and  few  in  numbers  as  we  were? 
Hed.   (  Casting  herself  upon  his  bosom . ) 
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Oh,  father,  and  thou,  too,  hast  lost  my  Tell ! 
The  country — all  have  lost  him!     All  lament 
His  loss;  and,  oh,  how  he  must  pine  for  us! 
Heaven  keep  his  soul  from  sinking  to  despair! 
No  friend's  consoling  voice  can  penetrate 
His  dreary  dungeon  walls.    Should  he  fall  sick  ! 
Ah  !     In  the  vapors  of  the  murky  vault 
He  must  fall  sick.      Even  as  the  Alpine  rose 
Grows  pale  and  withers  in  the  swampy  air, 
There  is  no  life  for  him,  but  in  the  sun, 
And    in    the    balm    of    Heaven's    refreshing 

breeze. 
Imprison'd!     Liberty  to  him  is  breath; 
He  cannot  live  in  the  rank  dungeon  air ! 

Stauf.     Pray  you  be  calm !     And  hand  in 
hand,  we'll  all 
Combine  to  burst  his  prison  doors. 

Hed.  Without  him, 

What  have  you  power  to  do?    While  Tell  was 

free, 
There  still,  indeed,  was  hope — weak  innocence 
Had  still  a  friend,  and  the  oppre.ss'd  a  stay. 
Tell  saved  you  all !     You  cannot  all  combined 
Release  him  from  his  cruel  prison  bonds. 

\_The  Baron  wakes. 

Baum.    Hush,  hush  !    He  starts  ! 

Att.   (Sitting  tip.)        Where  is  he? 

Stauf.  Who? 

Att.  He  leaves  me, 

— In  my  last  moments  he  abandons  me. 

Stauf.      He  means  his  nephew.     Have  they 
sent  for  him? 

FCrst.      He  has  been  summoned.     Cheerly 
sir !     Take  comfort ! 
He  has  found  his  heart  at  last,  and  is  our  own. 

Att.    Say,  has  he  spoken  for  his  native  land  ? 

Stauf.     Ay,  like  a  hero  ! 

Att.  Wherefore  comes  he  not, 

That  he  may  take  my  blessing  ere  I  die? 
I  feel  my  life  fast  ebbing  to  a  close. 

Stauf.     Nay,  talk  not  thus,  dear  sir !     This 
last  short  sleep 
Has  much  refresh' d  you,  and  your  eye  is  bright. 

Att.     Life  is  but  pain,  and  even  that  has  left 
me; 
My  sufferings,  like  my  hopes,  have  pass'd  away. 

[  Observing  the  boy. 
What  boy  is  that? 

FiJRST.  Bless  him.     Oh,  good  my  lord  ! 

He  is  my  grandson,  and  is  fatherless. 

[Hedwig  kneels  with  the  boy  before  the  dying 
man. 

Att.   And  fatherless — I  leave  you  all,  ay  all  ! 
Oh,  wretched  fate,  that  these  old  eyes  should 

see 
My  country's  ruin,  as  they  close  in  death  ! 


Must  I  attain  the  utmost  verge  of  life, 

To  feel  my  hopes  go  with  me  to  the  grave? 

Stauf.    (To  Furst.;    Shall  he  depart  'mid 
grief  and  gloom  like  this? 
Shall  not  his  parting  moments  be  illumed 
By  hope's  delightful  beams?     My  noble  lord. 
Raise  up  your  drooping  spirit !     We  are  not 
Forsaken  quite — past  all  deliverance. 

Att.      Who  shall  deliver  you? 

FCrst.  Ourselves.     For  know 

The  Cantons  three  are  to  each  other  pledged, 
To    hunt    the   tyrants   from    the    land.     The 

league 
Has  been  concluded,  and  a  sacred  oath 
Confirms  our  union.     Ere  another  year 
Begins  its  circling  course — the  blow  shall  fall. 
In  a  free  land  your  ashes  shall  repose. 

Att.     The  league  concluded !     Is  it  really 
so? 

Melch.     On  one  day  shall  the  Cantons  rise 
together. 
All  is  prepared  to  strike — and  to  this  hour 
The  secret  closely  kept,  though  hundreds  share 

it. 
The  ground  is  hollow  'neath  the  tyrants'  feet ; 
Their   days   of  rule   are    number'd,  and   ere 

long 
No  trace  of  their  dominion  shall  remain. 
Att.     Ay,  but  their  castles,  how  to  master 

them  ? 
Melch.     On  the  same  day  they,  too,  are 

doom'd  to  fall. 
Att.     And   are   the  nobles  parties  to  this 

league? 
Stauf.     We  trust  to  their  assistance  should 
we  need  it; 
As  yet  the  peasantry  alone  have  sworn. 

Att.  (Raising  himself  up,  in  great  astonish- 
ment.) And  have  the  peasantry  dared 
such  a  deed 
On  their  own  charge,  without  the  nobles'  aid — 
Relied  so  much  on  their  own  proper  strength? 
Nay  then,  indeed,  they  want  our  help  no  more ; 
We    may   go  down  to  death  cheer' d  by  the 

thought, 
That  after  us  the  majesty  of  man 
Will  live,  and  be  maintain'd  by  other  hands. 
\^He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  child, 
7vho  is  kneeling  before  him. 
From  this  boy's  head,  whereon  the  apple  lay, 
Your  new  and  better  liberty  shall  spring : 
The  old  is  crumbling  down  —  the  times  are 

changing — 
And  from  the  ruins  blooms  a  fairer  life. 

Stauf.    (To  Furst.j   See,  see,  what  splen- 
dor streams  around  his  eye  ! 
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This  is  not  Nature's  last  expiring  flame, 
It  is  the  beam  of  renovated  life. 

Att.     From  their  old  towers  the  nobles  are 
descending, 
And  swearing  in  the  towns  the  civic  oath. 
In  Uechtland  and  Thurgau  the  work's  begun; 
The  noble  Bern  lifts  her  commanding  head, 
And  Freyburg  is  a  stronghold  of  the  free; 
The  stirrmg  Zurich  calls  her  guilds  to  arms ; — 
And  now,  behold  ! — the  ancient  might  of  kings 
Is  shiver'd  gainst  her  everlasting  walls. 

\^He  speaks  what  follows  with  a  prophetic 
tofie;  his  utterance  rising  into  enthusiasm. 
I  see  the  princes  and  their  haughty  peers, 
Clad  all  in  steel,  come  striding  on  to  crush 
A  harmless  shepherd  race  with  mailed  hand. 
Desp'rate  the  conflidl;   'tis  for  life  or  death; 
And  many  a  pass  will  tell  to  after  years 
Of  glorious  vi6lories  sealed  in  foemen's  blood. 
The  peasant  throws  himself  with  naked  breast, 
A  willing  vi6tim  on  their  serried  lances. 
They  yield — the  flower  of  chivalry's  cut  down, 
And    freedom    waves  her  conquering  banner 
high ! 
\_Grasps  the  hands  of  Walter  Furst  and 
Stauffacher. 
Hold  fast  together,  then, — for  ever  fast! 
Let   freedom's   haunts   be   one  in  heart  and 

mind  ! 
Set  watches  on  your  mountain  tops,  that  league 
May  answer  league,  when  comes  the  hour  to 
strike. 

Be  one — be  one- — be  one 

\_He  falls  back  upon  the  cushion.  His  lifeless 
hands  continue  to  grasp  those  ^FiJRST  and 
Stauffacher,  who  regard  him  for  some 
moments  in  silence,  a?td  then  retire,  over- 
come with  sorrow.  Meanwhile  the  servants 
have  quietly  pressed  into  the  chamber, 
testifying  different  degrees  of  grief .  Some 
kneel  down  beside  him  and  weep  on  his 
body ;  while  this  scene  ispassifig,  the  castle 
bell  tolls. 
RuDENZ.    (Entering  hurriedly.)    Lives  he? 

Oh,  say,  can  he  still  hear  my  voice? 
FtJRST.    (Averting  his  face.) 
You  are  our  seignior  and  protedlor  now; 
Henceforth  this  castle  bears  another  name. 

RuD.  (  Gazifig  at  the  body  with  deep  emotion. ) 
Oh,  God  !   Is  my  repentance,  then,  too  late? 
Could   he    not  live  some  few  brief  moments 

more. 
To  see  the  change  that  has  come  o'er  my  heart? 
Oh,  I  was  deaf  to  his  true  counselling  voice 
While    yet  he  walked  on  earth.     Now  he  is 
gone,— 


Gone,  and  for  ever, — leaving  me  the  debt — 
The  heavy  debt  I  owe  him — undischarged  ! 
Oh,  tell  me!  did  he  part  in  anger  with  me? 
Stauf.     When  dying,  he  was  told  what  you 
had  done, 
And  bless'd  the  valor  that  inspired  your  words  ! 
RuD.    (Kneeling  down  beside  the  dead  body. ) 
Yes,  sacred  relics  of  a  man  beloved  ! 
Thou  lifeless  corpse !    Here,  on  thy  death-cold 

hand. 
Do  I  abjure  all  foreign  ties  for  ever ! 
And  to  my  country's  cause  devote  myself. 
I  am  a  Switzer,  and  will  a6l  as  one, 
With  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  \^Rises. 

Mourn  for  our  friend, 
Our  common  parent,  yet  be  not  disma\ 'd  ! 
'Tis  not  alone  his  lands  that  I  inherit, — 
His  heart — his  spirit,  have  devolved  on  me ; 
And  my  young  arm  shall  execute  the  task, 
For  which  his  hoary  age  remain'd  your  debtor. 
Give  me  your  hands,  ye  venerable  fathers ! 
Thine,  Melchthal,  too!    Nay,  do  not  hesitate, 
Nor  from  me  turn  distrustfully  away. 
Accept  my  plighted  vow — my  knightly  oath  ! 
Furst.     Give  him  your  hands,  my  friends ! 
A  heart  like  his, 
That  sees  and  owns  its  error,  claims  our  trust. 
Melch.     You    ever   held  the  peasantry  in 
scorn. 
What  surety  have  we,  that  you  mean  us  fair? 
RuD.     Oh,   think    not   of  the  error  of  my 

youth ! 
Stauf.   (To  Melchthal. j 
Be  one !     They  were  our  father's  latest  words. 
See  they  be  not  forgotten  ! 

Melch.  Take  my  hand,— 

A  peasant's  hand, — and  with  it,  noble  sir, 
The  gage  and  the  assurance  of  a  man ! 
Without  us,  sir,  what  would  the  nobles  be? 
Our  order  is  more  ancient,  too,  than  yours ! 
RuD.     I  honor  it,  and  with  my  sword  will 

shield  it ! 
Melch.     The  arm,  my  lord,  that  tames  the 
stubborn  earth. 
And  makes  its  bosom  blossom  with  increase. 
Can  also  shield  a  man's  defenceless  breast. 
RuD.     Then  you  shall  shield  my  breast,  and 
I  will  yours; 
Thus  each  be  strengthen'd  by  the  other's  aid  ! 
Yet  wherefore  talk  we,  while  our  native  land 
Is  still  to  alien  tyranny  a  prey? 
First  let  us  sweep  the  foeman  from  the  soil. 
Then  reconcile  our  difference  in  peace ! 

\^Aftcr  a  moment's pattse. 
How!  You  are  silent!  Not  a  word  for  me? 
And  have  I  yet  no  title  to  your  trust? — 
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Then  must  I  force  my  way,  despite  your  will, 
Into  the  League  you  secretly  have  form'd. 
You've  held  a  Diet  on  the  Rootli, — I 
Know    this,  —  know   all    that    was  transa6led 

there ! 
And  though  I  was  not  trusted  with  your  secret, 
I  still  have  kept  it  like  a  sacred  pledge. 
Trust  me,  I  never  was  my  country's  foe, 
Nor  would  I  e'er  have  ranged  myself  against 

you ! 
Yet  you  did  wrong — to  put  your  rising  off. 
Time  presses !      We  must  strike,  and  swiftly 

too! 
Already  Tell  has  fallen  a  sacrifice 
To  your  delay. 

Stauf.         We  swore  to  wait  till  Christmas. 
RuD.     I  was  not  there, — I  did  not  take  the 
oath. 
If  you  delay,  I  will  not ! 

Melch.  What !     You  would 

RuD.      I  count  me  now  among  the  country's 
fathers, 
And  to  protect  you  is  my  foremost  duty. 
FuRST.     Within  the  earth  to  lay  these  dear 
remains, 
That  is  your  nearest  and  most  sacred  duty. 


I       RuD.     When  we  have  set  the  country  free, 
I  we'll  place 

Our  fresh  vi6lorious  wreaths  upon  his  bier. 
'  Oh,  my  dear  friends,  'tis  not  your  cause  alone  ! 
I  — I  have  a  cause  to  battle  with  the  tyrants. 

That  more  concerns  myself.      Know,  that  my 
I  Bertha 

I  Has  disappear'd, — been  carried  off  by  stealth, 
— Stolen    from    amongst    us    by    their  ruffian 
hands ! 
Stauf.     And  has  the  tyrant  dared  so  fell  an 
outrage 
Against  a  lady  free  and  nobly  born? 

RuD.     Alas !    my  friends,  I  promised  help 
to  you, 
And  I  must  first  implore  it  for  myself! 
She  that  I  love,  is  stolen — is  forced  away. 
And  who  knows  where  the  tyrant  has  conceal'd 

her. 
Or  with  what  outrages  his  ruffian  crew 
May  force  her  into  nuptials  she  detests? 
Forsake  me  not ! — Oh,  help  me  to  her  rescue. 
She  loves  you !     Well,  oh  well,  has  she  de- 
served. 
That  all  should  rush  to  arms  in  her  behalf! 
Stauf.     What  course  do  you  propose? 
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RuD.  Alas !     I  know  not. 

In  the  dark  mystery  that  shrouds  her  fate, — 
In  the  dread  agony  of  this  suspense, — 
Where  I  can  grasp  at  nought  of  certainty, — 
One  single  ray  of  comfort  beams  upon  me. 
From  out  the  ruins  of  the    tyrant's  power 
Alone  can  she  be  rescued  from  the  grave. 
Their  strongholds  must  be  levell'd  !  every  one. 
Ere  we  can  pierce  into  her  gloomy  prison. 

Melch.     Come,  lead  us  on  !     We  follow ! 
Why  defer 
Until  to-morrow,  what  to-day  may  do? 
Tell's  arm  was  free  when  we  at  Rootli  swore. 
This  foul  enormity  was  yet  undone. 
And  change  of  circumstance  brings  change  of 

law; 
Who  such  a  coward  as  to  waver  still? 

RuD.  (^  71?  Walter  FiJRST.j 
Meanwhile  to  arms,  and  wait  in  readiness 
The  fiery  signal  on  the  mountain  tops. 
For  swifter  than  a  boat  can  scour  the  lake 
Shall  you  have  tidings  of  our  vi6f  ory ; 
And  when  you  see  the  welcome  flames  ascend, 
Then,  like  the  lightning,  swoop  upon  the  foe. 
And  lay  the  despots  and  their  creatures  low ! 


SCENE  III. — The  pass  near  Kilssnacht,  slop- 
ing do7vn  from  behind,  7vith  rocks  on  either 
side.  The  travelers  are  visible  upon  the 
heights,  before  they  appear  on  the  stage. 
Rocks  all  round  the  stage.  Upon  one  of  the 
foremost  a  projcfling  cliff  overgrown  with 
brushwood. 

Tell.    (Enters  with  his  crossbow.) 
Here  thro'  this  deep  defile  he  needs  must  pass; 
There  leads  no  other  road  to  Kiissnacht : — here 
I'll  do  it: — the  opportunity  is  good. 
Yon  alder  tree  stands  well  for  my  concealment, 
Thence  my  avenging  shaft  will  surely  reach 

him ; 
The  straightness  of  the  path  forbids  pursuit. 
Now,    Gessler,    balance    thine    account    with 

Heaven ! 
Thou  must  away  from  earth, — thy  sand  is  run. 

I  led  a  peaceful  inoffensive  life; — 
My  bow  was  bent  on  forest  game  alone, 
And  my  pure  soul  was  free  from  thoughts  of 

murder — 
But  thou  hast  scared  me  from  my  dream  of 

peace ; 
The  milk  of  human  kindness  thou  hast  turn'd 
To  rankling  poison  in  my  breast ;  and  made 
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Appalling  deeds  familiar  to  my  soul. 

He  who  could  make  his  own  child's  head  his 

mark, 
Can  speed  his  arrow  to  his  foeman's  heart. 

My    children   dear,  my  lov'd  and  faithful 

wife. 
Must  be  prote<fted,  tyrant,  from  thy  fury ! — 
When  last  I  drew  my  bow — with  trembling 

hand — 
And  thou,  with  murderous  joy,  a  father  forced 
To  level  at  his  child — when,  all  in  vain. 
Writhing  before  thee,  I  implored  thy  mere)  — 
Then  in  the  agony  of  my  soul,  I  vow'd 
A  fearful  oath,  which  met  God's  ear  alone, 
That  when  my  bow  next  wing'd  an  arrow's 

flight, 
Its  aim  should  be  thy  heart. — The  vow  I  made. 
Amid  the  hellish  torments  of  that  moment, 
I  hold  a  sacred  debt,  and  I  will  pay  it. 

Thou  art  my  lord,  my  Emperor's  delegate; 
Yet  would  the  Emperor  not  have  stretch 'd  his 

power 
So  far  as  thou.  —  He  sent  thee  to  these  Can- 
tons 
To  deal  forth  law  —  stern  law  —  for  he  is  an- 

ger'd; 
But  not  to  wanton  with  unbridled  will 
In  every  cruelty,  with  fiend-like  joy  : — 
There  is  a  God  to  punish  and  avenge. 

Come    forth,  thou   bringer   once    of  bitter 

pangs. 
My  precious  jewel  now, — my  chiefest  treasure 
A  mark  I'll  set  thee,  which  the  cry  of  grief 
Could  never  penetrate, — but  thou  shalt  pierce 

it.— 
And  thou,  my  trusty  bowstring,  that  so  oft 
Has  served  me  faithfully  in  sportive  scenes, 
Desert  me  not  in  this  most  serious  hour — 
Only  be  true  this  once,  my  own  good  cord. 
That  hast  so  often  wing'd  the  biting  shaft:  — 
For  shouldst  thou  fly  successless  from  my  hand, 
I  have  no  second  to  send  after  thee. 

\_Travelers pass  over  the  stage. 

I'll  sit  me  down  upon  this  bench  of  stone, 
Hewn  for  the  way-worn  traveler's  brief  repose 
— For  here  there  is  no  home. — Each  hurries  by 
The  other,  with  quick  step  and  careless  look, 
Nor  stays  to  question  of  his  grief. — Here  goes 
The  merchant,  full  of  care, — the  pilgrim  next. 
With  slender  scrip, — and  then  the  pious  monk. 
The  scowling  robber,  and  the  jovial  player. 
The  carrier  with  his  heavy-laden  horse. 
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That  comes  to  us  from  the  far  haunts  of  men; 
For  every  road  condu6ls  to  the  world's  end. 
They  all  push  onwards — every  man  intent 
On  his  own  several  business — mine  is  murder. 

[^Si'^s  down. 

Time  was,  my  dearest  children,  when  with 
joy 
You  hail'd  your  father's  safe  return  to  home 
From  his  long  mountain  toils;    for,  when  he 

came, 
He  ever  brought  some  little  present  with  him. 
A  lovely  Alpine  flower — a  curious  bird — 
Or  elf-boat,  found  by  wanderer  on  the  hills. — 
But  now  he  goes  in  quest  of  other  game : 
In  the  wild  pass  he  sits,  and  broods  on  mur- 
der; 
And  watches  for  the  life-blood  of  his  foe. — 
But  still  his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  you  alone. 
Dear  children. — 'Tis  to  guard  your  innocence, 
To  shield  you  from  the  tyrant's  fell  revenge. 
He  bends  his  bow  to  do  a  deed  of  blood ! 

\Rises. 

Well — I  am  watching  for  a  noble  prey — 
Does  not  the  huntsman,  with  severest  toil. 
Roam  for  whole  days,  amid  the  winter's  cold, 
Leap  with  a  daring  bound  from  rock  to  rock, — 
And  climb  the  jagged,  slippery  steeps,  to  which 
His    limbs   are   glued    by  his  own  streaming 

blood — 
And  all  this  but  to  gain  a  wretched  chamois; 
A  far  more  precious  prize  is  now  my  aim — 
The  heart  of  that  dire  foe,  who  would  destroy 

me. 

\_Sprightly  music  heard  in  the  distance,  which 
comes  gradually  nearer. 

From  my  first  years  of  boyhood  I  have  used 
The  bow — been  pra6lised  in  the  archer's  feats; 
The  bull's  eye  many  a  time  my  shafts  have  hit, 
And  many  a  goodly  prize  have  I  brought  home. 
Won  in  the  games  of  skill. — This  day  I'll  make 
My  master-shot,  and  win  the  highest  prize 
Within  the  whole  circumference  of  the  moun- 
tains. 
\A  marriage  train  passes  over  the  stage,  and 
goes  up  the  pass.     Tell  gazes  at  it,  lean- 
ing on  his  bow.     He  is  joined  by  Stussi 
the  Ranger. 
Stus.      There  goes  the  bridal  party  of  the 
steward 
Of  Morlischachen's  cloister.      He  is  rich  ! 
And  has  some  ten  good  pastures  on  the  Alps. 
He  goes  to  fetch  his  bride  from  Imisee, 
There  will  be  revelry  to-night  at  Kiissnacht. 
Come  with  us — ev'ry  honest  man's  invited. 


Tell.     A  gloomy  guest  fits  not  a  wedding 

feast. 
Stus.     If  grief  oppress  you,  dash  it  from 
your  heart ! 
Bear  with  your  lot.     The  times  are  heavy  now, 
And  we  must  snatch  at  pleasure  while  we  can. 
Here  'tis  a  bridal,  there  a  burial. 

Tell.     And  oft  the  one  treads  close  upon 

the  other. 
Stus.       So    runs    the    world    at    present. 
Everywhere 
We  meet  with  woe  and  misery  enough. 
There's  been  a  slide  of  earth  in  Glarus,  and 
A  whole  side  of  the  Glarnisch  has  fallen  in. 
Tell.     Strange !     And    do    even   the  hills 
begin  to  totter? 
There  is  stability  for  nought  on  earth. 

Stus.     Strange  tidings,  too,  we  hear  from 
other  parts. 
I    spoke  with  one  but  now,  that  came  from 

Baden, 
Who  said  a  knight  was  on  his  way  to  court, 
And,  as  he  rode  along  a  swarm  of  wasps 
Surrounded  him,  and  settling  on  his  horse. 
So  fiercely  stung  the  beast,  that  it  fell  dead. 
And  he  proceeded  to  the  court  on  foot. 

Tell.     Even  the  weak  are  furnish'd  with  a 

sting. 
[Armgart  enters  with  several  children,  and 

places  herself  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass. 
Stus.     'Tis  thought  to  bode  disaster  to  the 
country, — 
Some  horrid  deed  against  the  course  of  nature. 
Tell.     Why,  every  day  brings  forth  such 
fearful  deeds ; 
There  needs  no  miracle  to  tell  their  coming. 
Stus.     Too  true!     He's  bless'd,  who  tills 
his  field  in  peace, 
And  sits  untroubled  by  his  own  fireside. 
Tell.     The   very   meekest  cannot  rest  in 
quiet. 
Unless  it  suits  with  his  ill  neighbor's  humor. 
[Tell  looks  frequently  with  restless  expeHa- 

tion  towards  the  top  of  the  pass. 
Stus.     So  fare  you  well!     You're  waiting 

some  one  here? 
Tell.     I  am. 

Stus.  A  pleasant  meeting  with  your 

friends ! 
You  are  from  Uri,  are  you  not?     His  grace 
The  governor's  expeded  thence  to-day. 

Traveler.   ( Enteri?ig.) 
Look  not  to  see  the  governor  to-day. 
The  streams  are  flooded  by  the  heavy  rains. 
And  all  the  bridges  have  been  swept  away. 

[Tell  rises. 
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Arm.    (Coming forward.)  The  Viceroy  not 

arrived? 
Stus.  And  do  you  seek  him? 

Arm.     Alas,  I  do ! 

Stus.  But  why  thus  place  yourself 

Where  you  obstruct  his  passage  down  the  pass ! 

Arm.     Here   he   cannot   escape   me.      He 

rnust  liear  me. 

Friesshardt.     (Conimg  hastily  down   the 

pass,  and  calls   upon   the  stage.)    Make 

way,  make  way  !     My  lord,  the  governor, 

Is  coming  down  on  horseback  close  behind  me. 

l^Exit  Tell. 

Arm.      (With   animation.)      The   Viceroy 
comes ! 

\She  goes  towards  the  pass  with  her  children. 
Gessler  and  Rudolph  der  Harras  ap- 
pear upon  the  heights  on  horseback. 
Stus.   (^7<7  Friesshardt.  J 

How  got  ye  through  the  stream. 
When  all  the  bridges  have  been  carried  down  ? 
Friess.     We've   battled  with  the  billows; 
and,  my  friend. 
An  Alpine  torrent's  nothing  after  that. 

Stus.     How!     Were  you  out,  then,  in  that 

dreadful  storm? 
Friess.     Ay,  that   we   were !     I  shall  not 

soon  forget  it. 
Stus.     Stay,  speak — 

Friess.         I  cannot.     I  must  to  the  castle. 
And  tell  them,  that  the  governor's  at  hand. 

\_Exit. 

Stus.     If  honest  men,  now,  had  been  in  the 

ship. 

It  had  gone  down  with  every  soul  on  board  : — 

Some   folks   are  proof  'gainst  fire  and  water 

both.  \_Looking  round. 

Where  has  the  huntsman  gone,  with  whom  I 

spoke?  \^Exit. 

Enter  Gessler  and  Rudolph  der  Harras  on 
horseback. 

Gess.     Say   what    you   please ;     I   am   the 
Emperor's  servant. 
And  my  first  care  must  be  to  do  his  pleasure. 
He  did  not  send  me  here  to  fawn  and  cringe 
And  coax  these  boors  into  good  humor.      No  ! 
Obedience  he  must  have.     We  soon  shall  see, 
If  king  or  peasant  is  to  lord  it  here? 

Arm.     Now  is  the  moment !     Now  for  my 

petition ! 
Gess.     'Twas  not  in  sport  that  I  set  up  the 
cap 
In  Altdorf — or  to  try  the  people's  hearts — 
All  this  I  knew  before.     I  set  it  up 


That  they  might  learn  to  bend  those  stubborn 

necks 
They  carry  far  too  proudly — and  I  placed 
What  well  I  knew  their  eyes  could  never  brook 
Full  in  the  road,  which  they  perforce  must  pass. 
That,  when  their  eye  fell  on  it,  they  might  call 
That  lord  to  mind  whom  they  too  much  forget. 
Har.     But  surely,  sir,  the  people  have  some 

rights — 
Gess.     This  is  no  time  to  settle  what  they 
are. 
Great  projects  are  at  work,  and  hatching  now. 
The  Imperial  house  seeks  to  extend  its  power. 
Those  vast  designs  of  conquest,  which  the  sire 
Has  gloriously  begun,  the  son  will  end. 
This  petty  nation  is  a  stumbling-block — 
One  way  or  other  it  must  be  subjedled. 

\They    are    about   to  pass   on.      Armgart 

throws  herself  down  before  Gessler. 
Arm.     Mercy,  lord  governor  !   Oh,  pardon, 

pardon ! 
Gess.     Why  do  you  cross  me  on  the  public 
road? 
Stand  back,  I  say. 

Arm.  My  husband  lies  in  prison ; 

My  wretched  orphans  cry  for  bread.     Have 

pity, 
Pity,  my  lord,  upon  our  sore  distress ! 

Har.     Who  are  you,  woman ;    and  who  is 

your  husband ! 
Arm.    a  poor  wild-hay-man  of  the  Rigiberg, 
Kind  sir,  who  on  the  brow  of  the  abyss, 
Mows  down  the  grass  from  steep  and  craggy 

shelves. 
To  which  the  very  cattle  dare  not  climb. 

Har.   fT*?  Gessler.  j 
By  Heaven  !  a  sad  and  miserable  life ! 
I  prithee,  give  the  wretched  man  his  freedom. 
How  great  soever  his  offence  may  be, 
His  horrid  trade  is  punishment  enough. 

\To  Armgart. 
You  shall  have  justice.     To  the  castle  bring 
Your  suit.     This  is  no  place  to  deal  with  it. 

Arm.     No,  no,  I  will  not  stir  from  where  I 
stand, 
Until  your  grace  restore  my  husband  to  me. 
Six  months  already  has  he  been  in  prison, 
And  waits  the  sentence  of  a  judge  in  vain. 

Gess.     How  !  would  you  force  me,  woman  ? 
Hence !    Begone ! 

Arm.     Justice,  my  lord  !  Ay,  justice  !  Thou 
art  judge : 
The  deputy  of  the  Emperor — of  Heaven. 
Then  do  thy  duty, —  as  thou  hopest  for  justice 
From  him  who  rules  above,  show  it  to  us ! 
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Gess.    Hence,  drive  this  daring  rabble  from 

my  sight ! 
Arm.   (Seizing his  horse' s  reins.)  No,  no,  by 
Heaven,  I've  nothing  more  to  lose.— 
Thou  stirr'st  not,  Viceroy,  from  this  spot,  until 
Thou  dost  me  fullest  justice.     Knit  thy  brows, 
And  roll  thy  eyes — I  fear  not.     Our  distress 
Is  so  extreme,  so  boundless,  that  we  care 
No  longer  for  thine  anger. 

Gess.  Woman,  hence! 

Give  way,  I  say,  or  I  will  ride  thee  down. 
Arm.     Well,  do  so — there — 
[  Throws  her  children  and  herself  upon  the 
ground  before  him. 

Here  on  the  ground  I  lie, 
I  and  my  children.     Let  the  wretched  orphans 
Be  trodden  by  thy  horse  into  the  dust ! 
It  will  not  be  the  worst,  that  thou  hast  done. 
Har.     Are  you  mad,  woman? 
Arm.   (Continuing  with  vehemence.) 

Many  a  day  thou  hast 
Trampled    the    Emperor's  lands  beneath  thy 

feet. 
Oh,  I  am  but  a  woman  !     Were  I  man, 
I'd  find  some  better  thing  to  do,  than  here 
Lie  grovelling  in  the  dust. 

[  The   music  of  the  wedding  party  is  again 
heard  from  the  top  of  the  pass,  but  more 
softly. 
Gess.  Where  are  my  knaves? 

Drag  her  away,  lest  I  forget  myself. 
And  do  some  deed  I  may  repent  hereafter. 
Har.     My  lord,  the  servants  cannot  force 
a  passage ; 
The  pass  is  block'd  up  by  a  marriage  party. 

Gess.     Too  mild  a  ruler  am  I  to  this  people. 
Their  tongues  are  all  too  bold — nor  have  they 

yet 
Been  tamed  to  due  submission,  as  they  shall  be. 
I  must  take  order  for  the  remedy ; 
I  will  subdue  this  stubborn  mood  of  theirs. 
And  crush  the  Soul  of  Liberty  within  them. 
I'll  publish  a  new  law  thiroughout  the  land; 
I  will— 

\An  arrow  pierces  him, — he  puts  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  and  is  about  to  sink — with  a 
feeble  voice. 

Oh  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Har.      My    lord!     my    lord!      Oh    God! 

What's  this?     Whence  came  it? 
Arm.   (Sta?'ts  up.)  Dead,  dead!     He  reels, 

he  falls  !     'Tis  in  his  heart ! 
Har.    (Springs from  his  horse,)  This  is  most 
horrible  !     Oh  Heaven  !   Sir  Knight, 
Address  yourself  to  God  and  pray  for  mercy, 
— You  are  a  dying  man. 


Gess.  That  shot  was  Tell's. 

\^He  slides  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of 
Rudolph   der   Harras,    who   lays  him 
dowfi  upon  the  betich.     Tell  appears  above 
upon  the  rocks. 
Tell.     Thou  know'st  the  archer,  seek  no 
other  hand. 
Our  cottages  are  free,  and  innocence 
Secure    from   thee:     thou'lt   be  our  curse  no 
more.    [Tell  disappears.  People  rush  in. 
Stub.     What  is  the  matter?     Tell  me  what 

has  happen' d ! 
Arm.     The  governor  is  shot, — kill'd  by  an 

arrow ! 
People.   (Running  in.) 
Who  has  been  shot? 

[  While   the  foremost  of  the  marriage  party 
are  coming  on  the  stage,  the  hindmost  are 
still  tipon  the  heights.     The  music  cofttinucs. 
Har.  He's  bleeding  fast  to  death. 

Away,  for  help — pursue  the  murderer ! 
Unhappy  man,  is't  thus  that  thou  must  die? 
Thou  wouldst  not  heed  the  warnings  that  I 
gave  thee ! 
Stus.     By  Heaven,  his  cheek  is  pale !    His 

life  ebbs  fast. 
Many  Voices.     Who  did  the  deed? 
Har.  What !  Are  the  people  mad. 

That  they  make  music  to  a  murder?    Silence! 
[^Music  breaks  off  suddenly.     People  continue 
to  flock  if  I. 
Speak,  if  thou  canst,  my  lord.     Hast  thou  no 

charge 
To  intrust  me  with? 

[Gessler  makes  signs  with  his  hand,  which 
he  repeats  with  vehemence,  when  he  finds 
they  are  not  understood. 

What  would  you  have  me  do? 
Shall    I    to    Kiissnacht?      I  can't  guess  your 

meaning. 
Do  not  give  way  to  this  impatience.     Leave 
All  thoughts  of  earth,  and  make  your  peace 
with  Heaven. 
[The  whole  niarriage party  gather  round  the 

dying  man. 
Stus.      See   there !     how  pale   he   grows ! 
Death's  gathering  now 
About    his   heart :  —  his   eyes  grow  dim  and 
glazed. 
Arm.   (Holds  up  a  child.) 
Look,  children,  how  a  tyrant  dies !  • 

Har.  Mad  hag ! 

Have  you  no  touch  of  feeling,  that  you  look 
On  horrors  such  as  these,  without  a  shudder? 
Help  me — take  hold.    What,  will  not  one  assist 
To  pull  the  torturing  arrow  from  his  breast? 
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Women.     We  touch  the  man  whom  God's 

own  hand  has  struck  ? 
Har.     All  curses  light  on  you  ! 

\^D7atvs  his  sword. 
Stus.   (Seizes  his  arm.)    Gently,  sir  knight ! 
Your  power  is  at  an  end.     'Twere  best  forbear. 
Our  country's  foe  is  fallen.      We  will  brook 
No  further  violence.     We  are  free  men. 
All.     The  country's  free! 
Har.  And  is  it  come  to  this? 

Fear  and  obedience  at  an  end  so  soon? 

[  To  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  who  are  throng- 
ing  in. 
You  see,  my  friends,  the  bloody  piece  of  work 
They've  a6led  here.    'Tis  now  too  late  for  help, 
And  to  pursue  the  murderer  were  vain. 
New  duties  claim  our  care.     Set  on  to  Kiiss- 

nacht. 
And  let  us  save  that  fortress  for  the  king ! 


For  in  an  hour  like  this,  all  ties  of  order. 
Fealty  and  faith,  are  scatter'd  to  the  winds. 
No  man's  fidelity  is  to  be  trusted. 

\^As   he   is  going  out  with  the  soldiers,  six 

Fratres  Misekicordi^  appear. 
Arm.    Here  come  the  brotherhood  of  mercy. 

Room ! 
Stus.     The   vi6lim's   slain,   and    now    the 

ravens  stoop. 
Brothers   of  Mercy.    ( For?n  a  semicirc/e 
round  the  body,  and  sing  iti  solemn  tones.) 
With  hasty  step  death  presses  on, 

Nor  grants  to  man  a  moment's  stay, 
He  falls  ere  half  his  race  be  run, 

In  manhood's  pride  is  swept  away. 
Prepar'd,  or  unprepar'd  to  die, 
He  stands  before  his  Judge  on  high. 
[  While  they  are  repeating  the  last  two  lines, 
the  curtain  falls. 
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ACT   V 


SCENE  \.—A  common  near  Altdorf.  In  the 
background  to  the  right  the  Keep  of  Uri,  with 
the  scaffold  still  standing,  as  in  the  Third 
Scene  of  the  first  A^.  To  the  left,  the  view 
opens  upon  numerous  mountains ,  on  all  of 
which  signal  fires  are  burning.  Day  is 
breaking,  and  bells  are  heard  ringing  from 
various  distances. 

RuoDi,  KuoNi,  Werni,  Master  Mason,  and 

many  other  country  people,  also  women 

and  children. 

RuoDi.     Look  at  the  fiery  signals  on  the 

mountains ! 
Mas.    M.      Hark    to    the   bells   above   the 

forest  there ! 
RuoDi.     The  enemy's  expelled. 


Mas.  M.  The  forts  are  taken. 

RuoDi.     And  we  of  Uri,  do  we  still  endure 
Upon  our  native  soil,  the  tyrant's  Keep? 
Are  we  the  last  to  strike  for  liberty? 

Mas.  M.     Shall  the  yoke  stand,  that  was  to 
bow  our  necks? 
Up  !     Tear  it  to  the  ground  ! 

All.  Down,  down  with  it ! 

RuoDL     Where  is  the  Stier  of  Uri? 

Url  Here.     What  would  ye? 

RuoDi.     Up   to  your  tower,  and  wind  us 
such  a  blast. 
As  shall  resound  afar,  from  hill  to  hill; 
Rousing  the  echoes  of  each  peak  and  glen, 
And  call  the  mountain  men  in  haste  together ! 

\^Exit  Stier  of  Uri — enter  Walter  Fijrst. 
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FtJRST.     Stay,  stay,  my  friends !    As  yet  we 
have  not  learn 'd 
What    has    been    done    in    Unterwald    and 

Schwytz. 
Let's  wait  till  we  receive  intelligence ! 

RuoDi.     Wait,   wait   for  what?      The  ac- 
cursed tyrant's  dead, 
And  the  bright  day  of  liberty  has  dawn'd  ! 
Mas.  M.     How  !     Do  these  flaming  signals 
not  suffice, 
That  blaze  on  every  mountain  top  around? 
RuoDi.     Come  all,  fall  to — come,  men  and 
women,  all ! 
Destroy  the  scaffold  !     Tear  the  arches  down  ! 
Down  with  the  walls,  let  not  a  stone  remain  ! 
Mas.    M.     Come,    comrades,    come !     We 
built  it,  and  we  know 
How  best  to  hurl  it  down. 

All.  Come  !     Down  with  it ! 

\^They  fall  upon  the  building  at  every  side. 
FuRST.      The    floodgate's   burst.     They're 
not  to  be  restrained. 

\^Enter  Melchthal  and  Baumgarten. 
Melch.     What!     Stands  the  fortress  still, 
when  Sarnen  lies 
In  ashes,  and  when  Rossberg  is  a  ruin? 

FiJRST.     You,  Melchthal,  here?   D'ye  bring 
us  liberty? 
Say,  have  you  freed  the  country  of  the  foe  ? 
Melch.     We've  swept  them  from  the  soil. 
Rejoice,  my  friend ; 
Now,  at  this  very  moment,  while  we  speak. 
There's  not  a  tyrant  left  in  Switzerland  ! 
FiJRST.    How  did  you  get  the  forts  into  your 

power? 
Melch.     Rudenz  it  was  who  with  a  gallant 
arm, 
And  manly  daring,  took  the  keep  at  Sarnen. 
The  Rossberg  I  had  storm'd  the  night  before. 
But  hear,  what  chanced.    Scarce  had  we  driven 

the  foe 
Forth  from  the  keep,  and  given  it  to  the  flames. 
That  now  rose  crackling  upwards  to  the  skies. 
When  from  the  blaze  rush'd  Diethelm,  Gess- 

ler's  page, 
Exclaiming,  "Lady  Bertha  will  be  burnt !  " 
FijR.ST.     Good  heavens ! 
\_The  beams  of  the  scaffold  are  heard  falling. 
Melch.  'Twas  she  herself.     Here  had 

she  been 
Immured  in  secret  by  the  Viceroy's  orders. 
Rudenz  sprang  up  in  frenzy.     For  we  heard 
The  beams  and  massive  pillars  crashing  down, 
And  through  the  volumed  smoke  the  piteous 

shrieks 
Of  the  unhappy  lady. 


FuRST.  Is  she  saved  ? 

Melch.     Here  was  a  time  for  promptness 
and  decision  ! 
Had  he  been  nothing  but  our  baron,  then 
We  should  have  been  most  chary  of  our  lives; 
But  he  was  our  confederate,  and  Bertha 
Honor'd  the  people.     So,  without  a  thought. 
We    risk'd    the    worst,  and    rushed    into    the 
flames. 
FuRST.     But  is  she  saved  ? 
Melch.  She  is.     Rudenz  and  I 

Bore  her  between  us  from  the  blazing  pile, 
With  crashing  timbers  toppling  all  around. 
And  when  she  had  revived,  the  danger  past. 
And    raised    her   eyes   to    meet    the    light  of 

heaven, 
The  baron  fell  upon  my  breast ;  and  then 
A  silent  vow  of  friendship  pass'd  between  us — 
A  vow  that,  tempered  in  yon  furnace  heat, 
Will  last  through  ev'ry  shock  of  time  and  fate. 
FiJRST.     Where  is  the  Landenberg? 
Melch.  Across  the  Briinig. 

No  fault  of  mine  it  was,  that  he,  who  quench'd 
My    father's   eyesight,  should    go    hence  un- 

harm'd. 
He  fled — I  followed — overtook  and  .seized  him. 
And  dragg'd  him  to  my  father's  feet.     The 

sword 
Already  quiver'd  o'er  the  caitiff^'s  head. 
When  at  the  entreaty  of  the  blind  old  man, 
I  spared  the  life  for  which  he  basely  pray'd. 
He  swore  Urphede,  never  to  return : 
He'll  keep  his  oath,  for  he  has  felt  our  arm. 
FiJRST.    Thank  God,  our  vi6lory's  unstain'd 

by  blood ! 
Children.    (Running  across  the  stage  with 
fragfnents  of  wood.)    Liberty!     Liberty! 
Hurrah,  we're  free! 
FiJRST.     Oh  !  what  a  joyous  scene  !     These 
children  will, 
E'en  to  their  latest  day,  remember  it. 

[  Girls  bring  in  the  cap  upon  a  pole.      The 

whole  stage  is  filled  with  people. 
RuoDL     Here  is  the  cap,  to  which  we  were 
to  bow ! 

Baum.     Command  us,  how  we  shall  dispose 
of  it. 

FiJRST.     Heavens  !    'Twas  beneath  this  cap 
my  grandson  stood  ' 

Several  Voices.     Destroy  the  emblem  of 
the  tyrant's  power ! 
Let  it  be  burnt  I 

FiJRST.  No.     Rather  be  preserved ! 

'Twas  once  the  instrument  of  despots — now 
'Twill  be  a  lasting  symbol  of  our  freedom. 
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\_Feasants,  men,  women,  and  children,  sotne 
standing,  others  sitting  jipon  the  beams  of 
the    shattered    scaffold,    all  pi^uresquely 
grouped,  in  a  large  semicircle. 
Melch.     Thus  now,  my  friends,  with  light 
and  merry  hearts, 
We  stand  upon  the  wreck  of  tyranny ; 
And  gallantly  have  we  fulfiU'd  the  oath. 
Which  we  at  Rootli  swore.  Confederates ! 
FtJRST.     The  work  is  but  begun.     We  must 
be  firm. 
For,  be  assured,  the  king  will  make  all  speed, 
To  avenge  his  Viceroy's  death,  and  reinstate, 
By  force  of  arms,  the  tyrant  we've  expell'd. 
Melch.     Why  let  him  come,  with  all  his 
armaments ! 
The  foe  within  has  fled  before  our  arms ; 
We'll  give  him  welcome  warmly  from  without ! 
RuoDi.     The  passes  to  the  country  are  but 
few; 
And  these  we'll  boldly  cover  with  our  bodies. 
Baum.     We  are  bound  by  an  indissoluble 
league, 
And  all  his  armies  shall  not  make  us  quail. 

\_Enter  Rosselmann  and  Stauffacher. 
Ross.    (Speaking  as  he  enters.) 
These  are  the  awful  judgments  of  the  Lord  ! 


Peasant.     What  is  the  matter? 

Ross.  In  what  times  we  live ! 

FuRST.     Say  on,  what  is't?     Ha,  Werner, 

is  it  you? 
What  tidings? 

Peasant.     What's  the  matter? 

Ross.  Hear  and  wonder ! 

Stauf.     We   are    released    from  one  great 

cause  of  dread. 
Ross.     The  Emperor  is  murdered. 
FiJRST.  Gracious  Heaven ! 

[Peasants  rise  up  and  tJirofig  round  Stauf- 
facher. 
All.     Murder'd  the  Emp'ror?  What!  The 

Emp'ror!    Hear! 
Melch.     Impossible  !     How  came  you  by 

the  news? 
Stauf.     'Tis   true !     Near   Bruck,    by    the 

assassin's  hand. 
King  Albert  fell.     A  most  trustworthy  man, 
John  Miiller,  from  Schaffhausen,  brought  the 

news. 
FuRST.     Who  dared  commit  so  horrible  a 

deed? 
Stauf.     The   doer  makes   the  deed  more 

dreadful  still; 
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It  was  his  nephew,  his  own  brother's  child, 
Duke  John  of  Austria,  who  struck  the  blow. 

Melch.      What   drove   him    to   so    dire   a 
parricide  ? 

Stauf.     The  Emp'ror  kept  his  patrimony- 
back. 
Despite  his  urgent  importunities; 
'Twas  said,  indeed,  he  never  meant  to  give  it, 
But  with  a  mitre  to  appease  the  duke. 
However  this  may  be,  the  duke  gave  ear 
To  the  ill  counsel  of  his  friends  in  arms ; 
And  with  the  noble  lords.  Von  Eschenbach, 
Von  Tegerfeld,  Von  Wart  and  Palm,  resolved, 
Since  his  demands  for  justice  were  despised, 
With  his  own  hands  to  take  revenge  at  least. 

FiJRST.     But   say,  how   compass' d    he  ihe 
dreadful  deed? 

Stauf.     The   king  was  riding  down  from 
Stein  to  Baden, 
Upon  his  way  to  join  the  court  at  Rheinfeld, 
— With  him  a  train  of  high-born  gentlemen, 
And  the  young  princes  John  and  Leopold, 
And  when  they'd  reach'd  the  ferry  of  the  Reuss, 
The  assassins  forced  their  way  into  the  boat, 
To  separate  the  Emperor  from  his  suite. 
His  highness  landed,  and  was  riding  on 
Across  a   fresh  plough' d  field  —  where  once, 

they  say, 
A  mighty  city  stood  in  Pagan  times — 
With  Habsburg's  ancient  turrets  full  in  sight. 
Where  all  the  grandeur  of  his  line  had  birth — 
When    Duke   John    plunged  a  dagger  in  his 

throat. 
Palm  ran  him  thro'  the  body  with  his  lance, 
Eschenbach  cleft  his  skull  at  one  fell  blow, 
And  down  he  sank,  all  weltering  in  his  blood. 
On  his  own  soil,  by  his  own  kinsmen  slain. 
Those  on  the  opposite  bank,  who  saw  the  deed. 
Being  parted  by  the  stream,  could  only  raise 
An  unavailing  cry  of  loud  lament. 
But  a  poor  woman,  sitting  by  the  way, 
Raised  him,  and  on  her  breast  he  bled  to  death. 

Melch.     Thus  has  he  dug  his  own  untimely 
grave, 
Who  sought  insatiably  to  grasp  at  all. 

Stauf.     The   country  round  is  fill'd  with 
dire  alarm. 
The  mountain  passes  are  blockaded  all. 
And  sentinels  on  ev'ry  frontier  set; 
E'en  ancient  Zurich  barricades  her  gates, 
That  for  these  thirty  years  have  open  stood, 
Dreading  the  murd'rers,  and  th'  avengers  more. 
For  cruel  Agnes  comes,  the  Hungarian  queen. 
To  all  her  sex's  tenderness  a  stranger, 
Arm'd    with   the  thunders  of  the  church,  to 
wreak 


Dire  vengeance  for  her  parent's  royal  blood. 
On    the   whole   race    of  those  that  murder'd 

him, — 
Upon  their  servants,  children,  children's  chil- 
dren,— 
Nay,  on  the  stones  that  build  their  castle  walls. 
Deep  has  she  sworn  a  vow  to  immolate 
Whole  generations  on  her  father's  tomb. 
And  bathe  in  blood  as  in  the  dew  of  May. 
Melch.     Know    you  whicli  way  the  mur- 
derers have  fled? 
Stauf.     No  sooner  had  they  done  the  deed, 
than  they 
Took  flight,  each  following  a  different  route. 
And  parted,  ne'er  to  see  each  oiher  more. 
Duke    John    must    still    be    wand'ring  in  the 
mountains. 
FuKST.     And  thus  their  crime  has  yielded 
them  no  fruits. 
Revenge  is  barren.     Of  itself  it  makes 
The  dreadful  food  it  feeds  on ;   its  delight 
Is  murder — its  satiety  despair. 

Stauf.     The  assassins  reap  no  profit  by  their 
crime ; 
But  we  shall  pluck  with  unpolluted  hands 
The  teeming  fruits  of  their  most  bloody  deed. 
For  we  are  ransomed  from  our  heaviest  fear ; 
The  direst  foe  of  liberty  has  fallen. 
And,  'tis  reported,  that  the  crown  will  pass 
From  Habsburg's  house  into  another  line; 
The  Empire  is  determined  to  assert 
Its  old  prerogative  of  choice,  I  hear, 

FtJRST  and  several  others. 
Has  any  one  been  named  to  you? 

Stauf.  The  Count 

Of  Luxembourg  is  widely  named  already. — 
Furst.     'Tis  well  we  stood  so  staunchly  by 
the  Empire ! 
Now  we  may  hope  for  justice,  and  with  cause, 
Stauf.    The  Emperor  will  need  some  valiant 
friends. 
And    he   will  shelter  us  from  Austria's  ven- 
geance. 
\^The  peasantry   embrace.      Enter   Sacrist 

with  imperial  messenger. 
Sacrist.     Here   are    the   worthy  chiefs  of 

Switzerland ! 
Ross,  and  several  others. 
Sacrist,  what  news? 

Sacrist.  A  courier  brings  this  letter. 

All.   (To  Walter  Furst.  j 
Open  and  read  it. 

Furst.   (Reading.)      "To  the  worthy  men 
Of  Uri,  Schwytz,  and  Unterwald,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  sends  grace  and  all  good  wishes ! 
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Many  voices.     What  wants  the  Queen  with 
us?     Her  reign  is  done. 

FtJRST.   (Reads.) 
"  In  the  great  grief  and  doleful  widowhood, 
In  which  the  bloody  exit  of  her  lord 
Has  plunged  her  majesty,  she  still  remembers 
The  ancient  faith  and  love  of  Switzerland." 

Melch.     She  ne'er  did  that,  in  her  pros- 
perity. 

Ross.     Hush,  let  us  hear  ! 

FiJRST.   (Reads.)   "And  she  is  well  assured, 
Her  people  will  in  due  abhorrence  hold 
The  perpetrators  of  this  damned  deed. 
On  the  three  Cantons,  therefore,  she  relies. 
That  they  in  nowise  lend  the  murderers  aid; 
But  rather,  that  they  loyally  assist. 
To  give  them  up  to  the  avenger's  hand. 
Remembering  the  love  and  grace  which  they 
Of    old    received    from    Rudolph's   princely 
house." 

\_Symptoms  of  dissatisfaflion  among  the  peas- 
antry. 

Many  voices.     The  love  and  grace ! 

Stauf.     Grace  from  the  father  we,  indeed, 
received. 
But  what  have  we  to  boast  of  from  the  son? 
Did  he  confirm  the  charter  of  our  freedom, 
.A.s  all  preceding  emperors  had  done? 
Did  he  judge  righteous  judgment,  or  afford 
Shelter,  or  stay,  to  innocence  oppress' d? 
Nay,  did  he  e'en  give  audience  to  the  envoys 
We  sent,  to  lay  our  grievances  before  him? 
Not  one  of  all  these  things  e'er  did  the  king. 
And  had  we  not  ourselves  achieved  our  rights 
By  resolute  valor,  our  necessities 
Had  never  touch' d  him.     Gratitude  to  him! 
Within  these  vales  he  sowed  not  gratitude; 
He  stood  upon  an  eminence — he  might ; 
Have  been  a  very  father  to  his  people. 
But  all  his  aim  and  pleasure  was  to  raise 
Himself  and  his  own  house :    and  now  may 

those 
Whom  he  has  aggrandized,  lament  for  him ! 

FUrst.     We  will  not  triumph  in  his  fall, 
nor  now 
Recall  to  mind  the  wrongs  we  have  endured. 
Far  be't  from  us  !     Yet,  that  we  should  avenge 
The  sovereign's  death,  who  never  did  us  good, 
And  hunt  down  those  who  ne'er  molested  us, 
Becomes  us  not,  nor  is  our  duty.     Love 
Must    bring    its   offerings    free,    and   uncon- 

strain'd ; 
From  all  enforced  duties  death  absolves — 
And  unto  him  we  are  no  longer  bound. 

Meclh.     And  if  the  queen  laments  within 
her  bower, 


Accusing  Heaven  in  sorrow's  wild  despair; 

Here  see  a  people  from  its  anguish  freed. 

To    that   same    Heav'n  send  up  its  thankful 
praise. 

For  who  would  reap  regrets,  must  sow  affec- 
tion. \Exit  the  Imperial  Courier. 
Stauf.   (To  the  people.)  But  where  is  Tell  ? 
Shall  he,  our  freedom's  founder, 

Alone  be  absent  from  our  festival? 

He  did  the  most — endured  the  worst  of  all. 

Come — to  his  dwelling  let  us  all  repair. 

And  bid  the  saviour  of  our  country  hail ! 

\_Exeunt  omnes. 


SCENE    \\.— Interior  of  Tell's  cottage.     A 

fire  burning  on  the  hearth.      The  open  door 

shows  the  scene  outside. 

Hedwig,  Walter,  a«// William. 
Hed.     Boys,    dearest    boys !     your    father 
comes  to-day ; 
He  lives,  is  free,  and  we,  and  all  are  free !      tt 
The  country  owes  its  liberty  to  him  ! 

Wal.     And  I,  too,  mother,  bore  my  part 
in  it; 
I  shall  be  named  with  him.     My  father's  shaft 
Went  closely  by  my  life,  but  yet  I  shook  not ! 

Hed.   (Embracing  hitn.) 
Yes,  yes,  thou  art  restored  to  me  again  ! 
Twice  have  I  given  thee  birth, — twice  suffer' d 

all 
A  mother's  agonies  for  thee,  my  child ! 
But  this  is  past— I  have  you  both,  boys,  both ! 
And  your  dear  father  will  be  back  to-day. 

[^A  Monk  appears  at  the  door. 
Will.     See,  mother,  yonder  stands  a  holy 
friar ; 
He's  asking  alms,  no  doubt. 

Hed.  Go  lead  him  in. 

That  we  may  give  him  cheer,  and  make  him 

feel 
That  he  has  come  into  the  house  of  joy. 

\^Exit,  and  returns  immediately  with  a  cup. 
Will.     (To  the  Monk.j     Come    in,  good 

man.     Mother  will  give  you  food  ! 
Wal.     Come  in  and  rest,  then  go  refresh'd 


away 


Monk.   (  Glancing  round  in  terror,  with  un- 
quiet looks.')    Where   am    I?      In    what 
country? 
Wal.  Have  you  lost 

Your  way,  that  you  are  ignorant  of  this? 
You  are  at  Briiglen,  in  the  land  of  Uri, 
Just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sheckenthal. 
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Monk.  (To  HedwigJ 
Are  you  alone?     Your  husband,  is  he  here? 
Hed.     I  momently  expe6t  him.     But  what 
ails  you? 
You  look  as  one  whose  soul  is  ill  at  ease. 
Whoe'er  you  be,  you  are  in  want — take  that. 

\_Offers  him  the  cup. 
Monk.      Howe'er   my   sinking   heart  may 
yearn  for  food. 
I  will  taste  nothing  till  you've  promised  me — 
Hed.     Touch   not   my  dress,  nor  yet  ad- 
vance one  step. 
Stand  off,  I  say,  if  you  would  have  me  hear 
you. 
Monk.     Oh,  by    this   hearth's  bright  hos- 
pitable blaze, 
By  your  dear  children's  heads,  which  I  em- 
brace—  \_Grasps  the  boys. 
Hed.     Stand  back,  I  say!     What  is  your 
purpose,  man? 
Back  from  my  boys !   You  are  no  monk, — no, 

no. 
Beneath  that  robe  content  and  peace  should 

dwell, 
But  neither  lives  within  that  face  of  thine. 
Monk.    I  am  the  veriest  wretch  that  breathes 

on  earth. 
Hed.     The  heart  is  never  deaf  to  wretch- 
edness; 
But  thy  look  freezes  up  my  inmost  soul. 
Wal.   (Springs  up.)  Mother,  my  father! 
Hed.  Oh,  my  God  ! 

\Is  about  to  follow,  trembles  and  stops. 
Will.   (Running  after  his  brother.) 

My  father ! 
Wal.  (Without.)  Thou' rt  here  once  more! 
Will.   (Without.) 

My  father,  my  dear  father  ! 
Tell.     ( Without. )    Yes,    here  I  am  once 
more  !     Where  is  your  mother? 

\^They  enter. 
Wal.     There  at  the  door  she  stands,  and 
can  no  further, 
She  trembles  so  with  terror  and  with  joy. 

Tell.     Oh  !   Hedwig,  Hedwig, !  mother  of 
my  children  ! 
God  has  been  kind  and  helpful  in  our  woes. 
No  tyrant's  hand  shall  e'er  divide  us  more. 

Hed.    (Falling  on  his  neck.)  O,  Tell,  what 
have  I  suffer' d  for  thy  sake ! 

[Monk  becomes  attentive. 

Tell.     Forget   it   now,   and   live    for  joy 
alone! 
I'm  here  again  with  you  !     This  is  my  cot ! 
I  stand  again  on  mine  own  hearth ! 


Will.  But,  father, 

Where  is  your  crossbow  left?     I  see  it  not. 

Tell.     Nor  shalt  thou  ever  see  it  more,  my 
boy. 
It  is  suspended  in  a  holy  place, 
And  in  the  chase  shall  ne'er  be  used  again. 

Hed.     Oh,  Tell !     Tell ! 

\_Steps  back,  dropping  his  hand. 

Tell.  What  alarms  thee,  dearest  wife? 

Hed.     How — how  dost  thou  return  to  me? 
This  hand — 
Dare  I  take  hold  of  it  ?    This  hand— Oh  God  ! 

Tell.   (  With  firmness  and  animation. ) 
Has  shielded  you  and  set  my  country  free ; 
Freely  I  raise  it  in  the  face  of  Heaven. 
[Monk  gives  a  sudden  start — he  looks  at  him. 
Who  is  this  friar  here? 

Hed.  Ah,  I  forgot  him. 

Speak  thou  with  him ;  I  shudder  at  his  presence. 

Monk.   ( Stepping  ticarer. ) 
Are  you  that  Tell  that  slew  the  governor? 

Tell.     Yes,  I  am  he.     I  hide  the  fa6t  from 
no  man. 

Monk.     You  are  that  Tell !    Ah  !  it  is  God's 
own  hand 
That  hath  condu6led  me  beneath  your  roof. 

Tell.    (Examining  him  closely.) 
You  are  no  monk.     Who  are  you? 

Monk.  You  have  slain 

The  governor,  who  did  you  wrong.     I,  too, 
Have  slain  a  foe,  who  late  denied  me  justice. 
He  was  no  less  your  enemy  than  mine. 
I've  rid  the  land  of  him. 

Tell.   (Drawing  back.) 

Thou  art — oh,  horror ! 
In — children,  children — in  without  a  word. 
Go,  my  dear  wife  !    Go  !   Go  !    Unhappy  man. 
Thou  shouldst  be 

Hed.  Heav'ns,  who  is  it? 

Tell.  Do  not  ask. 

Away  !  away  !   the  children  must  not  hear  it. 
Out  of  the  house — away  !     Thou  must  not  rest 
'Neath  the  same  roof  with  this  unhappy  man  ! 

Hed.     Alas!     What  is  it?    Come! 

\_JSxit  with  the  children. 

Tell.   (To  the  Monk.;   Thou  art  the  Duke 
Of  Austria — I  know  it.     Thou  hast  slain 
The  Emperor,  thy  uncle,  and  liege  lord. 

John.     He  robb'd  me  of  my  patrimony. 

Tell.  How  ! 

Slain  him — thy  king,   thy  uncle!      And  the 

earth 
Still  bears  thee !     And  the  sun  still  shines  on 
thee ! 

John.     Tell,  hear  me,  ere  yon 

Tell.  Reeking  with  the  blood 
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Of  him  that  was  thy  Emperor,  and  kinsman, 
Durst  thou  set  foot  within  my  spotless  house? 
Show  thy  fell  visage  to  a  virtuous  man, 
And  claim  the  rites  of  hospitality? 

John.     I  hoped  to  find  compassion  at  your 

hands. 
You  also  took  revenge  npon  your  foe ! 

Tell.     Unhappy   man !     And  dar'st  thou 

thus  confound 
Ambition's  bloody  crime,  with  the  dread  a6l 
To  which  a  father's  direful  need  impell'd  him? 
Hadst    thou  to  shield  thy  children's  darling 

heads? 
To  guard  thy  fireside's  san6tuary — ward  off 
The  last,  worst  doom  from  all  that  thou  didst 

love? 
To  Heaven  I  raise  my  unpolluted  hands, 
To  curse  thine  a6l  and  thee !     I  have  avenged 
That  holy  nature  which  thou  hast  profaned. 


I  have  no  part  with  thee.     Thou  art  a  mur- 
derer ; 
I've  shielded  all  that  was  most  dear  to  me. 
John.     You  cast  me  off  to  comfortless  des- 
pair! 
Tf.ll.     My   blood  runs  cold  ev'n  while  I 
talk  with  thee. 
Away  !    Pursue  thine  awful  course  !    Nor  longer 
Pollute  the  cot  where  innocence  abides ! 

[John  turns  to  depart. 
John.     I  cannot  live,  and  will  no  longei 

thus! 
Tell.     And  yet  my  soul  bleeds  for  thee — . 
gracious  Heaven ! 
So  young,  of  such  a  noble  line,  the  grandson 
Of  Rudolph,  once  my  lord  and  emperor. 
An  outcast — murderer — standing  at  my  door. 
The  poor  man's  door — a  suppliant,  in  despair  ! 

[  Covers  his  face. 
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John.     If  thou  hast  power  to  weep,  oh  let 
my  fate 
Move  your  compassion — it  is  horrible. 
I  am — say,  rather  was — a  prince.      I  might 
Have  been  most  happy,  had  I  only  curb'd 
Th'  impatience  of  my  passionate  desires. 
But  envy  gnavv'd  my  heart — I  saw  the  youth 
Of  mine  own  cousin  Leopold  endow'd 
With  honor,  and  enrich'd  with  broad  domains, 
The  while  myself,  that  was  in  years  his  equal, 
Was  kept  in  abjeft  and  disgraceful  nonage. 
Tell.     Unhappy  man,  thy  uncle  knew  thee 
well. 
When  he  withheld  boh  land  and  subje6ls  from 

thee. 
Thou,  by  thy  mad  and  desperate  adl  hast  set 
A  fearful  seal  upon  his  sage  resolve. 
Where  are  the  bloody  partners  of  thy  crime? 
John.     Where'er  the  demon  of  revenge  has 
borne  them ; 
I  have  not  seen  them  since  the  luckless  deed. 
Tell.     Know's  thou  the  Empire's  ban  is 
out, — that  thou 
Art  interdi(fted  to  thy  friends,  and  given 
An  outlaw'd  victim  to  thine  enemies! 

John.     Therefore   I   shun  all  public  thor- 
oughfares 
And  venture  not  to  knock  at  any  door — 
I  turn  my  footsteps  to  the  wilds,  and  through 
The  mountains  roam,  a  terror  to  myself. 
From  mine  own  self  I  shrink  with  horror  back, 
Should  a  chance  brook  refle6l  my  ill-starr'd 
form. 

If  thou  hast  pity  for  a  fellow  mortal 

\_Fails  down  before  him. 
Tell.     Stand  up,  stand  up! 
John.  Not  till  thou  shalt  extend 

Thy  hand  in  promise  of  assistance  to  me. 
Tell.     Can    I   assist    thee?     Can  a  sinful 
man  ? 
Yet    get    thee    up  —  how    black   soe'er   thy 

crime, — 
Thou  art  a  man.     I,  too,  am  one.     From  Tell 
Shall  no  one  part  uncomforted.      I  will 
Do  all  that  lies  within  my  power. 

John.    (Springs  up  and  grasps  him  ardently 
by  the  hand.)  Oh,  Tell, 

You  save  me  from  the  terrors  of  despair ! 
Tell.     Let  go  my  hand  !     Thou  must  away. 
Thou  canst  not 
Remain  here  undiscover'd,  and  discover'd. 
Thou  canst  not  coimt  on  succor.     Which  way, 

then, 
Wilt  bend  thy  steps?     Where  dost  thou  hope 

to  find 
A  place  of  rest? 
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John.  Alas !  alas !    I  know  not. 

Tell.     Hear,  then,  what  Heaven  suggesteth 
to  my  heart. 
Thou  must  to  Italy, — to  Saint  Peter's  City — 
There  cast  thyself  at  the  Pope's  feet, — confess 
Thy  guilt  to  him,  and  ease  thy  laden  soul ! 
John.     But   will    he   not  surrender  me  to 

vengeance? 
Tell.     Whate'er  he  does,  receive  as  God's 

decree. 
John.    But  how  am  I  to  reach  that  unknown 
land? 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  way,  and  dare  not 
Attach  myself  to  other  travelers. 

Tell.     I  will  describe  the  road,  and  mark 
me  well ! 
You  must  ascend,  keeping  along  the  Reuss, 
Which  from  the  mountains  dashes  wildly  down. 
John.   (In  alarm.)  What!    See  the  Reuss? 
The  witness  of  my  deed  ! 

Tell.     The  road  you  take  lies  through  the 
river's  gorge, 
And  many  a  cross  proclaims  where  travelers 
Have  perish'd  'neath  the  avalanche's  fall. 
John.     I  have  no  fear  for  nature's  terrors, 
so 
I  can  appease  the  torments  of  my  soul. 

Tell.     At   every   cross,   kneel   down   and 

expiate 
Your  crime  with  burning  penitential  tears — 
And  if  you  'scape  the  perils  of  the  pass, 
And   are   not    whelm'd    beneath    the  drifted 

snows. 
That    from    the  frozen  peaks  come  sweeping 

down. 
You'll  reach  the  bridge,  that  hangs  in  drizzling 

spray; 
Then  if  it  yield  not  'neath  your  heavy  guilt. 
When  you  have  left  it  safely  in  your  rear, 
Before  you  frowns  the  gloomy  Gate  of  Rocks, 
Where  never  sun  did  shine.     Proceed  through 

this 
And  you  will  reach  a  bright  and  gladsome  vale. 
Yet  must  you  hurry  on  with  hasty  steps. 
For   in    the    haunts    of  peace    you   must  not 

linger. 

John.    Oh,  Rudolph,  Rudolph,  royal  grand- 
sire  !  thus 
Thy  grandson  first  sets  foot  within  thy  realms  ! 

Tell.     Ascending  still,  you  gain  the  Gott- 

hardt's  heights. 
On  which  the  everlasting  lakes  repose, 
That    from   the  streams  of  Heaven  itself  are 

fed. 
There  to  the  German  soil  you  bid  farewell; 


And  thence,  with  rapid  course,  another  stream 
Leads  you  to  Italy,  your  promised  land. 
\^Ranz  lies   Vaches  sounded  on  Alp-horns  is 
heard  without. 
But  I  hear  voices!     Hence! 

Hed.  (Hurrying in.)  Where  art  thou,  Tell? 
Our  father  comes,  and  in  exulting  bands 
All  the  confederates  approach. 

John.   (Covering  himself.)         Woe's  me! 
I  dare  not  tarry  '  mid  this  happiness ! 

Tell.     Go,  dearest  wife,  and  give  this  man 
to  eat. 
Spare  not  your  bounty.     For  his  road  is  long, 
And  one  where  shelter  will  be  hard  to  find. 
Quick !   they  approach. 

Hed.  Who  is  he? 

Tell.  Do  not  ask  ! 

And  when  he  quits  thee,  turn  thine  eyes  away. 
That  they  may  not  behold  the  road  he  takes. 
[Duke  John  advances  hastily  towards  Tell, 
but  lie  beckons  him  aside  and  exit.      When 
both  have  left  the  stage,  the  scene  changes 
and  discloses  in 

SCENE  \\\.  —  The  whole  valley  before  Tell's 
house,  the  heights  which  enclose  it  occtipied 
hv  peasants,  grouped  into  tableaux.  Some 
are  seen  crossing  a  lofty  bridge,  which  crosses 


the  Shechen.  WALrER  FiJRST  7vith  the  two 
boys.  Werner  and  Stauffacher  come  for- 
ward. Others  throng  after  them.  When 
Tell  appears,  all  receive  him  with  loud 
cheers. 

All.     Long  live  brave  Tell,  our  shield,  our 
liberator. 

[  While   those  in  front  are  crowding  round 
Tell,  and  embracing  him,  Rudenz  and 
Bertha  appear.      The  former  salutes  the 
peasantry,   the   latter  embraces  Hedwig. 
The  music  from  the  mountains  continues  to 
play.      When  it  has  stopped,  Bertha  steps 
into  the  centre  of  the  crowd. 
Ber.     Peasants !    Confederates !    Into  your 
league 
Receive  me  here,  that  happily  am  the  first 
To  find  prote6lion  in  the  land  of  freedom. 
To  your  brave  hands  I  now  entrust  my  rights. 
Will  you  protecSl  me  as  your  citizen? 

Peasant.     Ay,  that  we  will,  with  life  and 

fortune  both ! 
Ber.      'Tis  well!     And  to  this  youth  I  give 
my  hand. 
A  free  Swiss  maiden  to  a  free  Swiss  man ! 
RuD.     And  from  this  moment  all  my  serfs 
are  free  !       \_Music,  and  the  curtain  falls. 
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THE  SCENE  is  in  the  open  country.  In 
the  middle  an  orange  tree  loaded  with  fruit 
and  decorated  with  garlands.  Peasants 
are  engaged  in  planting  it  in  the  earth, 
while  maidens  and  childre7i  support  it,  on 
each  side,  by  chains  of  flowers. 

Father.     Wax  and  flourish,  thou  blooming 
tree, 

With  thy  golden  coronet  of  fruit, 

Which  we  transplant  from  thy  foreign  zone 

Into  the  fair  fields  of  home  ! 

Let  full  crops  of  sweet  fruit 

Bend  down  thy  evergreen  boughs  ! 

Peasants.     Wax  and  flourish,  thou  bloom- 
ing tree, 

Ever  striving  upwards  towards  the  expanse  of 
heaven. 
Youth.     May  thy  golden  fruit  answer  the 
promise 

Of  thy  beauteous  fragrant  blossoms  ! 

Mayst  thou  stand  aloft  in  the  storm  of  the 
years. 

Endure  through  the  flight  of  time ! 

Mother.   Receive  it  graciously,  holy  Earth  \ 

Take  the  tender  stranger  in  ! 

Leader  of  the  spotted  herds. 

Glorious  flower-god,  care  for  it ! 

Maidens.     Care  for  it,  ye  gentle  Dryads ! 

Proted  it,  guard  it.  Father  Pan  ! 

And  ye  free  Oreads, 

Chain  up  the  ruthless  storms, 

That  no  tempest  may  ever  scathe  it ! 


All.     Care  for  it,  ye  gentle  Dryads  ! 
Prote6l  it,  guard  it.  Father  Pan  ! 

Youth.     May  the  warm  Ether  from  on  high 
Smile  upon  thee,  ever  clear,  ever  blue  ! 
Sun,  shed  on  it  thy  genial  rays  ! 
Earth,  nourish  it  with  thy  richest  dew ! 

Father.     Joy,  joy  and  quickened  life 
Mayst  thou  to  every  wanderer  give ; 
For  joy  it  was  that  planted  thee  here. 
May  thy  ne6lar-gifts  refresh 
Our  latest  children's  children, 
And,  refreshed,  may  they  bless  thee  ! 

All.     Joy,  joy  and  quickened  life 
Mayst  thou  to  every  wanderer  give  ; 
For  joy  it  was  that  planted  thee  here. 

[  They  dance  around  the  tree,  hand  in  hand. 
The  music  of  the  orchestra   accompanies 
them,   and  gradually  swells  into  a  nobler 
strain,    while    Genius   and  the    Seven 
Goddesses  are  seen  to  arise  in  the  back- 
ground.      The  peasantry  arrange    them- 
selves on  both   sides  of  the  stage,   while 
Genius  steps  into  the  middle ;  the  three 
plastic  Arts  taking  place  to  its  right,  the 
four  Arts  of  language  and  music,  on  its 
left. 
Chorus  of  Arts.     We  come  from  afar. 

We  wander  and  pass 

From  people  to  people, 

From  age  to  age. 

We  seek  on  earth  an  abiding  home 

There  ever  to  rest 

On  peaceful  thrones, 
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In  busy  tranquillity, 
In  true  produ6liveness. 

We   wander  and  search,  but  nowhere  find  a 
home. 

Youth.     See!  who  are  these  that  approach  ? 
A  godlike  band ! 

Forms  such  as  we  never  saw  before : 
They  seize  my  heart  powerfully. 

Genius.     Where  weapons  clash 
With  iron  clang. 

Where  hate  and  fury  lash  the  heart  to  turmoil, 
Where  mankind  wander  for  ever  in  error — 
Thence    turn    we   quick   away  with   hurrying 
steps. 

Chorus  of  Arts.     We  hate  the  false, 
The  contemners  of  the  gods  ; 
We  search  out  among  mankind 
The  upright  races ; 
Where  childlike  dispositions 
Give  us  kindly  welcome. 
There  build  we  our  homes, 
There  we  settle  in  peace. 

Maiden.     What  strange,  new  feeling  pos- 
sesses my  soul  ? 
What  rapture  fills  my  breast? 
They  draw  me  to  them  with  mysterious  power : 
To    me    they   seem   as   well-known,    beloved 

forms. 
And  yet  I  have  never  seen  them  before. 

All  the  Peasants.      What  strange,  new 
feeling  possesses  our  souls? 
What  rapture  fills  our  breasts? 

Genius.     Still !  I  see  human  beings, 
And  they  seem  in  high  enjoyment. 
Richly  with  ribbons  and  with  garlands 
In  festive  manner  is  the  tree  adorned. 
Are  these  not  the  marks  of  joy? 
Say,  what  is  being  done  here  ? 

Father.     Shepherds  are  we  of  these  plains. 
And  we  celebrate  a  festival. 

Genius.     What  festival  ?    Oh,  let  us  learn  ! 

Mother.     In  honor  of  our  queen. 
The  exalted,  the  truly  gracious. 
Who  from  her  halls  of  imperial  splendor. 
Has  descended  into  our  peaceful  vale, 
Bringing  with  her  blessings  for  us. 

Youth.    She  it  is  whom  every  charm  adorns, 
Generous,  as  the  sun's  own  blessed  rays. 

Genius.     Wherefore  do  you  plant  this  tree? 

Youth.     Alas  !   She  comes  from  a  far  land. 
And  her  heart  turns  yet  back  to  her  distant 

home. 
Gladly  would  we  bind  her  here, 
To  this  her  new-found  Fatherland. 

Genius.     And  therefore  you  bury  the  cling- 
ing roots 


Of  this  fair  tree  deep  in  your  native  earth — 
Emblem   that   she,    the   high-born   lady,   will 

find  a  home 
In  this  her  new-found  Fatherland  ? 

Maiden.     Alas!   so  many  and  so  tender  ties 
Draw  her  back  to  the  home  of  her  youth  ! 
All  that  she  there  left  behind  her — 
The  paradise  of  her  early  childhood, 
The  holy  bosom  of  her  mother. 
The  magnanimous  souls  of  her  brothers. 
The  tender  hearts  of  her  sisters — 
For  these  can  we  ever  compensate  her  ? 
For  such  joys,  such  treasures. 
Can  Nature's  simple  pleasures  e'er  repay  her? 
Genius.     Love  roots  too  in  a  foreign  soil ; 
Love  is  chained  to  no  one  spot. 
As  the  flame  burns  none  the  less  strong 
When  another,  kindling  itself  at  its  glow, 
Leaps  up  with  ever  brightening  gleam, 
So  what  of  dearest  she  there  possessed 
Awaits  her  here  still  all  unlost : 
Though  she  has  left  love  behind  her. 
She  finds  new  and  equal  love  here. 

Mother.      Alas  !    she  comes  from  marble 

halls. 
From  halls  rich  with  golden  magnificence. 
Will  the  exalted  lady  here  content  her — 
Here,  where  o'er  our  free  and  open  meads. 
Only  the  golden  sun  sheds  his  gladsome  smile? 
Genius.     Shepherds,  to  you  it  is  not  granted 
Into  a  pure  and  beauteous  heart  to  pry. 
Know,  then,  that  a  truly  elevated  soul 
Places  true  greatness  in  the  real  life, 
And  seeks  it  not  in  splendors  such  as  these. 
Youth.     Oh,  lovely  stranger,  teach  us  how 

to  bind  her! 
Oh,  teach  us  how  we  best  may  meet  her  wish ! 
Gladly  will  we  the  fragrant  garlands  wreathe, 
And  gladly  welcome  her  to  our  humble  cots. 
Genius.     A  beauteous  heart  finds  easily  a 

home. 
And,  stilly  working,  shapes  its  own  true  world. 
And  as  the  tree  winds  deep  into  the  earth 
With  all  its  fibre-power,  and  there  roots  fast ; 
So  knits  herself,  the  noble,  the  illustrious. 
With  her  good  deeds  to  very  life  itself. 
Quick  knit   themselves  the   tender  bands  of 

love. 
Where'er  we  bless,  there  find  we  Fatherland. 
All  the  Peasants.  Oh,  beauteous  stranger ! 

Say,  how  shall  we  bind  her — 
The  nobly-born — to  these  our  peaceful  fields? 
Genius.      Soon   is  it   found — that   tender 

band  you  crave. 
Not  all  is  strange  to  her  in  this  new  land. 
Me  will  she  know  and  all  my  fair  attendants, 
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When  we  disclose   ourselves   and   speak  our 
names. 
[^Here  Genius  advances  to  the  proscentu?n. 
The  Seven   Goddesses  do  the  same,  so 
that  the  whole  form  a  ha  f -circle.     At  the 
moment  they  advance,  they  display  their 
attributes,  which    till  now  they  had  kept 
concealed  under  their  robes. 
I'm  the  creative  Genius  of  the  beautiful, 
And  those  who  follow  are  the  Arts'  fair  band. 
'Tis  we  who  crown  all  works  of  mortal  man, 
We  beautify  the  palace  and  the  altar. 
Long  dwelt  we  with  thy  grandly  royal  race, 
And  she,  the  noble  one,  who  gave  thee  birth 
Fed  with  her  own  pure  hand  the  altar-fire. 
That  burned  for  us  in  our  loved  shrine,  thy 

home. 
Sent  by  thy  mother's  care,  we  follow  thee, 
For  all  true  joy  is  perfe6led  by  us. 

Architecture.     (  With  a  mural  crown  on 
her  head  and  a  golden  ship  in  her  hand.) 
Me,    saw'st    thou    throned    upon    the    Neva 

stream ! 
Thy  great  forefather  called  me  to  the  North, 
And  there  I  reared  for  him  a  second  Rome ; 
Through  me  it  has  become  a  Kaiser-seat. 
A  paradise  of  glory  and  of  grandeur 
Rose  at  the  stroke  of  my  strange  magic  wand. 
Now  storms  the  noisy  rush  of  lusty  life 
Where    erstwhile    only    gloomy    clouds    sat 

throned. 
The  banners  floating  from  his  ships'  high  masts 
Strike  terror  to  old  Belt  in  his  sea-palace. 

Sculpture.     (  With  a  Vifloria  in  her  hand.) 
Me  also — Sculptress  of  the  ancient  gods — 
Hast  thou  with  wonder  often  looked  upon. 
On  a  strong  rock — for  ever  shall  it  stand — 
Have  I  the  glorious  hero-form  enfixed. 
And  this,  proud  Vi6lory's  figure,  shaped  by  me 

\Showing  ViHoria. 
Thy  great-souled  brother  sways  in  mightier 

hand. 
It  flies  abroad  before  his  conquering  arms, 
For  ever  he  has  bound  it  to  his  host. 
I  can  from  clay  but  lifeless  forms  evoke ; 
He,  greater,  calls  a  people  into  being. 
Which,  ere  he  spoke,  were  dead  in  savagery. 
Painting.     Me  too.   Illustrious,  thou  wilt 
not  disown. 
The  pleasing  limner  of  deceptive  forms. 
From  out  my  canvas  glances  life  itself. 
While  color  lends  its  charm  and  bright  effects. 
The  soul  I  know  to  seize,  by  fair  deceit, 
And  through  the  eyes  I  cheat  the  very  heart. 
Through   the   dear   lineaments   deftly   repro- 
duced. 


I  sweeten  oft  deep  longing's  bitter  pain  : 
When  friends  part — one  to  the  North,  another 

to  the  South — 
They  call   on    my  aid   and  are  not  entirely 
separated. 
PoESV.     Me  holds  no  bond :   me  limits  no 
fixed  bound. 
Free  fly  I  forth  through  all  the  realm  of  space ; 
My  limitless  domain  is  that  of  thought. 
My  winged  instrument  is  the  mighty  Word. 
What    lives    and    moves    in    Heaven    or    on 

Earth, 
What  Nature  in  her  hidden  caverns  shapes, 
To  me  stands  forth  unveiled  and  all  unsealed  ; 
Naught    circumscribes   my   freedom   and   my 

power. 
Yet  naught  more  beautiful,  how  long  I  search, 
Find  I  in  nature  than  the  beauteous  form 
In  which  enshrined,  breathes  the  more  beau- 
teous soul. 
Music.      The   power   of  sound    that   wells 
from  out  the  chords. 
Thou  knowest  it  well,  for  thou  canst  it  control. 
The  deep  forebodings  that  the  bosom  fill 
Find  fit  expression  only  in  my  tones. 
A  gentler  charm  plays  ever  round  thy  soul 
When  I  pour  forth  my  stream  of  harmonies. 
In  sweeter  sadness  will  the  heart  dissolve. 
And  from  the  lips  the  very  soul  flows  forth : 
And  when  I  raise  my  scale  to  loftier  tones 
Then  raise  I  thee  to  loftiest  beauty's  pitch. 
Dancing.   (With  the  cymbals.)  The  highest 
Godlike  rests  in  earnest  silence  ; 
By  the  still  spirit  will  it  be  discovered. 
In  conscious  fullness  of  voluptuous  power 
Life   moves  with   high   enjoyment.     Wanton 

Youth 
Must  have  expression,  claims  its  need  of  pleas- 
ure. 
Joy,  which  the  bounds  of  measure  would  over- 
step, 
By  beauty's  gentle  bridle  I  restrain. 
To  heavy  frames  I  give  the  Zephyr's  wings. 
And  on  the  dance's  step  impose  due  measure; 
With  my  fine  staff  I  rule  whatever  moves; 
Grace  is  the  beauteous  gift  which  I  confer. 

Dramatic  Art.      (With  a  double  tnask.) 
In  Janus-form  I  stand  now  here  before  thee : 
This  face  shows  pleasure;  this  expresses  pain. 
Man  flu6luates  ever  between  joy  and  tears. 
And  with  the  earnest  mates  itself  the  jibe. 
With  all  its  heights  and  depths  do  I  unfold, 
For  thy  inspe6lion,  very  life  itself. 
When  thou,  through  me,  hast  seen  the  world's 

great  game, 
Return's!  thou  richer  back  to  thine  own  self. 
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For    who    his    mind    keeps    on    the    whole 

dire6led, 
To  him  the  breast's  keen  strife  is  calmed  and 
soothed. 
Genius.     And  all,  who  here  before  thy  pres- 
ence stand, 
The  sacred  god-circle  of  higher  arts — 
We  all  are  ready.  Princess,  thee  to  serve. 
Do  thou  but  order ;  quick,  at  thy  command, 
Like  the  proud  walls  of  Thebes  at  the  lyre's 

tone, 
The  senseless  stone  is  quickened  into  life, 
A  world  of  beauty  opens  to  thy  sight. 

Architecture.      Columns,   at  once,  shall 

range  themselves  with  columns. 
Sculpture.     Marble  shall  waste  under  the 

mallet's  strokes. 
Painting.     For  thee  fresh  life  shall  breathe 
from  out  the  canvas. 


Music.    The  stream  of  harmonies  shall  flow 

for  thee. 
Dancing.     Light-footed  dance   shall  wind 

its  joyous  rounds. 
Dramatic  Art.     The  world  itself  shall  on 

this  stage  be  mirrored. 
PoEsy.     Imagination  on  her  mighty  wings 
Shall    thee   transport    to    the   blest   fields   of 
Heaven. 
Painting.     And  as  the  rainbow's  beauteous 
color-form 
Builds  itself  up  from  the  sun's  brilliant  rays, 
We  seven,  the  elements  of  highest  beauty, 
Shall  weave   for   thee,  with    fine  harmonious 

striving, 
Illustrious  one,  the  carpet-web  of  life. 

All  the  Arts.    For  from  the  power  of  fine 
harmonious  striving. 
Arises,  first  the  true,  the  perfe6l  life. 


"5 
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DRAMATIS   PERSONS. 


Margaret  of  York,  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Adelaide,  Princess  of  Bretagne. 

Erich,  Prince  of  Gothland. 

Warbeck  (pretended  Richard,  Duke  of  York). 

SiMNEL   (pretended  Edward,   Duke  of  Clar- 
ence') . 

Edward    Plantagenet,    the   true  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

Earl  of  Hereford,  an  exiled  English  Peer. 


His  five  sons. 

Sir    William    Stanley,     Ambassador  from 
Henry  VH.  of  England. 

Earl  of  Kildare. 

Belmont,  Bishop  of  Ypres. 

Sir   Richard    Blount,    Ambassador  of  the 
false  Edward. 

Citizens  of  Brussels. 

Servants  in  the  Court  of  Margaret. 
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ACT    I 


LORD  HEREFORD,  a  partizan  of  the 
house  of  York,  has,  with  his  five  sons, 
left  England,  on  the  report  that  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  Edward  IV  (who 
was  believed  to  have  been  murdered  while  a 
boy)  was  alive  in  Brussels  and  claimed  restitu- 
tion of  his  birthright.  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  Pretender  by  his  aunt,  Margaret  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  by  France  and  Portugal,  as  well 
as  by  the  public  voice  were  sufficient  grounds 
to  Hereford  for  renouncing  allegiance  to 
Henry  VII  and  staking  all  his  possessions  and 
all  his  hopes  on  the  issue.  He  enters  the  pal- 
ace of  Margaret  and  finds  there  exposed  the 
portrait  of  the  alleged  York,  and  expresses  his 
joy  in  being  in  a  country  where  he  can  mani- 
fest his  favor  for  the  house  of  York  with  safety. 
Lord  Stanley,  Henry  Seventh's  Ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Margaret,  meets  him  here,  and, 
in  vain,  endeavors  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  im- 
posture which  is  on  foot.  Both  lose  their 
temper,  and  the  strife  of  the  two  roses  renews 
itself  in  the  entrance-hall  of  Margaret's  court. 


The  Bishop  of  Ypres,  the  trusted  counsellor 
of  Margaret,  interposes  and  separates  them. 
He  lauds  the  pious  fidelity  of  Margaret  to  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  party  and  her  defence- 
less relative,  and  explains  in  detail  why  Mar- 
garet deserves  to  be  loved  and  respedted. 


Burghers  of  Brussels  and  their  wives  fill  the 
hall,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Duchess  with 
the  Duke  of  York.  Stanley  upbraids  them  for, 
and  ridicules,  their  delusion.  They  are  roused 
to  such  a  pitch  of  fury  by  the  insults  he  heaps 
on  their  adored  Prince,  that  they  threaten  to 
rend  him  to  pieces.  Trumpets  are  heard 
announcing  the  approach  of  York. 


Richard  intervenes,  rescues  the  ambassador, 
harangues  and  pacifies  the  people.  While  he  is 
speaking,  Margaret  enters  with  the  Prince  of 


Gothland,  the  Princess  of  Bretagne  and  other 
grandees. — Hereford  is  convinced  and  over- 
come by  the  sight  of  Richard.  He  casts 
himself  on  his  knees  before  him  and  does 
him  homage  as  the  son  of  his  King.  Mar- 
garet now  speaks  and  expresses  herself  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  mother  regarding  her 
nephew.  She  calls  on  the  Prince  to  receive 
the  Earl  into  his  favor. 

Richard  embraces  him  and  expresses  him- 
self with  feeling  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
princely  dignity.  Hereford  is  more  and  more 
captivated  by  him  and  now  asks  the  Prince  to 
relate  to  him  his  history. 

This,  Richard  endeavors  to  evade.  The 
Duchess  excuses  the  Prince  and  undertakes 
the  task. 

Now  follows  the  mythical  narrative  of  Rich- 
ard's history,  which  makes  a  deep  impression 
on  the  hearers  and  is  often  interrupted  by  their 
emotional  cries. 

Stanley  once  more  protests  against  the  whole 
thing,  and  leaves  the  hall  without  having  con- 
vinced any  one.  Richard's  noble  declarations 
make  his  words  of  no  effect. 


Hereford  strengthens  his  assurances  of  sup- 
port and  promises  Duke  Richard  that  adher- 
ents will  flock  to  him  in  England.  Richard 
recalls  with  emotion  his  former  ignorance  of 
his  rank  and  rights,  and  compares  his  previous 
condition  of  happy  ignorance  and  freedom- 
from  care  with  that  in  which  he  now  finds 
himself.  It  is  a  heavy  duty  and  no  happiness 
to  him  that  he  must  now  vindicate  his  rights. 
He  seems  once  more  to  propose  the  question 
to  himself,  and  to  the  Duchess  as  well,  whether 
he  ought  to  enter  into  the  bloody  war-game 
which  is  to  destroy  the  peace  of  two  lands. 

She  encourages  him  to  the  hazard,  however 
painful  the  separation,  and  the  thought  that 
she  is  exposing  him  to  the  perils  of  war  may 
be  to  herself.— Lively  attestations  of  her  ten- 
der afTfe6lion  for  him. — 

She  then  speaks  of  the  two  obje6ls  that 
lie  nearest  her  heart— the  restitution  of  her 
nephew's  rights  and  the  marriage  of  Adelaide, 
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which   is  shortly  to   be   celebrated  with  the 
Prince  of  Gothland. 

Prince  Erich  of  Gothland  remains  in  the 
background  alone  with  the  Princess  of  Bre- 
tagne,  and  jeers  at  what  is  being  ena6led  be- 
fore them.  Adelaide's  feelings  are  still  in  a 
state  of  high  excitement  and  she  manifests 
how  she  is  wounded  by  Erich's  unfeeling 
coldness.  He  mocks  her,  and  speaks  of  the 
Duke  of  York  with  contempt.  She  warmly 
takes  the  part  of  Warbeck,  of  whose  genuineness 
and  honesty  she  does  not  entertain  a  doubt, 
and  institutes  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Erich,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
Her  tender  feelings  for  the  alleged  York  be- 
tray themselves.  Erich  demonstrates  to  her 
from  Warbeck's  demeanor,  that  he  can  be  no 
true  Prince,  and  adduces  evidence  such  as 
proves  his  own  low  estimate  of  what  beseems 
a  Prince.      Adelaide  conceals  her  contempt 


for  him,  but  in  her  heart  sets  him  far  below 
the  Yorkist  Prince. 

Erich  has  perceived  that  Adelaide  regards 
York  tenderly,  but  the  enjoyment  he  has 
in  indulging  his  malice  outweighs  even  his 
jealousy.  He  feels  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the 
fact  that  they  love  each  other  hopelessly,  while 
he  himself  shall  enjoy  the  Princess.  Posses- 
sion, he  thinks,  will  compen.sate  for  all,  and  it 
gives  him  sweet  delight  to  think  that  he  shall 
snatch  from  Warbeck  the  obje6l  of  his  affec- 
tions. 

Adelaide  in  a  soliloquy,  expresses  her  love 
and  compassion  for  Warbeck,  and  the  suffer- 
ing she  endures  in  her  own  position  in  the 
court  of  Margaret.  She  finds  much  similar- 
ity between  Richard's  fate  and  her  own. 
Both  are  the  helpless  vi6tims  of  violence 
and  live  on  the  bounty  of  a  proud,  arrogant 
relative. 


ACT    II 


THE  first  a6l  showed  Warbeck  in  his  public 
relations ;  now  we  are  to  see  him  in  his 
private.  The  brilliantly  deceptive  veil 
falls ;  he  comes  now  before  us  negle6led  and 
unworthily  treated  by  the  servants  Margaret 
has  placed  around  him.  Some  of  these  doubt 
whether  he  is  the  genuine  personage ;  others, 
while  believing  him  to  be  the  true  Prince, 
treat  him  with  small  respect  because  he  is 
poor  and  lives  on  the  charity  of  his  relative. 
Twofold  misery — that,  namely,  of  an  impostor 
who  is  playing  the  part  of  a  Prince,  and  that 
of  a  true  Prince  destitute  of  means  accumulates 
itself  on  his  head  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
He  suffers  for  want  of  common  necessaries, 
and  misses  in  his  princely  station  the  happiness 
and  plenty  of  his  former  private  condition. 


Warbeck  plays  his  role  with  grave  earnest- 
ness, not  without  dignity,  and  with  a  strange 
peculiar  kind  of  faith.  So  long  as  he  repre- 
sents Richard,  he  is  Richard.  He  acts  his 
part  in  some  measure  for  himself,  but  also  for 


his  accomplice  in  the  imposture.  His  assump- 
tion of  the  princely  chara61;er  has  nothing 
theatrical  about  it :  it  is  an  office  which  he 
has  taken  on  himself  to  fill  and  with  which  he 
identifies  himself,  rather  than  a  mask  he  has 
assumed.  After  taking  the  first  decisive  step 
he  has,  once  and  for  all,  renounced  his  former 
personality.  All  that  followed  on  this  he 
adopted  on  making  his  decision.  After  taking 
the  whole  on  himself  he  considers  no  longer 
about  individual  details.  A  certain  poetical 
mystery  of  which  he  is  dimly  conscious  in 
regard  to  himself  and  the  role  he  is  playing, 
an  over-faith — a  sort  of  frenzy,  in  short- — helps 
to  rescue  him  from  the  charge  of  immorality. 
What  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duchess  makes  him 
little  better  than  a  fool  serves,  in  reality,  as  a 
palliation  o<"  his  a6ts. 


He  did  not  deign  to  utter  complaints  till 
love  has,  at  length,  melted  him.  Mortifications 
he  endures  with  suppressed  emotion,  he  does 
kind  adfs  from  a  sort  of  native  greatness  of 
soul   and   without  ulterior  views,   but  with  a 
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lofty  condescension  and  a  cold  reserve  emi- 
nently unsentimental  and  realistic,  and  this 
out  of  a  greatness  of  soul  natural  to  him,  and 
in  no  respe6l  allied  to  calculation. 


It  must  be  made  clear  how  natural  it  is 
that  tender  sympathy  for  the  alleged  Richard 
should  discover  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  there  wax  to  perfect  love — an  effe6l 
of  the  imposture  of  which  no  one  thought  and 
yet  which  flowed  from  it  so  naturally.  It  is 
tragical  to  observe  how  a  fine  mind  may 
through  humane  sympathy  become  entangled 
in  an  unfortunate  relation,  how  a  beautiful  life 
may  try  to  develop  itself  where  man  has  sown 
only  the  pernicious. 


The  Princess  is  a  simple  maiden  with  no- 
thing princely  about  her — her  birth,  her  sta- 
tion appear  to  her  only  hindrances  restraining 
and  operating  against  the  development  of  her 
beautiful  nature.  Greatness  has  for  her  no 
charm ;  her  desire  is  only  for  that  happiness 
which  is  of  the  heart,  and  she  recalls  her  ex- 
alted birth  only  when  she  speaks  with  a  certain 
enthusiasm  of  the  simple  station  in  life,  which 
presents  itself  to  her  in  a  light  all  the  more 
poetical  that  she  has  no  experience  of  it  and 
sees  it  only  from  afar. 


Adelaide's  mind  is  far  more  occupied  with 
her  love  to  Warbeck  than  with  his  to  her. 
She  is  of  a  resigned  nature  and  has  been 
brought  up  to  be  a  sacrifice.  She  dares  not 
raise  her  hopes  towards  the  objedl  of  her  love ; 
she  envies  only  the  happy  woman  who  shall, 
one  day,  call  him  hers.  He  must  marry  a 
rich  or  mighty  king's  daughter ;  she  is  only 
a  poor  orphan  living  on  the  charity  of  a  rela- 
tion. 


Warbeck — a  nature  striving  after  self-reliant 
independence  —  is  in  the  power  of  a  false, 
arrogant,  powerful,  implacable  woman,  as  if 
in  the  wiles  of  an  evil  spirit.  He  has  sold 
himself  to  her.  His  relation  to  her  is  humil- 
iating and  deadly  mortifying.  In  vain  he 
tries  to  ameliorate  it.  She  sees  in  him  only 
a  tool — the  counterfeit  York,  the  impostor — 
and  she  makes  her  demands  on  him  without 
the  slightest  delicacy  or  regard  for  his  feeling 
of  honor.     In  vain  does  he  strive  to  raise  him- 


self to  a  higher  level.  She  ever  keeps  him  in 
mind  of  their  ignominious  relation  which  he 
would  so  gladly  forget ;  nay,  which  he  must 
forget  if  he  is  to  play  his  part  properly.  In 
public,  she  honors  and  caresses  him ;  in  pri- 
vate, she  is  a  tyranness.  She  didlates  to  him 
what  he  must  profess  to  wish  and  not  to  wish 
in  the  presence  of  the  public,  commanding 
this,  forbidding  that.  In  public  she  a(Sls  as  if 
his  wishes  were  to  her  orders,  and  counsels 
him  to  do  what  she  has  most  stri6lly  prohib- 
ited. Woe  to  him  if  he  presume  to  take  a 
single  step  of  his  own  accord!  In  spite  of 
all  this,  he  does  occasionally  a6l  indepen- 
dently ;    hence  her  disfavor  and  aversion. 


Adelaide  is  aware  of  the  humiliating  and 
constrained  position  occupied  by  Warbeck 
and  seeks  to  better  it.  Although  he  does  not 
at  once  accept  the  boon  offered  by  her  mag- 
nanimity, not  the  less  this  avowal  of  her  love 
makes  him  happy. 


Erich  concodls  and  endeavors  to  carry 
through  a  malicious  plot  against  Warbeck  in 
order  to  disgrace  him.  He  uses  as  his  tool  a 
worthless  man  whose  statements  are  most  de- 
rogatory to  Warbeck.  Warbeck  bears  himself 
firmly  and  nobly.  The  treachery  is  unveiled 
and  Erich  exposed  to  shame. 


The  Duchess  is  at  once  informed  of  the  oc- 
currence by  Belmont,  and  comes  in  person  to 
reconcile  the  princes  to  each  other.  She  wills 
that  Warbeck  shall  offer  his  hand  to  his  en- 
emy, and  when  he  hesitates,  she  gives  him  to 
understand  that  she  will  have  it  so.  She  lays 
emphasis  on  the  fa6l  that  Erich  is  a  prince, 
and  gives  Warbeck  to  feel,  although  in  a  way 
perceptible  only  to  himself,  his  dependence 
on  her  and  utter  nothingness. 


An  adventurer  comes  professing  to  be  am- 
bassador of  Edward  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  begs 
for  that  (alleged)  prince  a  safeguard  to  Brus- 
sels, that  he  may  present  himself  to  his  aunt, 
and  lay  before  her  the  evidence  of  his  birth. 
The  ambassador  gives  out  that  the  Prince  has 
escaped  from  the  Tower  of  London  and  comes 
to  make  good  his  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
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Margaret  is  not  in  a  moment's  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  fraud  that  is  being  pra6tised,  but  it 
meets  her  views  to  favor  it.  She  shows  her- 
self inclined,  therefore,  to  offer  her  aid,  but 
Warbeck,  with  much  warmth,  counsels  to  the 
contrary.  Margaret,  in  her  own  arrogant  way, 
direfts  him  to  keep  within  his  proper  limits, 
and  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  no  voice  here. 
Warbeck  must  bear  all  in  silence ;  but  he  goes 
off  with  the  declaration  that  Clarence  shall 
answer  to  him  with  the  sword. 

Margaret  is  now  alone  with  Belmont,  and 
remarks  with  haughty  displeasure  that  War- 
beck is  beginning  to  presume  to  some  extent 
in  opposition  to  her  wishes.  She  has  long 
had  a  dislike  to  him ;  now  his  assumptions 
begin  to  inflame  this  into  hate.  She  finds 
him,   not    only  not   submissive   enough;    the 


fraud  itself,  which  she  has  long  pra6lised 
through  him  as  her  tool,  has  become  burden- 
some and  distasteful  to  her,  and  his  existence 
as  York,  and  her  nephew,  is  derogatory  to 
her  princely  pride. 

In  this  unfavorable  mood  she  is  found  by 
Adelaide,  who  comes  in  a  state  of  great  emo- 
tion to  beg  that  she  may  be  relieved  from  re- 
ceiving the  addresses  of  the  Prince  of  Goth- 
land. She,  at  the  same  time,  betrays  her  ten- 
der interest  in  Warbeck,  and,  in  consequence, 
inflames  the  mind  of  the  Duchess  still  more 
against  him.  She  is  dismissed  harshly,  and 
ordered  to  think  no  more  of  Warbeck,  but  to 
regard  Gothland  as  her  husband.  The  mar- 
riage is  resolved  on  for  the  earliest  possible 
moment  and  Adelaide  finds  herself  in  the  bit- 
terest distress. 


ACT    III 


An  open  space — A  throne  for  the  Duchess — 
Barriers  have  been  ereHed — Arrange- 
tnefits  for  a  judicial  duel — Spectators  fill 
the  background  of  the  scene. 


Edward  Plantagenet  inquires  from  one  of 
the  bystanders  what  these  preparations  im- 
port.—  Exposition  of  the  question  of  right 
between  Simnel  and  Warbeck,  which  is  to  be 
decided  according  to  law  by  single  combat. 
Edward  receives  the  information  with  the 
highest  astonishment,  and  his  questions,  which 
display  at  once  deep  ignorance  of  the  latest 
news  and  the  highest  interest  in  the  affair, 
arouse  the  wonder  of  the  other. 

The  English  ambassador  is  also  present  and 
the  strange  youth  has  strongly  attra6led  his 
attention.  He  seems  to  recognize  him  and  to 
be  horrified. 


Simnel  presents  himself  with  his  retinue 
and  harangues  the  people.  He  speaks  of  his 
family  and  his  escape  from  the  tower,  and  the 
multitude  divides  into  two  parties  in  regard  to 


him.  The  English  ambassador  makes  up  to 
Edward  and  endeavors  to  find  out  who  he  is. 
He  finds  him  exceedingly  shy  and  distrustful 
and  is,  thereby,  confirmed  in  his  suspicions. 


The  Duchess  arrives  with  her  court.  Erich 
and  Adelaide  accompany  her.  Trumpets 
sound,  and  Margaret  seats  herself  on  the 
throne. 

In  the  meantime  Warbeck  has  a  short  inter- 
view with  Adelaide,  wherein  she  expresses  the 
indignation  and  pain  which  the  scene  before 
them  occasions  her,  while  he  lets  it  be  seen 
that  he  regards  the  coming  contest  with  cheer- 
ful courage. 

The  herald  advances,  and  after  declaring 
the  occasion  of  this  solemnity,  summons  both 
combatants  into  the  lists.  First  he  calls  on 
Simnel,  who  affirms  himself  to  be  Edward 
Plantagenet  and  expounds  his  claims ;  there- 
after on  Warbeck,  who  asserts  Simnel' s  pre- 
tences to  be  false  and  criminal  and  declares 
himself  ready  to  maintain  his  assertion  by  the 
sword.  Both  combatants  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Heaven.      The  ordinary  formalities 
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are  gone  through,  and  the  two  claimants  with- 
draw to  fight  it  out  in  the  Hsts. 


While  the  usual  preparations  are  being  made 
the  young  Plantagenet,  by  his  extreme  excite- 
ment and  striking  figure,  has  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  Duchess  and  Princess. 

The  former  addresses  some  questions  to  him, 
to  which  he  gives  ingenious  answers  and  mani- 
fests some  degree  of  emotion  in  his  demeanor 
towards  the  Duchess.  Before  she  has  time  to 
satisfy  her  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  interesting 
youth,  the  trumpets  sound  as  a  signal  for  the 
combat. 


The  fight — Sinmel  is  overcome  and  falls — 
All  is  in  excitement ;  the  barriers  are  broken 
down  and  the  people  crowd  in  with  loud  cries. 
Simnel  dying  confesses  his  fraud  and  names 
the  instigator  to  it.  He  acknowledges  War- 
beck  to  be  the  true  York  and  asks  his  forgive- 
ness.    Joy  of  the  people. 


Warbeck,  as  conqueror  and  acknowledged 
Duke,  seizes  the  moment  to  declare  publicly 
his  love  for  the  Princess  and  to  beg  the 
Duchess  for  her  consent. 


The  English  interest  themselves  in  the  mat- 
ter and  support  his  prayer.  Erich  is  wild  with 
rage,  the  Duchess  gnashes  her  teeth,  calls  on 
the  Princess  to  follow  her  and  goes  off  with 
furious  looks. 


The  lords  now  gather  round  their  Duke, 
swear  fealty  to  him  and  promise  support, 
accompanying  him  in  triumph  to  his  house. 


Plantagenet  alone  feels  himself  deserted, 
his  personality  lost,  and  himself  without  sup- 
port :  he  has  nothing  now  but  his  right.  He 
decides,  notwithstanding,  to  approach  the 
Duchess.  Stanley  comes  up  to  him  and  en- 
deavors to  frighten  him  away. 


ACT   IV. 


THE  Duchess  comes  home  full  of  rage  and 
malice.  Her  hate  to  Warbeck  is  in- 
creased by  his  good  fortune  and  bravery. 
The  news  of  the  escape  of  the  true  Plantagenet 
from  the  tower  makes  the  impostor  superfluous 
to  her.  She  determines  to  drop  him,  and  be- 
gins by  harshly  forbidding  the  Princess,  who 
had  followed  her,  to  so  much  as  think  of  him, 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  a  doubt  as  to  his 
genuineness.  Warbeck  is  announced.  She 
dismisses  the  Princess  from  her  presence  in 
tears,  although  she  had  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  remain. 


Warbeck  and  the  Duchess.  Warbeck  em- 
boldened by  his  success  and  relying  on  his 
following,   at  the  same  time  exalted  by  the 


power  of  love,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 
the  intolerable  state  of  matters,  assumes  a  bold 
tone  to  the  Duchess  and  dares  to  call  her  to 
account  for  her  unfriendly  treatment  to  him. 
She  is  amazed  at  his  daring  and  treats  him 
with  the  deepest  contempt.  The  more  she 
endeavors  to  humble  him,  the  more  he  opposes 
to  her  a  firm  independence.  He  appeals  to 
the  fa6l  that  it  was  she  who  called  him  from 
the  private  position,  in  which  he  was  happy, 
and  placed  him  in  that  he  now  occupies,  and 
declares  that  she  is  bound  in  honor  to  main- 
tain his  cause,  affirming  that  she  has  no  right 
to  play  with  his  happiness. 

Her  answers  reveal  her  unfeeling  pride  of 
place  and  haughtiness,  as  well  as  her  cold  ego- 
istic soul ;  she  has  never  troubled  herself  about 
his  happiness  or  misery,  he  is  nothing  to  her 
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but  a  tool  for  executing  her  designs  —  a 
tool  she  will  throw  away  so  soon  as  it  is  no 
longer  of  use  to  her.  But  this  tool  is  self-re- 
liant, and  just  the  very  quality  that  adapted 
him  for  playing  the  prince,  gives  him  strength 
to  withdraw  from  a  humiliating  dependence. 
In  the  end  the  Duchess  sees  herself  compelled 
to  conceal  the  wrath  in  her  heart,  and  leaves 
him,  apparently  reconciled  to  him,  but  with 
revenge  and  deadly  hate  fixed  in  her  soul. 


Dread  of  a  hated  union  and  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  having  anything  to  expe6l  from  the 
goodness  of  the  Duchess  co-operate  power- 
fully to  throw  the  Princess  into  the  arms  of 
the  impostor.  In  full  confidence  of  his  genu- 
ineness she  comes  to  him  and  proposes  that 
he  shall  carry  her  off.  She  manifests  to  him 
all  the  tenderness  of  her  affe6lion  and  without 
a  shade  of  suspicion  trusts  herself  to  his  honor 
and  his  love.  She  suggests  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare — a  man  venerable  alike  for  age  and  honor 
and  an  old  friend  of  the  House  of  York — as 
the  person  to  whom  they  should  flee  together. 
She  gives  over  to  him  all  the  jewels  and  valu- 
ables she  possesses.  The  more  confidence  she 
manifests,  the  more  torturing  to  himself  be- 
comes the  feeling  of  his  treachery.  He  can- 
not accept  the  hand  that  is  offered  to  him,  and 
still  less  risk  a  confession  of  the  truth.  The 
conflift  he  wages  with  himself  is  frightful.  He 
leaves  her  in  despair. 


She  remains  overcome  with  amazement  at 
his  conduft  ;  and  reproaches  herself  that  prob- 
ably she  had  gone  too  far,  but  excuses  herself 
on  the  grounds  of  the  danger  and  of  her  love. 


Plantagenet  enters,  looking  around  him, 
suspicious  and  alarmed.  He  greets  the  dear 
soil  yet  left  to  a  member  of  his  family  with 
painful  emotion.  On  recognizing  the  York 
family-pi(?tures,  he  kneels  before  them,  and 
sheds  tears  over  the  fate  of  his  race  and  of 
himself. 


the  kneeling  Plantagenet,  is  transfixed  with 
astonishment,  detains  him  and  enters  into 
conversation  with  him.  What  he  hears  and 
sees  increases  his  terror  and  astonishment. 

At  last  he  has  no  longer  any  doubt  that  he 
has  the  true  York  before  him.  Plantagenet 
retires  expressing  himself  nobly  and  in  words 
of  high  import,  leaving  Warbeck  full  of  con- 
sternation behind. 


Scarcely  had  he  begun  to  give  utterance  to 
his  forebodings  and  his  terror  before  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  enters  and  begs  speech  with 
him.  The  ambassador  has  his  suspicions  at 
once  confirmed  and  proposes  to  Warbeck  an 
arrangement  with  the  English  king,  provided 
Warbeck  will  help  in  getting  the  true  York 
out  of  the  way.  Both  have  a  common  interest 
in  removing  this  rightful  claimant  to  the 
crown.  Warbeck  feels  the  whole  danger  of 
his  situation ;  still  his  hate  for  Lancaster  and 
his  better  nature  prevail,  and  he  orders  the 
tempter  to  leave  him. 


But  the  matter  must  be  dealt  with.  The 
true  York  is  there  and  he  may  demand  his 
rights.  The  Duchess  will  gladly  recognize 
him  and  strip  the  false  York  of  his  foreign 
plumage.  AH  is  at  stake.  The  Princess  is 
lost  to  him  forever  if  the  true  York  is  not  got 
rid  of.  Now  the  unhappy  man  feels  that 
treachery  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  suc- 
cession of  crimes.  He  curses  his  first  step; 
he  wishes  he  had  never  been  born. 


Warbeck  comes  back  resolved  to  declare  to 
the  Princess  the  whole  truth.      He  perceives 


The  Duchess  appears  with  her  council. 
They  learn  that  the  Earl  of  Kildare  is  on  his 
way  to  Brussels  in  the  hope  that  he  shall  there 
find  the  young  Plantagenet  who  had  commu- 
nicated to  him  that  he  meant  to  hurry  thither. 
The  Duchess  is  at  once  happy  and  embar- 
rassed over  his  arrival ;  embarrassed  in  regard 
to  Warbeck,  although  she  is  firmly  resolved  to 
offer  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  as  soon  as  the  true 
Plantagenet  is  found. — But  where  is  this  dear 
nephew  ?  Kildare  writes  that  he  is  on  his  way 
to  Brussels ;  it  is  possible  that  he  is  already 
there. —  She  recalls  the  unknown  youth. — A 
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handkerchief  is  noticed  on  the  floor. —  She 
recognizes  it  for  one  she  had  presented  to 
Edward  nine  years  before. — Full  of  astonish- 
ment she  asks  who  had  come  into  the  cham- 


ber.    She  is  told,  no  one  but  Warbeck.  This 

penetrates   her   like  a   lightning   flash.  She 

sends  for  the  unknown  youth  and   for  War- 
beck. 


ACT    V. 


T 


HE  Duchess,  Her  Council,  the  Princess, 
Lords — All  inquiries  after  Edward  are 
fruitless ;  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  Duchess  has  a  horrible  suspicion — 
She  dispatches  a  messenger  for  Warbeck. 


Erich  and  the  ambassador  tell  of  a  murder 
that  must  have  been  perpetrated.  They  had 
heard  cries  for  help,  had  hurried  to  the  spot, 
and  found  blood  upon  the  ground.  The  Duchess 
and  Princess  are  in  a  state  of  terrible  excite- 
ment. 


Warbeck  arrives.  The  Duchess  receives  him 
with  the  words:  "Where  is  my  nephew? 
Where  have  you  disposed  of  him?"  On  his 
hesitating  to  answer,  she  denounces  him  plainly 
as  a  murderer.  The  word  strikes  the  lords 
with  consternation.  She  repeats  it  with  in- 
creased vehemence.  They  remonstrate  with 
her  for  bringing  such  a  hideous  charge  against 
the  Duke,  her  nephew.  Fury  extorts  her  se- 
cret from  her.  "Duke!"  she  cries:  "A 
York  ! !  He  my  nephew ! ! ! "  She  then  in  a  few 
words  discovers  the  whole  plot.  The  Princess 
totters  and  is  on  the  point  of  falling.  War- 
beck advances  to  support  her.  She  throws 
herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Duchess.  Warbeck 
now  turns  himself  to  the  lords.  They  shrink 
back  from  him  in  horror.  At  this  moment 
the  dreaded  Earl  of  Kildare  is  announced. 
The  Duchess  says:  "He  comes  at  the  right 
time.  I  have  not  desired  his  arrival,  but  now 
he  is  welcome.  He  knows  my  nephews.  He 
brought  them  up  as  children."  She  turns 
then  to  Warbeck:  "Dissemble  now  if  thou 
canst.  See  whether  thou  wilt  maintain  your 
pretences  in  the  face  of  this  witness  also." 


Kildare  enters.  Warbeck  stands  as  far  from 
him  as  possible,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground. — The  Duchess  goes  to  meet  Kildare. 
"You  come  to  embrace  a  York!  Unhappy 
man!  You  find  none,"  and  so  on.  Before 
Kildare  makes  answer  he  looks  around  the 
circle  and  observes  Warbeck.  He  advances 
towards  him,  stops,  stands  amazed,  and  ex- 
claims:  "What  do  I  see!"  At  these  words 
Warbeck  ere6ts  himself,  looks  the  Earl  in  the 
face  and  cries  out:  "My  Father!"  Kildare 
in  like  manner  exclaims:  "My  Son!" — "His 
Son!"  all  repeat  with  astonishment.  Warbeck 
rushes  to  throw  himself  on  his  father's  breast. 
Kildare  stands  amazed,  and  knows  not  what 
to  say.  He  begs  the  bystanders  to  leave  him 
alone  with  Warbeck  for  an  instant.  They  do 
so  out  of  respe6t  for  Kildare.  At  the  same 
moment  it  is  announced  that  the  two  murder- 
ers have  been  brought  in.  The  Duchess  hur- 
ries off  to  see  them. 


Warbeck  remains  with  Kildare,  who  is  thun- 
der-struck to  find,  in  the  pretended  York,  his 
own  son.  Warbeck  tells  him  all  in  a  few 
words.  Kildare  apostrophizes  Providence 
and  praises  its  ways.  He  declares  to  War- 
beck that  he  is  not  his  son ;  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  the  name  that  truly  belonged  to 
him.  He  is  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV,  a 
born  York.  The  riddle  of  his  mysterious 
feelings  is  now  solved.  The  involved  clue 
of  his  fate  at  once  unravels  itself.  In  un- 
speakable joy  he  casts  the  whole  burden  of  the 
torture  she  has  hitherto  borne  from  his  shoul- 
ders :  he  begs  Kildare  to  permit  him  to  retire 
for  an  instant. 
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Kildare  and  the  lords.  They  are  in  despair 
over  the  game  of  treachery  which  has  been 
played  and  bewail  their  lost  lives  and  shattered 
hopes. 

In  the  meantime  Warbeck  appears  leading 
in  Plantagenet  by  the  hand.  All  are  amazed. 
Kildare  recognizes  the  young  Prince.  The 
latter  cannot  understand  what  it  all  means, 
till  Warbeck  explains  the  whole  mystery  to 
him,  and  ends  by  doing  homage  to  him  as  his 
liege  lord,  and  embracing  him  as  his  cousin. 
Warbeck  had  found  the  Plantagenet  lying 
asleep  before  the  monument  of  the  York  fam- 
ily and  rescued  him  from  two  murderers  who 
were  about  to  kill  him.  Joy  of  the  lords; 
magnanimity  of  Plantagenet. 


The  Duchess  comes  upon  the  scene.     She 
embraces  her  nephew  and  clasps  him  to  her 


heart.  The  lords  desire  that  she  shall  do  the 
same  by  Warbeck.  Noble  declaration  of 
Warbeck,  who  falls  at  her  feet  as  her  nephew. 
She  is  moved  and  shows  her  gracious  dispo- 
sition by  going  off  to  bring  the  Princess. 


Business  during  the  interval  of  her  absence. 
The  murderous  design  of  Erich  and  the  am- 
bassador comes  to  light.  They  are  forgiven, 
and  they  stand  there  disgraced.  Warbeck 
shows  himself  to  the  ambassador  in  the  atti- 
tude of  embracing  Plantagenet,  and  dismisses 
him  to  his  king  (Lancaster)  with  the  declara- 
tion that  they  both  will  make  good  their 
claims  on  the  throne  in  unison. 


The  Duchess  returns  leading  in  the  Princess. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  SCENE  OF  ACT  I, 


Court  of  the  Duchess  Margaret  at  Brussels. 
A  great  hall. 

SCENE  I. — Eitter  the  Earl  of  Herefora,  with 
his  five  sons.  Sir  William  Stanley  stands 
on  the  side  of  the  prosceniut/i  and  observes 
him. 

Hereford.     This  is  the  sacred  hearth  to 

which  we  flee, 
My  sons !     This  is  the  hospitable  palace 
Where   Margaret,   who    here  wields   princely 

sway 
O'er  the  rich  Netherlands,  a  noble  woman, 
Mindful  of  her  right  royal  ancestors. 
Still  shelters  and  protedis  the  constant  friends 
Of  that  oppressed  and  ancient  kingly  race. 
Offering  the  exile  here  a  place  of  refuge. 
Look   all    round !      Like    friendly   household 

gods 


Receive  you   —   —   —   ■ —    - —   — 

The  noble  figures  of  the  glorious  Yorks. 

Know  ye  them   —   —   —   —   — 

The  white  rose  shows  right  fair  in  every  hand 

With  these  dear  emblems,  that  now  with  joy 
We  fix  upon  our  caps   —   —   —   —   —   — 


SCENE  IL— Belmont.      The  preceding. 

Belmont.  Let  peace  be  kept, 

My  lords,  to  peace  this  house  is  sacred. 

Hereford.      Hither  I  flew   —   —   —   — 
And,  right  here  on  the  threshold,  must  I  see 
A  hated  follower  of  a  hated  race 
Boldly  presume  to  show  his  brazen  brow  ? 
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Stanley.       Traitor    I    name    thee    loud, 

where'er  I  find  thee. 
Belmont.     No  further,  noble  lords   —   — 
The  princely  dame  who  here  holds  sway 


And  here  at  Brussels  opens  she  her  court 

To  all  contending  parties. 

For  mediation  is  her  highest  glory. 

Stanley.     Enough !     Here  is  he  aye  a  wel- 
come guest 
Who  against  England  weaves  the  basest  plots. 
Belmont.     She  is  the  sister  to  two  English 
kings 
Of  Yorkist  blood    —    —   —   — 
And  kind  to  all  as  well  her  birth  beseems, 
Never  can  she  forget  that  princely  race 
Which  evil  times'   mishaps  have  brought  so 

low. 
Where  can  it  find,  on  this  unfriendly  earth, 
Shelter  save  here,  by  her  most  peaceful  hearth? 
Even  to  the  foe  she  shows  herself  upright. 
And  in  the  person  of  this  noble  lord 
Honors  the  ambassador   —   —   —   — 


SCENE  IV. 


Hereford.     Hither !    my   sons.     Come   all ! 

O,  quickly  come ! 
A  voice  within  my  heart  speaks  loud  and  clear: 
He  is  our  king !     These  are  King  Edward's 

features, 
This  the  noble  countenance  of  my  liege. 
The  accents  of  his  voice  I  hear  once  more. 

[  Casting  himself  at  his  feet. 
O  Richard  !   Richard  !    Son  of  my  dead  king  ! 

Warbeck.     Arise,  my  lord  !     Not    there  is 
your  just  place. 
Come  to  my  heart !    —    —   —    —    — 

Hereford.     —   — -  —    How  escaped  you 
The  murderers' hands?     Speak!     Where  con- 
cealed you 
The  rescuing  hand  of  Heaven    —   —    — 
To  show  us  now  in  this  most  happy  hour 
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Thy  presence  so  thrice  welcome? 

Warbeck. Not  now Let  me 

Draw  a  dark  veil  over  the  wretched  past. 

It  is  now  bygone   —   —    Here  am  I  among 

you. 
I  see  myself  surrounded  by  my  friends. 
O,  fate  has  led  me  in  a  wondrous  way. 


Margaret. 


Richard  of  Gloster  mounted  England's  throne ; 
His  brother's  sons  he  shut  within  the  tower, 
This  is  the   truth ;    he  wished  the  world  to 

think 
That  Tyrrel  in  their  blood  imbrued  his  hands. 
Nay,  even  the  very  spot  report  points  out 
Where  their  remains  lie  buried   —   — 


Long  night  and  darkness  that  could  not  be 

pierced, 
Enshrouded  in  deep  gloom  the  barbarous  deed 
Within  the  tower   —    Only  later  times 
Withdrew  the  veil  and  let  us  know  the  truth. 
'Tis  true  the  murderer  Tyrrel  was  dispatched 
The  princes  to  assassin ;  a  stri6l  behest 
From  Richard's  self  he  showed  to  this  effe6l. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  died  by  the  traitor's  steel ; 
His  brothers  to  a  similar  fate  were  doomed : 
Whether   it  were   that    this   barbarian's  con- 
science 
Awoke  within  him,  or  the  children's  prayers 
Melted  his  iron  heart  within  his  bosom — 
One  other,  but  uncertain,  blow  he  drew. 
Then,  shuddering  before  the  frightful  deed, 
He  fled 
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MALTA  is  besieged  by  the  whole  power 
of  Soliman,  who  has  sworn  the  de- 
stru6lion  of  the  Order.  With  the 
Turkish  commanders  Mustapha  and  Pialy, 
are  associated  the  Corsairs  Muzzialy  and 
Dragut,  and  the  Algerines  Hascem  and  Can- 
delissa.  The  Turkish  fleet  invests  both  the 
harbors,  and,  without  risking  a  battle  with  it, 
no  relief  can  reach  the  island.  By  land  the 
enemy  has  attacked  the  fort  of  St.  Elmo,  and 
already  has  carried  several  important  points 
of  vantage.  The  possession  of  this  fort  makes 
the  enemy  masters  of  the  two  harbors,  and  puts 
him  in  a  position  to  assault,  with  success,  St. 
Ange,  St.  Michael  and  II  Borgo,  in  which 
places  the  whole  force  of  the  Order  is  con- 
centrated. 

La  Valette  is  grand-master  of  the  Order  at 
Malta.  He  has  expe6led  the  attack  of  the 
Turks,  and  prepared  himself  to  meet  it.  The 
Knights  have  been  summoned  to  the  island, 
and  have  responded  in  great  numbers.  Be- 
sides these,  he  has  still  about  ten  thousand 
men  at  his  disposal.  There  is  no  lack  either 
of  munitions  of  war  or  provisions,  and  the 
works  are  in  excellent  condition.  Notwith- 
standing, a  reinforcement  from  Sicily  is  anxi- 
ously expected,  for  the  enemy,  in  virtue  of  his 
numbers  and  obstinate  perseverance,  must  at 


length  reduce  the  works  to  ruin  and  annihilate 
the  defenders. 

La  Vallette  had  every  reason  to  expe6t  aid 
from  Sicily,  for  the  subje6lion  of  Malta  would 
expose  the  States  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the 
greatest  danger.  Philip  IL  had  therefore 
pledged  every  assistance,  and  had  given  orders 
to  his  Viceroy  in  Sicily.  His  fleet  lay  fully 
equipped  in  the  harbors  of  this  island ;  many 
Knights  and  other  warriors  had  flocked  hither, 
with  the  view  of  embarking  for  Malta.  The 
emissaries  of  the  grand-master  are  unwearied 
in  their  exhortations  to  the  Viceroy  to  hurry 
the  departure  of  the  fleet. 

But  the  policy  of  Spain  is  too  selfish  to  risk 
much,  even  for  this  great  cause.  The  great 
force  of  the  Turks  intimidates  the  Spaniards, 
and  they  desire  to  gain  time  till  the  enemy  is 
weakened.  This  result  they  hope  for  from  the 
bravery  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order,  and  await, 
accordingly,  either  the  raising  of  the  siege,  or, 
at  least,  an  easier  victory.  It  is  to  them  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  the  power  of 
the  Order  should  be  weakened  by  this  dilatory 
policy ;  only  they  are  resolved  that  it  shall 
not  utterly  perish.  The  Viceroy  of  Spain, 
therefore,  promises  help  from  time  to  time, 
but  he  does  nothing. 

Meanwhile   the    fort  of  St.    Elmo   is   ever 
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closer  pressed  by  the  enemy.  Of  itself,  on 
account  of  its  narrow  bounds,  on  which  no 
sufficient  works  can  be  eredled,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easily  tenable  place,  and  affords 
accommodation  for  only  a  limited  number  of 
defenders.  The  Turks  have  already  got  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  outworks ;  their  artil- 
lery commands  the  walls,  and  already  they 
have  effe6led  some  considerable  breaches.  The 
defenders  are  not  prote6led  by  the  works,  and 
with  all  their  bravery  fall  easy  vi6lims  to  the 
guns  of  the  enemy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Knights,  to 
whom  the  holding  of  this  post  is  entrusted, 
beg  the  grand-master  to  transfer  them  to  a 
place  more  capable  of  defence,  as  there  is  no 
hope  of  maintaining  St.  Elmo.  The  other 
Knights  represent  also  to  the  master  that  he  is 
sacrificing  the  Knights  in  St.  Elmo  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  that  it  is  not  good  policy  to  gradually 
weaken  the  power  of  the  Order  by  a  protradled 
defence  of  an  untenable  place ;  and  that  it 
would  be  better  to  concentrate  his  whole 
strength  in  the  main  work. 

These  reasons  are  very  plausible,  but  the 
grand-master  does  not  concur  in  them. 
Although  perfe6tly  convinced  that  St.  Elmo 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  deploring  bitterly 
the  fate  of  the  Knights  who  must  there  be  sac- 
rificed, two  reasons  operate  to  prevent  him 
from  consenting  to  give  up  the  fort.  First, 
everything  lies  in  defending  St.  Elmo  as  long 
as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  auxiliary  fleet  from  Sicily ;  for  if 
this  fort  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it 
is  then  in  a  position  to  close  both  harbors, 
and  relief  becomes  more  difficult.  In  such  a 
contingency,  the  Spaniards  would,  indeed, 
sail  home  as  they  had  threatened.  Next,  the 
force  of  the  Turks  will  be  weakened  physically 
and  morally  if  they  are  necessitated  to  take 
St.  Elmo  by  storm.  Their  loss  by  such  an 
eventuality  would  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them  to  attack  the  main  work,  while  such  an 
example  of  desperate  defence  would  give  them 


such  an  idea  of  the  heroism  of  the  Christians 
that  they  would  begin  to  doubt  as  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  victory,  and  be  less  ready  for  new 
efforts. 

The  grand-master  has  thus  preponderating 
reasons  for  offering  up  a  portion  of  his  knight- 
hood— the  defenders,  namely,  of  St.  Elmo — 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Such  a  procedure 
is  in  perfedl  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
Order,  for  every  Knight  has  bound  himself,  on 
his  acceptance  into  the  Order,  to  sacrifice  his 
life  in  blind  obedience  for  the  good  of  reli- 
gion. But  to  a  proper  compliance  with  this 
rule  it  is  necessary  the  sacrifice  should  be 
made  in  the  pure  spirit  of  order — such  a  deed 
must  be  executed  "  from  within  outwards," 
and  not  be  forced  on  the  members  by  outside 
compulsion. 

But  this  pure  spirit  of  order,  so  essential 
at  this  conjun6lure,  is  awanting.  Bold  and 
heroic  are  the  Knights,  but  they  wish  to  show 
these  qualities  in  their  own  way,  and  not  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  rule  with  blind  resig- 
nation. The  moment  demands  minds  truly 
spiritual ;  theirs  are  worldly.  They  have  de- 
generated from  the  spirit  that  di6tated  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Order ;  they  love 
things  other  than  duty ;  they  are  heroes,  but 
no  longer  Christian  heroes.  Love,  riches, 
ambition,  national  pride  and  similar  motives 
influence  their  hearts. 

The  disorders  in  the  Order  have,  at  the 
moment  when  the  siege  was  commenced, 
reached  their  highest  pitch.  Many  Knights 
have  openly  given  themselves  over  to  excesses, 
and  defy  censure  on  the  ground  that  war  and 
danger  justify  license.  La  Valette  had  been 
hitherto  indulgent,  partly  from  his  liberal 
mode  of  thinking,  partly  because  he  knew 
himself  to  be  by  no  means  free  from  human 
frailties.  Now,  however,  he  sees  himself  com- 
pelled to  endeavor  to  bring  back  the  Order  to 
its  former  state  of  purity,  and  to  constitute  it, 
as  it  were,  anew. 
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artist:  fr.  pecht. 


THE    MALTESE. 


FRAGMENT   OF   THE   FIRST   SCENE, 


An  open  hall,  which  cotmnands  a  view  of  the 
harbor. 

RoMEGAS  and  Biron  are  in  strife  over  a 
Grecian  captive.  The  latter  has  laid  hold 
of  lur,  the  former  insists  on  taking  possession 
of  her. 

RoMEGAS.     Hold  !  Insolent !  Wouldst  thou 
rob  me  of  my  slave 
Whom  I   have   seized,  and   for  my  own  de- 
clared ? 

Biron.     To    freedom   I    restore   her.     Let 
her  choose, 
Herself,  the  man  whom  she  would  rather  fol- 
low. 

RoMEGAS.     Mine  is  she  by  the  right  and 
use  of  war ; 
Upon  the  Corsair's  ship  I  won  my  claim. 

Biron.     Who  wishes  to  propitiate  the  free 
heart 
Contemns  the  Corsairs'  barbarous  usages. 

RoMEGAS.     Fair    woman's    beauty   is    the 
brave  man's  prize. 

Biron.     And   woman's  honor   shields   the 
brave  knight's  sword. 

RoiMEGAS.     Defend  Saint  Elmo.     There  is 
thy  place. 

Biron.     There  is   the  fight  and  here   the 
combat's  prize. 

RoMEGAS.     Much  safer  is  it  women  here  to 
steal, 
Than  there,  with   manly  heart,  to  front   the 
Turk. 

Biron.     Of  the  hot  fight  that  rages  on  the 
breach 
'Tis  pleasant  to  discourse  in  the  still  cloister. 

RoMEGAS.     Hear  thy  commander's  voice! 
Back  to  thy  post. 

Biron.     Upon  thy  fleet  thou  may'st  com- 
mand; not  here. 

RoMEGAS.     Respeft,  at  least,  the  great  cross 
on  this  breast. 

Biron.     The  small  one  here  covers  as  great 
a  heart. 

RoMEGAS.     O,  boastful  ever  is  the  Provence 
tongue. 

Biron.     But  sharper  is  its  sword. 


ROMEGAS. 


Knights.      (Interfering).      The   Spaniard 
has  the  right — the  arrogance 
Of  the  Provencal  must  be  sharply  chastised. 
Other  Knights.     ( Coming  from  the  other 
side. ) 

Three  swords  'gainst  one  ! 

At  the  Castilian  !    Courage,  my  brave  brother ! 
We  stand  by  thee,  as  will  the  whole  French 
langiie. 
Knight.     Down  with  the  Provencals. 

Other  Knights.  Down 

With  every  Spaniard ! 

More  knights  of  both  parties  come  to  the 
scene  of  the  quarrel.  The  choir  enters  and 
parts  the  combatants.  It  consists  of  sixteen 
spiritual  Knights,  in  the  long  robes  of  the 
Order,  who  surround  the  others  in  two  rows. 
The  choir  reproaches  the  Knights  for  quarrel- 
ing amongst  themselves  at  such  a  moment. 
Description  of  the  great  peril  and  cause  for 
anxiety,  based  both  on  the  dangers  threaten- 
ing from  without  and  the  internal  condition 
of  the  Order.  Over  confidence  of  the  knights, 
who  reckon  on  Sicily  for  help. 


La  Valette  appears  with  Miranda,  an  am- 
bassador from  Sicily.  The  grand-master  calls 
on  the  Knights  not  to  look  for  earthly  help 
but  to  trust  in  heaven  and  their  own  courage. 
Miranda  declares  that  from  Spain  nothing  is 
to  be  hoped.  That  St.  Elmo  must  be  main- 
tained :  even  if  the  Sicilian  fleet  should 
appear,  it  would  sail  back  if,  on  its  arrival, 
this  fort  were  found  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  Murmurs  of  the  Knights  over  the 
policy  of  Spain.  Miranda  decides  of  his  own 
free  motion  to  abide  on  the  island  and  share 
the  fate  of  the  Order. 


An  old  Christian  slave  is  brought  by  the 
Knight  Montalto  to  the  grand-master.  He 
has  been  sent  by  the  Turkish  commander, 
under  the  pretext  of  entering  into  negotia- 
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tions  in  regard  to  Fort  St.  Elmo,  but  in  real- 
ity to  initiate  an  interchange  of  letters  with  a 
traitor.  The  grand-master  will  hear  of  no 
terms  between  the  Knights  and  the  infidels, 
and  threatens  to  behead  every  future  herald. 
To  the  Christian  slave,  who  bewails  his  hard 
fate,  permission  is  given  to  remain  in  Malta. 
He  prefers  to  return  to  captivity,  because  he 
is  persuaded  Malta  cannot  hold  out.  Before 
he  leaves  he  lets  a  hint  as  to  treachery  escape 
him. 


Two  delegates  from  the  garrison  of  St. 
Elmo  now  appear.  This  garrison  had  not 
been  selected  by  the  grand-master,  but  had 
been  appointed,  without  any  suggestion  on 
his  part,  in  accordance  with  the  established 
usage.  A  Knight  named  St.  Priest,  of  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  beloved  by  all,  and  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  the  master,  is  among 
the  defenders  of  St.  Elmo.  In  figure  and 
daring  he  resembles  the  youthful  Rinaldo. 
He  is  a  scourge  of  the  Turks,  and  much  as 
every  one  seeks  to  spare  him,  he  is  foremost 
in  every  fight.  But  in  the  midst  of  death  and 
danger  he  remains  still  unscathed  :  his  very 
glance  appears  to  disarm  the  foe,  or  guardian 
angels  seem  to  surround  and  watch  over  him. 
Crequi,  another  young  Knight  of  keen  courage, 
is  attached  to  him  with  a  passionate,  but  pure 
and  honorable,  affe6lion.  The  deputies  de- 
pi6l  the  condition  of  St.  Elmo,  the  advances 
of  the  foe,  the  untenability  of  the  work,  and 
beg  that  the  garrison  may  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  to  another  post.  The  younger 
Knights,  especially  Crequi,  support  the  prayer 
with  urgency ;  but  the  grand-master  declines 
to  grant  it.  He  lets  his  sympathy  for  the  fate 
of  the  defenders  be  clearly  known,  but  he 
declares  earnestly  and  conclusively,  that  St. 
Elmo  must  be  defended,  and  withdraws  with 
the  older  Knights. 


Murmurs  against  the  grand-master  among 
the  younger  Knights.  Crequi  enquires  anxi- 
ously after  St.  Priest,  and  learns  from  the 
deputies  with  what  especial  forwardness  he 
exposes  himself  to  danger.  Montalto  returns 
from  accompanying  the  Christian  slave,  and 
encourages  the  bitterness  against  the  master, 
through  malicious  hints  in  regard  to  his  un- 
feeling hardness  and  arbitrary  temper. 


The  discontented  Knights  retire ;  the  choir 
remains  behind.  It  bewails  the  decay  of  the 
order  and  its  injustice  to  the  grand-master, 
whose  merits  it  recognizes.  Reminiscences 
from  the  history  of  the  order. 


La  Valette,  the  choir.  The  grand-master 
shows  himself  to  be  human.  He  fears  that  he 
has  not  strength  enough  to  remain  firm  to  what 
necessity  requires.  The  sacrifice  of  the  brave 
defenders  of  St.  Elmo  pains  him  deeply.  He 
is  troubled,  moreover,  over  the  abuses  so  pre- 
valent in  the  Order.  The  choir  points  out  to 
him  the  consequences  of  his  over-indulgence, 
and  reminds  him  of  the  strife  over  the  Greek 
captive.  La  Valette  acknowledges  his  errors, 
and  promises  his  uttermost  endeavors  to  effedl 
a  reform  of  the  order.  The  Greek  he  has 
already  caused  to  be  sent  away. 


Romegas,  Biron  and  the  foregoing.  Both 
Knights  complain  of  the  removal  of  the  Greek. 
La  Valette  reminds  the  Knights  of  their  vows. 
They  maintain  that  the  present  conjun61:ure 
gives  them  a  claim  on  his  indulgence.  Their 
wild  nature  shows  itself  by  breaking  down  all 
barriers  in  this  time  of  the  highest  danger. 
This  present  moment  will  they  enjoy,  the  next 
hour,  probably,  they  may  never  see.  The 
brave  man,  whose  services  are  needed,  believes 
he  can  set  laws  at  defiance.  The  grand-master 
speaks  to  them  earnestly,  as  their  commander, 
and  withdraws. 


Romegas  and  Biron  embittered  to  the  last 
degree,  become  reconciled,  and  combine 
against  the  grand-master.  Romegas  holds 
him,   for  other  reasons,  his  enemy. 


Crequi  comes  up  and  speaks  without  reserve 
of  the  stern  severity  of  the  master.  The  con- 
versation is  interrupted  by  Montalto,  who 
announces  new  delegates  from  St.  Elmo.  The 
circumstances  have  become  worse  and  worse. 
The  Turks  have  gained  possession  of  an  im- 
portant outwork.  The  defenders  again  urge 
their  petition  for  permission  to  retreat,  other- 
wise they  will  go  to  meet  certain  death  in  a 
sortie.  Among  the  deputies  is  St.  Priest, 
through  whom  it  was  hoped  they  might  pre- 
v:;il    on   the    master.      La  Valette   refuses  to 
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speak  Avith  him.  This  apparent  hardness  stirs 
the  Knights  to  yet  greater  rage,  although  it  is, 
in  reality,  due  to  his  softness,  for  he  is  not 
confident  that  he  possesses  sufficient  firmness 
to  see,  in  such  circumstances,  a  youth  so  dear 
to  him.  St.  Priest  is  his  natural  son,  but  no 
one  knows  of  this  save  La  Valette  himself. 


The    deputies   withdraw,    accompanied   by 
several  Knights,  who  loudly  express  their  in- 


dignation at  the  master.  St.  Priest  himself 
says  nothing,  but  Crequi  indulges  in  the 
warmest  outbursts  of  passion.  Romegas  and 
Biron  concur  with  him.  Montalto  avails  him- 
self of  the  moment  to  instigate  the  Knights 
against  the  master.  In  vain  does  the  choir 
remind  them  most  impressively  of  their  duty. 
A  terrible  confederacy  against  the  grand- 
master is  originated. 
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La  Valette  gives  the  Engineer  Castriotto  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
St.  Elmo.  

La  Valette  has  suspicions  of  Montalto,  and 
causes  him  to  be  narrowly  observed.  He 
speaks  to  him  in  private,  with  the  view  of 
warning  him  with  all  possible  gentleness  ;  but 
without  effe6l.  Montalto  denies  all  obstin- 
ately and  confidently,  and  falls  back  on  his 
own  dignity  as  a  commander. 


After  his  withdrawal,  St.  Priest  appears  be- 
fore La  Valette.  The  youth  is  of  far  different 
mind  from  the  other  deputies  from  St.  Elmo. 
He  does  not  wish  to  be  recalled  from  his  post, 
and  comes  now  to  the  master,  with  childlike 
open  confidence,  to  discover  to  him  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  Knights.  With  difficulty  can  La 
Valette  dissemble  his  feelings.  He  speaks 
still  to  St.  Priest  as  grand-master,  and  dis- 
misses him  with  charges.  Fresh  inspiration 
of  the  youth  for  duty  and  devotion  for  the 
person  of  the  master. 


Enter  Romegas,  Biron,  Crequi  and  several 
of  their  partisans.  They  begin  with  forcible 
representations  relative  to  the  garrison  of  St. 
Elmo,  and  of  the  grand-master's  refusal  they 
speak  as  mutineers.  Crequi  is  the  most  violent 
of  all.  To  the  reproach  that  La  Valette,  by 
his  obstinacy,  is  leading  the  Order  to  destruc- 
tion, he  (La  Valette)  answers  that  it  is  already 
ruined,  is  at  the  present  moment  no  longer  in 
existence;  and  that  not  through  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  but  through  internal  corruption 
and  decay.  He  withdraws  with  dignity,  or- 
dering the  Knights  to  await  his  orders. 


The  Knights  are  shaken  by  this  last  speech 
of  the  grand-master,  and  some  of  them  begin 
to  see  the  wrong  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty.  A  Knight  brings  the  news  that,  de- 
spite La  Valette's  threat  that  he  would  put 
every  emissary  of  the  enemy  to  death,  a  rene- 
gade has  been  seized  bearing  commissions 
from  the  Turkish  commander.  On  his  person 
letters  for  Montalto  have  been  found,  contain- 
ing great  promises.  Montalto  himself  has 
escaped  to  the  enemy.  The  Knights  refle6l 
that  it  was  he  who  chiefly  fostered  the  bitter- 
ness against  the  master. 


Enter  Miranda,  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
after  him  the  young  Knights,  then  some  of  the 
oldest  Knights  and  the  choir,  all  armed.  The 
grand-master,  with  Castriotto,  follows.  The 
engineer  receives  a  command  to  make  his  re- 
port concerning  the  state  of  St.  Elmo  before 
the  whole  assemblage.  He  maintains  that  it 
is  still  possible  to  defend  St.  Elmo  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  The  grand-master  now  asks 
the  youngest  and  the  oldest  Knights,  then  the 
choir  and  Miranda,  if  they  are  willing  to  un- 
dertake the  defence  under  his  leading.  All 
are  ready;  the  grand-master  now  grants  the 
prayer  of  the  garrison,  that  it  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  post,  dismisses  the  mutin- 
ous Knights  and  orders  only  Romegas  to  re- 
main. 


La  Valette  speaks  to  him  as  a  dying  man 
who  explains  his  last  wishes.  Only  Romegas, 
who  has  brought  the  Order  nearly  to  ruin,  is 
in  a  position  to  rescue  it.  He  (La  Valette)  has 
chosen  him  for  his  successor,  and  gained  for 
him  the  weightiest  voices.  Romegas  is  now 
placed  on  the  standpoint  of  a  prince,  a  position 
he  is  capable  of  occupying,  and  recognizes 
now  how  obje6lionable  his  previous  condu6t 
has  been.  Ashamed  to  the  uttermost  by  the 
magnanimity  of  a  man  whom  he  had  so  thor- 
oughly misunderstood,  he  withdraws  with  the 
purpose  of  showing  by  his  a6ts  that  he  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  that  has  been 
placed  in  him. 

St.  Priest  appears  to  take  leave  of  the 
grand-master.  La  Valette  is  most  deeply 
moved.  He  discovers  himself  as  his  father, 
and  says  to  him  that  he  will  go  with  him  to 
meet  death  in  the  breach  of  St.  Elmo.  The 
choir  is  present. 


Romegas  advances  with  the  mutinous  Kn  ights 
and  the  deputies  from  St.  Elmo.  All  repent 
their  past  errors,  and  every  one  is  ready  to 
offer  himself  up  in  St.  Elmo  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  order.  The  choir  deepens  the 
Knights'  feelings  of  shame  by  discovering  to 
them  that  St.  Priest  is  the  son  of  the  grand- 
master, and  that  even  him  he  has  devoted  to 
death.  La  Valette  at  first  refuses  to  depart 
from  his  first  resolution,  till  he  is  convinced 
of  the  total  change  of  spirit  that  has  come 
over  the  Knights.  At  length  he  consents  that 
the  defenders  of  St.  Elmo  may  still  maintain 
the  defence  of  this  post,  and,  in  the  necessity 
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of  the  present  critical  circumstances,  devotes 
himself  to  maintaining  the  Order.  All  urge 
him  not  to  separate  himself  from  his  son. 
Every  one  is  ready  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
admirable  youth.  St.  Priest  reje61:s  the  offer 
and  remains  immovable.  His  whole  demeanor 
expresses  the  loftiest  enthusiasm.  La  Valette, 
also,  will  listen  to  no  personal  considerations. 
St.  Priest  takes  leave  of  the  grand-master 
and  Crequi. 


The  choir  alone,  in  its  state  of  highest  dig- 
nity, inspired  by  all  that  elevates  man — feeling 
of  duty,  knightly  spirit,  religion. 


News  from  St.  Elmo.  The  fort  is  being 
stormed.  Crequi  has  flown  to  St.  Elmo  to 
die  with  his  friend.  La  Valette  enters  in  a 
state  of  extreme  distress.  He  deeply  feels 
what  he  has  offered  up. 


St.  Elmo  is  taken.  A  Greek,  Laskaris,  of 
a  race  that  once  sat  on  the  Greek  throne, 
escapes,  at  imminent  peril  of  his  life,  from 
the  Turkish  host,  where  he  occupied  a  high 


position,  to  the  Maltese,  whose  heroism  he 
admires,  and  to  whose  religion  the  earliest 
impressions  of  his  childhood  attach  him.  He 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  incredible 
deeds  of  the  defenders  of  St.  Elmo,  of  the 
enormous  loss  of  the  Turks,  of  their  amaze- 
ment and  horror  when  they  became  aware  of 
the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  smallness  of 
the  number  of  its  defenders,  of  the  especially 
weighty  loss  of  the  enemy  in  the  person  of 
their  highest  and  most  experienced  com- 
mander, Dragut,  Bey  of  Tripoli,  who  fell 
during  the  siege.  From  Montalto's  treachery 
nothing  more  is  to  be  dreaded.  He  was  con- 
fronted by  St.  Priest  in  the  storming,  and  had 
met  his  reward. 


The  body  of  St.  Priest  has  been  rescued 
from  the  waves.  It  is  brought  in,  and  the 
Knights  accompany  it  in  mute  grief.  La 
Valette  rises  above  himself.  He  praises  the 
lofty  determination  of  his  illustrious  son,  sees 
sons  in  all  the  Knights,  and  confides  firmly  in 
the  strength  of  the  Order,  which  now  stands 
without  restridlion  and  for  all  time.  Through 
a  great  sacrifice  the  vi6lory  is  as  good  as 
secured,  as  it  was  in  the  Persian  war  by  the 
death  of  Leonidas.  Success  had  justified  his 
confidence  and  faith. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  idea  of  a  dramatic  delineation  of  the 
police  of  Paris  under  Louis  XIV  had  oc- 
cupied Schiller's  mind  for  a  considerable  time. 
Over  the  many-hued  crowd  and  tumult  of  the 
multitudinous  figures  of  every  description  con- 
stituting the  Parisian  world  the  police  was  to 
be  depi6led  as  hovering  like  a  being  of  some 
higher  nature,  whose  glance  sweeps  over  an 
immeasurable  field  and  penetrates  into  the 
most  secret  recesses,  just  as  if  nothing  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  its  comprehensive  arm. 


"  Paris  appears  in  its  totality.  The  utmost 
extremes  of  social  circumstances  and  moral 
conditions,  in  their  most  conspicuous  features 
and  most  charadleristic  aspe6ls,  enter  into  the 
representation — the  most  simple  innocence  as 
well  as  the  most  unnatural  vileness,  idyllic 
peacefulness  as  well  as  gloomy  despair." 

"  A  most  highly  complicated  crime,  involv- 
ing many  families,  which  in  the  progress  of 
investigation  becomes  ever  more  involved  and 
ever  brings  out  new  revelations  is  the  cardinal 
point  of  the  plot.  It  is  like  some  enormous 
tree  which  has  intertwined  its  branches  with 
those  of  other  trees  wide  around  it,  and  to 
uproot  which  one  requires  to  dig  up  a  whole 
tra6l.  So  is  Paris  excavated,  and  every  vari- 
ety of  existence  in  the  course  of  the  procedure 
brought  successively  to  light." 

"  The  case  is  apparently  insoluble,  but  Ar- 
genson — at  the  head  of  the  police,  after  caus- 
ing certain  data  to  be  given  him,  promises,  in 
confidence  in  his  power,  a  successful  issue  and 
gives  his  agents  their  commissions  forthwith." 

"  After  long  following-up  he  loses  the  trail 
of  the  chase,  and  sees  himself  in  danger  of 
not  being  able  to  keep  the  promise  so  confi- 
dently given.     But  at  this  conjun<5lure  destiny 
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itself  comes  into  play  and  drives  the  murderer 
into  the  hands  of  justice." 

"  Argenson  has  seen  mankind  too  frequently 
on  its  worst  side  to  be  able  to  have  an  elevated 
conception  of  human  nature.  He  has  become 
more  sceptical  in  regard  to  the  good  in  it,  but 
more  tolerant  to  the  evil ;  still  he  has  not  lost 
his  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  and  wherever  he 
meets  it  unequivocally,  he  is,  on  that  account, 
affe6led  all  the  more  sensibly.  He  comes  on 
a  case  of  this  kind  and  does  homage  to  proved 
virtue." 

In  the  course  of  the  piece  he  a])pears  as  a 
private  man.  Here  he  shows  himself  in  quite 
a  different  character — jovial  and  ready  to 
oblige,  deserving  of  good  will  and  respe6l, 
not  only  as  an  agreeable  companion,  but  as  a 
man  of  heart  and  intelledl;.  In  point  of  {a.€t 
he  does  find  a  heart  to  love  him,  and  his  ad- 
mirable condu6l  earns  for  him  a  wife  worthy 
of  his  love. 

"  The  minister  of  police,  like  a  father-con- 
fessor, becomes  acquainted  with  the  weak 
points  and  failings  in  many  families,  and, 
therefore,  has  need,  like  the  latter,  to  be  a 
man  of  the  highest  discretion — A  case  occurs, 
where  every  one  is  equally  amazed  and  terri- 
fied by  reason  of  his  apparent  omniscience, 
but  wherein  he  shows  himself  a  forbearing 
friend." 

"  Scene  showing  Argenson  with  a  philoso- 
pher and  an  author.  It  contains  a  comparison 
of  the  ideal  with  the  real,  wherein  is  shown 
the  superiority  of  the  realist  over  the  theo- 
rizer." 

' '  Occasionally  Argenson  warns  innocence 
as  well  as  guilt.  He  causes  spies  to  track, 
not  the  criminal  only,  but  also  such  unfortun- 
ates as  are  liable  to  become  criminal  through 
despair.  An  individual  of  this  class  comes 
before  him  in  utter  desperation,  to  whom  the 
police  shows  itself  in  the  character  of  a  rescu- 
ing Providence." 

"The  dark  side  also  of  police  administra- 
tion must  be  shown.  It  can  employ  deceit  to 
gain  its  ends,  the  innocent  can  suffer  through 
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it ;  it  is  often  compelled  to  make  use  of  base 
tools  and  to  employ  base  means.  Even  the 
crimes  of  its  own  officials  enjoy  a  certain  im- 
punity." 


Of  the  further  carrying  out  of  these  ideas  in 
all  their  comprehensiveness  we  find  no  trace 
in  Schiller's  papers,  but  on  the  contrary  the 
plan  of  a  drama  of  which  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  above  material  constitutes  the 
groundwork.  It  was  a  chara6teristic  of  Schil- 
ler that  his  first  thoughts  never  became  con- 
trafted  in  the  progress  of  execution,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  expanded  themselves — We  must 
therefore  believe  that  the  following  scheme  of 
a  drama  had  an  earlier  origin — probably  from 
the  reading  of  the  Causes  celebrcs  of  Pitaval — 
and  was  given  up  because  it  led  him  up  to 
these  ideas  that  offered  such  a  wealth  of  char- 
a6lers  and  situations. 


Narbonne  is  a  rich  and  respe6led  private 
gentleman  in  a  French  provincial  town — Bor- 
deaux, Lyons  or  Nantes, — a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  between  40  and  50.  He  enjoys  uni- 
versal esteem,  and  the  favorable  disposition 
which  people  had  to  his  deceased  brother, 
Pierre  Narbonne,  has  followed  the  name. 
He  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  house ;  for  his 
brother  left  no  heirs.  Two  of  the  latter' s 
children  perished  in  a  fire  through  careless- 
ness of  the  servants. 

After  Pierre's  death  Louis  was  sole  heir. 
He  was  absent  at  the  time  of  the  death,  but 
came  back  thereon  to  take  up  his  permanent 
abode  in  the  town. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  these  events, 
and  Narbonne  is  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage 
which  is  to  perpetuate  the  race.  His  affec- 
tions are  fixed  on  a  beautiful,  noble  and  rich 
young  lady,  Vi6loire  de  Pontis,  whose  parents 
feel  themselves  honored  by  the  proposal,  and 
gladly  promise  him  their  daughter. 

Six  years  before  a  young  man,  by  name 
Saint-Foix,  had  been  received  into  Narbonne's 
house  as  a  helpless  orphan,  and  had  received 
many  adls  of  kindness,  especially  a  good  edu- 
cation, from  him.  He  lived  with  him,  not  on 
the  footing  of  a  servant  but  of  a  poor  rela- 
tion, and  the  wliole  town  admired  Narbonne's 
generosity  to  the  young  man,  whom  people 
soon  began  to  envy. 


Saint-Foix  made  rapid  progress  in  the  edu- 
cation afforded  him  by  Narbonne.  He  showed 
an  admirable  disposition  both  of  head  and 
heart ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  mani- 
fested a  certain  aristocratic  pride,  which  was 
scarcely  becoming  in  a  poor,  adopted  orphan. 
He  was  full  of  grateful  reverence  for  his  bene- 
fa6lor,  but  evidenced  otherwise  no  sign  of  a 
feeling  of  subserviency  or  humiliation  ;  he  ap- 
peared, rather,  when  he  accepted  Narbonne's 
benefits  to  avail  himself  only  of  what  was  his 
by  right.  His  spirit  showed  itself  often  in 
arrogance,  and  a  certain  naivete  and  light- 
heartedness  was  liable  to  border  on  frivolity. 
He  was  extravagant,  free  and  jealous  of  his 
honor. 

Vi6loire  had  often  had  opportunities  of  see- 
ing this  Saint-Foix,  and  soon  felt  an  affe6lion 
for  him  which,  however,  appeared  to  be  hope- 
less. The  solicitation  of  her  hand  by  Nar- 
bonne, for  whom  she  had  a  peculiar  aversion, 
strengthened,  more  and  more,  her  feeling  for 
Saint-Foix,  who  was  often,  in  the  circum- 
stances, sent  to  her  by  Narbonne  himself. 
Saint-Foix  adored  Vi6loire  from  the  first  in- 
stant he  saw  her,  but  he  dared  not  raise  his 
hopes  to  her. 

He  had  learned  to  know  another  maiden, 
who  like  himself  was  parentless,  and  to  whom 
he  had  done  a  great  service.  For  her  he  had 
a  tender  friendship,  his  heart  being  divided 
between  her  and  Vi6toire ;  but  he  discrimi- 
nated very  easily  between  his  feelings  for  the 
two — 

By  the  numerous  household  of  Narbonne 
(among  whom  a  single  old  servant  of  Pierre 
Narbonne,  named  Thierry,  maintained  his 
place),  Saint-Foix  was  partly  hated,  partly 
envied  ;  only  one  female  among  them  had  a 
favorable  disposition  towards  him,  and  cher- 
ished views  on  his  hand.  She  was  much  older 
than  he,  and  had  no  other  claim  on  him  than 
the  little  fortune  she  could  share  with  him, 
and  which  had  not  been  earned  in  the  most 
honorable  way.     Her  name  was  Madelon. 

So  were  matters  circumstanced  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  piece. 


Madelon  has  returned  from  a  little  pilgrim- 
age in  which  she  had  sought  consolation  for 
her  disquietude.  A  bygone  unrighteous  acSl 
troubles  her  conscience ;  she  brings  no  con- 
solation back. 

She  finds  Narbonne  contented,  in  high  spir- 
its and  secure  ;    everything  seems  to  be  going 
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according  to  his  wish.  He  is  only  disturbed 
over  the  disappearance  of  a  trinket  which  he 
meant  to  present  to  his  bride,  and  he  purposes 
to  set  the  law  agoing  in  regard  to  it. 

Madelon  is  alarmed.  Let  the  law  rest !  says 
she.  "Accept  the  little  loss  cheerfully!" 
"It  is  no  little  loss."  "Take  it  then  as  a 
compensation  !  The  unbroken  continuance  of 
your  prosperity  has  long  troubled  me."  "I 
will  pursue  my  right."  "Your  right !"  sighs 
Madelon. 

Madelon  exhibits  still  greater  uneasiness, 
when  she  hears  that  a  gypsy  is  in  the  house, 
who  is  under  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  jewel. 
She  laments  sorely  that  she  had  not  been  here. 
''  Ah,  while  I  was  on  that  fruitless  pilgrimage 
in  order  to  gain  rest  for  my  heart,  I  have 
missed  the  only  opportunity  of  freeing  myself 
from  my  long  sorrow. ' ' 

Monsieur  de  Pontis,  bailiff  of  the  place,  and 
future  father-in-law  of  Narbonne,  comes  to 
institute  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  trinket.     This  is  gone  about  with 


all  formality  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
a6luary.  The  jewel  is  described,  the  house- 
hold examined  one  by  one,  and,  on  the  occa- 
sion, a  part  of  the  history  of  the  house  is 
brought  to  light.  The  account  of  Saint-Foix 
is  especially  remarkable.  His  history  is  nar- 
rated and  shows  Narbonne  in  the  light  of  a 
benefadlor.  He  seems  to  indulge  no  suspi- 
cion of  Saint-Foix. 

After  the  transa6lion  of  these  official  mat- 
ters, the  marriage  is  spoken  of.  Pontis  shows 
how  much  he  and  the  whole  town  honor  Nar- 
bonne, and  is  happy  in  the  thought  of  a  closer 
relation  with  him. 


Saint-Foix  in  conversation  with  the  old 
Thierry.  The  young  man  manifests  a  strange 
nervous  unrest ;  he  finds  the  house  too  narrow 
for  him ;  he  must  out  into  the  wider  world ; 
he  has,  moreover,  on  his  mind  something 
secret,  something  that  gives  him  a  feeling  of 
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insecurity,  that  shuns  the  light  and  oppresses 
him — something,  in  fa<5l,  that  looks  like  trouble 
of  conscience.  Especially  he  seems  to  accuse 
himself  of  great  ingratitude  towards  Narbonne. 
When  the  marriage  of  the  latter  is  referred  to 
his  uneasiness  becomes  extreme. 

His  scene  with  Thierry  seems  like  a  final 
leave-taking.  He  takes  farewell  even  of  the 
lifeless  objects,  and  tears  himself  away  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  excitement. 

Thierry  shakes  his  head,  and  seems  to  strug- 
gle against  a  suspicion  arising  in  his  mind. 
In  his  soliloquy  he  tells  how  it  was  in  the 
house  in  old  times,  and  how  it  is  now. 

Saint-Foix  with  Adelaide.  Traces  of  an 
innocent  affe6lion,  gratitude  of  the  girl,  sym- 
pathy of  the  youth.  She  details  her  lot ;  he. 
his.  Adelaide  has  escaped  from  a  dangerous 
gypsy  woman,  who  tyrannized  over  and  wished 
to  lead  her  into  wickedness.  Saint-Foix  had 
found  her  in  a  helpless  condition  and  brought 
her  to  good  people,  with  whom  she  still  re- 
mains in  secret. 


From  poverty  she  offers  for  sale  the  only 
valuable  she  has,  a  precious  piece  of  jewelry  ; 
the  goldsmith,  to  whom  she  brought  it,  recog- 
nizes it  lor  his  own  work  which  he  had  ex- 
ecuted for  the  wife  of  Narbonne,  gives  infor- 
mation to  this  efife6l,  and  this  causes  Adelaide 
to  be  arrested. 


The  police  officers  appear  and  order  Ade- 
laide to  follow  them  to  the  bailiff.  Saint- 
Foix  opposes  this  in  vain. 


Vi6loire  and  her  mother.  Viftoire  shows 
her  abhorrence  for  Narbonne's  addresses,  on 
account  of  which  the  whole  world  envies  her. 
One  can  dete6t  in  her,  independently  of  her 
aversion  to  the  person  of  Narbonne,  a  secret 
but  hopeless  regard  for  some  one  else. 


Pontis  comes  and  tells  that  they  are  on  the 
track  of  the  stolen  ornament. 

Adelaide  is  brought  in  and  as  Pontis  pro- 
ceeds to  hear  her,  Saint-Foix  comes  to  Vic- 
toire  in  great  excitement  to  call  on  her  for  aid 


to,  and  intercession  in  behalf  of  Adelaide.  A 
most  affedting  scene  between  the  two  which 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  their  mutual  love. 


Narbonne  enters  during  this  scene  and  dis- 
covers Saint-Foix  his  rival. 


Pontis  enters  after  the  hearing  is  concluded 
and  declares  Saint-Foix  an  accomplice.  Nar- 
bonne hears  that  a  portion  of  the  stolen  jew- 
elry has  been  found  ;  but  when  he  sees  the 
jewel  referred  to  he  is  utterly  confounded. 


Scene  between  Pontis  and  Narbonne.  The 
latter  affedls  generosity,  wishes  a  stop  to  be 
put  to  the  investigation,  and  that  both  the 
suspe6led  persons  be  shipped  off  to  the  col- 
onies. Pontis  insists  on  the  closest  investiga- 
tion. While  they  are  still  together,  it  is  re- 
ported to  the  bailiff  that  the  gypsy  woman 
has  been  brought  in,  and  that  Adelaide  on 
seeing  her  had  betrayed  extreme  terror. 


Madelon  and  Narbonne.  Madelon  has  re- 
cognized the  gypsy  as  the  woman  to  whom 
she  had  given  over  both  the  children  of  Pierre 
Narbonne,  when  she  made  her  escape  by 
springing  from  the  burning  house,  giving  out 
that  they  had  both  perished  in  the  flames.  It 
is  now  discovered  that  Adelaide  is  the  daughter, 
but  the  fate  of  the  boy  is  still  a  mystery. 


Pontis  enters  and  announces  that  Adelaide 
and  Saint-Foix  have  recognized  each  other  as 
brother  and  sister,  and  that  the  gypsy  had 
received  them  fifteen  years  previously.  Saint- 
Foix  spent  only  five  years  with  her,  having 
escaped  when  he  was  in  his  tenth  year. 


Narbonne  wishes  now  to  interfere  and  check 
any  further  investigation  ;  Pontis,  on  the  other 
hand,  insists  that  the  parents  of  the  children 
must  be  discovered  and  bethinks  himself  of 
the  jewel. 
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Narbonne  advises  Saint-Foix  and  Adelaide 
to  escape  secretly,  but  they  both  refuse  to 
do  so. 


Narbonne  and  Madelon.  Madelon  has 
recognized  the  children  and  urges  on  Nar- 
bonne to  adopt  them  as  his  own  and  make 
them  his  heirs.  Narbonne  is  in  the  utmost 
perplexity ;  he  knows  of  no  way  out  of  his 
difficulties  but  through  the  death  of  Madelon, 
and  murders  her. 


The  children  of  the  house  are  recognized 
and  brought  in  triumph  by  a  crowd  to 
Narbonne. 


The  murderer  of  Pierre  Narbonne  knows 
of  a  secret  door  admitting  to  Louis  Narbonne's 
chamber ;  he  has  entered  by  this  way,  dis- 
covered the  jewel  lying  there,  and  gone  off 


with  it.  He  leaves  behind  a  few  lines  ad- 
dressed to  Narbonne,  wherein  he  shows  that 
he  must  now  go  into  the  wide  world,  being 
compelled  to  flee  on  account  of  a  murder. 
He  is  arrested  in  the  course  of  his  flight,  a 
consequence  of  the  police  arrangements. 


Narbonne  finds  in   his  chamber  traces  of 
the  murderer. 


Pontis    announces    triumphantly    the    dis- 
covery of  the  jewel. 


Narbonne,  in  vain,  endeavors  to  escape. 
He  and  the  murderer  are  confronted  with 
each  other.  An  attempt  he  makes  to  kill 
himself  is  frustrated.  He  is  completely  un- 
masked and  given  over  to  justice.  Saint- 
Foix  rescues  the  hand  of  Vidloire. 
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ACT    I. 


The  Diet  at  Cracow. 

SCENE  I. —  On  tlie  rising  of  the  curtain,  the 
Polish  Diet  is  discovered,  seated  in  the  great 
Senate  Hall.  On  a  raised  platform,  elevated 
by  three  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a  canopy, 
is  the  imperial  throne ;  the  escutcheons  of 
Poland  and  Lithuania  suspended  on  each 
side.  The  King  seated  upon  the  throne  ;  on 
his  right  and  left  hand  his  ten  royal  officers 
standing  on  the  platform.  Below  the  plat- 
form the  Bishops,  Palatines,  and  Castel- 
lans seated  on  each  side  of  the  stage.  Oppo- 
site to  these  stand  the  Provincial  Deputies, 
/;/  a  double  line,  uncovered.  All  armed. 
The  Archbishop  of  Gnesen,  as  the  Primate 
of  the  kingdom,  is  seated  next  the  Prose e- 
niutn  ;  his   Chaplain  behind  him,  bearing  a 


golden  cross. 


hath 


Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     Thus,  then, 
this  tempestuous  Diet  been 
Conduced  safely  to  a  prosperous  close ; 
And  king  and  commons  part  as  cordial  friends. 
The  nobles  have  consented  to  disarm, 
And  straight  disband  the  dangerous  Rocoss*; 
Whilst   our  good    king   his  sacred   word  has 

pledged. 
That  every  just  complaint  shall  have  redress. 


And  now  that  all  is  peace  at  home,  we  may 
Look  to  the  things  that  claim  our  care  abroad. 


*  An  insurrectionary  muster  of  the  nobles. 


Is  it  the  will  of  the  most  High  Estates, 
That  Prince  Demetrius,  who  hath  advanced 
A  claim  to  Russia's  crown,  as  Ivan's  son, 
Should  at  their  bar  appear,  and  in  the  face 
Of  this  august  assembly  prove  his  right  ? 

Castellan  of  Cracow.     Honor  and  justice 
both  demand  he  should  ; 
It  were  unseemly  to  refuse  his  prayer. 

Bishop  of  Wermeland.     The  documents 
on  which  he  rests  have  been 
Examined,  and  are  found  authentic.     We 
May  give  him  audience. 

Several  Deputies.      Nay !     We   must,  we 

must ! 
Leo  Sapieha.    To  hear  is  to  admit  his  right. 
Odowalskv.  And  not 

To  hear  is  to  reje6l  his  claims  unheard. 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     Is  it  your  will 
that  he  have  audience? 
I  ask  it  for  the  second  time — and  third. 

Imperial  Chancellor.    Let  him  stand  forth 

before  our  throne ! 
Senators. 
Deputies.     Yes,  yes  ! 

\_The  Imperial  Grand  Marshal  beckons 
with  his  baton  to  the  door-keeper,  who 
goes  out. 

Sapieha  {to  the  Chancellor).    Write  down. 

my  lord, 
That  here  I  do  protest  against  this  step, 
And  all  that  may  ensue  therefrom,  to  mar 
The  peace  of  Poland's  state,  and  Moscow's 

crown. 


And  speak ! 

Let  him  be  heard  ! 
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\_Entc7-  Demetrius.     Advances   some  steps 
towafds  the  throne,  and  makes  three  bows, 
with  his  head  uncovered,  first  to  the  KiNc;, 
next  to  the   Senators,   and  then  to  the 
Deputies,  wlio  all  severally  answer  with 
an  inclination  of  the  head.     He  then  takes 
up  his  position  so  as  to  keep  within  his  eye 
a  great  proportion  of  the  assemblage,  and 
yet  not  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  tJirone. 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen.      Prince  Dmitri, 
son  of  Ivan  !   if  the  pomp 
Of  this  great  Diet  scare  thee,  or  a  sight 
So  noble  and  majestic  chain  thy  tongue, 
Thou   may'st  —  for    this  the    Senate  have  al- 

low'd — 
Choose  thee  a  proxy,  wheresoe'er  thou  list, 
And  do  thy  mission  by  another's  lips. 

Demetrius.     My  Lord  Archbishop,  I  stand 
here  to  claim 
A  kingdom,  and  the  state  of  royalty. 
'Tvvould  ill  beseem  me,  should  I  quake  before 
A  noble  people,  and  its  king  and  senate. 
I  ne'er  have  view'd  a  circle  so  august, 
But  the  sight  swells  my  heart  within  my  breast, 
And  not  appals  me.     The  more  worthy  ye, 
To  me  ye  are  welcome  ;  I  can  ne'er 
Address  my  claim  to  nobler  auditory. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     —  —  The  au- 
gust Republic 
Is  favorably  bent.    —   —   —  —   —  — 

Demetrius.     Most    puissant    king !     Most 
worthy  and  most  potent 
Bishops  and  palatines,  and  my  good  lords, 
The  deputies  of  the  august  Republic  ! 
It  gives  me  pause  and  wonder,  to  behold 
Myself,  Czar  Ivan's  son,  now  stand  before 
The  Polish  people  in  their  Diet  here. 
Both  realms  were  sunder' d  by  a  bloody  hate. 
And,  whilst  my  father  lived,  no  peace  might  be. 
Yet  now  hath  Heaven  so  order'd  these  events. 
That  I,  his  blood,  who  with  my  nurse's  milk 
Imbibed  the  ancestral  hate,  appear  before  you, 
A  fugitive,  compelled  to  seek  my  rights 
Even  here,  in  Poland's  heart.     Then,  ere  I 

speak. 
Forget  magnanimously  all  rancours  past. 
And  that  the  Czar,  whose  son  I  own  myself, 
Roll'd  war's  red  billows  to  your  very  homes 
I  stand  before  you,  sirs,  a  prince  despoil'd. 
I  ask  prote6lion.     The  oppressed  may  urge 
A  sacred  claim  on  every  noble  breast. 
And  who  in  all  earth's  circuit  shall  be  just. 
If  not  a  people  great  and  valiant, — one 
In  plenitude  of  power  so  free,  it  needs 
To  render  'count  but  to  itself  alone, 
And  may,  unchallenged,  lend  an  open  ear 


And  aiding  hand  to  fair  humanity. 

Archbishop  of   Gnesen.     Vou  do  allege 

you  are  Czar  Ivan's  son. 
And,  truly,  nor  your  bearing  nor  your  speech 
Gainsays  the  lofty  title  that  you  urge. 
But  shows  us  that  you  are  indeed  his  son. 
And  you  shall  find  that  the  Republic  bears 
A  generous  spirit.      She  has  never  quail'd 
To  Russia  in  the  field  !     She  loves,  alike. 
To  be  a  noble  foe — a  cordial  friend. 

Demetrius.     Ivan  Wasilowitch,  the  mighty 

Czar 
Of  Moscow,  took  five  spouses  to  his  bed. 
In  the  long  years  that  spared  him  to  the  throne. 
The  first,  a  lady  of  the  heroic  line 
Of  Romanoff,  bore  him  Feodor,  who  reign'd 
After  his  father's  death.     One  only  son, 
Dmitri,  the  last  blossom  of  his  strength. 
And  a  mere  infant  when  his  father  died, 
Was  born  of  Marfa,  of  Nagori's  line. 
Czar  Feodor,  a  youth,  alike  effeminate 
In  mind  and  body,  left  the  reins  of  power 
To  his  chief  equerry,  Boris  Godunow, 
Who  ruled  his  master  with  most  crafty  skill. 
Feodor  was  childless,  and  his  barren  bride 
Denied  all  prospect  of  an  heir.     Thus,  when 
The  wily  Boiar,  by  his  fawning  arts, 
Had  coil'd  himself  into  the  people's  favor. 
His  wishes  soar'd  as  high  as  to  the  throne. 
Between  him  and  his  haught)-  hopes  there  stood 
A  youthful  prince,  the  young  Demetrius 
Iwanowitsch,  who  with  his  mother  lived 
At  Uglitsch,  where  her  widowhood  was  passed. 

Now,  when  his  fatal  purpose  was  matured, 
He  sent  to  Uglitsch  ruffians,  charged  to  put 
The  Czarowitsch  to  death.    —   —   — 
One  night,  when  all  was  hush'd,  the  castle's 

wing 
Where  the  young  prince,  apart  from  all  the 

rest. 
With  his  attendants  lay,  was  found  on  fire. 
The    raging   flames   engulph'd    the  pile — the 

prince. 
Unseen,  unheard,  was  spirited  away. 
And  all  the  world  lamented  him  as  dead. 
All  Moscow  knows  these  things  to  be  the  truth. 
Archbishop   of   Gnesen.     Yes,   these   are 

fa  its  familiar  to  us  all. 
The  rumor  ran  abroad,  both  far  and  near, 
That  Prince  Demetrius  perished  in  the  flames. 
When   Uglitsch  was  destroy'd.     And,  as  hi^ 

death 
Raised  to  the  throne  the  Czar  who  fills  it  now, 
Fame  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  on  him 
This  murder  foul  and  pitiless.      But  yet, 
His  death  is  not  the  business  now  in  hand  ! 
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This  prince  is  living  still !     He  lives  in  you  ! 
So  runs  your  plea.     Now  bring  us  to  the  proofs ! 
Whereby  do  you  attest  that  you  are  he  ? 
What  are  the  signs  by  which  you  shall   be 

known  ? 
How  'scaped  you  those  were  sent  to  hunt  you 

down, 
And  now,  when  sixteen  years  are  passed,  and 

you 
Well  nigh  forgot,  emerge  to  light  once  more? 
Demetrius.      'Tis    scarce    a    year    since    I 

have  known  myself; 
I  lived  a  secret  to  myself  till  then, 
Surmising  nought  of  my  imperial  birth. 
I  was  a  monk  with  monks,  close  pent  within 
The  cloister's  precin6ls,  when  I  first  began 
To  waken  to  consciousness  of  self. 
My  impetuous  spirit  chafed  against  the  bars, 
A.nd  the  high  blood  of  princes  'gan  to  course 
In  strange  unbidden  moods  along  my  veins. 
At  length  I  flung  the  monkish  cowl  aside. 
And  fled  to  Poland,  where  the  noble  Prince 
Of  Sendomir,  the  generous,  the  good. 
Took  me  as  guest  into  his  princely  house. 
And  train'd  me  up  to  noble  deeds  of  arms. 
Archbishop  OF  Gnesen.     How?    You  still 

ignorant  of  what  you  were? 
Yet  ran  the  rumor  then  on  every  side. 
That  Prince  Demetrius  was  still  alive. 
Czar  Boris  trembled  on  his  throne,  and  sent 


His  sassafs  to  the  frontiers,  to  keep 
Sharp  watch  on  every  traveller  that  stirr'd. 
Had  not  the  tale  its  origin  with  you? 
Did  you  not  give  the  rumor  birth  yourself? 
Had  you  not  named  to  any  that  you  were 
Demetrius? 

Demetrius.     I  relate  that  which  I  know. 
If  a  report  went  forth  I  was  alive. 
Then  had  some  god  been  busy  with  the  fame. 
Myself  I  knew  not.     In  the  prince's  house. 
And  in  the  throng  of  his  retainers  lost, 
I  spent  the  pleasant  springtime  of  my  youth. 
—   —   —   —    In  silent  homage 
My  heart  was  vow'  d  to  his  most  lovely  daughter ; 
Yet  in  those  days  it  never  dreamt  to  raise 
Its  wildest  thoughts  to  happiness  so  high. 
My  passion  gave  offence  to  her  betrothed. 
The  Castellan  of  Lemberg.     He  with  taunts 
Chafed  me,  and  in  the  blindness  of  his  rage 
Forgot  himself  so  wholly  as  to  strike  me. 
Thus  savagely  provoked,  I  drew  my  sword  ; 
He,  blind  with  fury,  rushed  upon  the  blade. 
And  perished  there  by  my  unwitting  hand. 

Meischek.     Yes,  it  was  even  so.  — 

Demetrius.    Mine  was  the  worst  mischance  ! 
A  nameless  youth, 
A  Russian  and  a  stranger,  I  had  slain 
A  grandee  of  the  empire — in  the  house 
Of  my  kind  patron  done  a  deed  of  blood, 
And  sent  to  death  his  son-in-law  and  friend 
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My  innocence  avail'd  not ;  not  the  pity 
Of  all  his  household,  nor  his  kindness — his, 
The  noble  Palatine's, — could  save  my  life; 
For  it  was  forfeit  to  the  law,  that  is. 
Though  lenient  to  the  Poles,  to  strangers  stern. 
Judgment  was  pass'd  on  me — that  judgment 

death. 
I  knelt  upon  the  scaffold,  by  the  block ; 
To  the  fell  headsman's  sword  I  bared  my  throat, 
And  in  the  a6l  disclosed  a  cross  of  gold, 
Studded  with  precious  gems,  which  had  been 

hung 
About  my  neck  at  the  baptismal  font. 
This  sacred  pledge  of  Christian  redemption 
I  had,  as  is  the  custom  with  my  people, 
Worn  on  my  neck  conceal'd,  where'er  I  went. 
From  my  first  hours  of  infancy  ;  and  now. 
When  from  sweet  life  I  was  compell'd  to  part, 
I  grasped  it  as  my  only  stay,  and  press' d  it 
With  passionate  devotion  to  my  lips. — 

[  The  Poles  intimate  their  sympathy  by  dumb 

show. 
The  jewel  was  observed ;    its  sheen  and  worth 
Awaken 'd  curiosity  and  wonder. 
They  set  me  free,  and  questioned  me  ;  yet  still 
I  could  not  call  to  memory  a  time 
I  had  not  worn  the  jewel  on  my  person. 
Now  it  so  happened,  that  three  Boiars,  who 
Had  fled  from  the  resentment  of  their  Czar, 
Were  on  a  visit  to  my  lord  at  Sambor. 
They  saw  the  trinket, — recognized  it,  by 
Nine  emeralds,  alternately  inlaid 
With  amethysts,  to  be  the  very  cross 
Which  Ivan  Westislowsky  at  the  font 
Hung  on  the  neck  of  the  Czar's  youngest  son. 
They  scrutinized  me  closer,  and  were  struck 
To  find  me  marked  with  one  of  nature's  freaks, 
For  my  right  arm  is  shorter  than  my  left. 
Now,  being  closely  plied  with  questions,  I 
Bethought  me  of  a  little  psalter,  which 
I  carried  from  the  cloister  when  I  fled. 
Within  this  book  were  certain  words  in  Greek, 
Inscribed  there  by  the  Igumen  himself. 
What  the\'  imported  was  unknown  to  me. 
Being  ignorant  of  the   language.     Well,  the 

psalter 
Was  sent  for,  brought,  and  the  inscription  read. 
It  bore,  that  Brother  Wasili  Philaret, 
(Such  was  my  cloister-name,)  who  own'd  the 

book, 
Was  Prince  Demetrius,  Ivan's  youngest  son, 
By  Andrei,  an  honest  Diak,  saved 
By  stealth  in  that  red  night  of  massacre. 
Proofs  of  the  fa6l  lay  carefully  preserved 
Within  two  convents,  whic:h  were  pointed  out. 
On  this  the  Boiars  at  my  feet  fell  down. 


Won  by  the  force  of  these  resistless  proofs, 
And  hail'd  me  as  the  offspring  of  their  Czar. 
So,  from  the  yawning  gulphs  of  black  despair. 
Fate  raised  me  up  to  Fortune's  topmost  heights. 

Archbishop  of  Gnesen.    —  —  —  —  — 

Demetrius.     And    now   the   mists  cleared 
off,  and  all  at  once 
Memories  on  memories  started  into  life, 
In  the  remotest  back-ground  of  the  past. 
And,  like  some  city's  spires,  that  gleam  afar 
In  golden  sunshine  when  nought  else  is  seen, 
So  in  my  soul  two  images  grew  bright. 
The  loftiest  sun-peaks  in  the  shadowy  past. 
I  saw  myself  escaping  one  dark  night. 
And  a  red  lurid  flame  lit  up  the  gloom 
Of  midnight  darkness  as  I  looked  behind  me. 
A  memory  'twas  of  very  earliest  youth. 
For  what  preceded  or  came  after  it 
In  the  long  distance  utterly  was  lost. 
In  solitary  brightness  there  it  stood, 
A  ghastly  beacon  light  on  memory's  waste. 
Yet  I  remember' d  how,  in  later  years. 
One  of  my  comrades  called  me,  in  his  wrath. 
Son  of  the  Czar.     I  took  it  as  a  jest. 
And  with  a  blow  avenged  it  at  the  time. 
All  this  now  flash'd  like  lightning  on  my  soul. 
And  told  with  dazzling  certainty,  that  I 
Was  the  Czar's  son,  so  long  reputed  dead. 
With  this  one  word  the  clouds  that  had  per- 
plexed 
My  strange   and    troubled    life  were   cleared 

away. 
Nor  merely  by  these  signs,  for  such  deceive  ; 
But  in  my  soul,  in  my  proud  throbbing  heart, 
I  felt  within  me  coursed  the  blood  of  kings ; 
And  sooner  will  I  drain  it  drop  by  drop. 
Than  bate  one  jot  my  title  to  the  crown. 

Archbishop  of   Gnesen.      And   shall    we 
trust  a  scroll,  which  might  have  found 
Its  way  by  merest  chance  into  your  hands, 
Back'd  by  the  tale  of  some  poor  runagates? 
Forgive  me,  noble  youth  !     Your  tone,  I  grant. 
And  bearing,  are  not  those  of  one  who  lies ; 
Still  you  in  this  may  be  yourself  deceived. 
Well  may  the  heart  be  pardoned,  that  beguiles 
Itself  in  plaving  for  so  high  a  stake. 
What  hostage  do  you  tender  for  )our  word  ? 

Demetrius.     I  tender  fifty,  who  will  give, 
their  oaths, — 
All  Piasts  to  a  man,  and  free-born  Poles 
Of  spotless  reputation, — each  of  whom 
Is  ready  to  enforce  what  I  have  urged. 
There  sits  the  noble  Prince  of  Sendomir, 
And  at  his  side  the  Castellan  of  Lublin  ; 
Let  them  declare,  if  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 
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Archbishop  of  Gnesen.     How  seem  these 
things  to  the  august  Estates  ? 
To  the  enforcement  of  such  numerous  proofs 
Doubt   and    mistrust,    methinks,    must    needs 

give  way. 
Long  has  a  creeping  rumor  fiU'd  the  world, 
That  Dmitri,  Ivan's  son,  is  still  alive. 
The  Czar  himself  confirms  it  by  his  fears. 
— Before  us  stands  a  youth,  in  age  and  mien, 
Even  to  the  very  freak  that  nature  play'd, 
The  lost  heir's  counterpart,  and  of  a  soul 
Whose  noble  stamp  keeps  rank  with  his  high 

claims. 
He    left    the    cloister's    precin6ls,    urged    by 

strange 
Mysterious  promptings  ;  and  this  monk-train' d 

boy 
Was  straight   distinguish' d    for   his   knightly 

feats. 
He  shows  a  trinket  which  the  Czarowitsch 
Once  wore,  and  one  that  never  left  his  side  ; 
A  written  witness,  too,  by  pious  hands. 
Gives  us  assurance  of  his  princely  birth  ; 
And,    stronger    still,    from    his    unvarnish'd 

speech 
And  open  brow  Truth  makes  his  best  appeal. 
Such  traits  as  these  Deceit  doth  never  don ; 
It  masks  its  subtle  soul  in  vaunting  words. 
And  in  the  high-gloss'd  ornaments  of  speech. 
No  longer  then  can  I  withhold  the  title. 
Which    he    with    circumstance     and     justice 

claims ; 
And,  in  the  exercise  of  my  old  right, 
I  now,  as  Primate,  give  him  the  first  voice. 

Archbishop  of  Lemberg.     My  voice  goes 
with  the  Primate's. 

Several  Voices.  So  does  mine. 

Several  Palatines.    And  mine  ! 

Odowalsky.  And  mine  ! 

Deputies.  And  all ! 

Sapieha.  My  gracious  sirs  ! 

Weigh  well  ere  you  decide  !     Be  not  so  hasty  ! 
It  is  not  meet,  the  council  of  the  realm 
Be  hurried  on  to    —   —   — 

Odowalsky.  There  is  nothing  here 

For  us  to  weigh ;  all  has  been  fully  weigh' d. 
The  proofs  demonstrate  incontestably. 
This  is  not  Moscow,  sirs  !    No  despot  here 
Keeps  our  free  souls  in  manacles.      Here  Truth 
May  walk  by  day  or  night  with  brow  ere6l. 
I  will  not  think,  my  lords,  in  Cracow  here, 
Here  in  the  very  Diet  of  the  Poles, 
That  Moscow's  Czar  should  have  obsequious 
slaves. 

Demetrius.     Oh,  take  my  thanks,  ye  rev- 
erend senators ! 


That    ye    have    lent    your  credence    to  these 

proofs ; 
And  if  I  be  indeed  the  man  whom  I 
Protest  myself,  oh  then,  endure  not  this 
Audacious  robber  should  usurp  my  seat, 
Or  longer  desecrate  that  sceptre,  which 
To  me,  as  the  true  Czarowitsch,  belongs. 


Yes,  justice   lies  within    me, — you   have    the 

power 
'Tis  the  most  dear  concern  of  every  state 
And    throne,    that    right    should   everywhere 

prevail. 
And  all  men  in  the  world  possess  their  own. 
For   there,   where   Justice   holds  uncumber'd 

sway. 
There  each  enjoys  his  heritage  secure, 
And  over  every  house  and  every  throne 
Law,  truth,  and  order  keep  their  angel  watch. 


It  is  the  key-stone  of  the  world's  wide  arch, 
The  one  sustaining  and  sustained  by  all. 
Which,  if  it  fall,  brings  all  in  ruin  down. 


(^Ansivcrs  of  Senators,  giving  assent  to  Deme- 
trius.) 
Demetrius.     Oh    look   on    me,    renowned 
Sigismund  ! 

Great  king,  on  thine  own  bosom  turn  thine 
eyes. 

And  in  my  destiny  behold  thine  own. 

Thou,  too,  hast  known  the  rude  assaults  of 
Fate; 

Within  a  prison  earnest  thou  to  the  world ; 

Thy  earliest  glances  fell  on  dungeon  walls. 

Thou,  too,  hadst  need  of  friends  to  set  thee 
free. 

And  raise  thee  from  a  prison  to  a  throne. 

These  didst  thou  find.     The  noble  kindness 
thou 

Didst  reap  from  them,  oh,  testify  to  me ! 


And  you,  ye  grave  and  honor'd  councillors, 
Most  reverend  bishops,  ])illars  of  the  church. 
Ye  palatines  and  castellans  of  fame. 
The  moment  has  arrived,  by  one  high  deed 
To  reconcile  two  nations  long  estranged. 
Yours  be  the   glorious   boast,    that    Poland's 

power 
Hath  given  the  Moscovites  their  Czar,  and  in 
The  neighbour,  who  oppress' d  you  as  a  foe. 
Secure  an  ever-grateful  friend.      And  you. 
The  deputies  of  the  august  Republic, 
Saddle  your  steeds  of  fire  !    Leap  to  your  seats  ! 
To  you  expand  high  fortune's  golden  gates; 
I  will  divide  the  foeman's  spoil  with  you. 
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Moscow  is  rich  in  plunder ;  measureless 
In  gold  and  gems,  the  treasures  of  the  Czar; 
I  can  give  royal  guerdons  to  my  friends, 
And  I  will  give  them  too.     When  I,  as  Czar, 
Set  foot  within  the  Kremlin,  then,  I  swear, 
The  poorest  of  you  all,  that  follows  me. 
Shall  robe  himself  in  velvet  and  in  sables ; 
With  costly  pearls  his  housings  shall  he  deck, 
And  silver  be  the  metal  of  least  worth. 
That  he  shall  shoe  his  horses'  hoofs  withal. 
\^Great    commotion    among    the    Deputies. 

KoRELA,  Hctman  of  the  Cossacks,  declares 

himself  ready  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 

ati  army. 
Odowalsky.      How  !    shall   we   leave   the 

Cossack  to  despoil  us 
At  once  of  glory  and  of  booty  both  ? 

We've  made  a  truce  with  Tartar  and  with  Turk, 
And  from  the  Swedish  power  have  nought  to 

fear. 
Our  martial  spirit  has  been  wasting  long 
In  slothful  peace  ;  our  swords  are  red  with  rust. 
Up  !  and  invade  the  kingdom  of  the  Czar, 
And  win  a  grateful  and  true-plighted  friend, 
Whilst  we  augment  our  country's  might  and 
glory. 
Many  Deputies.    War !  War  with  Moscow ! 
Others.  Be  it  so  resolved  ! 

On  to  the  votes  at  once  ! 

Sapieha  (rises).  Grand  Marshal,  please 

To  order  silence  !     I  desire  to  speak. 
A   CROWD   OF   Voices.      War !    War   with 

Moscow  ! 
Sapieha.  Nay,  I  will  be  heard. 

Ho,  Marshal,  do  your  duty  ! 

[  Great  tumult  within  and  outside  the  hall. 
Grand  Marshal.  'Tis,  you  see, 

Quite  fruitless. 

Sapieha.  What?    The  Marshal's  self 

suborn'd? 
Is  this  our  Diet,  then,  no  longer  free? 
Throw  down  your  staff,  and  bid  this  brawling 

cease  ! 
I  charge  you,  on  your  office,  to  obey ! 

\_The  Grand  Marshal  casts  his  baton  into 
the  centre  of  the  hall ;  the  tumult  abates. 
What  whirling  thoughts,   what  mad   resolves 

are  these  ? 
Stand  we  not  now  at  peace  with   Moscow's 

Czar? 
Myself,  as  your  imperial  envoy,  made 
A-  treaty  to  endure  for  twenty  years ; 
I  raised  this  right  hand,  that  you  see,  aloft, 
In  solemn  pledge,  within  the  Kremlin's  walls; 
And  fairly  hath  the  Czar  maintain'd  his  word. 


What  is  sworn  faith — what  compadls,  treaties, 

when 
A  solemn  Diet  tramples  on  them  all  ? 

Demetrius.      Prince   Leo   Sapieha!     You 

concluded 
A  bond  of  peace,   you  say,   with  Moscow's 

Czar? 
That  did  you  not ;  for  I,  I  am  that  Czar. 
In  me  is  Moscow's  majesty  ;    I  am 
The  son  of  Ivan,  and  his  rightful  heir. 
Would  the  Poles  treat  with  Russia  for  a  peace. 
Then  must  they  treat  with  me  !  Your  compadt's 

null, 
As  being  made  with  one  whose  title's  null. 
Odowalsky.     What  reck  we  of  your  treaty? 

So  we  will'd 
When  it  was  made — our  wills  are  changed  to- 
day. 
Sapieha.  Is  it,  then,  come  to  this?    If  none 

beside 
Will  stand  for  justice,  thein,  at  least,  will  I. 
I'll  rend  the  woof  of  cunning  into  shreds, 
And  lay  its  falsehoods  open  to  the  day. 
Most  reverend  Primate !  art  thou,  canst  thou 

be 
So  simple-soul'd,  or  canst  thou  so  dissemble? 
Are  ye  so  credulous,  my  lords?     My  liege. 
Art   thou  so  weak  ?     Ye  know  not — will  not 

know, 
Ye  are  the  puppets  of  the  wily  Waywode 
Of  Sendomir,  who  rear'd  this  spurious  Czar, 
Whose  measureless  ambition,  while  we  speak, 
Clutches  in  thought  the  spoils  of   Moscow's 

wealth. 
Is't  left  for  me  to  tell  you,  that  even  now 
The  league  is  made  and  sworn  betwixt  the 

twain, — 
The  pledge  the  Waywode' s  youngest  daughter's 

hand  ? 
And  shall  our  great  Republic  blindly  rush 
Into  the  perils  of  an  unjust  war, 
To  aggrandize  the  Waywode,  and  to  crown 
His  daughter  as  the  Empress  of  the  Czar? 
There's  not  a  man   he   has  not   bribed   and 

bought. 
He  means  to  rule  the  Diet,  well  I  know; 
I  see  his  fa6lion  rampant  in  this  hall. 
And,  as  'twere  not  enough  that  he.controll'd 
The  Seym  Walmy  by  a  majority. 
He's  girt  the  Diet  with  three  thousand  horse. 
And  all  Cracow  is  swarming  like  a  hive 
With  his  sworn  feudal  vassals.     Even  now 
They  throng  the  halls  and  chamber  where  we 

sit, 
To  hold  our  liberty  of  speech  in  awe. 
Yet  stirs  no  fear  in  my  undaunted  heart ; 
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And  while  the  blood  keeps  current  in  my  veins, 
I  will  maintain  the  freedom  of  my  voice  ! 
Let  those  who  think  like  men  come  stand  by 

me  ! 
Whilst  I  have  life,  shall  no  resolve  be  pass'd 
That  is  at  war  with  justice  and  with  reason. 
'Twas  I  that  ratified  the  peace  with  Moscow, 
And  I  will  hazard  life  to  see  it  kept. 

Odowalsky.    Give  him  no  further  hearing  ! 
Take  the  votes  ! 

[7%<?  Bishops  of  Cracow  andWiLissA  rise, 
and  descend  each  to  his  own  side,  to  collect 
the  votes 
Many.     War,  war  with  Moscow  ! 
Archbishop  of  Gnesen  {to  Sapieha).  Noble 
sir,  give  way  ! 
You  see  the  mass  are  hostile  to  your  views ; 
Then  do  not  force  a  profitless  division  ! 
Imperial  High  Chancellor  {descends  from 
the  throne,  to  Sapieha). 


The  king  entreats  you  will  not  press  the  point, 
Sir  Waywode,  to  division  in  the  Diet. 

Doorkeeper  {aside  to  Odowalsky). 
Keep    a    bold    front,   and    fearless — summon 

those 
That    wait  without.     All   Cracow  stands   by 
you. 

Imperial  High  Chancellor  {to  Sapieha). 
Such  excellent  decrees  have  passed  before: 
Oh,  cease,  and  for  their  sake,  so  fraught  with 

Unite  your  voice  with  the  majority ! 

Bishop  of  Cracow  {has  collected  the  votes  on 
his  side). 
On  this  right  bench  are  all  unanimous. 

Sapieha.     And  let  them,  to  a  man  ! — Yet  I 
say.  No ! 
I  urge  my  veto — I  break  up  the  Diet. 
Stay  further  progress  !     Null  and  void  are  all 
The  resolutions  pass'd 
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[  Gene7'al  commotion ;  the  King  descends  from 
the  tlirone,  the  barrieis  arc  broken  down, 
and  there  arises  a  tumiiltiious  iipi'oar. 
Deputies  draiu  their  siuords,  and  threaten 
Sapieha  with  them.  The  Bishops  inter- 
pose, and protefl  him  witli  their  stoles. 

Majority? 
What  is  it  ?     The  majority  is  madness  ; 
Reason  has  still  rank'd  only  with  few. 
What  cares  he  for  the  general  weal,  that's  poor? 
Has  the  lean  beggar  choice,  or  liberty? 
To  the  great   lords  of  earth,  that   hold   the 

purse. 
He  must  for  bread  and  raiment  sell  his  voice. 
'Twere  meet  that  voices  should  be  weigh 'd, 

not  counted 
Sooner  or  later  must  the  State  be  wreck'd. 
Where  numbers  sway,  and  ignorance  decides. 

Odowalskv.     Hark  to  the  traitor  ! 

Deputies.  Hew  him  into  shreds! 

Down  with  him  ! 

Archimshop  of  Gnesen  {snatches  the  crucifix 
out  of  his  Cliaplain' s  hand,  and  interposes^. 
Peace,  peace  ! 
Shall  native  blood  be  in  the  Diet  shed  ? 
Prince  Sapieha  !  be  advised  !     [  To  the  Bishops. 

Bring  him  away. 
And  interpose  your  bosoms  as  his  shield  ! 
Through  this  side  door  remove  him  quietly. 
Or  the  wild  mob  will  tear  him  limb  from  limb  ! 
[Sapieha,  still  casting  looks  of  defiance,   is 
forced  away  by   the  Bishops,  whilst  the 
Archbishops  of  Gnesen  and  Lemberg 
keep  the  Deputies  at  bay.     Amidst  violent 
tumult  and  clashing  of  arms,  the  hall  is 
emptied  of  all  but  Demetrius,  Meischek, 
Oixjwalsky,  and  the  Hetman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. 
Odowalsky.     That  point  miscarried, — 
Yet  shall  you  not  lack  aid  because  of  this; 
If  the  Republic  holds  the  peace  with  Moscow, 
At  our  own  charges  we  shall  push  your  claims. 
Korela.    Who  ever  could  have  dreamt,  that 
he  alone 
Would  hold  his  ground  against  the  assembled 
Diet? 
Meischek.     The  king  !  the  king  ! 
\_Enter  Kin(;    Sioismund,    attended  by  the 
Lord    High    Chancellor,    the   Grand 
Marshall,  and  several  P>ishops. 
King.  Let  me  embrace  you,  ])rince! 

At  length  the  high  republic  does  you  justice; 
My  heart  has  done  so  long,  and  many  a  day. 
Your  fate  doth  move  me  deeply,  as,  indeed. 
What  monarch's  heart  but  must  be  moved  by 
it? 


Demetrius.     The  past,  with  all  its  sorrows, 
is  forgot ; 
Here  on  your  breast  I  feel  new  life  begin. 
King.     I  love  not  many  words;  yet  what  a 
king 
May  offer,  who  has  vassals  richer  far 
Than  his  poor  self,  that  do  1  offer  you. 
You  have  been  witness  of  an  untoward  scene, 
But  deem  not  ill  of  Poland's  realm,  because 
A  tempest  jars  the  vessel  of  the  state. 

Meischek.    When  winds  are  wild  the  steers- 
man backs  his  helm, 
And  makes  for  port  with  all  the  speed  he  may. 
King.     The  diet  is  dissolved.     Although  I 
wish'd, 
I  could  not  break  the  treaty  with  the  Czar. 
But   you   have   powerful   friends;    and   if  the 

Pole, 
At  his  own  risk,  take  arms  on  your  behalf, 
Or  if  the  Cossack  choose  to  venture  war. 
They  are  free  men,  I  cannot  say  them  nay. 
Meischek.      The  whole    Rocoss    is  under 
arms  already. 
Please  it  but  you,  my  liege,  the  angry  stream 
That  raved  against  your  sovereignty  may  turn 
Its  wrath  on  Moscow,  leaving  you  unscathed. 
King.     The  best  of  weapons  Russia's  self 
will  give  thee; 
Thy  surest  buckler  is  the  people's  heart. 
By  Russia  only  Russia  will  be  vanquish'd. 
Even  as  the  Diet  heard  thee  speak  to-day. 
Speak  thou  at  Moscow  to  thy  subjedls,  prince. 
So  chain  their  hearts,  and   thou  wilt  be  their 

king. 
In  Sweden  I  by  right  of  birth  ascended 
The  throne  of  my  inheritance  in  peace ; 
Yet  did  I  lose  rhe  kingdom  of  my  sires, 
Because  my  people's  hearts  were  not  with  me. 
Enter  Marina. 


Meischek.     My  gracious  liege,  here,  kneel- 
ing at  your  feet. 
Behold  Marina,  youngest  of  my  daughters  ; 
The  prince  of  Moscow  offers  her  his  heart. 
Thou  art  the  stay  and  pillar  of  our  house. 
And  only  from  thy  royal  hand  'tis  meet 
That  she  receive  her  spouse  and  sovereign. 

[Marina  kneels  to  the  King. 

King.    Well,  if  you  wish  it,  cousin,  gladly  I 
Will  do  the  father's  office  to  the  Czar. 

[  To  Demetrius,  giving  him  Marina's  hand. 
Thus  do  I  bring  you,  in  this  lovely  pledge, 
High  Fortune's  blooming  goddess;  and  may 

these 
Old  eyes  be  spared  to  see  this  gracious  pair 
Sit  in  imperial  state  on  Moscow's  throne. 
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Marina.     My  liege,   I  humbly  thank  your 
grace,  and  shall 
Esteem  me  still  your  slave,  where'er  I  be. 
King.     Rise   up,    Czaritza !      This    is   not   a 

place 
For  you,  the  plighted  bride-mate  of  the  Czar; 
For  you,  the  daughter  of  my  foremost  Way- 

wode. 
You  are  the  youngest  of  your  sisters  ;  yet 
Your  spirit  wings  a  high  and  glorious  course, 
And  nobly  grasps  the  top  of  sovereignty. 
Demetrius.     Be  thou,  great  monarch,  wit- 
ness of  my  oath. 
As,  prince  to  prince,  I  pledge  it  here  to  you ! 
This  noble  lady's  hand  I  do  accept 
As  fortune's  dearest  pledge,  and  swear  that, 

soon 
As  on  my  father's  throne  I  take  my  seat, 
I'll  lead  her  home  in  triumph  as  my  bride, 
With  all  the  state  that  fits  a  mighty  queen. 
And,  for  a  dowry,  to  my  bride  I  give 
The  principalities  Plaskow  and  Great  Neugart, 
With  all  towns,  hamlets,  and  in-dwellers  there, 
With  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty, 
III  absolute  possession  evermore  ; 
And  this,  my  gift,  will  I  as  Czar  confirm 
In  my  free  city,  Moscow.     Furthermore, 
As  compensation  to  her  noble  sire 
For  present  charges,  I  engage  to  pay 
A  million  ducats,  Polish  currency. 


Must  oftime  be  the  serf  of  his  noblesse  ; 
But  there  the  father's  sacred  power  prevails, 
And  in  the  subje6l  finds  a  passive  slave. 


So  help  me  God,  and  all  his  saints,  as  I 

Have  truly  sworn  this  oath,  and  shall  fulfil  it. 
King.     You  will  do  so ;  you  never  will  for- 
get 

For  what  you  are  the  noble  Waywode's  debtor ; 

Who,  for  your  wishes,  perils  his  sure  wealth. 

And,  for  your  hopes,  a  child  his  heart  adores. 

A  friend  so  rare  is  to  be  rarely  prized  ! 

Then,  when  your  hopes  are  crown' d,  forget 
not  ever 

The   steps    by   which    you    mounted    to    the 
throne. 

Nor  with    your   garments  let   your   heart  be 
changed  ! 

Think,  that  in  Poland  first  you  knew  yourself, — 

That  this  land  gave  you  birth  a  second  time. 
Demetrius.     I  have  been  nurtured  in  ad- 
versity ; 

And  learned  to  reverence  the  beauteous  bond 

Which  links  mankind  with  sympathies  of  love. 
King.      But    now    you    enter   on   a   realm 
where  all — 

Use,  custom,  morals — are  untried  and  strange 

In  Poland  here  reigns  freedom  absolute ; 

The  king  himself,  although  in  pomp  supreme. 


Demetrius.     That  glorious  freedom,  whicli 

surrounds  me  here, 
I  will  transplant  into  my  native  land, 
And   turn   these   bond-serfs    into    glad-soul'd 

men  ; 
Not  o'er  the  souls  of  slaves  will  I  bear  rule. 
King.     Do   nought   in   haste ;    but  by  the 

time  be  led  ! 
Prince,  ere  we  part,  three  lessons  take  from 

me. 
And  truly  follow  them  when  thou  art  king. 
It  is  a  king  that  gives  them,  old  and  tried, 
And  they  may  prove  of  profit  to  thy  youth. 
Demetrius.      Oh,  share  thy  wisdom  with 

me  !     Thou  hast  won 
The  reverence  of  a  free  and  mighty  people ; 
What  must  I  do  to  earn  so  fair  a  prize  ? 

King.  — -  — •  You  come  from  a  strange  land. 
Borne  on  the  weapons  of  a  foreign  foe ; 
This  first  felt  wrong  thou  hast  to  wash  away. 
Then  bear  thee  like  a  genuine  son  of  Mos- 
cow, 
With  reverence  due  to  all  her  usages. 
Keep  promise  with  the  Poles,  and  value  them. 
For   thou  hast  need   of   friends  on   thy  new 

throne ; 
The  arm  that  placed  thee  there  can  hurl  thee 

down 
Esteem  them  honourably,  yet  ape  them  not ; 
Strange  customs  thrive  not  in  a  foreign  soil. 


And,  whatsoe'er  thou  dost,  revere  thy  mother — 
You'll  find  a  mother 

Demetrius.  Oh,  my  liege  ! 

King.  High  claim 

Hath  she  upon  thy  filial  reverence. 
Do  her  all  honour. — 'Twixt  thy  subje6ls  and 
Thyself  she  stands,  a  sacred,  precious  link. 
No  human  law  o'errides  the  imperial  power; 
Nothing  but  nature  may  command  its  awe  ; 
Nor  can  thy  people  own  a  surer  pledge. 
That  thou  art  gentle,  than  thy  filial  love. 
I  say  no  more.     Much  yet  is  to  be  done. 
Ere  thou  mak'st  booty  of  the  golden  fleece 
Expect  no  easy  vi6lory  !     —   —   — 
Czar  Boris  rules  with  strong  and  skilful  hand ; 
You  take  the  field  against  no  common  man. 
He  that  by  merit  hath  achieved  the  throne, 
Is  not  puff 'd  from  his  seat  by  popular  breath  ; 
His  deeds  do  serve  to  him  for  ancestors. 
To  your  good  fortune  I  commend  you  now ; 
Already  twice,  as  by  a  miracle, 
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Hath  it  redeem 'd  you  from  the  grasp  of  death ; 
'Twill  put  the  finish  on  its  work,  and  crown 

you. 
\_Excunt  Om7ies butM.K'AX^K  and Odov/alsky. 
Odowalsky.     Say,  lady,  how  have  I  fulfill'd 

my  charge? 
Truly  and  well,  and  wilt  thou  laud  my  zeal  ? 
Marina.     'Tis,    Odowalsky,    well    we   are 

alone ; 
Matters  of  weight  have  we  to  canvass,  which 
'  Tis  meet  the  prince  know  nothing  of.    May  he 
Pursue  the  voice  divine  that  goads  him  on  ! 
If  in  himself  he  have  belief,  the  world 
Will  catch  the  flame,  and  give  him  credence 

too. 
He  must  be  kept  in  that  vague,  shadowing  mist, 
Which  is  a  fruitful  mother  of  great  deeds, 
While  we  see  clear,  and  a6t  in  certainty. 
He  lends  the  name — the  inspiration  ;  we 
Must  bear  the  brain,  the  shaping  thought,  for 

him  ; 
And  when,  by  art  and  craft,  we  have  insured 
The  needful  levies,  let  him  still  dream  on, 
And  think  they  dropt,  to  aid  him,  from  the 

clouds. 
Odowalsky.     Give  thy  commands  ;  I  live 

but  for  thy  service. 
Think'st  thou  this  Moscovite  or  his  affairs 
Concern  my  thoughts?     'Tis  thou,  thou  and 

thy  glory 
For  which  I  will  adventure  life  and  all. 
For  me  no  fortune  blossoms;  friendless,  land- 
less, 
I  dare  not  let  my  hopes  aspire  to  thee. 
Thy  grace  I  may  not  win,  but  FU  deserve  it. 
To  make  thee  great  be  my  one  only  aim; 
Then,    though  another   should   possess  thee, 

still 
Thou  wilt  be  mine, — being  what  I  have  made 

thee. 
Marina.     Therefore  my  whole  heart  do  I 

pledge  to  thee ; 
To  thee  I  trust  the  a6ting  of  my  thoughts. 
The  king  doth   mean  us  false.     I  read   him 

through. 
'Twas  a  concerted  farce  with  Sapieha, 
A  juggle,  all !     'Twould  please  him  well,  be- 
like. 
To  see  my  father's  power,  which   he  dreads 

deeply. 
Enfeebled  in  this  enterprise — the  league 
Of  the  noblesse,  which  shook  his  heart  with 

fear. 
Drawn  off  in  this  campaign  on  foreign  bounds. 
While  he  himself  sits  neutral  in  the  fray. 
He  thinks  to  share  our  fortune,  if  we  win; 


And  if  we  lose,  he  hopes  with  greater  ease 
To  fix  on  us  the  bondage  of  his  yoke 
We  stand  alone.     The  die  is  cast.     If  he 
Cares  for  himself,  we  shall  be  selfish  too. 


You  lead  the  troops  to  Kioff.    There  let  them 

swear 
Allegiance  to  the  prince,  and  unto  me ; — 
Mark  you,  to  me/     'Tis  needful  for  our  ends 


Odowalsky.     —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

Marina.     I  want  your  eye,  and  not  your 

arm  alone. 
Odowalsky.     Command  me — speak — 
Marina.  You  lead  the  Czarowitsch. 

Keep  your  eye  on  him  ;  stir  not  from  his  side. 
Render  me  'count  of  every  step  he  makes. 
Odowalsky.     Rely  on  me,  he'll  never  cast 

us  off. 
Marina.     No  man  is  grateful.     Once  his 
throne  is  sure. 
He'll  not  be  slow  to  cast  our  bonds  aside. 


The  Russian  hates  the  Pole — must  hate  him 

ever; 
No  bond  of  amity  can  link  their  hearts. 


\_Enter  Opalinsky,   Bielsky,   and  several 

Polish  Noblemen. 
Opalinsky.     Fair  patron,  get  us  gold,  and 
we  march  with  you, 
This  lengthened  Diet  has  consumed  our  all. 
Let  us  have  gold,  we'll  make  thee   Russia's 
queen. 
Marina.     The  Bishop  of  Kaminieck  and 
Culm 
Lends  money  on  the  pawn  of  land  and  serfs. 
Sell,  barter,  pledge  the  hamlets  of  your  boors, 
Turn  all  to  silver,  horses,  means  of  war  ! 
War  is  the  best  of  chapmen.     He  transmutes 
Iron  into  gold.     Whate'er  you  now  may  lose. 
You'll  find  in  Moscow  twenty-fold  again. 
Bielsky.     Two  hundred  more  wait  in  the 
tavern  yonder; 
If  you  will  show  yourself,  and  drain  a  cup 
With  them,  they're  yours,  all  yours — I  know 
them  well. 
Marina.     Expe6l  me  !    You  shall  introduce 

me  to  them. 
Opalinsky.     —  —  —  —  —  — 

'Tis  plain  that  you  were  born  to  be  a  queen. 
Marina.      I  was,  and  therefore  I  must  be  a 

queen. 
Bielsky.     Ay,  mount  the  snow-white  steed, 
thine  armor  on. 
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Demetrius. 


Aad  so,  a  second  Vanda,  lead  thy  troops, 
Inspired  by  thee,  to  certain  victory. 

Marina.      My  spirit  leads  you.     War  is  net 
for  women. 
The  rendezvous's  in  Kioff.     Thither  my  father 
Will  lead  a  levy  of  three  thousand  horse. 
My  sister's  husband  gives  two  thousand  more. 
And  the  Don  sends  a  Cossack  host  in  aid. 
Do  you  all  swear  you  will  be  true  to  me  ? 
All.     All,  all — we  swear  ! 

(Draw  their  swords) 
Vivat  Marina,  Russiae  Regina  ! 

[Marina  tears  her  veil  in  pieces,  and  divides 
it  among  tliem.    Exeunt  omnes  but  Mari  na. 


Enter  Meischek. 
Marina.      Wherefore  so  sad,  when  fortune 
smiles  on  us, 
When  every  step  thrives  to  our  utmost  wish, 
And  all  around  are  arming  in  our  cause  ? 
Meischek.     'Tis  even  because  of  this,  my 
child  !     All,  all 
Is  staked  upon  the  cast.     Thy  father's  means 
Are  in  these  warlike  preparations  swamp' d. 
I  have  much  cause  to  ponder  seriously ; 
Fortune  is  false,  uncertain  the  result. 


venturous  girl. 


what  hast 


Marina.     —  ■ 

Meischek.     Mad, 
thou  brought  me  to  ? 
What  a  weak  father  have  I  been,  that  I 
Did  not  withstand  thy  importunities  ! 
I  am  the  richest  Waywode  of  the  empire, 
The  next  in  honor  to  the  king.     Had  we 
But  been  content  to  be  so,  and  enjoy' d 
Our  stately  fortunes  with  a  tranquil  soul ! 
Thy  hopes  soar'd  higher — not  for  thee  sufficed 
The  moderate  station  which  thy  sisters  won. 
Thou  wouldst  attain  the  loftiest  mark  that  can 
By  mortals  be  achieved,  and  wear  a  crown. 
I,  thy  fond,  foolish  father,  long'd  to  heap 
On  thee,  my  darling  one,  all  glorious  gains, 
So  by  thy  prayers  I  let  myself  be  fool'd, 
And  peril  my  sure  fortunes  on  a  chance. 

Marina.     How?    My  dear  father,  dost  thou 
rue  thy  goodness  ? 
Who  with  the  meaner  prize  can  live  content. 
When   o'er   his   head    the  noblest   courts  his 
grasp  ? 

Meischek.      Thy  sisters 
yet  they  are  happy. 


wear  no  crowns, 


Marina.     What  happiness  is  that,  to  leave 
the  home 
Of  the  Waywode,  my  father,  for  the  house 


Of  some  count  palatine,  a  grateful  bride? 
What  do  I  gain  of  new  from  such  a  change? 
And  can  I  joy  in  looking  to  the  morrow. 
When  it  brings  naught  but  what  was  stale  to- 
day ? 
Oh,  tasteless  round  and  petty,  worn  pursuits  ! 
Oh,  wearisome  monotony  of  life  ! 
Are  they  a  guerdon  for  high  hopes,  high  aims? 
Or  love  or  greatness  I  must  have  :   all  else 
Are  unto  me  alike  indifferent. 
Meischek.     —  —  —  —   — 
Marina.     Smooth  off  the  trouble  from  thy 
brow,  dear  father  ! 
Let's  trust  the  stream  that  bears  us  on  its  breast. 
Think  not  upon  the  sacrifice  thou  makest, 
Think  on  the  prize,  the  goal  that's  to  be  won — 
When  thou  shalt  see  thy  daughter  robed  in 

state. 
In  regal  state,  aloft  on  Moscow's  throne, 
And  thy  son's  sons  the  rulers  of  the  world  ! 
Meischek.     I  think  of  nought,  see  nought, 
but  thee,  my  child 
Girt  with  the  splendors  of  the  imperial  crown. 
Thou'rt  bent  to  have  it;  I  cannot  gainsay  thee. 
Marina.     Yet  one  request,  my  dearest,  best 
of  fathers, 
I  pray  you  grant  me  ! 

Meischek.  Name  thy  wish,  my  child 

Marina.     Shall  I  remain  shut  up  at  Sambor, 
with 
The  fires  of  boundless  longing  in  my  breast? 
Beyond  the  Dnieper  will  my  die  be  cast, — 
While  boundless  space  divides  me   from  the 

spot ; 
Can  I  endure  it?     Oh,  the  impatient  spirit 
Will  lie  upon  the  rack  of  expe6lation, 
And  measure  out  this  monstrous  length  of  space 
With  groans  and  anxious  throbbings  of  the 
heart. 
Meischek.     What  dost  thou  wish  ?     What 

is  it  thou  wouldst  have  ? 
Marina.     Let  me  abide  the  issue  in  Kioff! 
There  I  can  gather  tidings  at  their  source. 

There  on  the  frontier  of  both  kingdoms 

Meischek.      Thy  spirit's  over-bold.      Re- 
strain it,  child ! 
Marina.     Yes,    thou   dost    yield,  —  thou'lt 

take  me  with  thee,  then  ? 
Meischek.      Tiwu  rulest  me.     Must  I  not 

do  thy  will  ? 
Marina.     My  own  dear  father,  when  I  am 
Moscow's  queen, 
Kioff,  you  know,  must  be  our  boundary. 
Kioff  must  then  be  mine,  and  thou  shalt  rule  it. 
Meischek.     Thou  dreamest,  girl !    Already 
the  great  Moscow 
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Is  for  thy  soul  too  narrow  ;  thou,  to  grasp 
Domains,   wilt   strip   them    from    thy   native 

land. 
Marina.     Kioff  belong'd  not  to  our  native 

land. 
There  the  Varegers  ruled  in  days  of  yore. 
I  have  the  ancient  chronicles  by  heart — 


'Twas  from  the  Russian  empire  wrenched  by 

force. 
I  will  restore  it  to  its  former  crown. 

Meischek.      Hush,   hush !     The  waywode 
must  not  hear  such  talk. 

[  Tniinpet  without. 
They're  breaking  up.     ■ —   —   — 
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ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Greek  Convent  in  a  bleak  dis- 
trin  near  the  Sea  Belozero.  A  train  of 
Nuns,  in  black  robes  and  veils,  passes  over 
the  back  of  the  Stage.  Marfa,  in  a  white 
veil,  stands  apart  from  the  others,  leaning 
on  a  to7nbstone.  Olga  steps  out  from  the 
train,  remains  gazing  at  her  for  a  time, 
and  then  advances  to  her. 
Olga.  And  does  thy  heart  not  urge  thee 
forth  with  us, 

To  taste  reviving  nature's  opening  sweets? 

The  glad   sun   comes,    the  long,   long  night 
retires, 

The  ice  melts  in  the  streams,  and  soon  the 
sledge 

Will  to  the  boat  give  place  and  summer  swallow. 

The  world  awakes  once  more,  and  the  new  joy 

Woos  all  to  leave  their  narrow  cloister  cells, 

For  the  bright  air  and  freshening  breath  of 
spring. 


And  wilt  thou  only,  sunk  in  lasting  grief, 
Refuse  to  share  the  general  exultation  ? 

Marfa.     On  with  the  rest,  and  leave  me  to 

myself! 
Let  those  rejoice  who  still  have  power  to  hope. 
The  time  that  puts  fresh  youth  in  all  the  world 
Brings  nought  to  me  ;  to  me  the  past  is  all. 
My  hopes^  my  joys  are  with  the  things  that 

were. 
Olga.     Dost    thou   still  mourn  thy  son — 

still,  still  lament 
The  sovereignty  which  thou  hast  lost  ?     Does 

time. 
Which  pours  a  balm  on  every  wounded  heart, 
Lose  all  its  potency  with  thee  alone  ? 
Thou  wert  the  empress  of  this  mighty  realm. 
The  mother  of  a  blooming  son.     He  was 
Snatch' d  from  thee  by  a  dreadful  destiny; 
Into  this  dreary  convent  wert  thou  thrust. 
Here  on  the  verge  of  habitable  earth. 
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Full  sixteen  times  since  that  disastrous  day 
The  face  of  nature  hath  renew'd  its  youth ; 
Still  have  I  seen  no  change  come  over  thine, 
That  look'd  a  grave  amid  a  blooming  world. 
Thou'rt  like  some  moveless  image,  carved  in 

stone 
By  sculptor's  chisel,  that  doth  ever  keep 
The  selfsame  fixed  unalterable  mien. 

Marfa.     Yes,  Time,  fell  Time,  hath  sign'd 
and  set  me  up 
As  a  memorial  of  my  dreadful  fate. 
I  will  not  be  at  peace,  will  not  forget. 
That  soul  must  be  of  poor  and  shallow  stamp, 
Which  takes  a  cure  from  time — a  recompense 
For  what  can  never  be  compensated  ! 
Nothing  shall  buy  my  sorrow  from  me.     No, 
As  heaven's  vault  still  goes  with  the  wanderer. 
Girds  and  environs  him  with  boundless  grasp. 
Turn  where  he  will,  by  sea  or  land,  so  goes 
My  anguish  with  me,  wheresoe'er  I  turn  ; 
It  hems  me  round,  like  an  unbounded  sea ; 
My  ceaseless    tears   have    failed   to  drain   its 
depths 
Olga.     Oh,   see !    what  news  can   yonder 
boy  have  brought. 
The  sisters  round  him  throng  so  eagerly? 
He  comes  from  distant  shores,  where  homes 

abound, 
And  brings  us  tidings  from  the  land  of  men. 
The  sea  is  clear,  the  highways  free  once  more. 
Art  thou  not  curious  to  learn  his  news  ? 
Though  to  the  world  we  are  as  good  as  dead. 
Yet  of  its  changes  willingly  we  hear, 
And,  safe  upon  the  shore,  with  wonder  mark 
The  roar  and  ferment  of  the  trampling  waves. 
\_Nuns  come  down  the  Stage  with  a  Fisher  Boy. 
Xenia — Helena.     Speak,  speak,   and  tell 

us  all  the  news  you  bring. 
Alexia.    Relate  what's  passing  in  the  world 

beyond. 
Fisher  Boy.     Good  pious  ladies,  give  me 

time  to  speak  ! 
Xenia.     Is't  war — or  peace? 
Alexia.  Who's  now  upon  the  throne? 

Fisher  Boy.     A  ship  is  to  Archangel  just 
come  in, 
From  the  north  pole,  where  everything  is  ice. 
Olga.     How  came  a  vessel  into  that  wild 

sea? 
Fisher  Boy.     It   is  an  English  merchant- 
man, and  it 
Has  found  a  new  way  out  to  get  to  us. 

Alexia.     What  will  not  man  adventure  for 

his  gain? 
Xenia.    And  so  the  world  is  nowhere  to  be 
barr'd ! 


Fisher  Boy.     But  that's  the  very  smallest 
of  the  news. 
'Tis  something  very  different  moves  the  world. 
Alexia.     Oh  speak,  and  tell  us  ! 
Olga.  Say,  what  has  occurr'd  ! 

Fisher  Boy.     We  live  to  hear  strange  mar- 
vels now-a-days: 
The  dead  rise  up,  and  come  to  life  again, 
Olga.     Explain  yourself. 
Fisher  Boy.         Prince  Dmitri,  Ivan's  son, 
Whom  we  have  mourn 'd  for  dead  these  sixteen 

years. 
Is  now  alive,  and  has  appear'd  in  Poland. 
Olga.     The  Prince  alive? 
Marfa  {starting).  My  son  ! 

Olga.  Compose  thyself! 

Calm  down  thy  heart,  till  we  have  learn 'd  the 
whole. 
Alexia.      How    can    this   possibly   be   so, 
when  he 
Was   kill'd,    and    perish'd    in    the    flames   at 
Uglitsch  ? 
Fisher  Boy.      He   managed    somehow   to 
escape  the  fire, 
And  found  protedtion  in  a  monastery. 
There  he  grew  up  in  secrecy,  until 
His  time  was  come  to  publish  who  he  was. 
Olga  (to  Marfa).    You  tremble,  Princess  ! 

You  grow  pale  ! 
Marfa.  I  know 

That  it  must  be  delusion,  yet  so  little 
Is  my  heart  steel'd  'gainst  fear  and  hope  e'en 

now. 
That  in  my  breast  it  flutters  like  a  bird. 

Olga.     Why  should  it  be  delusion  ?     Mark 
his  words  ! 
How   could  this  rumor  spread  without  good 
cause  ? 
Fisher  Boy.     Without  good  cause?     The 
Lithuanians 
And  Poles  are  all  in  arms  upon  his  side. 
The  Czar  himself  quakes  in  his  capital. 

[Marfa  is  cofupelled,  by  her  emotion,  to  lean 

upon  Olga  and  Alexia. 
Xenia.    Speak  on,  speak,  tell  us  everything 

you  know. 
Alexia.     And  tell  us,  too,  of  whom  you 

stole  the  news. 
Fisher  Boy.     I  stole  the  news?     A  letter 
has  gone  forth 
To  every  town  and  province  from  the  Czar. 
This  letter  the  Posadmik  of  our  town 
Read  to  us  all,  in  open  market-place. 
It  bore,  that  busy  schemers  were  abroad, 
And  that  we  should  not  lend  their  tales  belief. 
But  this  made  us  believe  them ;  for,  had  they 
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Been  false,  the  Czar  would  have  despised  the 

lie. 
Marfa.     Is  this  the  calm  I  thought  I  had 

achieved  ? 
And   clings  my  heart  so  close    to    temporal 

things, 
That  a  mere  word  can  shake  my  inward  soul  ? 
For  sixteen  years  have  I  bewail'd  my  son, 
And  yet  at  once  believe  that  still  he  lives. 
Olga.     Sixteen  long  years  thou'st  mourn'd 

for  him  as  dead, 
And  yet  his  ashes  thou  hast  never  seen ! 
Nought  countervails  the  truth  of  the  report. 
Nay,  does  not  Providence  watch  o'er  the  fate 
Of  kings  and  monarchies?      Then  welcome 

hope  ! 
More   things  befall  than  thou  canst  compre- 
hend. 
Who  can  set  limits  to  the  Almighty's  power? 
Marfa.     Shall  I  turn  back  to  look  again 

on  life. 
To  which  long  since  I  spoke  a  sad  farewell  ? 


It  was  not  with  the  dead  my  hopes  abode. 
Oh,  say  no  more  of  this.     Let  not  my  heart 
Hang  on  this  phantom  hope  !     Let  me  not  lose 
My  darling  son  a  second  time  !     Alas, 
My  peace  of  mind   is  gone, — my  dream  of 

peace  ! 
I  cannot  trust  these  tidings, — yet,  alas, 
I  can  no  longer  dash  them  from  my  soul ! 
Woe's  me,  I  never  lost  my  son  till  now. 
Oh,  now  I  can  no  longer  tell,  if  I 
Shall  seek  him  'mongst  the  living  or  the  dead, 
Toss'd  on  the  rock  of  never  ending  doubt. 
\^A  bell  sounds, — Ihe  sister  Porteress  enters. 
Olga.     Why  has  the   bell  been  sounded, 

sister,  say  ? 
Porteress.      The  Lord  Archbishop  waits 
without ;  he  brings 
A  message  from  the  Czar,  and  craves  an  au- 
dience. 
Olga.     Does  the  archbishop  stand  without 
our  gates? 
What   strange  occurrence  can   have  brought 
him  here? 
Xenia.     Come  all,  and  give  him  greeting 

as  befits. 
\They  advance   towards   the  gates,   as   the 
Archbishop  enters ;  they  all  kneel  before 
hitn,  atid  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  Gteek 
cross  over  them. 
lOB.     The  kiss  of  peace  I  bring  you  in  the 
name 
Of  Father,  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Proceeding  from  the  Father  ! 


Olga.  Sir,  we  kiss 

In  humblest  reverence  thy  paternal  hand  !  ' 
—   —   —   —         Command  thy  daughters  ! 
loB.     My    mission    is   addressed    to    sister 

Marfa. 
Olga.     See,  here  she  stands,  and  waits  to 
know  thy  will. 

\_All  the  Nuns  withdraw. 


loB.     It  is  the  mighty  prince  who  sends  me 

here; 
Upon  his  distant  throne  he  thinks  of  thee ; 
For  as  the  sun,  with  his  great  eye  of  flame. 
Sheds  light  and  plenty  all  abroad  the  world, 
So  sweeps  the  sovereign's  eye  on  every  side; 
Even  to  the  farthest  limits  of  his  realm 
His  care  is  wakeful  and  his  glance  is  keen. 
Marfa.    How  far  his  arm  can  strike  I  know 

too  well. 
loB.     He  knows  the   lofty  spirit   fills   thy 

soul, 
And  therefore  feels  indignantly  the  wrong 
A  bold-faced  villain  dares  to  offer  thee. 
Marfa.     —  —  —  —  —  —  — 

loB.     Learn  then,  in  Poland,  an  audacious 

churl, 
A  renegade,  who  broke  his  monkish  vows. 
Laid  down  his  habit,  and  renounced  his  God, 
Doth  use  the  name  and  title  of  thy  son. 
Whom  death  snatch' d   from  thee  in   his  in- 
fancy. 
The  shameless  varlet  boasts  him  of  thy  blood, 
And  doth  affect  to  be  Czar  Ivan's  son  ; 
A  Waywode  breaks  the  peace, — from  Poland 

leads 
This  spurious  monarch,  whom  himself  created, 
Across  our  frontiers  with  an  armed  power : 
So  he  beguiles  the  Russian's  faithful  hearts. 
And  lures  them  on  to  treason  and  revolt. 

—   — —   —   —  The  Czar, 

With  pure  paternal  feeling,  sends  me  to  thee. 
— Thou   hold'st    the    manes    of    thy   son    in 

honour ; 
Nor  wilt  permit  a  bold  adventurer 
To  steal  his  name  and  title  from  the  tomb, 
And  with  audacious  hand  usurp  his  rights. 
Thou  wilt  proclaim  aloud  to  all  the  world,  . 
That  thou  dost  own  him  for  no  son  of  thine. 
Thou  wilt  not  nurse  a  bastard's  alien  blood 
Upon  thy  heart,  that  beats  so  nobly — never ! 
Thou  wilt, — and  this  the  Czar  expedls  from 

thee, — 
Give  the  vile  counterfeit  the  lie,  with  all 
The  righteous  indignation  it  deserves. 
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Marfa  {rvho  has  during  the  last  speech  sub- 
dued the  most  violent  emotion^. 
What  do  I  hear,  Archbishop?     Can  it  be? 
Oh  tell  me,  by  what  signs  and  marks  of  proof 
This  bold-faced  trickster  doth  uphold  himself 
As  Ivan's  son,  whom  we  bewail'd  as  dead  ? 
Ioi3.     By  some   faint   shadowy  likeness  to 
the  Czar, 
By  documents  which  chance  threw  in  his  way, 
And  a  precious  trinket,  which  he  shows. 
He  cheats  the  credulous  and  wondering  mob. 
Marfa.     What  is  the  trinket  ?     Oh,  pray, 

tell  me  what  ? 
loB.     A  golden  cross,  gemm'd  with  nine 
emeralds. 
Which  Ivan  Westislowsky,  so  he  says. 
Hung  round  his  neck  at  the  baptismal  font. 
Marfa.    What  do  you  say  ? — He  shows  this 
trinket,  this  ? 

[  With  forced  composure. 
And  how  does  he  allege  he  came  by  it  ? 

loB.     A  faithful  servant  and  Diak,  he  says, 
Preserved    him    from    the    assassins   and    the 

flames, 
And  bore  him  to  Smolenskow  privily. 

Marfa.     But  where  was  he  brought  up — 
where,  gives  he  forth. 
Was  he  conceal'd  and  foster'd  until  now? 
loB.      In    Tschudow's    monastery   he   was 
rear'd, 
Unknowing  who  he  was  ;  from  thence  he  fled 
To  Lithuania  and  Poland,  where 
He  served  the  Prince  of  Sendomir,  until 
An  accident  reveal'd  his  origin. 

Marfa.     With  such  a  tale  as  this  can  he 
find  friends, 
To  peril  life  and  fortune  in  his  cause? 

loB.     Oh,  madam,  false,  false-hearted  is  the 
Pole, 
And  enviously  he  eyes  our  country's  wealth. 
He  welcomes  every  pretext  that  may  serve 
To  light  the  flames  of  war  within  our  bounds ! 
Marfa.     And  were  there  credulous  spirits 
even  in  Moscow, 
Could  by  this  juggle  be  so  lightly  stirr'd? 
loB.     Oh,  fickle,  princess,   is  the  people's 
heart ! 
They  doat  on  alteration,  and  expect 
To  reap  advantage  from  a  change  of  rulers. 
The  bold  assurance  of  the  falsehood  charms; 
The  marvellous  finds  favour  and  belief. 
Therefore  the  Czar  is  anxious  thou  shouldst 

quell 
This  mad  delusion,  as  thou  only  canst. 
A  word  from  thee  annihilates  the  traitor 
That  falsely  claims  the  title  of  thy  son. 


It  joys  me  thus  to  see  thee  moved.     I  see, 
The  audacious  juggle  rouses  all  thy  pride. 
And  with  a  noble  anger  paints  thy  cheek. 
Marfa.     And  where — where,  tell  me,  does 
he  tarry  now. 
Who  dares  usurp  the  title  of  my  son  ? 

loB.     E'en  now  he's  moving  on  to  Tsthe- 
rinsko ; 
His  camp  at  Kioff  has  broke  up,  'ts  rumoured  ; 
And,  with  a  force  of  mounted  Polish  troops 
And   Don   Cossacks,   he   comes    to    push   his 
claims. 
Marfa.    Oh,  God  Almighty,  thanks,  thanks, 
thanks,  that  thou 
Has  sent  me  rescue  and  revenge  at  last ! 
loB.     How,  Marfa,  how  am   I  to  construe 

this? 
Marfa.      Oh,    heavenly   powers,    conduct 
him  safely  here  ! 
Hover,  oh  all  ye  angels,  round  his  banners ! 
loB.    Can  it  be  so  ?    The  traitor,  canst  thou 

trust 

Marfa.     He   is  my  son.     Yes!    by  these 
signs  alone 
I  recognize  him.     By  thy  Czar's  alarm 
I    recognize    him.      Yes!  —  He   lives!  —  He 

comes ! 
Down,  tyrant,  from  thy  throne,  and  shake  with 

fear  ! 
There  still   doth   live  a  shoot   from   Rurik's 

stem  ; 
The  genuine   Czar — the  rightful   heir   draws 

nigh. 
He  comes  to  claim  a  reckoning  for  his  own. 
loB.     Dost   thou  bethink   thee  what    thou 

say'st?     'Tis  madness  ! 
Marfa.     At  length — at  length  has  dawn'd 
the  day  of  vengeance, — 
Of  restoration.     Innocence  is  dragg'd 
To  light  by  Heav'n  from  the  grave's  midnight 

gloom. 
The  haughty  Godunow,  my  deadly  foe. 
Must  crouch  and  sue  for  mercy  at  my  feet ; 
Oh,  now  my  burning  washes  are  fulfill'd  ! 
loB.    Can  hate  and  rancourous  malice  blind 

you  so? 
Marfa.     Can   terror  blind  your  monarch 
so,  that  he 
Should  hope  deliverance  from  me — from  me — 
Whom  he  hath  done  immeasurable  wrong  ? 


I  shall,  forsooth,  deny  the  son  whom  Heav'n 
Restores  me  by  a  miracle  from  the  grave, 
And  to  please  him,  the  butcher  of  my  house, 
Who  piled  upon  me  woes  unspeakable  ? 
Yes,  thrust  from  me  the  succour  God  has  sent 
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In  the  sad  evening  of  my  heavy  anguish? 
loB.         —   —   —   —   —   —   — 

Marfa.     No,  thou  escap'st  me  not.     No  ! 
thou  shalt  hear  me. 
I  have  thee  fast,  I  will  not  let  thee  free. 
Oh,  I  can  ease  my  bosom's  load  at  last  ! 
At  last  launch  forth  against  mine  enemy 
The  long-pent  anger  of  my  inmost  soul  ! 
—   —   —   —   — -         Who  was  it,  who, 

That  shut  me  up  within  this  living  tomb. 
In  all  the  strength  and  freshness  of  my  youth. 
With  all  its  feelings  glowing  in  my  breast? 
Who  from  my  bosom  rent  my  darling  son, 
And  chartered  ruffian  hands  to  take  his  life  ? 
Oh,  words  can  never  tell  what  I  have  suffered. 
When,   with   a   yearning  that  would   not  be 

still, 
I  watch'd  throughout  the    long,   long  starry 

nights, 
And  noted  with  my  tears  the  hours  elapse  ! 
The  day  of  succour  comes,  and  of  revenge ; 
I  see  the  mighty  glorying  in  his  might. 

loB.     You  think  the  Czar  would  dread  you 

— you  mistake. 
Marfa.    He's  in  my  power — one  little  word 
from  me, 
One  only,  sets  the  seal  upon  his  fate  ! 
It  was  for  this  thy  master  sent  thee  here  ! 
The  eyes  of  Russia  and  of  Poland  now 
Are  closely  bent  upon  me.     If  I  own 
The  Czarowitsch  as  Ivan's  son  and  mine. 
Then  all  will  do  him  homage;  his  the  throne. 
If  I  disown  him,  then  he  is  undone ; 
For  who  will  credit,  that  his  rightful  mother, 
A  mother  wrong' d,  so  foully  wrong' d  as  I, 
Could    from   her   heart    repulse    its    darling 

child. 
To  league  with  the  despoilers  of  her  house? 
I  need  but  speak  one  word,  and  all  the  world 
Deserts  him  as  a  traitor.     Is't  not  so? 
This  word  you  wish  from  me. — That  mighty 

service, 
Confess,  I  can  perform  for  Godunow ! 

loB.    Thou  wouldst  perform  it  for  thy  coun- 
try, and 
Avert  the  dread  calamities  of  war, 
Shouldst  thou  do  homage  to  the  truth.     Thy- 
self, 
Ay,  thou  hast  ne'er  a  doubt  thy  son  is  dead ; 
And    couldst    thou    testify   against    thy  con- 
science ? 
Marfa.     These  sixteen  years  I've  mourn' d 
his  death  ;  but  yet 
I  ne'er  have  seen  his  ashes.     I  believed 
His  death,  there  trusting  to  the  general  voice 
And  my  sad  heart — I  now  believe  he  lives, 


Trusting   the  general    voice   and    my  strong 

hope. 
'Twere   impious,   with   audacious  doubts,    to 

seek 
To  set  a  bound  to  the  Almighty's  will ; 
And  even  were  he  not  my  heart's  dear  son. 
Yet  should  he  be  the  son  of  my  revenge. 
In  my  child's  room  I  take  him  to  my  breast, 
Whom  Heav'n  has  sent  to  me  to  avenge  my 


wrongs. 


lOB.     Unhappy   one,   dost    thou    defy   the 
strong? 
From  his  far-reaching  arm  thou  art  not  safe. 
Even  in  the  convent's  distant  solitude. 

Marf-a.     Kill  me  he  may,  and  stifle  in  the 
grave. 
Or   dungeon's    gloom,    my    woman's    voice, 

that  it 
Shall  not  reverberate  throughout  the  world. 
This    he    may    do;    but    force   me    to   speak 

aught 
Against    my  will,  that   can    he  not ;    though 

back'd 
By  all  thy  craft — no,  he  has  miss'd  his  aim  ! 
loB.     Is  this  thy  final  purpose  ?      Ponder 
well  ! 
Hast  thou  no  gentler  message  for  the  Czar  ? 
Marfa.     Tell  him  to  hope  for  Heaven,  if 
so  he  dare. 
And  for  his  people's  love,  if  so  he  can. 

loB.     Enough !    thou'rt   bent    on    thy    de- 
struction. 
Thou  lean'st  upon  a  reed,  will  break  beneath 

thee ; 
One  common  ruin  will  o'erwhelm  ye  both. 

[^Exit. 

Marfa.     It  is  my  son,  I  cannot  doubt  'tis 
he. 
E'en  the  wild  hordes  of  the  uncultured  wastes 
Take  arms  upon  his  side ;  the  haughty  Pole, 
The  Palatine,  doth  stake  his  noble  daughter 
On    the    pure   gold    of    his    most    righteous 

cause, 
And  I  alone  reject  him, — I,  his  mother? 
I,  only  I,  shook  not  beneath  the  storm 
Of  joy,    that    lifts   all    hearts  with    dizzying 

whirl, 
And  scatters  turmoil  widely  o'er  the  earth. 
He  is  my  son — I  must,  will  trust  in  him. 
And  grasp  with  living  confidence  the  hand. 
Which  heaven  hath  sent  for  my  deliverance. 

'Tis  he,  he  comes  with  his  embattled  hosts. 
To  set  me  free,  and  to  avenge  my  shame  ! 
Hark    to   his   drums,    his    martial    trumpets' 
clang  ! 
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Ye  nations,  come — come   from  the  east  and 

south, 
Forth   from   your   steppes,   your  immemorial 

woods  ! 
Of  every  tongue,  of  every  raiment  come  ! 
Bridle  the  steed,  the  reindeer,  and  the  camel ! 
Sweep  hither,  countless  as  the  ocean  waves. 
And  throng  around  the  banners  of  your  king  ! 
Oh,  wherefore  am  I  mew'd  and  fetter' d  here, 
A  prison 'd  soul  with  longings  infinite  ! 
Thou  deathless  sun,  that  circlest  earth's  huge 

ball. 
Be  thou  the  messenger  of  my  desires  ! 
The     all-pervading     chainless     breeze,     that 

sweep' St 
With    lightning    speed    to    earth's    remotest 

bound. 
Oh,  bear  to  him  the  yearnings  of  my  heart. 
My  pray'rs  are  all  I  have  to  give ;  but  these 
I  pour  all  glowing  from  my  inmost  soul. 
And  send  them  up  to  heav'n  on  wings  of  flame. 
Like  armed   hosts,  I  send  them  forth  to  hail 
him  ! 


Scene  II. — A  height  crowned  with  trees. 

A  wide  and  sviiling  landscape  occupies  the  back 
ground,  tvhich  is  traversed  by  a  beautiful 
river,  and  enlivened  by  the  budding  green  of 
spring.  At  various  points  the  towers  of  sev- 
eral towns  are  visible.  Drums  and  inartial 
music  without.  Enter  Odowalsky,  aiid 
other  officers ;  and  itnmediately  afterwards 
Demetrius. 

Odowalsky.    Go,  lead  the  army  downward 

by  the  wood. 

Whilst  we  look  round  us  here  upon  the  height. 

\_Exeunt  some  of  the  Officers. 

Enter  Demetrius. 

Demetrius  {starting  back).     Ha  !  what   a 

prospect ! 
Odowalsky.     Sire,   thou  see'st  thy  king- 
dom 
Spread  out  before  thee.    That  is  Russian  land. 
Razin.     Why  e'en   this  pillar  here   bears 
Moscow's  arms ; 
Here  terminates  the  empire  of  the  Poles. 
Demetrius.     Is  that  the  Dnieper,  rolls  its 
quiet  stream 
Along  these  meadows? 

Odowalsky.     That,  sire,  is  the  Desna; 
See,  yonder  rise  the  towers  of  Tschernizow! 
Rarin.     Yon  gleam  you  see  upon  the  far 
horizon, 
Is  from  the  roofs  of  Sewerisch  Novgorod. 


Demetrius.    What  a  rich  prospect !    What 

fair  meadow  lands  ! 
Odowalsky.     The  spring  has  deck'd  them 
with  her  trim  array: 
A  teeming  harvest  clothes  the  fruitful  soil. 
Demetrius.     The  view  is  lost  in  limitless 

expanse. 
Razin.     Yet  is  this  but  a  small  beginning, 
sire. 
Of  Russia's  mighty  empire.     For  it  spreads 
Towards  the  east  to  confines  unexplored. 
And  on  the  north  has  ne'er  a  boundary. 
Save  the  productive  energy  of  earth. 


Razin.     Behold,  our  Czar  is  quite  absorb'd 

in  thought. 
Demetrius.     On  these   fair   meads  dwells 
peace,  unbroken  peace, 
And  with  war's  terrible  array  I  come. 
To  scatter  havoc,  like  a  listed  foe  ! 

Odowalsky.     Hereafter  'twill  be  time  to 

think  of  that. 
Demetrius.     Thou  feelest  as  a  Pole,  I  am 
Moscow's  son. 
It  is  the  land  to  which  I  owe  my  life ; 
Forgive  me,  thou  dear  soil,  land  of  my  home. 
Thou  sacred  boundary-pillar,  which  I  clasp, 
Whereon    my    sire    his    broad-spread    eagle 

graved. 
That  I,  thy  son,  with  foreign  foemen's  arms. 
Invade  the  tranquil  temple  of  thy  peace. 
'Tis  to  reclaim  my  heritage  I  come. 
And  the  proud  name  that  has  been  stolen  from 

me 
Here  the  Varegers,  my  forefathers,  ruled, 
In  lengthen' d  line,  for  thirty  generations ; 
I  am  the  last  of  all  their  lineage,  snatch' d 
From  murder  by  God's  special  providence. 


Scene  III. 


A  Russian  Village 


An  open  square  before  a 
church.  The  tocsin  is  heard.  Gi,eb,  Ilia, 
and  TiMOSKA  rush  in,  armed  with  hatchets. 


Gleb  {entering from  a  house').    Why  are  they 

running  ? 
Ilia  {entering from  another  house).   Who  has 

toll'd  the  bell. 
TiMOSKA.    Neighbours,  come  forth  !     Come 

all,  to  council  come  ! 
\_Enter   Oleg    and  IzOR,   with  mafiy  other 

Peasants,     Women,    and    Children,    who 

carry  bundles. 
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Gleb.     Whence  come  ye  hither  with  your 

wives  and  children  ? 
Igor.     Fly,  fly  !    The  Pole  has  fallen  upon 
the  land 
At  Maromesk,  and  slaughters  all  he  finds. 
Oleg.     Fly   into    the    interior — to    strong 
towns  ! 
We've  fired  our  cottages,  there's  not  a  soul 
Left  in  the  village,  and  we're  making  now 
Up  country  for  the  army  of  the  Czar. 

TiMOSKA.     Here   comes  another   troop  of 

fugitives. 
[IwANSKA   and  Petruschka,    with    armed 

Peasantry  enter  on  different  sides. 
IwANSKA.   Long  live  the  Czar  !    The  mighty 

Prince  Dmitri  ! 
Gleb.     How  !     What  is  this ! 
L.IA.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

TiMOSKA.  Who  are  you  ? 

Petruschka.     Join  all,  who' re  loyal  to  our 

princely  line ! 
TiMOSKA.     What  means  all  this  ?     There  a 
whole  village  flies 
Up  country,  to  escape  the  Poles,  while  you 
Make   for  the  very  point  whence  these  have 

fled, 
To  join  the  standard  ot  the  country's  foe  ! 
Petruschka.     What  foe  ?    It  is  no  foe  that 
comes ;  it  is 
The  people's  friend,  the   emperor's  rightful 
heir. 


The  PosADMiK  (the  village  judge)  enters,  to 
read  a  manifesto  by  Demetrius.  Vacillation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  between  the 
two  parties.  The  peasant  women  are  the  first 
to  be  won  over  to  Demetrius,  and  turn  the 
scale. 


Camp  of  Demetrius.  He  is  worsted  in  the 
first  a6tion,  but  the  army  of  Czar  Boris  con- 
quers in  a  manner  against  its  will,  and  does 
not  follow  up  its  advantages.  Demetrius,  in 
despair,  is  about  to  destroy  himself,  and  is 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
Korela  and  Odowalsky.  Overbearing  de- 
meanour of  the  Cossacks,  even  to  Demetrius. 


is  absent  himself,  and  this  injures  his  cause,  as 
he  is  feared,  but  not  loved.  His  army  is  strong, 
but  not  to  be  relied  on.  The  leaders  are  not 
unanimous,  and  partly  incline  to  the  side  of 
Demetrius,  from  a  variety  of  motives.  One 
of  their  number,  Soltikow,  declares  for  him 
from  convi6tion.  His  adherence  is  attended 
with  the  most  important  results ;  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  army  deserts  to  Demetrius. 


Boris  in  Moscow.  He  still  maintains  his 
position  as  absolute  ruler,  and  has  faithful  ser- 
vants around  him  ;  but  already  he  is  discom- 
posed by  evil  tidings.  He  is  withheld  from 
joining  the  army  by  apprehension  of  rebellion 
in  Moscow.  He  is  also  ashamed,  as  Czar,  to 
enter  the  field  in  person  against  a  traitor. 
Scene  between  him  and  the  Archbishop. 


Bad  news  pours  in  from  all  sides,  and  Boris's 
danger  grows  momently  more  imminent.  He 
hears  of  the  revolt  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
provincial  towns — of  the  ina6livity  and  mu- 
tiny of  the  army — of  the  commotions  in  Mos- 
cow— of  the  advance  of  Demetrius.  Ro- 
manow,  whom  he  has  deeply  wronged,  arrives 
in  Moscow.  This  gives  rise  to  new  appre- 
hensions. Now  come  the  tidings  that  the 
Boiars  are  flying  to  the  camp  of  Demetrius, 
and  that  the  whole  army  has  gone  over  to  him. 


Camp  of  the  army  of  the  Czar  Boris.     He 


Boris  and  Axinia.  The  Czar  appears  in  a 
touching  aspe6t  as  father,  and  in  the  dialogue 
with  his  daughter  unfolds  his  inmost  nature. 


Boris  has  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
crime,  but  undertaken  and  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  a  monarch ;  to  the  country  he  is  a 
valuable  prince,  and  a  true  father  of  his  people. 
It  is  only  in  his  personal  dealings  with  indi- 
viduals that  he  is  cunning,  revengeful,  and 
cruel.     His  spirit,  as  well  as  his  rank,  elevates 
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him  above  all  that  surround  him.  The  long 
possession  of  supreme  power,  the  habit  of  rul- 
ing over  men,  and  the  despotic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, have  so  nursed  his  pride,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  outlive  his  greatness. 
He  sees  clearly  what  awaits  him ;  but  still  he 
is  Czar,  and  not  degraded,  though  he  resolves 
to  die. 


He  believes  in  forewarnings,  and  in  his 
present  mood  things  appear  to  him  of  sig- 
nificance, which,  on  other  occasions,  he  had 
despised.  A  particular  circumstance,  in  which 
he  seems  to  hear  the  voice  of  destiny,  decides 
him. 


Shortly  before  his  death  his  nature  changes ; 
he  grows  milder,  even  towards  the  messengers 
of  evil,  and  is  ashamed  of  the  bursts  of  rage 
with  which  he  had  received  them  before.  He 
permits  the  worst  to  be  told  to  him,  and  even 
rewards  the  narrator. 


So  soon  as  he  learns  the  misfortune  that 
seals  his  fate,  he  leaves  the  stage  without 
further  explanation  with  composure  and  resig- 
nation. Shortly  afterwards  he  returns  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and  removes  his  daughter 
from  the  sight  of  his  last  moments.  She  is  to 
seek  prote6tion  from  insult  in  a  cloister ;  his 
son,  Feodor,  as  a  child,  will  perhaps  have  less 
to  fear.  He  takes  poison^  and  enters  a  retired 
chamber  to  die  in  peace. 


General  confusion  at  the  tidings  of  the  Czar's 
death.  The  Boiars  form  an  Imperial  Council, 
and  rule  in  the  Kremlin.  Romanow  (after- 
wards Czar,  and  founder  of  the  now  ruling 
house)  enters  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
swears,  on  the  bosom  of  the  Czar,  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  son  Feodor,  and  compels 
the  Boiars  to  follow  his  example.  Revenge 
and  ambition  are  far  from  his  soul ;  he  pursues 


only  justice.  He  loves  Axinia  without  hope, 
and  is,  without  knowing  it,  beloved  by  her 
in  return. 


Romanow  hastens  to  the  army,  to  secure  it 
for  the  young  Czar.  Insurrection  in  Moscow, 
brought  about  by  the  adherents  of  Demetrius. 
The  people  drag  the  Boiars  from  their  houses, 
make  themselves  masters  of  Feodor  and  Axi- 
nia— put  them  in  prison,  and  send  delegates 
to  Demetrius. 


Demetrius  in  Tula,  at  the  pinnacle  of  suc- 
cess. The  army  is  his  own ;  the  keys  of 
numerous  towns  are  brought  to  him.  Moscow 
alone  appears  to  offer  resistance.  He  is  mild 
and  amiable,  testifies  a  noble  emotion  at  the 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  Boris ;  pardons  a 
detected  conspiracy  against  his  life ;  despises 
the  servile  adulations  of  the  Russians,  and  is 
for  sending  them  away.  The  Poles,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  are 
rude  and  violent,  and  treat  the  Russians  with 
contempt.  Demetrius  longs  for  a  meeting 
with  his  mother,  and  sends  a  messenger  to 
Marina. 


Among  the  multitude  of  Russians  who 
throng  around  Demetrius,  in  Tula,  appears  a 
man,  whom  he  at  once  recognizes ;  he  is 
greatly  delighted  to  see  him.  He  bids  all 
the  rest  withdraw,  and  so  soon  as  he  is  alone 
with  this  man,  he  thanks  him,  with  full  heart, 
as  his  preserver  and  benefactor.  This  person 
hints  that  Demetrius  is  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  him,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  is 
himself  aware.  Demetrius  urges  him  to  ex- 
plain, and  the  assassin  of  the  genuine  Demetrius 
thereupon  discloses  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
For  this  murder  he  had  received  no  recom- 
pense, but,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing  but 
death  to  anticipate  from  Boris.  Thirsting  for 
revenge,  he  stumbled  upon  a  boy,  whose  re- 
remblance  to  the  Czar  Ivan  struck  him  !  This 
circumstance  must  be  turned  to  account.  He 
seized  the  boy,  fled  with  him  from  Uglitsch, 
brought  him  to  a  monk,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  over  for  his  ends,  and  delivered  to 
him  the  trinket  which  he  had  himself  taken 
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from  the  murdered  Demetrius.  By  means  of 
this  boy,  whom  he  had  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  whose  steps  he  had  attended  upon  all 
occasions,  without  being  observed,  he  is  now 
revenged.  His  tool,  the  false  Demetrius, 
rules  over  Russia  in  Boris's  room. 


During  this  narration  a  mighty  change 
comes  over  Demetrius.  His  silence  is  awful. 
In  the  moment  of  the  highest  rage  and  de- 
spair, the  assassin  drives  him  to  the  extreme 
of  endurance,  when  with  a  defymg  and  inso- 
lent air  he  demands  his  reward.  Demetrius 
strikes  him  to  the  earth. 


Soliloquy  of  Demetrius.  Internal  conflict ; 
but  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
his  position  as  Czar  is  triumphant. 


The  delegates  from  Moscow  arrive,  and 
submit  themselves  to  Demetrius.  They  are 
received  gloomily,  and  with  a  menacing  de- 
meanour. Among  them  is  the  Patriarch. 
Demetrius  deposes  him  from  his  dignity,  and 
soon  afterwards  sentences  to  death  a  Russian 
of  rank,  who  had  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  his  birth. 


Marfa  and  Olga  await  Demetrius  under  a 
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magnificent  tent.  Marfa  speaks  of  the  ap- 
proaching interview  with  more  doubt  and  fear 
than  hope,  and  trembles  as  the  moment  draws 
near  which  should  assure  her  highest  happi- 
ness. Olga  speaks  to  her,  herself  without 
faith.  During  the  long  journey  they  have 
both  had  time  to  recall  the  whole  circum- 
stances ;  the  first  exultation  had  given  place 
to  refledion.  The  gloomy  silence  and  the 
repulsive  glances  of  the  guards,  who  surround 
the  tent,  serve  still  further  to  augment  their 
despondency. 


The  trumpets  sound.  Marfa  is  irresolute 
whether  she  shall  advance  to  meet  Demetrius. 
Now  he  stands  before  her,  alone.  The  little 
that  was  left  of  hope  in  her  heart  altogether 
vanishes  on  seeing  him.  An  unknown  some- 
thing steps  between  them — Nature  does  not 
speak — they  are  separated  for  ever.  The  first 
impulse  is  an  endeavour  to  approach ;  Marfa 
is  the  first  to  make  a  movement  to  recede. 
Demetrius  observes  it,  and  remains  for  a  mo- 
ment paralyzed.     Significant  silence. 

Demetrius.  Does  thy  heart  say  nothing? 
Dost  thou  not  recognize  thy  blood  in  me  ? 

Marfa  (is  silent). 

Demetrius.  The  voice  of  nature  is  holy 
and  free;  I  will  neither  constrain  nor  belie  it. 
Had  thy  heart  spoken  at  the  first  glance,  then 
had  mine  answered  it ;  thou  shouldst  have 
found  a  pious  loving  son  in  me.  The  claim 
of  duty  would  have  concurred  with  inclination 
and  heartfelt  affe6lion.  But  if  thou  dost  not 
feel  as  a  mother  for  me,  then,  think  as  a  prin- 
cess, command  thyself  as  a  queen  !  Fate  un- 
expe6tedly  gave  me  to  thee  as  a  son ;  accept 
me  as  a  gift  of  heaven.  Though  even  I  were 
not  thy  son,  which  I  now  appear  to  be,  still  I 
rob  thy  son  of  nothing.  I  stripped  it  from 
thy  foe.  Thee  and  thy  blood  have  I  avenged  ; 
I  have  delivered  thee  from  the  grave  in  which 
thou  wert  entombed  alive,  and  led  thee  back 
into  the  royal  seat.  That  thy  destiny  is  linked 
with  mine,  thou  know'st.  With  me  thou 
standest,  and  with  me  must  fall.  All  the 
people's  eyes  are  upon  us.  I  hate  deception, 
and  what  I  do  not  feel  I  may  not  show ;  but 
I  do  really  feel  a  reverence  for  thee,  and  this 
feeling,  which  bends  my  knee  before  thee, 
comes  from  my  heart. 

\_D///!ily  slww  of  Marfa,  to  indicate  her  in- 
ternal emotion. 


Demetrius.  Make  thy  resolve  !  Let  that 
which  nature  will  not  prompt  be  the  free  a6l 
of  thy  will !  I  ask  no  hypocrisy — no  falsehood, 
from  thee ;  I  ask  genuine  feelings.  Do  not 
seem  to  be  my  mother,  but  be  so.  Throw  the 
past  from  thee — grasp  the  present  with  thy 
whole  heart !  If  I  am  not  thy  son,  yet  I  am 
the  Czar — I  have  power  and  success  upon  my 
side.  He  who  lies  in  his  grave  is  dust ;  he 
has  no  heart  to  love  thee,  no  eye  to  smile  upon 
thee.     Turn  to  the  living. 

[Marfa  bursts  into  tears. 

Demetrius.  Oh,  these  golden  drops  are 
welcome  to  me.  Let  them  flow !  Show  thy- 
self thus  to  the  people  ! 

\^At  a  signal  from  Demetrius  the  tent  is 
throzvn  open,  and  the  assembled  Rtissiafis 
become  spectators  of  this  scene. 


Entrance  of  Demetrius  into  Moscow.  Great 
splendour,  but  of  a  military  kind.  Poles  and 
Cossacks  compose  the  procession.  Gloom  and 
terror  mingle  with  the  demonstrations  of  joy. 
Distrust  and  misfortune  surround  the  whole. 


Romanow,  who  came  to  the  army  too  late, 
has  returned  to  Moscow  to  protect  Feodor 
and  Axinia.  It  is  all  in  vain ;  he  is  himself 
thrown  into  prison.  Axinia  flies  to  Marfa, 
and  at  her  feet  implores  protection  against 
the  Poles.  Here  Demetrius  sees  her  and  a 
violent  and  irresistible  passion  is  kindled  in 
his  breast.     Axinia  detests  him. 


Demetrius  as  Czar.  A  fearful  element 
sustains  him,  but  he  does  not  control  it ;  he 
is  urged  on  by  the  force  of  strange  passions. 
His  inward  consciousness  betokens  a  general 
distrust ;  he  has  no  friend  on  whom  he  can 
rely.  Poles  and  Cossacks,  by  their  insolent 
licentiousness,  injure  him  in  the  popular 
opinion.  Even  that  which  is  creditable  to 
him — his  popular  manners,  simplicity,  and 
contempt  of  stiff"  ceremonial,  occasions  dis- 
satisfaction. Occasionally  he  offends,  through 
inadvertency,  the  usages  of  the  country.     He 
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persecutes  the  monks,  because  he  suffered 
severely  under  them.  Moreover,  he  is  not 
exempt  from  despotic  caprices  in  the  moments 
of  offended  pride.  Odowalsky  knows  how 
to  make  himself  at  all  times  indispensable  to 
him,  removes  the  Russians  to  a  distance,  and 
maintains  his  overruling  influence. 


rma. 


Demetrius  meditates  inconstancy  to  Ma- 
He  confers  upon  the  point  with  the 
Archbishop  lob,  who,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  Poles,  falls  in  with  his  desire,  and  puts  be- 
fore him  an  exalted  pi6lure  of  the  imperial 
power. 


Marina  appears,  with  a  vast  retinue,  in 
Moscow.  Meeting  with  Demetrius.  Hollow 
and  cold  meeting  on  both  sides ;  she,  how- 
ever, wears  her  disguise  with  greater  skill. 
She  urges  an  immediate  marriage.  Prepara- 
tions are  made  for  a  magnificent  festival. 


By  the  orders  of  Marina,  a  cup  of  poison 
is  brought  to  Axinia.  Death  is  welcome  to 
her :  she  was  afraid  of  being  forced  to  the 
altar  with  the  Czar. 


Violent  grief  of  Demetrius.    With  a  broken 
heart  he  goes  to  the  betrothal  with  Marina. 


After  the  marriage,  Marina  discloses  to  him 
that  she  does  not  consider  him  to  be  the  true 
Demetrius,  and  never  did.  She  then  coldly 
leaves  him  in  a  state  of  extreme  anguish  and 
dismay. 


Meanwhile  Schinskoi,  one  of  the  former 
generals  of  the  Czar  Boris,  avails  himself  of 


the  growing  discontent  of  the  people,  and  be- 
comes the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  De- 
metrius. 


RoMANOw,  in  prison,  is  comforted  by  a 
supernatural  apparition.  Axinia' s  spirit  stands 
before  him,  opens  to  him  a  prospe6l  of  hap- 
pier times  in  store,  and  enjoins  him  calmly  to 
allow  destiny  to  ripen,  and  to  stain  himself 
with  blood.  RoMANOW  receives  a  hint  that 
he  may  himself  be  called  to  the  throne.  Soon 
afterwards  he  is  solicited  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy,  but  declines. 


SoLTiKow  reproaches  himself  bitterly  for 
having  betrayed  his  country  to  Demetrius. 
But  he  will  not  be  a  second  time  a  traitor, 
and  adheres,  from  principle  and  against  his 
feelings,  to  the  party  which  he  has  once 
adopted.  As  the  misfortune  has  happened, 
he  seeks  at  least  to  alleviate  it,  and  to  enfeeble 
the  power  of  the  Poles.  He  pays  for  this 
effort  with  his  life  ;  but  he  accepts  death  as  a 
merited  punishment,  and  confesses  this,  when 
dying,  to  Demetrius  himself. 


Casimir,  a  brother  of  Lodoiska,  a  young 
Polish  lady,  who  has  been  secretly  and  hope- 
lessly attached  to  Demetrius,  in  the  house  of 
the  Waywode  of  Sendomir,  has,  at  his  sister's 
request,  accompanied  Demetrius  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  in  every  encounter  defended  him 
bravely.  In  the  moment  of  danger,  when  all 
the  other  retainers  of  Demetrius  think  only 
of  their  personal  safety,  Casimir  alone  remains 
faithful  to  him,  and  sacrifices  life  in  his  de- 
fence. 


The  conspiracy  breaks  out.     Demetrius  is 
with    Marfa  when    the    leading    conspirators 
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force  their  way  into  the  room.  The  dignity 
and  courage  of  Demetrius  have  a  momentary 
effe<?t  upon  the  rebels.  He  nearly  succeeds 
in  disarming  them,  by  a  promise  to  place  the 
Poles  at  their  disposal.  But  at  this  point 
ScHiNSKOi  rushes  in  with  an  infuriated  band. 
An  explicit  declaration  is  demanded  from  the 
ex-Empress;  she  is  required  to  swear,  upon 


the  cross,  that  Demetrius  is  her  son.  To  testify 
against  her  conscience  in  a  manner  so  solemn 
is  impossible.  She  turns  from  Demetrius  in 
silence,  and  is  about  to  withdraw.  "  Is  she 
silent?"  exclaims  the  tumultuous  throng. 
"Does  she  disown  him?"  "Then,  traitor, 
die!"  and  Demetrius  falls,  pierced  by  their 
swords,  at  Mar  fa's  feet. 
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IN  the  whole  history  of  man,  no  chapter  is 
more  instructive  for  heart  and  mind  than 
that  comprising  the  annals  of  his  errors.  In 
the  case  of  every  great  crime  a  proportion- 
ately great  force  was  in  a6lion.  If  the  myste- 
rious operations  of  the  power  of  desire  lie 
half-hidden  in  the  dim  light  shed  on  them 
when  adiuated  by  ordinary  emotions,  all  the 
more  prominently  do  they  show  themselves, 
more  colossal,  and  more  clearly  defined, 
when  called  into  action  by  the  more  violent 
passions.  The  more  subtle  analyst  of  human 
nature,  who  understands  how  far  we  may  cal- 
culate on  the  mechanism  of  the  ordinary  free- 
dom of  the  will,  and  how  far  we  are  justified 
in  drawing  conclusions  from  analogy,  will  be 
able  to  bring  many  experiences  from  this 
province  in  aid  of  his  study  of  psychology 
and  to  utilize  them  for  the  improvement  of 
man's  moral  nature. 

The  heart  of  man  is  something  so  simple 
and  yet  so  complicated  !  One  and  the  same 
faculty  or  desire  can  operate  in  a  thousand 
different  forms  and  direftions,  can  produce  a 
thousand  contradictory  phenomena,  and  may 
appear  in  the  same  charadler  in  a  thousand 
different  combinations,  and  thousands  of  un- 
like characters  and  operations  be  elaborated 
from  the  same  disposition,  even  though  the 
individual  who  is  the  subjeCt  of  all  may  be 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  existing  relation- 


ship. If  a  Linnaeus  should  ever  undertake  to 
do  for  the  human  race  what  he  effected  for 
the  other  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  classify 
mankind  according  to  its  instinCts  and  appe- 
tencies, how  we  would  be  astonished  at  the 
number  we  should  find  whose  vices,  though 
now  choked  in  their  narrow  burgher-sphere 
and  hedged  in  by  the  contracted  limits  al- 
lowed them  by  law,  entitle  them  to  be  classi- 
fied in  the  same  order  with  the  monster  Bor- 

Observed  from  this  point  of  view,  much 
might  be  objeCted  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
treating  history,  and  herein  lies,  I  think, 
the  obstacle  by  reason  of  which  the  study 
must  ever  remain  fruitless  to  common  every- 
day life.  Between  the  vehement  emotions 
of  the  men  who  are  shown  us  in  aCtion,  and 
the  tranquil  mental  disposition  of  the  reader, 
to  whom  the  aCtion  is  presented,  there  exists 
so  irreconcilable  a  contrast,  so  wide  an  inter- 
val, that  it  is  difficult  for  the  latter  to  appre- 
hend that  he  and  they  have  any  relation  to 
each  other.  There  exists  such  a  gap  between 
the  historical  subjeCl  and  the  reader,  that  all 
possibility  of  comparison  between  them  or 
of  personal  application,  is  entirely  precluded, 
and  instead  of  the  narrative  exciting  that 
salutary  terror  which  would  aCl  as  a  warning 
to  his  own  proud  security,  it  produces  only 
an   unsympathetic    shake  of   the   head.     We 
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The  Criminal  from  Lost  Honor 


see  in  the  unfortunate — who,  even  in  the  very 
hour  when  he  perpetrated  his  deed  of  violence, 
as  well  as  in  that  in  which  he  expiated  it — 
a  man  of  like  nature  with  ourselves,  a  being 
of  a  species  altogether  alien  to  ours,  whose 
blood  circulates  in  quite  different  fashion  from 
ours,  whose  will  obeys  altogether  different 
rules ;  his  fate  moves  us  little,  for  emotion 
bases  itself  only  on  a  dim  consciousness  of  a 
similar  danger,  and  we  are  far  removed  from 
even  dreaming  of  such  a  relationship.  In- 
stru6lion  is  lost  when  no  relationship  is  ap- 
preciated, and  the  story,  instead  of  being  to 
us  a  school  of  moral  culture,  must  content 
itself  with  furnishing  only  a  wretched  gratifi- 
cation to  our  curiosity.  If  it  is  to  be  more 
to  us  and  attain  its  high  object,  we  must  of 
necessity  choose  between  these  two  methods — 
either  the  reader  must  raise  himself  to  the 
temperature  of  the  hero,  or  the  hero  must 
cool  down  to  that  of  the  reader. 

I  am  aware  that  many  among  our  best  his- 
torians, of  modern  times  as  well  as  of  anti- 
quity, have  made  choice  of  the  former  method 
and  have  moved  the  hearts  and  biased 
the  judgments  of  their  readers  by  an  intense 
and  overpowering  eloquence.  But  this  style 
is  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
an  offence  against  the  republican  freedom  of 
his  reader,  whose  province  it  is,  himself  to 
sit  in  judgment ;  it  is  besides  a  trespass  on 
the  limits  prescribed  by  right  and  justice, 
for  this  method  belongs  exclusively  and  pro- 
perly to  the  orator  and  poet.  To  the  his- 
torian, therefore,  is  left  only  the  other  method. 

The  hero  must  be  exhibited  as  cool  as  the 
reader,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  we 
must  get  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him, 
before  we  see  him  in  a61;ion  ;  we  must  see 
him  not  only  accomplishing  his  acts,  but 
also  inspiring  them.  His  thoughts  interest 
us  far  more  than  his  deeds ;  and  still  more 
the  springs  of  these  thoughts  than  the  con- 
sequences of  his  a(5ls.  Man  has  explored  the 
soil  of  Vesuvius  to  discover  the  origin  of  its  [ 
outbreaks ;  wherefore  does  he  give  less  at- 
tention to  a  moral  phenomenon  than  to  a 
physical  ?  Why  does  he  not  with  equal  care  | 
scan  the  condition  and  charadler  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  such  a  man  was  sur- 
rounded, till  the  accumulated  fiery  material 
in  his  nature  burst  out  into  flame?  The 
strange  and  adventurous  in  such  a  pheno- 
menon captivates  the  dreamer  ;  the  lover  of 
truth  seeks  a  mother  for  these  forlorn  chil- 
dren.    He  seeks  her  in  the  immutable  struc- 


ture of  the  human  soul,  and  in  the  ever- 
changing  circumstances ;  that  is,  inquires 
what  gave  birth  to  such  anomalous  moral 
phenomena  which  conditioned  it  from  with- 
out, and  in  these  two  conditions  he  finds 
her  without  fail.  It  no  longer  surprises 
him  to  see  the  noxious  hemlock  flourish 
in  the  very  plot  where  in  other  circum- 
stances wholesome  plants  alone  would  be 
blooming ;  to  find  wisdom  and  folly,  vice 
and  virtue,  sleeping  together  in  the  same 
cradle. 

Although  I  do  not  here  bring  into  the  cal- 
culation any  of  the  advantages  which  psycho- 
logy might  derive  from  treating  history  in 
this  manner,  still  it,  and  it  alone,  has  this 
advantage,  that  it  eradicates  that  cruel  scorn 
and  proud  consciousness  of  security  with 
which  untried  and  self-righteous  virtue  com- 
monly looks  down  upon  a  fallen  fellow-mor- 
tal ;  because  it  disseminates  that  soft  spirit  of 
forbearance  without  which  no  fugitive  returns, 
no  reconciliation  of  the  law  with  its  trans- 
gressor can  find  place,  no  infected  member 
of  society  can  be  rescued  from  total  corrup- 
tion. 

Had  the  criminal,  of  whom  I  am  now  to 
speak,  still  a  right  to  appeal  to  this  spirit  of 
forbearance  ?  Was  he  indeed  lost  to  the  body 
politic  without  hope  of  deliverance  ?  I  will 
not  anticipate  the  reader's  decision.  Our 
charity  is  no  longer  of  avail  to  him,  for  he 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner;  but  the 
autopsy  of  his  vices  may  probably  instruct 
humanity — it  is  possible  even  justice  herself. 

Christian  Wolf  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper 
in  a  country  town  (the  name,  for  reasons 
that  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  sequel, 
we  cannot  give),  and  helped  his  mother  in 
keeping  the  inn,  for  his  father  was  dead. 
Business  was  but  indifferent,  and  Wolf  had 
often  unemployed  hours.  Already  at  school 
he  had  been  known  as  a  mischievous  boy. 
Grown-up  girls  brought  complaints  of  his  im- 
pudent forwardness,  while  the  youths  honoured 
him  for  his  inventive  head.  Nature  had  ne- 
gle6led  his  body.  A  little,  ungainly  figure, 
coarse  curly  hair  of  an  unpleasantly  black 
hue,  a  flattened  nose  and  a  swollen  overlip 
(which  had  been  knocked  further  out  of  shape 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse),  gave  a  repulsiveness 
to  his  appearance  which  scared  every  woman 
away  from  him,  and  offered  to  his  comrades 
a  rich  subjedl  for  their  wit. 

He  resolved  to  extort  what  was  refused  him, 
because  he  naturally  displeased  every  one  he 
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set  himself  more  resolutely  to  please.  He 
was  fanciful  and  persuaded  himself  he  was  in 
love.  The  maiden  whom  he  chose  for  his 
sweetheart  used  him  badly;  he  had  reason  for 
fearing  that  his  rivals  were  more  fortunate  than 
he  ;  but  the  girl  was  poor.  A  heart  which  re- 
mained closed  to  his  caresses  would  probably 
open  itself  to  his  gifts;  but  he  himself  suf- 
fered for  want,  and  his  vain  endeavours  to 
give  an  effe6live  appearance  to  his  own  outer 
man  swallowed  up  the  little  he  could  earn 
from  the  poor  inn.  Too  indolent  and  too 
ignorant  to  make  an  effort  to  help  his  wretched 
circumstances  by  speculation ;  too  vain,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  weak  to  exchange  the 
position  of  Herr  (half-gentleman)  which  he 
had  hitherto  occupied  for  that  of  a  peasant, 
and  so  renounce  his  much-valued  freedom,  he 
saw  but  one  resource  open  to  him— namely, 
that,  of  frankly  stealing.  His  native  town 
bordered  on  one  of  the  seigneurial  forests ; 
he  became  a  poacher,  and  the  proceeds  of  his 
plunder  found  their  way  faithfully  to  the  hands 
of  his  beloved. 

Among  Hannchen's  lovers  was  Robert,  one 
of  the  assistant  gamekeepers  in  the  forest. 
Very  soon  this  young  man  perceived  the  ad- 
vantage which  his  rival's  openhandedness  won 
for  him  over  himself,  and  with  envious  jeal- 


ousy set  himself  to  discover  the  sources  of 
this  change.  He  showed  himself  more  fre- 
quently in  the  "Sun"  (this  was  the  device 
on  the  inn),  and  his  watchful  eye,  sharpened 
by  jealousy  and  envy,  soon  discovered  whence 
the  gold  flowed.  Not  long  before  a  strong 
edict  against  poaching  had  been  revived,  which 
condemned  the  transgressor  to  the  house  of 
correction.  Robert  was  unwearied  in  dogging 
his  enemy  in  his  secret  excursions,  and  at 
length  he  succeeded  in  seizing  him  unawares 
in  the  very  deed.  Wolf  was  arrested,  and 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  little  property, 
was  he  able  with  great  pains  to  convert  the 
penalty  attached  to  his  offence  into  a  fine. 
Robert  triumphed.  His  rival  was  beaten  out 
of  the  field,  and  Hannchen's  favour  for  the 
beggar  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Wolf  knew  his 
enemy;  and  this  enemy  was  the  happy  man 
who  enjoyed  his  Joan.  A  humiliating  feeling 
of  poverty  associated  itself  with  that  of  in- 
jured pride.  Need  and  jealousy  contend  with 
each  other  in  his  heart ;  hunger  would  drive 
him  into  the  wide  world  ;  revenge  and  pas- 
sion detain  him  where  he  is.  He  again 
takes  to  poaching,  but  Robert's  redoubled 
watchfulness  outwits  him  a  second  time. 
This  time  he  experiences  the  law's  full  se- 
verity.    Having  no  funds,   and  deprived  of 
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his  property,  in  a  few  weeks  he  was  delivered 
over  to  the  penitentiary. 

His  year's  inprisonment  has  come  to  an 
end,  his  passion  has  been  strengthened  by 
absence,  and  his  spite  become  exaggerated 
under  the  weight  of  ill  fortune.  No  sooner 
does  he  gain  his  freedom  than  he  sets  off  to 
his  native  town  to  show  himself  to  his  Joan. 


peasant  will  trust  his  swine  to  such  a  good- 
for-nothing.  Disappointed  in  all  his  plans, 
reje6ted  wherever  he  offered  himself,  he  be- 
comes poacher  for  the  third  time,  and  for  the 
third  time  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  his  watchful  enemy. 

This  second  relapse  into  crime  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  punishment.     The  judges  looked 


He  appears ;  everyone  shuns  him.  Urgent 
want  has  at  length  bowed  his  proud  spirit  and 
overcome  his  aversion  for  work — he  offers 
himself  to  the  people  of  good  circumstances 
in  the  place,  and  will  work  for  day's  wages. 

The  farmer  shrugs  his  shoulder  over  the 
effeminate  weakling.  The  coarse-boned  build 
of  his  robust  competitors  beats  him  out  of 
the  field  with  such  a  feelingless  patron.  He 
ventures  a  last  attempt.  One  office  is  still 
vacant ;  the  most  forlorn  post  of  honest  name 
— he    offers    himself    as   town-herd,  but    no 


into  the  statute-book  of  the  law,  but  not 
into  the  mental  condition  of  the  prisoner.  The 
edi61:  against  poaching  called  for  a  solemn  and 
exemplary  punishment,  and  Wolf  was  con- 
demned to  have  the  figure  of  the  gallows 
branded  on  his  neck  and  to  three  years'  labor 
in  the  fortress. 

This  period,  too,  came  to  an  end,  and  he 
left  the  fortress — but  a  very  different  man  from 
what  he  was  when  he  entered  it.  Here  begins 
a  new  epoch  in  his  life.  Let  us  hear  what  he 
himself  said  when,   later,  he   made  his  con- 
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fession  to  his  spiritual  adviser  and  before  the 
court  of  justice.  "I  entered  the  fortress," 
said  he,  "a.  misguided  man ;  I  left  it  a  worth- 
less villain.  I  had  always  had  something  in 
the  world  that  was  dear  to  me,  and  my  pride 
writhed  under  my  weight  of  infamy.  When 
I  was  brought  to  the  fortress,  I  was  shut  in 
along  with  twenty-three  prisoners,  of  whom 
two  were  murderers,  and  the  rest,  without  ex- 
ception, notorious  thieves  and  vagabonds. 
They  mocked  me  when  I  spoke  of  God,  and 
tried  to  get  me  to  utter  shameless  blasphemies 


against  the  Saviour.  They  sang  lewd  songs 
before  me,  which  I,  loose  as  I  had  been,  heard 
with  disgust  and  horror ;  but  what  I  saw  them 
pra6lice  revolted  my  sense  of  shame  still  more. 
No  day  passed  in  which  some  scandalous  life- 
history  was  not  narrated,  some  wicked  design 
conco6led.  At  first  I  shunned  these  people 
and  shrunk  from  conversation  with  them  so 
far  as  I  was  able ;  but  I  needed  some  creature, 
and  the  barbarity  of  my  guards  had  refused 
me  even  my  dog.  The  work  was  hard,  and 
enforced  tyranically;  m.y  body  was  sickly;  I 
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was  in  need  of  assistance,  and,  since  I  must 
honestly  confess  it,  I  craved  for  sympathy, 
and  for  these  I  required  to  barter  the  last  re- 
mains of  conscience.  So  with  time  I  accus- 
tomed myself  to  whatever  was  most  revolting, 
and  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  year  I  surpassed 
my  teachers. 

From  this  time  on  I  longed  for  the  day  of 
my  liberation,  because  I  was  thirsting  for  re- 
venge. I  felt  that  all  men  had  injured  me, 
for  all  were  better  and  happier  than  I.  I  re- 
garded myself  as  a  martyr  for  the  natural  rights 


My  heart  beat  wilder  as  the  church-tower  rose 
afar  before  me  out  of  the  surrounding  foliage. 
It  was  no  longer  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  that 
I  experienced  on  my  return  from  my  first  pil- 
grimage— the  thought  of  all  the  sufferings,  all 
the  persecutions  that  I  had  endured,  awoke 
me  at  once  as  out  of  a  dreadful  death-sleep ; 
all  my  wounds  bled  anew,  all  my  scars  opened 
afresh.  I  redoubled  my  steps,  for  it  animated 
me,  even  in  anticipation,  to  think  how  I  would 
set  my  enemies  in  terror  by  my  sudden  appear- 
ance, and  I  thirsted  for  still  further  humilia- 


of  man,  and  a  vi6lim  of  the  law.  Gnashing 
my  teeth  I  fretted  my  chains  whenever  the  sun 
rose  from  behind  my  prison  hill ;  a  wide  pros- 
pe6t  is  a  twofold  hell  for  a  prisoner.  The 
free  breeze  that  whistled  through  the  airholes 
of  my  tower,  and  the  swallows  that  alighted 
on  the  iron  bar  of  my  grated  window  seemed 
to  taunt  me  with  their  freedom,  and  made  my 
imprisonment  so  much  the  more  hateful.  Then 
and  there  I  vowed  implacable  burning  hate 
against  all  that  bears  semblance  of  man  ;  and 
what  I  then  vowed  I  have  faithfully  adhered  to. 
My  first  thought,  so  soon  as  I  saw  myself 
free,  was  of  my  native  town.  All  the  less  that 
I  had  there  anything  to  hope  for  as  a  future 
means  of  support,  by  so  much  the  more  I 
promised  to  satisfy  my  hunger  after  revenge. 


tions  as  much  as  previously  I  had  quaked  be- 
fore them. 

The  bells  sounded  for  Vesper  as  I  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  market-place.  The  people 
were  crowding  to  church.  I  was  instantly 
recognized ;  every  one  who  chanced  to  ap- 
proach me  shrank  back  as  if  from  fear.  In 
old  times  I  had  ever  cherished  a  real  love  for 
the  little  children,  and  even  yet  this  feeling 
was  so  powerful  within  me  that  I  offered  a 
groschen  to  a  boy  who  was  skipping  past  me. 
The  boy  stared  fixedly  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  then  threw  the  groschen  in  my  face.  If 
my  blood  had  been  somewhat  cooler  than  it 
was,  I  might  have  remembered  that  the  beard 
which  I  brought  with  me  from  the  fortress, 
gave  a  hideous  expression  to  my  features ;   but 
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my  wicked  heart  poisoned  my  reason.  Tears, 
such  as  I  never  shed  before,  coursed  down  my 
cheeks. 

"  The  boy  knows  neither  who  I  am  nor 
whence  I  come,"  said  I  half-aloud  to  myself, 
"  and  yet  he  avoids  me  like  a  noxious  animal. 
Do  I  bear  a  brand  on  my  forehead,  or  have  I 
ceased  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
since  I  feel  that  I  can  no  longer  cherish  any 
regard  for  my  race?"  The  contempt  of  this 
boy  pained  me  more  keenly  than  thirty  years 
in  confinement  would  have  done,  for  I  had 
tried  to  do  him  a  kind  aft,  and  could  accuse 
him  of  no  personal  hate. 

I  sat  down  on  a  log  in  a  carpenter's  yard 
opposite  the  church.  What  I  really  meant  to 
do,  I  cannot  tell ;  yet  this  I  know  that  I  rose 
to  my  feet  with  bitterness  in  my  heart,  for  of  all 
my  acquaintances  that  passed  me  while  sitting 
there,  not  one  deigned  to  greet  me — not  so 
much  as  one.  With  a  heart  burning  with  in- 
dignation I  left  the  place  to  look  out  for 
quarters.  As  I  turned  the  corner  of  a  street 
I  ran  up  against  my  old  sweetheart  Joan. 
"  Landlord  of  the  Sun  !"  she  cried  out  loudly, 
and  made  a  motion  as  if  to  embrace  me. 
"  Thou  back  again,  dear  host !  God  be  praised 
that  thou  art  back  again  !"  Hunger  and  mis- 
ery expressed  themselves  in  her  appearance 
and  clothing ;  a  shameful  disease  disfigured 
her  countenance ;  her  whole  appearance,  in 
short,  proclaimed  her  to  be  the  worthless  crea- 
ture to  which  she  had  become  degraded.  I 
concluded  at  once  what  had  befallen  her.  I 
had  just  met  a  party  of  dragoons  in  the  street, 
and  this  fa6l  led  me  infer  that  a  garrison  lay 
in  the  town.  "  Soldiers'  strumpet !"  cried  I, 
and  with  a  jeering  laugh  turned  my  back  on 
her.  It  pleased  me  to  think  that  there  existed 
one  being,  lower  even  than  I,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  living.     I  never  loved  her. 

My  mother  was  dead ;  my  creditors  had 
sold  my  little  house  to  satisfy  their  claims.  I 
now  had  nobody  and  nothing.  All  the  world 
fled  from  me  as  a  venomous  reptile,  but  I  had, 
at  length,  unlearned  all  sense  of  shame.  For- 
merly I  had  withdrawn  from  the  view  of  men, 
for  contempt  was  intolerable  to  me.  Now  I 
forced  myself  on  their  notice  and  gloried  in 
scaring  them  away.  I  was  pleased  that  I 
had  nothing  more  to  lose,  and  nothing  more 
to  care  for.  I  stood  no  longer  in  need  of 
good  qualities,  for  men  gave  me  credit  for 
none. 

The  whole  world  lay  open  before  me. 
I  might,    perhaps,    in    some    province  where 


'  I  was  unknown  have  passed  for  an  honest 
man  ;  but  I  had  lost  all  spirit,  all  desire,  even, 
to  appear  such.  Despair  and  shame  had 
driven  me  to  this  state  of  mind.  My  sole  re- 
source now  was  to  dispense  with  respe6l,  for  I 
could  no  longer  lay  claim  to  it.  Had  my 
vanity  and  my  pride  survived  my  humiliation, 
I  must  have  put  an  end  to  my  existence. 

What  particular  course  I  had  now  resolved 
on  was  still  almost  unknown  to  myself.  I  de- 
termined to  do  something  wicked ;  so  much 
I  can  obscurely  remember,  I  would  deserve 
my  fate.  Laws,  thought  I,  are  benefits  to  the 
world,  therefore  I  took  the  resolution  to 
violate  them.  Hitherto  I  had  transgressed 
through  necessity  and  thoughtlessness;  now 
I  did  so  from  free  choice  and  for  my  own 
pleasure. 

My  first  step  was  to  recommence  poaching. 
Step  by  step  the  chase  had  grown  to  be  an 
overmastering  passion  with  me,  and  besides 
this,  I  must  live.  But  this  was  not  all;  it 
gratified  me  to  show  contempt  for  the  princely 
edi6t  and  to  do  all  the  injury  I  could  to  my 
sovereign.  I  no  longer  dreaded  dete6tion 
and  arrest,  for  I  had  now  a  bullet  ready  for 
my  captor,  and  I  knew  that  my  shot  would 
never  miss  its  man.  I  killed  all  the  game 
that  I  came  on;  only  a  small  portion  I  ex- 
changed on  the  frontiers  for  gold ;  the  most  I 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  I  lived  sparingly 
in  order  to  meet  the  outlay  for  lead  and 
powder.  The  devastation  I  worked  among 
the  greater  game  was  notorious,  but  suspicion 
no  longer  troubled  me.  My  concealment  ex- 
tinguished it.     My  name  was  forgotten. 

This  mode  of  life  I  followed  for  several 
months.  One  morning  I  had,  according  to 
my  wont,  roved  through  the  wood,  following 
the  track  of  a  deer.  Two  hours  long  had  I 
wearied  myself  in  vain,  and  now  I  began  to 
give  up  the  chase  as  bootless,  when  instantly 
I  saw  the  animal  within  easy  reach  of  my  gun. 
I  was  taking  aim  and  on  the  point  of  firing, 
when  suddenly  the  sight  of  a  hat  lying  on  the 
ground  a  few  steps  from  me  alarmed  me.  I 
examined  closer  and  recognized  the  hunter 
Robert,  who  from  behind  the  thick  trunk  of 
an  oak  was  taking  aim  at  the  game  which  I 
designed  to  shoot.  At  this  discovery  a  deathly 
coldness  penetrated  my  members.  There  be- 
fore me  was  the  man  whom  of  all  mortals  I 
hated  most  deadly,  and  this  man  was  given 
over  to  the  power  of  my  bullet.  In  this  single 
moment  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  whole  world 
lay  in  one  shot  of  my  gun,  and  the  hate  of  my 
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whole  life  concentrated  itself  in  the  finger- 
point  with  which  I  should  give  the  murderous 
pressure.  An  unseen,  frightful  hand  seemed 
to  wave  over  me ;  the  dial-plate  of  my  fate 
pointed  irrevocably  to  this  black  moment. 
My  arm  shook,  while  I  allowed  to  my  gun,  as 
it  were,  the  sele6lion;  my  teeth  chattered, 
and  my  breath  seemed  to  be  choked  in  my 
lungs.  Some  seconds  the  barrel  of  my  gun 
wavered  uncertainly  betM'een  the  man  and  the 
deer — this  moment  pointed  in  one  dire6tion  ; 
the  next,  in  the  other.    Revenge  and  conscience 


stryggled  obstinately  and  with  dubious  result ; 
but  revenge  conquered,  and  the  huntsman  lay 
on  the  ground — dead. 

With  the  shot,  my  gun  fell  from  my  hands. 
.  .  .  ''Murderer!"  ...  I  stammered  slowly. 
The  wood  was  still  as  a  churchyard — I  heard 
distinctly  that  I  said  ' '  Murderer  ! "  As  I  crept 
nearer,  the  man  expired.  Long  stood  I 
speechless  before  the  dead.  A  shrill  burst  of 
laughter  at  last  gave  vent  to  my  feelings. 
"Will  you  now  keep  a  clean  tongue,  my  good 
friend?"  said  I,  as  I  stepped  quickly  up,  while 
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at  the  same  time  I  turned  the  face  of  the 
murdered  man  outwards.  His  eyes  stood 
wide  open.  I  became  earnest,  and  was  sud- 
denly still.  Everything  began  to  be  strange 
to  me. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  committed  misde- 
meanours only,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  wrongs 
I  had  suffered  ;  now  I  had  done  a  deed  which 
I  had  not  expiated  beforehand.  One  hour 
before  I  believe  that  no  one  could  have  con- 
vinced me  that  anything  baser  than  myself 
existed  under  heaven  ;  now  I  began  to  realize 
that  an  hour  previously  I  was  a  man  to  be 
envied. 

God's  judgments  did  not  enter  my  mind, 
or  at  most  only  one — a  strange,  confused  re- 
collection of  rope  and  sword,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  a  child-murderess  of  which  I  had 
been  witness  when  a  schoolboy.  Something 
especially  terrible  lay  for  me  in  the  thought 
that  henceforward  my  life  was  forfeited.  Of 
many  things  I  have  no  clear  remembrance. 
Instantly  on  the  deed  I  wished  he  were  alive 
again.  I  compelled  myself  to  recall  in  the 
most  lively  manner  I  could  all  the  evil  he  had 
ever  worked  me,  but  strange  !  my  memory 
was  as  if  dead.  I  could  no  longer  recall  one 
of  all  his  a6ls,  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  had  driven  me  frantic.  I  could  not 
comprehend,  how  I  had  come  to  this  mur- 
derous deed. 

I  stood  before  the  body,  and  was  still 
standing,  when  the  crack  of  a  whip  and 
the  grating  of  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  that 
was  passing  through  the  wood  recalled  me 
to  myself.  It  was  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  highway  that  the  deed  had 
been  done.     I  must  think  of  my  safety. 

Involuntarily  I  buried  myself  deeper  in  the 
wood.  On  the  way  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  deceased  formerly  possessed  a  watch.  I 
needed  money  in  order  to  reach  the  frontier 
— and  yet  my  courage  failed  me  to  turn  back 
to  the  place  where  the  corpse  was  lying. 
Here  thoughts  of  the  devil  and  of  the  omni- 
presence of  God  struck  me  with  terror.  I 
colle6led  all  my  fortitude ;  and,  determined 
to  fight  it  out  with  all  hell,  returned  to  the 
spot.  I  found  what  I  was  looking  for,  and 
in  a  green  purse  a  little  over  a  dollar  in 
money.  Even  when  I  was  about  putting  both 
in  my  pocket,  I  stopped  suddenly  and  re- 
fle6led.  It  was  no  sudden  fit  of  shame,  neither 
was  it  fear  to  aggravate  my  crime  by  robbery 
— defiant  pride  I  believe  it  was  that  caused 
me  to  throw  the  watch  from  me,  and  retain 


only  half  the  money.  I  would  be  held  for  a 
personal  enemy  of  the  murdered  man,  not 
for  his  plunderer. 

Now  I  fled  deeper  into  the  wood.  I  knew 
that  the  forest  extended  four  German  miles 
north,  and  there  touched  the  frontier  of  the 
country.  Till  noon  I  pushed  on  breathless. 
The  very  hurry  of  my  flight  operated  as  a 
distradtion  to  my  anguish  of  conscience ;  but 
It  returned  more  terrible  than  before,  as  my 
strength  became  more  and  more  exhausted. 
A  thousand  hideous  figures  passed  before  my 
eyes,  and  seemed  to  sheathe  their  cruel  knives 
in  my  breast.  Only  a  dreadful  choice  was 
left  me  between  a  life  full  of  restless  dread  of 
death,  and  voluntary  death  by  violence,  and 
choose  I  must.  I  had  not  the  heart  to  leave 
the  world  by  self-murder,  and  was  terrified 
at  the  prospe6l  of  remaining  in  it.  Hemmed 
in  between  the  certain  torments  of  life,  and 
the  uncertain  dread  of  eternity,  alike  unfit 
for  living  and  dying,  I  completed  the  sixth 
hour  of  my  flight — an  hour  full  of  agony 
such  as  no  living  man  is  capable  of  ex^jress- 
ing. 

With  my  thoughts  turned  in  on  myself,  and 
with  slow  steps,  my  hat  unconsciously  pressed 
deep  down  over  my  face  (as  if  this  would 
conceal  me  from  the  eye  of  lifeless  nature),  I 
had,  unnoticed  by  myself,  followed  a  narrow 
foot-path  which  led  me  through  the  thickest 
of  the  forest.  Suddenly  a  harsh,  command- 
ing voice  right  in  my  way  called  out  "  Halt !" 
The  voice  was  quite  near  ;  the  distra6tion  of 
my  thoughts  and  my  down-pressed  hat  had 
prevented  me  from  looking  around.  I  raised 
my  eyes  and  saw  a  wild-looking  man  come 
towards  me,  carrying  a  large  knotty  club. 
His  figure  approached  the  gigantic — my  first 
consternation  at  least  made  me  believe  so — 
and  his  skin  was  of  a  yellow  mulatto  dark- 
ness, against  which  the  white  of  one  squint- 
ing eye  showed  with  hideous  effect.  Instead 
of  a  girdle  he  had  a  thick  rope  tied  twice 
round  a  green  woollen  coat,  wherein  were 
stuck  a  butcher's  knife  and  a  pistol.  The 
call  was  repeated,  and  a  strong  arm  held  me 
fast.  The  sound  of  a  human  voice  had  struck 
me  with  terror,  but  the  sight  of  a  rogue  gave 
me  courage.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
now  was,  I  had  reason  to  tremble  before  every 
honest  man,  but  no  longer  cause  to  do  so  be- 
fore a  robber. 

"Who  goes  there?"  demanded  this  appa- 
rition. 

"A  man   like   yourself,"    was  my  answer. 
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"if  you  are,  indeed,  what  your  appearance 
speaks." 

"There  is  no  thoroughfare  in  this  direc- 
tion.    What  are  you  seeking  here  ?" 

"What  right  have  you  to  ask  ?"  answered 
I,  defiantly.  The  man  scanned  me  twice 
from  head  to  foot.  It  seemed  as  if  he  would 
compare  my  figure  with  his  own,  and  my 
answer  with  my  figure.  "You  speak  inso- 
lently, like  a  beggar,"  said  he,  at  length. 

"That  may  be;  I  was  one  yesterday." 

The  man  laughed  :  ' '  One  might  take  his 
oath  on  that,"  cried  he;  "even  yet  you  would 
not  pass  for  anything  better." 

"  For  something  worse,  then  " — I  was  about 
to  continue. 

"Softly,  friend!  What  hounds  you  on  so? 
What's  all  the  hurry?" 

I  bethought  myself  an  instant.  I  know  not 
how  the  words  came  to  my  tongue.  "Life  is 
short,"  said  I,  slowly,  "and  hell  endures  for 
ever." 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  wild  stare.  "I 
will  be  damned,"  said  he,  at  length,  "if  you 
have  not  been  rubbing  shoulders  with  the 
gallows." 

"That  may  well  come  yet.  To  our  better 
acquaintance,  comrade!" 

"Done,  comrade!"  cried  he,  while  he 
produced  a  tin  flask  from  his  hunting-pocket, 
took  a  hearty  pull  at  it  and  then  handed  it  to 
me.  Flight  and  anxiety  had  exhausted  my 
strength,  and  during  all  this  terrible  day  noth- 
ing had  passed  my  lips.  Already  I  began  to 
fear  I  should  perish  from  want  in  this  forest, 
wherein  for  three  German  miles  round,  neither 
bite  nor  sup  was  to  be  hoped  for.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  then,  how  gladly  I  pledged 
him  in  this  offered  cordial.  New  strength 
permeated  my  limbs  as  I  drank,  fresh  courage 
pervaded  my  heart,  fresh  hope  and  love  of 
life.  I  began  to  believe  that  I  was  not 
entirely  wretched  ;  such  influence  did  this 
welcome  drought  produce  on  me.  Yes,  I 
confess  it,  my  condition  bordered  again  on 
happiness,  for,  after  a  thousand  disappointed 
hopes,  I  had  found  a  creature  who  appeared 
like  myself.  In  the  state  to  which  I  was  sunk, 
I  would  have  drank  "good-fellowship"  with 
the  spirits  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
rade I  could  rely  on. 

The  man  had  stretched  himself  on  the 
grass :   I  did  the  same. 

"Thy  drink  has  done  me  good,"  I  said. 
"We  must  get  better  acquainted." 

He  struck  fire  to  light  his  pipe. 


"Hast  thou  been  at  this  work  long?" 

He  looked  fixedly  at  me.  "What  dost  thou 
mean  by  that  question?" 

"Has  this  been  often  bloody?"  I  drew 
the  knife  out  of  his  girdle. 

"Who  art  thou?"  said  he,  as  if  alarmed, 
and  laid  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth. 

"A  murderer,  like  thyself — but  yet  only  a 
beginner." 

The  man  looked  at  me  unmoved  and  re- 
sumed his  pipe. 

' '  Thou  dost  not  live  here  ?' '  said  he,  at  length. 

"Three   miles  from  here.     I  am  the  host 

of  the  '  Sun '  in  L if  thou  hast  heard  of 

me." 

The  man  sprang  up  like  a  person  possessed. 

"The  poacher  Wolf?"  cried  he,  eagerly. 

"  The  same." 

"Welcome,  comrade,  welcome  !"  cried  he, 
and  shook  my  hand  warmly.  This  is  glo- 
rious, that  I  have  thee  at  last,  my  host  of  the 
'  Sun  '  !  For  years  have  I  been  scheming  how 
I  could  secure  thee.  I  know  thee  right  well. 
I  know  all  about  thee.  I  have  long  counted 
on  thee." 

"Counted  on  me?     For  what,  then?" 

"  The  whole  country  is  full  of  thee.  Thou 
hast  enemies.  An  official  has  oppressed  thee. 
Wolf.  The  law  has  brought  thee  to  ruin. 
The  wrongs  thou  hast  endured  cry  heaven- 
high." 

The  man  waxed  warm.  "  Because  thou  hast 
shot  a  boar  or  two  that  the  prince  fattens  on 
our  acres,  they  have  doomed  thee  to  long 
years  of  bondage  in  the  prison  and  fortress;  they 
have  made  thee  a  beggar.  Is  it  come  to  this, 
my  brother,  that  a  man  is  of  no  more  account 
than  a  hare?  Are  we  nothing  better  than  the 
cattle  in  the  fields?  And  a  brave  man  like 
thee  can  tolerate  this!" 

"Can  I,  in  any  way,  alter  matters?" 

"That  we  will  soon  see.  But  tell  me  now, 
whence  dost  thou  come  and  what  are  thy  de- 
signs?" 

I  told  him  my  whole  history.  The  man, 
without  waiting  till  I  concluded,  sprang  up 
with  joyful  impatience,  and  drew  me  to  him. 
"Come,  brother  Sun-host,"  said  he,  "now 
thou  art  ripe  ;  now  I  have  thee  just  as  I  wanted 
thee.  I  will  gain  honour  by  thee.  Follow 
me." 

"Wither  wilt  thou  lead  me?" 

"Don't  stay  asking  questions.  Follow!" 
He  drew  me  forcibly  forward. 

We  had  gone  but  a  short  quarter  of  a 
mile.     The  forest  became  ever  more  declivi- 
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toils,  more  difficult  of  passage  and  wilder ; 
neither  of  us  spoke  a  word,  till  a  whistle 
from  my  leader  startled  me  out  of  my  reflec- 
tions. I  raised  my  eyes  and  saw  that  we 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  rugged  precipice  of  a 
rock  that  opened  out  below  into  a  deep 
caverned  chasm.  A  second  whistle  responded 
from  the  innermost  recess  of  the  rock,  and 
a  ladder  came  up,  as  if  by  self-motion,  slowly 
out  of  the  depth.  My  guide  began  to  descend 
first,  calling  on  me  to  wait  where  I  was  till  he 
returned.  "I  must  first  cause  the  dog  to  be 
chained,"  added  he;  "  you  are  here  unknown, 
and  the  beast  would  tear  you  to  pieces." 
With  these  words  he  disappeared. 

I  stood  now  alone  by  the  edge  of  the  abyss, 
and  was  perfe6lly  alive  to  the  fa6l  that  I  was 
alone.  The  want  of  foresight  in  my  guide 
did  not  escape  my  notice.  It  would  have  cost 
me  only  a  bold  resolution  to  draw  up  the 
ladder  ;  then  I  was  free  and  my  escape  insured. 
I  confess  I  thought  seriously  of  the  matter.  I 
peered  down  into  the  chasm,  which  was  about 
to  swallow  me.  It  reminded  me  dimly  of  the 
abyss  of  Hell,  whence  there  is  no  redemption. 
I  began  to  shudder  as  I  thought  of  the  course 
of  life  on  which  I  was  about  to  enter,  and  from 
which  only  immediate  and  rapid  flight  could 
rescue  me.  I  determined  on  this  flight — 
already  I  had  stretched  out  my  arm  to  draw 
up  the  ladder — when  in  the  instant  it  was 
thundered  into  my  ears  "  What  has  a  murderer 
to  risk?"  while  all  around  there  resounded  as 
it  were  the  derisive  laughter  of  Hell.  My  arm 
fell  as  if  paralyzed.  My  calculation  was  made. 
The  time  for  repentance  was  past.  The  mur- 
der I  had  perpetrated  lay  piled  up  like  rock 
behind  me,  and  cut  off  my  return  for  ever. 
At  the  same  moment  my  guide  re-appeared 
and  told  me  to  follow  him.  I  had  no  longer 
any  choice.     I  descended  into  the  depths. 

We  had  got  but  a  few  steps  under  the  rock- 
wall,  when  the  ground  widened  itself,  and 
some  huts  became  visible,  in  the  centre  of 
of  which,  on  a  circular  open  place  covered 
with  grass,  a  band  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
persons  lay  stretched  around  a  charcoal  fire. 

"Here,  comrades!"  said  my  leader,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  circle, 
"  our  host  of  the  Sun  !  Bid  him  welcome  !" 
' '  The  host  of  the  Sun  ! ' '  exclaimed  they  all 
together,  and  every  one — men  and  women — 
sprang  up  and  pressed  around  me.  Shall  I 
confess  it  ?  Their  joy  was  without  dissimula- 
tion and  from  the  heart.  Respe6l  and  trust 
expressed  themselves  on  every  countenance. 


This  one  pressed  my  hand,  that  one  shook  me 
in  a  friendly  way  by  the  clothes.  The  whole 
scene  was  like  the  meeting  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, dear  and  valued.  My  arrival  had 
interrupted  the  carousal,  which  had  just  begun. 
It  was  at  once  resumed  and  I  was  compelled 
to  drink  a  reciprocal  welcome  to  them.  Game 
of  all  sorts  was  on  the  table,  and  the  wine-flask 
travelled  unweariedly  from  neighbour  to  neigh- 
bour. Pleasure  and  harmony  seemed  to  ani- 
mate every  heart,  and  they  emulated  each  other 
in  demonstrating  in  the  most  unrestrained  way 
their  joy  at  receiving  me. 

They  had  assigned  me  my  place  between 
two  women,  which  seemed  to  be  the  seat  of 
honor  at  the  table.  I  expe6ted  to  see  in  them 
only  the  outcasts  of  their  sex,  but  how  great 
was  my  surprise  to  discover  among  this  shame- 
less crew  two  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  it 
has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  behold.  Mar- 
garet, the  older  and  more  strikingly  beautiful 
of  the  two,  might  still  be  named  young,  being 
scarcely  yet  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She 
expressed  herself  without  modesty,  and  her 
gestures  said  yet  more.  Mary,  the  younger, 
had  been  married,  but  had  fled  from  a  husband 
who  misused  her.  She  was  of  finer  form,  but 
somewhat  pale  and  thin,  and  less  readily  took 
the  eye  as  compared  with  her  more  ardent 
neighbour.  Both  were  emulous  to  enkindle 
my  appetite  ;  the  beauteous  Margaret  antici- 
pated my  diffidence  by  wanton  jests,  but  the 
shyer  Mary  made  my  heart  a  prisoner  for  ever. 

"You  see,  brother  Sun-host,"  said  now  the 
man  who  had  brought  me  here,  "  you  see  how 
we  live  with  each  other,  and  every  day  re- 
sembles this.     Is  it  not  so,  comrades?" 

"  Every  day  is  like  this"  echoed  the  whole 
band.  "If  you  can  make  up  your  mind  to 
find  pleasure  in  a  life  like  this,  then  join  our 
band  and  be  our  leader.  Hitherto  I  have 
held  that  post  but  I  will  yield  it  to  you. 
Does  this  please  you,  comrades?" 

A  joyous  "Yes"  was  the  response  from 
every  throat.  My  head  was  as  if  on  fire,  my 
brain  was  dazed.  My  blood  boiled  from  wine 
and  passion.  The  world  had  cast  me  out  as 
if  plague-stricken  ;  here  I  found  brotherly  wel- 
come, pleasure,  honor.  Whichever  choice  I 
made  death  awaited  me ;  here,  however,  I 
could  at  least  sell  my  life  for  a  higher  price. 
Love  of  the  fair  sex  was  my  strongest  pas- 
sion ;  hitherto  the  sex  had  met  my  advances 
only  with  contempt ;  here  favor  and  unbridled 
gratification  awaited  me.  It  cost  me  little 
thought  to  make  up  my  mind.     "I  remain 
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with  you,  comrades,"  I  cried  with  decision, 
and  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  band : 
"I  remain  with  you,"  I  cried  a  second  time, 
"  if  you  yield  to  me  my  beautiful  neighbour." 
AH  concurred  in  granting  me  my  desire  ;  I 

was  the  declared  owner  of  a ,  and  captain 

of  a  band  of  robbers." 


The  succeeding  portion  of  the  above  history 
we  pass  entirely  over;  the  purely  hideous  has 
nothing  instructive  for  the  reader.  An  un- 
fortunate, who  has  sunk  to  such  a  depth, 
must  end  his  career  by  allowing  himself  every 
indulgence  that  can  stir  man's  lower  nature, 
but  a  second  murder  he  never  perpetrated, 
as  he  himself  testified  with  the  halter  round 
his  neck. 

The  evil  repute  of  this  man  soon  spread 
itself  over  the  entire  province.  The  high- 
ways became  unsafe,  nightly  burglaries  kept 
the  burghers  in  a  state  of  constant  dread, 
the  name  of  the  host  of  the  Sun  became  the 
terror  of  the  country-people;  justice  endea- 
voured to  lay  hold  of  him,  and  a  reward  was 
set  on  his  head.  He  was  fortunate  enough 
to  frustrate  every  attempt  on  tiis  liberty,  and 
artful  enough  to  utilize  the  superstition  of 
the  credulous  boors  for  his  own  security. 
His  confederates  spread  a  report  that  he  had 
made  a  league  with  the  devil  and  could  be- 
witch people.  The  distrift,  within  which  he 
played  his  role,  belonged  then,  even  less  than 
now,  to  the  enlightened  part  of  Germany; 
people  believed  these  reports  and  no  one  felt 
secure.  No  one  showed  any  desire  to  com- 
bat the  dangerous  man  who  had  the  devil  at 
his  call. 

A  year  long  had  he  pursued  this  miserable 
business  when  it  began  to  become  unendur- 
able to  him.  The  gang,  of  which  he  had 
taken  the  leadership,  by  no  means  fulfilled 
his  brilliant  expeftations.  A  deceitful  outside 
had  dazzled  him  when  excited  with  wine  ;  now 
he  recognized  with  horror  how  terribly  he  had 
been  deceived.  Hunger  and  want  came  in 
place  of  the  abundance  with  which  he  had 
been  initiated  ;  very  often  he  had  to  risk  his 
life  for  a  single  meal  which  was  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  preserve  him  from  a6lual  starvation. 
The  delusive  pi6ture  of  brotherly  harmony 
was  dissolved ;  envy,  suspicion,  jealousy 
raged  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  this 
worthless  band.  Justice  had  promised  to 
any  one  who  would  deliver  him  up,  a  reward ; 
and,  if  he  were  an  accomplice  in  his  crimes, 
a  solemnly  ratified  pardon — a  mighty  tempta- 


tion to  these  outcasts  of  the  earth.  The 
unhappy  man  knew  his  danger.  The  honour 
of  wretches  who  were  false  alike  to  man  and 
to  God,  was  but  a  slight  pledge  for  the  security 
of  his  life.  Sleep  henceforward  left  his  eyes ; 
everlasting  disquietude  destroyed  his  rest ; 
the  hideous  spectre,  suspicion,  dogged  his 
footsteps  wherever  he  fled,  tormented  him 
when  he  awoke,  shared  his  bed  when  he  went 
to  sleep,  and  terrified  him  with  frightful 
dreams.  His  deadened  conscience  regained, 
at  the  same  time,  its  voice ;  the  sleeping 
viper  of  remorse,  in  this  universal  storm,  was 
awakened  in  his  bosom.  The  whole  force  of 
his  hate  was  diverted  from  mankind  and 
turned  its  keenest  edge  against  himself.  He 
now  forgave  all  nature,  and  found  no  one  to 
execrate  save  himself. 

Vice  had  completed  the  education  of  the 
unhappy  man  ;  his  naturally  good  understand- 
ing at  length  gained  the  vi6lory  over  miser- 
able deception.  Now  he  felt  how  deep  he 
had  fallen;  a  more  tranquil  melancholy  came 
in  place  of  maddening  despair.  With  tears 
he  wished  he  could  recall  the  past,  for  now 
he  knew  he  would  re-live  it  in  quite  other 
fashion.  He  began  to  hope  he  might  yet 
become  upright,  for  he  felt  within  himself 
that  he  had  the  ability  to  live  an  honest  life. 
In  the  very  extremity  of  his  degradation  he 
was  probably  nearer  to  goodness  than  he  was 
when  he  took  the  first  wrong  step. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Seven  Years'  War  had 
broken  out,  and  recruiting  was  exceedingly 
a6live.  The  unfortunate  man  conceived  hopes 
from  this,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sovereign, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : 
If  your  princely  grace  is  not  hindered  by 
stooping  so  low  as  to  me ;  if  a 
criminal  of  my  species  does  not  lie  beyond 
the  scope  of  your  mercy,  so,  my  most  illus- 
trious liege  lord,  grant  me  a  hearing.  I  am 
a  murderer  and  thief,  the  law  condemns  me 
to  death,  the  courts  of  justice  seek  to  seize 
me,  and  I  offer  to  deliver  myself  up  of  my 
own  free  will.  But  I  bring  at  the  same  time 
a  strange  request  before  your  throne.  I  de- 
spise life  and  fear  not  to  die,  but  it  is  frightful 
for  me  to  die  without  ever  having  lived.  I  would 
gladly  live  to  make  amends  for  a  part,  at  least, 
of  my  past  crimes;  I  wish  to  live  to  make  ex- 
piation to  the  state  which  I  have  offended. 
My  execution  would  be  an  example  for  the 
world,  but  no  compensation  for  my  deeds.  I 
abhor  vice  and  long  earnestly  after  honesty 
and  virtue.     I  have  shown  my  ability  to  make 
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myself  terrible  to  my  fatherland ;  I  hope 
that  I  have  yet  some  power  remaining  to  enable 
me  to  be  of  use  to  it. 

"I  know  I  am  desiring  something  unheard 
of.  My  life  is  forfeited,  and  it  little  befits 
me  to  make  conditions  with  justice.  But  I 
do  not  appear  before  you  in  bonds  or  chains ; 
as  yet  I  am  free,  and  fear  has  the  least  share  in 
urging  this  prayer. 

"It  is  grace  I  pray  for.  Even  if  I  had  any 
claim  on  justice  I  would  not  venture  to  make 
it  of  avail.  Still  of  one  thing  I  might  put 
my  judges  in  remembrance.  My  career  as  a 
criminal  dates  from  the  hour  when  the  first 
sentence  was  pronounced  against  me,  that 
ruined  my  honour  for  ever.  Had  equity  not 
then  been  denied  me,  probably  to-day  I  should 
not  be  suing  for  mercy. 

"  Let  mercy  take  the  place  of  stri6l  justice, 
my  prince  !  If  it  stands  within  your  princely 
power  to  prevail  with  justice  in  my  behalf, 
then  grant  me  my  life.  It  shall  from  this 
hour  on  be  devoted  to  your  service.  If  you 
can  grant  my  prayer,  be  pleased  to  let  me 
learn  your  most  gracious  will  through  the 
public  papers,  and  in  reliance  on  your  princely 
word  I  will  render  myself  up  in  the  capital. 
Should  you  have  otherwise  decided,  then  let 
justice  do  her  part ;  I  must  do  mine." 

The  petition  remained  unanswered,  as  well 
as  a  second  and  third,  wherein  the  supplicant 
begged  for  the  position  of  a  horse-soldier  in 
the  service  of  the  prince.  All  hope  of  par- 
don was  utterly  extinguished,  and  he  took 
the  resolution  to  escape  out  of  the  land  and 
to  die  as  a  brave  soldier  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Prussia. 

He  succeeded  in  eluding  the  band  and  set 
out  on  his  journey.     His  way  led  him  through 


a  little  country  town  where  he  meant  to  pass 
the  night.  A  short  time  previously  a  strin- 
gent mandate  had  been  promulgated  over  the 
whole  land,  enjoining  the  stri6test  scrutiny 
of  all  travellers,  as  the  sovereign — an  electoral 
prince — had  taken  part  in  the  war.  Such  an 
order  had  come  to  the  hands  of  the  gate-ward 
of  this  town,  who  was  sitting  on  a  bench  be- 
fore the  postern  as  the  Sun-host  rode  uj). 
The  appearance  of  the  man  had  something 
grotesque,  and  at  the  same  time  threatening 
and  savage  about  it.  The  lean  jade  he  rode, 
and  the  fantastic  ensemble  presented  by  the 
various  articles  of  his  dress  (in  the  colle(5lion 
of  which  taste,  apparently,  had  had  less  to  do 
than  the  chronological  order  in  which  they 
were  acquired),  contrasted  strongly  enough 
with  a  countenance  whereon  traces  of  so  many 
furious  passions  lay  outspread  like  the  muti- 
lated bodies  of  the  dead  on  a  field  of  battle. 
The  gate-ward  was  startled  by  the  look  of  this 
strange-looking  wanderer.  He  had  grown 
gray  at  his  post,  and  forty  years'  experience  in 
duty  had  developed  him  into  an  infallible 
physiognomist  in  regard  to  all  vagabonds. 
The  eagle-glance  of  this  detedlive  was  not  at 
fault  in  the  case  before  him.  He  at  once 
drew  the  bar  of  the  gate  and  demanded  from 
the  rider  his  pass,  while  he  laid  hold  on  his 
bridle.  Wolf  was  prepared  for  such  an  even- 
tuality and  carried  a  ])ass  with  him,  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  he  had  taken  from  a  plundered 
merchant.  But  this  unsupported  evidence  was 
not  enough  to  invalidate  forty  years'  expe- 
perience  and  move  the  oracle  of  the  gate  to 
a  revocation  of  his  suspicions.  He  had  more 
confidence  in  his  own  eyes  than  in  this  piece 
of  paper,  and  Wolf  was  under  the  necessity 
of   accompanying    him   to    the    courthouse. 
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There,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place  ex- 
amined the  pass  and  declared  it  in  form. 
This  man  was  possessed  by  a  strong  thirst  for 
news,  and  loved,  above  all  things,  to  discuss 
the  contents  of  the  newspapers  over  a  bottle. 
The  pass  informed  him  that  its  possessor  had 
come  dire61:ly  from  the  hostile  country  which 
was  the  theatre  of  the  present  campaign.  He 
hoped  to  extra6l  from  its  hearer  private  infor- 
mation regarding  what  was  going  on  abroad, 
and  sent  his  secretary  back  to  Wolf  with  the 
pass,  and  at  the  same  time  extended  him  an 
invitation  to  share  a  flask  of  wine  with  his 
principal. 

In  the  meantime  Wolf  was  halting  in  front 
of  the  courthouse  and  affording  an  amusing 
spe6tacle  to  the  riff-raff  of  the  place  who  had 
gathered  round  him  in  crowds.  They  whispered 
each  other  in  the  ear,  and  pointed  alternately 
to  the  horse  and  its  rider;  the  sauciness  of 
the  rabble  increased  ultimately  till  it  culmi- 
nated in  a  noisy  uproar.  Unfortunately  the 
horse,  to  which  their  attention  was  specially 
dire<5led,  was  a  stolen  one;  and  Wolf  con- 
ceived that  it  must  have  been  described  in 
hue-and-cry  placards  and  so  recognized.  The 
unexpefted  hospitality  of  the  magistrate  con- 
verted his  suspicion  into  convi6lion.  He 
now  held  it  for  certain  that  the  fraudulency 
of  the  pass  had  been  dete6led,  and  that  this 
invitation  was  a  snare  to  seize  him  alive  and 
without  resistance.  An  evil  conscience  de- 
prived him,  for  the  moment,  of  his  cooler 
judgment,  and,  without  making  a  word  of 
answer,  he  gave  his  horse  the  spur  and  rode 
off  at  speed. 

This  sudden  flight  was  the  signal  for  a 
tumultuous  chase.  "A  thief!'  shouted  every 
one  and  set  off  in  pursuit.  For  the  robber 
the  matter  was  one  of  life  and  death.  He 
had  a  considerable  start,  and  his  pursuers 
panted  breathlessly  after  him.  He  is  near  de- 
liverance— but  a  heavy  hand  pressed  unseen 
against  him ;  the  hour  of  his  destiny  had 
struck,  the  inexorable  Nemesis  seizes  her 
debtour.  The  street  in  which  he  confided 
was  a  cul-de-sac ;  he  must  turn  back  and  face 
his  persecutors.  The  noise  and  hubbub  had 
in  the  meantime  set  the  whole  town  in  uproar, 
crowd  joins  itself  to  crowd,  all  the  streets 
are  blocked,  a  host  of  enemies  advance 
against  him.  He  draws  a  pistol — the  people 
give  away — and  in  his  desperation  he  deter- 
mines to  force  his  way  through  the  mass  by 
violence. 

"The   foolhardy  man,"    cried   he,    "who 


shall  dare  to  lay  hands  on  me,  this  bullet 
will — ."  Fear  commands  a  universal  halt 
and  pause,  till  a  courageous  locksmith  seizes 
him  from  behind,  catches  the  finger  where- 
with the  furious  man  would  discharge  the 
weapon,  and  dislocates  it.  The  pistol  falls, 
and  the  man,  now  unarmed,  was  torn  down 
from  his  horse  and  dragged  back  to  the  court- 
house in  triumph. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  the  judge  in 
a  somewhat  brutal  tone. 

"A  man  resolved  to  answer  no  questions 
till  they  are  asked  in  a  more  courteous  way." 

"Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  what  I  gave  myself  out  to  be.  I 
have  travelled  over  all  Germany,  and  nowhere 
have  I  experienced  such  shameless  treatment 
as  I  have  received  here." 

"Your  hurried  flight  renders  you  very 
suspicious.     Why  did  you  flee?" 

"Because  I  was  weary  of  serving  as  a  butt 
for  the  jeers  of  your  rabble." 

"You  threatened  to  fire  on  the  people." 

"My  pistol  was  not  loaded." 

The  pistol  was  examined  and  no  bullet 
found  in  it. 

"Why  do  you  carry  concealed  weapons  on 
your  person  ?" 

"Because  I  have  with  me  articles  of  con- 
siderable value,  and  I  had  been  warned  to  be 
on  my  guard  against  a  certain  Sun-host,  who 
with  his  band  infests  this  distridf." 

"Your  answers  testify  abundantly  to  your 
confidence,  but  not  to  your  good  faith.  I 
give  you  till  to-morrow  morning  to  reflect 
whether  you  will  disclose  the  simple  truth." 

"I  will  stand  to  what  I  have  said." 

"  Condu6t  him  to  the  tower." 

"To  the  tower?  Your  honour,  I  trust  there 
is  yet  justice  in  this  land.  I  will  demand 
satisfa6tion." 

"I  will  give  it  to  you  as  soon  as  you  are 
cleared  of  suspicion."  Next  morning  the 
magistrate  refle6led  that  it  was  quite  possible 
the  stranger  might  be  an  innocent  man ;  an 
imperious  style  would  avail  nothing  against 
his  stubborness,  it  would  therefore  be  probably 
better  to  treat  him  more  temperately  and  re- 
pe6lfully.  He  caused  the  jurymen  of  the 
place  to  be  summoned,  and  the  prisoner  to  be 
brought  before  them. 

' '  Pardon  the  first  roughness,  my  good  sir, 
if  I  expressed  myself  somewhat  harshly  to- 
wards you  yesterday." 

"With  pleasure,  when  you  take  me  in  this 
way." 
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"Our  laws  are  severe,  and  your  condu6l 
gave  occasion  for  uproar.  I  cannot  give  you 
your  freedom,  without  violating  my  duty. 
Appearances  are  against  you.  I  wish  you 
could  say  something  whereby  these  might  be 
confuted." 

"What  if  I  wished  to  say  nothing?" 

"Then  I  must  report  the  case  to  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  meantime  you  must  remain 
in  confinement." 

"And  then?" 

"Then  you  run  the  risk  of  being  whipped 
over  the  border  as  a  vagabond,  or,  if  the 
government  should  deal  mercifully  with  you, 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  recruiting 
sergeant." 

He  was  silent  for  some  minutes  and  seemed 
as  if  maintaining  a  severe  struggle  with  him- 


self; then  turning  quickly  round  to  the  judge, 
said: 

"  Can  I  see  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
private?" 

The  jurymen  looked  at  each  other  dubi- 
ously ;  but  withdrew  on  receiving  a  signal  to 
that  effe6l  from  their  superior. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  desire  of  me?" 
"Your  demeanour  of  yesterday,  your  hon- 
our, would  never  have  brought  me  to  a  con- 
fession, for  I  defy  compulsion.     The  modera- 
tion with  which  you  have  treated  me  to-day 
has  won  for  you  my  confidence  and  respeft. 
I  believe  you  to  be  an  honourable  man." 
"What  have  you  to  say  to  me?" 
"I  see  you  are  an  honourable  man.     I  have 
long  wished  to  meet  with  a  man   like   you. 
Suffer  me  to  take  your  right  hand." 
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"What  does  all  this  mean?" 

"Your  head  is  gray  and  venerable.  You 
have  lived  long  in  the  world — have  probably 
had  your  share  of  troubles — is  it  not  so  ? — and 
have  thereby  learned  to  sympathize  with 
others?" 

"Sir — whither  does  all  this  tend?" 

"You  stand  but  a  step's  length  from  eter- 
nity— soon  will  you  need  mercy  from  God ; 
and   yet   you  will  deny  it    to   a  fellow-mor- 


tal ?     With  whom  think  you,  you  are  speak- 
ing?" 

"What  is  all  this? — You  terrify  me." 
"Fear  nothing — write  to  your  prince  how 
you  found  me,  and  that  I,  of  my  own  free 
will,  betrayed  myself.  Say  that  God  will  in 
His  own  time  show  such  mercy  to  him  as  he 
will  show  to  me  now.  Intercede  for  me,  old 
man,  and  let  a  tear  drop  on  your  report  :  I 
am  the  Host  of  the  Sun." 
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ALOYSIUS  VON  G was  the  son  of  a 
citizen    of   distin6tion,    in    the    service 

of ,  and  the  germs  of  his  fertile  genius 

had  been  early  developed  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. While  yet  very  young,  but  already  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  of  knowledge,  he 
he  entered  the  military  service  of  his  sov- 
ereign, to  whom  he  soon  made  himself  known 
as   a    young    man   of   great    merit,  and    still 

greater  promise.     G was  now  in  the  full 

glow  of  youth,  so  also  was  the  prince.     G 

was  ardent  and  enterprising;  the  prince,  of 
a  similar  disposition,  loved  such  characters. 
Endued  with  brilliant  wit,  and  a  rich   fund 

of  information,   G possessed   the  art  of 

ingratiating  himself  with  all  around  him  ;  he 
enlivened  every  circle  in  which  he  moved,  by 
his  felicitous  humour,  and  infused  life  and 
spirit  into  every  subje6l  that  came  before  him. 
The  prince  had  discernment  enough  to  appre- 
ciate in  another  those  virtues  which  he  him- 
self possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  Every- 
thing which  G undertook,   even   to  his 

very  sports,  had  an  air  of  grandeur ;  no  dif- 
ficulties could  daunt  him,  no  failures  van- 
quish his  perseverance.  The  value  of  these 
qualities  was  increased  by  an  attractive  per- 
son, the  perfe6l  image  of  blooming  health 
and  herculean  strength,  and  heightened  by 
the  eloquent  expression  natural  to  an  a6live 
mind ;  to  these  was  added  a  certain  native 
and  unaffe6led  dignity,  chastened  and  sub- 
dued by  a  noble  modesty.  If  the  prince  was 
charmed  with  the  intelledtual  attractions  of 
his  young  companion,  his  fascinating  exterior 
irresistibly  captivated  his  senses.  Similarity 
of  age,  of  tastes,  and  of  character,  soon  pro- 
duced an  intimacy  between  them,  which  pos- 


sessed all  the  strength  of  friendship,  and  all 
the  warmth  and  fervour  of  the  most  passion- 
ate love.     G rose  with  rapidity  from  one 

promotion  to  another ;  but,  whatever  the  extent 
of  favours  conferred,  they  still  seemed  in  the 
estimation  of  the  prince  to  fall  short  of  his 
deserts.  His  fortune  advanced  with  gigantic 
strides,  for  the  author  of  his  greatness  was  his 
devoted  admirer  and  his  warmest  friend.  Not 
yet  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  already  saw 
himself  placed  on  an  eminence  hitherto  at- 
tained only  by  the  most  fortunate  at  the  close 
of  their  career.  But  his  aCtive  spirit  was  in- 
capable of  reposing  long  in  the  lap  of  indo- 
lent vanity,  or  of  contenting  itself  with  the 
glittering  pomp  of  an  elevated  office,  to  per- 
form the  behests  of  which  he  was  conscious 
of  possessing  both  the  requisite  courage  and 
the  abilities.  Whilst  the  prince  was  engaged 
in  rounds  of  pleasure,  his  young  favourite 
buried  himself  among  archives  and  books, 
and  devoted  himself  with  laborious  assiduity 
to  affairs  of  state,  in  which  he  at  length  be- 
came so  expert  that  every  matter  of  import- 
ance passed  through  his  hands.  From  the 
companion  of  his  pleasures,  he  soon  became 
first  councillor  and  minister,  and  finally  the 
ruler  of  his  sovereign.  In  a  short  time  there 
was  no  road  to  the  prince's  favour  but  through 
him.  He  disposed  of  all  offices  and  dignities; 
all  rewards  were  received  from  his  hands. 

G had  attained  his   vast  influence  at 

too  early  an  age,  and  had  risen  by  too  rapid 
strides,  to  enjoy  his  power  with  moderation. 
The  eminence  on  which  he  beheld  himself 
made  his  ambition  dizzy,  and  no  sooner  was 
his  final  objeCt  of  his  wishes  attained  than 
his   modesty    forsook    him.       The   respeCtful 
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deference  shown  him  by  the  first  nobles  of  the 
land,  by  all  who,  in  birth,  fortune,  and  repu- 
tation, so  far  surpassed  him,  and  which  was 
even  paid  to  him,  youth  as  he  was,  by  the 
oldest  senators,  intoxicated  his  pride,  while 
his  unlimited  power  served  to  develope  a  cer- 
tain harshness  which  had  been  latent  in  his 
charadler,  and  which,  throughout  all  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  fortune,  remained.  There  was 
no  service,  however  considerable  or  toilsome, 
which  his  friends  might  not  safely  ask  at  his 
hands ; — but  his  enemies  might  well  tremble  ! 
for  in  proportion  as  he  was  extravagant  in 
rewards,  so  was  he  implacable  in  revenge. 
He  made  less  use  of  his  influence  to  enrich 
himself  than  to  render  happy  a  number  of 
beings  who  should  pay  homage  to  him  as  the 
author  of  their  prosperity ;  but  caprice  alone, 
and  not  justice,  di6lated  the  choice  of  his 
subje6ls.  By  a  haughty  imperious  demeanour 
he  alienated  the  hearts  even  of  those  whom 
he  had  most  benefitted;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  converted  his  rivals  and  secret  enviers 
into  deadly  enemies. 

Amongst  those  who  watched  all  his  move- 
ments with  jealousy  and  envy,  who  were 
silently  preparing  instruments  for  his  destruc- 
tion, was  Joseph  Martinengo,  a  Piedmontese 
count,  belonging  to  the  prince's  suite,  whom 

G himself  had  formerly  promoted,  as  an 

inoffensive  creature,  devoted  to  his  interests, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  own  place 
in  attending  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  prince 
— an  office  which  he  began  to  find  irksome, 
and  which  he  willingly  exchanged  for  more  use- 
ful employment.  Viewing  this  man  merely  as 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  whom  he  might 
at  any  period  consign  to  his  former  insigni- 
ficance, he  felt  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
creature,  from  motives  of  fear  no  less  than 
of  gratitude.  He  thus  fell  into  the  very  error 
committed  by  Richelieu,  when  he  made  over 
to  Louis  XIII.,  as  a  sort  of  plaything,  the 
young  Le  Grand.  Without  Richelieu's  saga- 
city, however,  to  repair  his  error,  he  had  to 
deal  with  a  far  more  wily  enemy  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  French  minister.  Instead  of 
boasting  of  his  good  fortune,  or  allowing  his 
benefa6for  to  feel  that  he  could  now  dispense 
with  his  patronage,  Martinengo  was,  on  the 
contrary,  the  more  cautious  to  maintain  a 
show  of  dependence,  and  with  studied  humi- 
lity affedted  to  attach  himself  more  and  more 
closely  to  the  author  of  his  prosperity. 
Meanwhile,  he  did  not  omit  to  avail  himself, 
to    its    fullest    extent,    of    the    opportunities 


afforded  him  by  his  office,  of  being  conti- 
nually about  the  prince's  person,  to  make 
himself  daily  more  useful,  and  eventually  in- 
dispensable to  him.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
fathomed  the  prince's  sentiments  thoroughly, 
had  discovered  all  the  avenues  to  his  confi- 
dence, and  imperceptibly  stolen  himself  into 
his  favour.  AH  those  arts  which  a  noble 
pride,  and  a  natural  elevation  of  chara6ler, 
had  taught  the  minister  to  disdain,  were 
brought  into  play  by  the  Italian,  who  scrupled 
not  to  avail  himself  of  the  most  despicable 
means  of  attaining  his  obje6l.  Well  aware 
that  man  never  stands  so  much  in  need  of  a 
guide  and  assistant  as  in  the  paths  of  vice, 
and  that  nothing  gives  a  stronger  title  to  bold 
familiarity  than  a  participation  in  secret  in- 
discretions, he  took  measures  for  exciting 
passions  in  the  prince  which  had  hitherto 
lain  dormant,  and  then  obtruded  himself 
upon  him  as  a  confidant  and  an  accomplice. 
He  plunged  him  especially  into  those  excesses 
which  least  of  all  endure  witnesses,  and  im- 
perceptibly accustomed  the  prince  to  make 
him  the  depository  of  .secrets  to  which  no 
third  person  was  admitted.  Upon  the  de- 
gradation of  the  prince's  chara6ler  he  now 
began  to  found  his  infamous  schemes  of 
aggrandizement,  and,  as  he  had  made  secrecy 
a  means  of  success,  he  had  obtained  entire 

possession  of  his  master's  heart  before  G 

even  allowed  to  suspedl  that  he  shared  it 
with  another. 

It  may  appear  singular  that  so  important  a 
change  should  escape  the  minister's  notice ; 

but  G was  too  well  assured  of  his  own 

worth,  ever  to  think  of  a  man  like  Martinengo 
in  the  light  of  a  competitor ;  while  the  latter 
was  far  too  wily,  and  too  much  on  his  guard, 
to  commit  the  least  error  which  might  tend 
to  rouse  his  enemy  from  his  fatal  security. 
That  which  has  caused  thousands  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  stumble  on  the  slippery  path  of 

royal   favour  was  also  the  cause  of  G 's 

fall — immoderate  self-confidence.  The  secret 
intimacy  between  his  creature  Martinengo 
and  his  royal  master  gave  him  no  uneasiness; 
he  readily  resigned  a  privilege  which  he  de- 
spised, and  which  had  never  been  the  objedl  of 
his  ambition.  It  was  only  because  it  smoothed 
his  way  to  power  that  he  had  ever  valued  the 
prince's  friendship,  and  he  inconsiderately 
threw  down  the  ladder  by  which  he  had  risen, 
as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  wished-for 
eminence. 

Martinengo  was  not  the  man  to  rest  satisfied 
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with  so  subordinate  a  part.  At  each  step 
which  he  advanced  in  the  prince's  favour  his 
hopes  rose  higher,  and  his  ambition  began  to 
grasp  at  a  more  substantial  gratification.  The 
deceitful  humility  which  he  had  hitherto  found 
it  necessary  to  maintain  towards  his  bene- 
fa6lor  became  daily  more  irksome  to  him,  in 
proportion  as  the  growth  of  his  reputation 
awakened  his  pride.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minister's  deportment  towards  him  by  no 
means  improved  with  his  marked  progress  in 
the  prince's  favour,  but  was  often  too  visibly 
directed  to  rebuke  his  growing  pride  by  re- 
minding him  of  his  humble  origin.  This 
forced  and  unnatural  position  having  become 
quite  insupportable,  he  at  length  formed  the 
determination  of  putting  an  end  to  it  by  the 
destru6lion  of  his  rival.  Under  an  impene- 
trable veil  of  dissimulation  he  brought  his 
plan  to  maturity.     He  dared  not  venture  as 


yet  to  come  into  open  confli6t  with  his  rival ; 
for,  although  the  first  glow  of  the  minister's 
favour  was  at  end,  it  had  commenced  too 
early,  and  struck  root  too  deeply  in  the 
bosom  of  the  prince,  to  be  torn  from  it 
abruptly.  The  slightest  circumstance  might 
restore  it  to  all  its  former  vigour ;  and  there- 
fore Martinengo  well  understood  that  the 
blow  which  he  was  about  to  strike  must  be  a 

mortal  one.     Whatever  ground  G might 

have  lost  in  the  prince's  affe6tions,  he  had 
gained  in  his  respeft.  The  more  the  prince 
withdrew  himself  from  the  affairs  of  state, 
the  less  could  he  dispense  with  the  services 
of  a  man,  who  with  the  most  conscientious 
devotion  and  fidelity  had  consulted  his  mas- 
ter's interests,  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
country ;  and  G was  now  as  indispen- 
sable to  him  as  a  minister  as  he  had  formerly 
been  dear  to  him  as  a  friend. 
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By  what  means  the  Italian  accomplished 
his  purpose  has  remained  a  secret  between 
those  on  whom  the  blow  fell  and  those  who 
directed  it.  It  was  reported  that  he  laid 
before  the  prince  the  original  draughts  of  a 
secret    and   very   suspicious   correspondence, 

which  G is  said  to  have  carried  on  with 

a  neighbouring  court ;  but  opinions  differ  as 
to  whether  the  letters  were  authentic  or  spu- 
rious. Whatever  degree  of  truth  there  may 
have  been  in  the  accusation,  it  is  but  too  cer- 
tain that  it  fearfully  accomplished  the  end  in 
view.  In  the  eyes  of  the  prince  G ap- 
peared the  most  ungrateful  and  vilest  of 
traitors,  whose  treasonable  pra6lices  were  so 
thoroughly  proved,  as  to  warrant  the  severest 
measures  without  further  investigation.  The 
whole  affair  was  arranged  with  the  most  i)ro- 
found  secrecy  between  Martinengo  and  his 
master,  so  that  G had  not  the  most  dis- 
tant presentment  of  the  impending  storm. 
He  continued  wrapped  in  this  fatal  security, 
until  the  dreadful  moment  in  which  he  was 
destined,  from  being  the  objedl  of  universal 
homage  and  envy,  to  become  that  of  the 
deepest  commiseration. 

When  the  decisive  day  arrived,  G ap- 
peared, according  to  custom,  upon  the  parade. 
He  had  risen,  in  a  few  years,  from  the  rank 
of  ensign  to  that  of  colonel ;  and  even  this 
was  only  a  modest  name  for  that  of  prime 
minister,  which  he  virtually  filled,  and  which 
placed  him  above  the  foremost  of  the  land. 
The  parade  was  the  place  where  his  pride  was 
greeted  with  universal  homage,  and  where  he 
enjoyed,  for  one  short  hour,  the  dignity  for 
which  he  endured  a  whole  day  of  toil  and 
privation.  Those  of  the  highest  rank  ap- 
proached him  with  reverential  deference,  and 
those  who  were  not  assured  of  his  favour, 
with  fear  and  trembling.  Even  the  prince, 
whenever  he  visited  the  parade,  saw  himself 
negle6led  by  the  side  of  the  vizier,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  far  more  dangerous  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  latter  than  profitable  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  the  former.  This  very 
place,  where  he  was  wont  to  be  adored  as  a 
god,  had  been  seledled  for  the  dreadful  theatre 
of  his  humiliation. 

With  a  careless  step  he  entered  the  well- 
known  circle  of  courtiers,  who,  as  unsuspicious 
as  himself  of  what  was  to  follow,  paid  their 
usual  homage,  awaiting  his  commands.  After 
a  short  interval  appeared  Martinengo,  accom- 
panied by  two  adjutants,  no  longer  the  supple, 
cringing,  smiling    courtier,    but    overbearing 


and  insolent,  like  a  lacquey  suddenly  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman.  With  insolence 
and  effrontery  he  strutted  up  to  the  prime 
minister,  and,  confronting  him  with  his  head 
covered,  demanded  his  sword  in  the  prince's 
name.  This  was  handed  to  him  with  a  look 
of  silent  consternation ;  Martinengo  resting 
the  naked  point  on  the  ground,  snapped  it 
in  two  with  his  foot,  and  threw  the  fragments 
at  G 's  feet.  At  this  signal  the  two  adju- 
tants seized  him ;  the  other  pulled  off  his 
epaulettes,  the  facings  of  his  uniform,  and 
even  the  badge  and  plume  of  feathers  from 
his  hat.  During  the  whole  of  this  appalling 
operation,  which  was  condu61;ed  with  incre- 
dible speed,  not  a  sound  nor  a  respiration  was 
heard  from  more  than  five  hundred  persons 
who  were  present ;  but  all,  with  blanched 
faces  and  palpitating  hearts,  stood  in  death- 
like silence  around  the  vi6lim,  who  in  his 
strange  disarray  —  a  rare  spe6lacle  of  the 
melancholy  and  the  ridiculous — underwent  a 
moment  of  agony  which  could  only  be  equalled 
by  feelings  engendered  on  the  scaffold.  Thou- 
sands there  are  who  in  his  situation  would 
have  been  stretched  senseless  on  the  ground 
by  the  first  shock;  but  his  firm  nerves,  and 
unflinching  spirit,  sustained  him  through  this 
bitter  trial,  and  enabled  him  to  drain  the  cup 
of  bitterness  to  its  dregs. 

When  this  procedure  was  ended,  he  was 
condudled,  through  rows  of  thronging  spec- 
tators, to  the  extremity  of  the  parade,  where 
a  covered  carriage  was  in  waiting.  He  was 
motioned  to  ascend,  an  escort  of  hussars  being 
ready  mounted  to  attend  him.  Meanwhile, 
the  report  of  this  event  spread  through  the 
whole  city ;  every  window  was  flung  open, 
every  street  lined  with  throngs  of  curious 
spe(5lators,  who  pursued  the  carriage,  shouting 
his  name,  amid  cries  of  scorn  and  malicious 
exultation,  or  of  commiseration  more  bitter  to 
bear  than  either.  At  length  he  cleared  the 
town,  but  here  a  no  less  fearful  trial  awaited 
him.  The  carriage  turned  out  of  the  high 
road  into  a  narrow,  unfrequented  path  —  a 
path  which  led  to  the  gibbet,  and  alongside 
which,  by  command  of  the  prince,  he  was 
borne  at  a  slow  pace.  After  he  had  suffered 
all  the  torture  of  anticipated  execution,  the 
carriage  turned  off  into  the  public  road.  Ex- 
posed to  the  sultry  summer-heat,  without  re- 
freshment or  human  consolation,  he  passed 
seven  dreadful  hours  in  journeying  to  the 
place  of  destination — a  prison  fortress.  It 
was  nightfall  before  he  arrived ;  when,  bereft 
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of  all  consciousness,  more  dead  than  alive,  his 
giant  strength  having  at  length  yielded  to 
twelve  hours'  fast  and  consuming  thirst,  he 
was  dragged  from  the  carriage ;  and — on  re- 
gaining his  senses — found  himself  in  a  horrible 
subterraneous  vault.  The  first  obje6l  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  gaze  was  a  horrible  dungeon 
wall,  feebly  illuminated  by  a  few  rays  of  the 
moon,  which  forced  their  way  through  narrow 
crevices,  to  a  depth  of  nineteen  fathoms.  At 
his  side  he  found  a  coarse  loaf,  a  jug  of  water, 
and  a  bundle  of  straw  for  his  couch.  He  en- 
dured this  situation  until  noon  the  ensuing  day, 
when  an  iron  wicket  in  the  centre  of  the  tower 
was  opened,  and  two  hands  were  seen  lowering 
a  basket,  containing  food  like  that  he  had 
found  the  preceding  night.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  terrible  change  in  his  fortunes  did 


pain  and  suspense  extort  from  him  a  question 
or  two — Why  was  he  brought  hither?  What 
offence  had  he  committed  ?  But  he  received 
no  answer ;  the  hands  disappeared ;  and  the 
sash  was  closed.  Here,  without  beholding 
the  face,  or  hearing  the  voice  of  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  without  the  least  clue  to  his  terrible 
destiny ;  fearful  doubts  and  misgivings  over- 
hanging alike  the  past  and  the  future  ;  cheered 
by  no  rays  of  the  sun,  and  soothed  by  no  re- 
freshing breeze  ;  remote  alike  from  human  aid 
and  human  compassion  ; — here,  in  this  frightful 
abode  of  misery,  he  numbered  four  hundred 
and  ninety  long  and  mournful  days,  which  he 
counted  by  the  wretched  loaves  that,  day  after 
day,  with  dreary  monotony,  were  let  down 
into  his  dungeon.  But  a  discovery  which  he 
one  day  made  early  in  his  confinement,  filled 
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up  the  measure  of  his  affli6tion.  He  recog- 
nized the  place.  It  was  the  same  which  he 
himself,  in  a  fit  of  unworthy  vengeance  against 
a  deserving  officer,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  him,  had  ordered  to  be  construdled 
only  a  few  months  before.  With  inventive 
cruelty,  he  had  even  suggested  the  means  by 
which  the  horrors  of  captivity  might  be  aggra- 
vated ;  and  it  was  but  recently  that  he  had 
made  a  journey  hither  in  order  personally  to 
inspedl  the  place,  and  hasten  its  completion. 
What  added  the  last  bitter  sting  to  his  punish- 
ment was,  that  the  same  officer  for  whom  he 
had  prepared  the  dungeon,  an  aged  and  meri- 
torious colonel,  had  just  succeeded  the  late 
commandant  of  the  fortress,  recently  deceased, 
and,  from  having  been  the  vidlim  of  his  ven- 
geance, had  become  the  master  of  his  fate. 
He  was  thus  deprived  of  the  last  melancholy 
solace,  the  right  of  compassionating  himself, 
and  of  accusing  destiny,  hardly  as  it  might 
use  him,  of  injustice.  To  the  acuteness  of 
his  other  suffering  was  now  added  a  bitter 
self-contempt,  and  the  pain  which  to  a  sen- 
sitive mind  is  the  severest — dependence  upon 
the  generosity  of  a  foe  to  whom  he  had  shown 
none. 

But  that  upright  man  was  too  noble-minded 
to  take  a  mean  revenge.  It  pained  him  deeply 
to  enforce  the  severities  which  his  instru6tions 
enjoined  ;  but  as  an  old  soldier,  accustomed 
to  fulfil  his  orders  to  the  letter  with  blind 
fidelity,  he  could  do  no  more  than  pity,  com- 
passionate. The  unhappy  man  found  a  more 
a6live  assistant  in  the  chaplain  of  the  garrison, 
who,  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner, 
which  had  but  just  reached  his  ears,  and  then 
only  through  vague  and  confused  reports,  in- 
stantly took  a  firm  resolution  to  do  something 
to  alleviate  them.  This  excellent  man,  whose 
name  I  unwillingly  suppress,  believed  he  could 
in  no  way  better  fulfil  his  holy  vocation,  than 
by  bestowing  his  spiritual  support  and  conso- 
lation upon  a  wretched  being  deprived  of  all 
other  hopes  of  mercy. 

As  he  could  not  obtain  permission  from  the 
commandant  himself  to  visit  him,  he  repaired 
in  person  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  urge  his 
suit  personally  with  the  prince.  He  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  implored  mercy  for  the  unhappy 
man,  who,  shut  out  from  the  consolations  of 
Christianity,  a  privilege  from  which  even  the 
greatest  crime  ought  not  to  debar  him,  was 
pining  in  solitude,  and  perhaps  on  the  brink 
of  despair.  With  all  the  intrepidity  and 
dignity  which  the  conscious  discharge  of  duty 


inspires,  he  entreated,  nay  demanded,  free 
access  to  the  prisoner,  whom  he  claimed  as 
a  penitent  for  whose  soul  he  was  responsible 
to  heaven.  The  good  cause  in  which  he 
spoke  made  him  elocjuent,  and  time  had 
already  somewhat  softened  the  prince's  anger. 
He  granted  him  permission  to  visit  the  pris- 
oner, and  administer  to  his  spiritual  wants. 

After  a  lapse  of  sixteen  months,  the  first 

human  face  which  the  unhappy  G beheld 

was  that  of  his  new  benefactor.  The  only 
friend  he  had  in  the  world  he  owed  to  his 
misfortunes  —  all  his  prosperity  had  gained 
him  none.  The  good  pastor's  visit  was  like 
the  appearance  of  an  angel — it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe  his  feelings — but  from 
that  day  forth  his  tears  flowed  more  kindly, 
for  he  had  found  one  human  being  who  sym- 
pathized with  and  conpassionated  him. 

The  pastor  was  filled  with  horror  on  enter- 
ing the  frightful  vault.  His  eyes  sought  a 
human  form,  but  beheld,  creeping  towards 
him  from  a  corner  opposite,  which  resembled 
rather  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast  than  the  abode 
of  anything  human,  a  monster,  the  sight  of 
which  made  his  blood  run  cold.  A  ghastly 
deathlike  skeleton — all  the  hue  of  life  per- 
ished from  a  face  on  which  grief  and  despair 
had  traced  deep  furrows — his  beard  and  nails, 
from  long  neglect,  grown  to  a  frightful  length 
— his  clothes  rotten  and  hanging  about  him 
in  tatters;  and  the  air  he  breathed,  for  want 
of  ventilation  and  cleansing,  foul,  fetid,  and 
infe6tious.  In  this  state  he  found  the  favourite 
of  fortune ; — his  iron  frame  had  stood  proof 
against  it  all !  Seized  with  horror  at  the 
sight,  the  pastor  hurried  back  to  the  governor, 
in  order  to  solicit  a  second  indulgence  for  the 
poor  wretch,  without  which  the  first  would 
prove  of  no  avail. 

As  the  governor  again  excused  himself  by 
pleading  the  imperative  nature  of  his  instruc- 
tions, the  pastor  nobly  resolved  on  a  second 
journey  to  the  capital,  again  to  supplicate 
the  prince's  mercy. — There  he  protested  sol- 
emnly that,  without  violating  the  sacred  char- 
after  of  the  sacrament,  he  could  not  administer 
it  to  the  prisoner  until  some  resemblance  of 
the  human  form  was  restored  to  him.  This 
prayer  was  also  granted ;  and,  from  that  day 
forward,  the  unfortunate  man  might  be  said 
to  begin  a  new  existence. 

Several  long  years  were  spent  by  him  in  the 
fortress,  but  in  a  much  more  supportable  con- 
dition, after  the  short  summer  of  the  new 
favorite's   reign  had  passed,  and   others  suc- 
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ceeded  in  his  place,  who  either  possessed 
more  humanity,  or  no  motive  of  revenge. 
At  length,  after  ten  years  of  captivity,  the 
hour  of  his  delivery  arrived,  but  without  any 
judicial  investigation,  or  formal  acquittal. 
He  was  presented  with  his  freedom  as  a  boon 
of  mercy,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  ordered 
to  quit  his  native  country  for  ever. 

Here  the  oral  traditions  which  I  have  been 
able  to  colle6l  respe6ling  his  history  begin  to 
fail ;  and  I  find  myself  compelled  to  pass  in 
silence  over  a  period  of  about  twenty  years. 

During  the  interval  G entered  anew  upon 

his  military  career,  in  a  foreign  service ; 
which  eventually  brought  him  to  a  pitch  of 
greatness  quite  equal  to  that  from  which  he 
had,  in  his  native  country,  been  so  awfully 
precipitated.  At  length,  time,  that  friend 
of  the  unfortunate,  who  works  a  slow  but 
inevitable  retribution,  took  into  his  hands 
the  winding  up  of  this  affair.  The  prince's 
days  of  passion  were  over ;  humanity  gra- 
dually resumed  its  sway  over  him  as  his  hair 
whitened  with  age.  At  the  brink  of  the 
grave  he  felt  a  yearning  towards  the  friend 
of  his  early  youth.  In  order  to  repay,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  gray-headed  old  man  for  the 
injuries  which  had  been  heaped  upon  the 
youth,  the  prince,  with  friendly  expressions, 
invited   the   exile   to   revisit  his  native  land, 

towards  which,  for  some  time  past,  G 's 

heart  has  secretly  yearned.     The  meeting  was 


extremely  trying,  though  apparently  warm 
and  cordial,  as  if  they  had  only  separated  a 
few  days  before.  The  prince  looked  earnestly 
at  his  favorite,  as  if  trying  to  recall  features 
so  well  known  to  him,  and  yet  so  strange ; 
he  appeared  as  if  numbering  the  deep  furrows 
which  he  had  himself  so  cruelly  traced  there. 
He  looked  searchingly  in  the  old  man's  face 
for  the  beloved  features  of  the  youth,  but 
found  not  what  he  sought.  The  welcome, 
and  the  look  of  mutual  confidence,  were 
evidently  forced  on  both  sides ;  shame  on 
one  side,  and  dread  on  the  other,  had  for 
ever  separated  their  hearts.  A  sight  which 
brought  back  to  the  prince's  soul  the  full 
sense  of  his  guilty  precipitancy  could  not  be 

gratifying  to  him  ;  while  G felt  that  he 

could  no  longer  love  the  author  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. Comforted,  nevertheless,  and  in 
tranquillity,  he  looked  back  upon  the  past  as 
the  remembrance  of  a  fearful  dream. 

In  a  short  time  G was  reinstated  in  all 

his  former  dignities,  and  the  prince  smothered 
his  feelings  of  secret  repugnance  by  showering 
upon  him  the  most  splendid  favors,  as  some 
indemnification  for  the  past.  But  could  he 
also  restore  to  him  the  heart  which  he  had 
for  ever  untuned  for  the  enjoyment  of  life  ? 
Could  he  restore  his  years  of  hope?  or  make 
even  a  shadow  of  reparation  to  the  stricken 
old  man  for  what  he  had  stolen  from  him  in 
the  days  of  his  youth  ? 
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For   nineteen    years    G continued    to 

enjoy  this  clear,  unruffled  evening  of  his 
days.  Neither  misfortune  nor  age  had  been 
able  to  quench  in  him  the  fire  of  passion,  nor 
wholly  to  obscure  the  genial  humor  of  his 
chara6ter.  In  his  seventieth  year,  he  was 
still  in  pursuit  of  the  shadow  of  a  happiness 
which  he  had  actually  possessed  in  his  twen- 
tieth. He  at  length  died  governor  of  the 
fortress ,  where   state  prisoners  are  con- 


fined. One  would  naturally  have  expedled 
that  towards  these  he  would  have  exercised  a 
humanity,  the  value  of  which  he  had  been 
so  thoroughly  taught  to  appreciate  in  his  own 
person ;  but  he  treated  them  with  harshness 
and  caprice ;  and  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  in 
which  he  broke  out  against  one  of  his  pris- 
oners, laid  him  in  his  coffin,  in  his  eightieth 
year. 
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FIRST   BOOK 


T  AM  about  to  relate  an  adventure,  which  to 
many  will  appear  incredible,  but  of  which  I 
was  in  great  part  an  eye-witness.  The  few 
who  are  acquainted  with  a  certain  political 
event  will,  if  indeed  these  pages  should  hap- 
pen to  find  them  alive,  receive  a  welcome 
solution  thereof.  And,  even  to  the  rest  of 
my  readers,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  important  as 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  deception 
and  aberrations  of  the  human  intelle6l.  The 
boldness  of  the  schemes  which  malice  is  able 
to  contemplate  and  to  carry  out  must  excite 
astonishment,  as  must  also  the  means  of  which 
it  can  avail  itself  to  accomplish  its  aims. 
Clear  unvarnished  truth  shall  guide  my  pen ; 
for,  when  these  pages  come  before  the  public, 
I  shall  be  no  more,  and  shall  therefore  never 
learn  their  fate. 

On    my   return    to    Courland   in    the    year 
17 — ,  about  the  time  of  the  Carnival,  I  visited 

the    Prince    of at   Venice.       We    had 

been   acquainted   in   the service,  and 

we  here  renewed  an  intimacy  which,  by  the 
restoration  of  peace,  had  been  interrupted. 
As  I  wished  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  city. 


and  as  the  Prince  was  waiting  only  for  the 
arrival  of  remittances  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  easily  prevailed  on  me  to  tarry 
till  his  departure.  We  agreed  not  to  separate 
during  the  time  of  our  residence  at  Venice, 
and  the  Prince  was  kind  enough  to  accommo- 
date me  at  his  lodgings  at  the  Moor  Hotel. 

As  the  Prince  wished  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
his  small  revenues  did  not  permit  him  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  he  lived  at 
Venice  in  the  stri6lest  incognito.  Two  noble- 
men, in  whom  he  had  entire  confidence, 
and  a  few  faithful  servants,  composed  all  his 
retinue.  He  shunned  expenditure,  more, 
however,  from  inclination  than  economy. 
He  avoided  all  kinds  of  dissipation,  and  up 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  had  resisted  the 
numerous  allurements  of  this  voluptuous  city. 
To  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex  he  was  wholly 
indifferent.  A  settled  gravity  and  an  en- 
thusiastic melancholy  were  the  prominent 
features  of  his  charadler.  His  affe6lions  were 
tranquil,  but  obstinate  to  excess.  He  formed 
his  attachments  with  caution  and  timidity,  but 
when  once  formed  they  were  cordial  and 
permanent.     In   the   midst   of  a   tumultuous 
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crowd  he  walked  in  solitude.  Wrapped  in  his 
own  visionary  ideas,  he  was  often  a  stranger 
to  the  world  about  him ;  and,  sensible  of  his 
own  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind, 
he  scarcely  ever  ventured  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  and  was  apt  to  pay  an  unwarrantable 
deference  to  the  judgment  of  others.  Though 
far  from  being  Aveak,  no  man  was  more  liable 
to  be  governed;  but,  when  convi6lion  had 
once  entered  his  mind,  he  became  firm  and 
decisive ;  equally  courageous  to  combat  an 
acknowledged  prejudice,  or  to  die  for  a  new 
one. 

As  he  was  the  third  prince  of  his  house,  he 
had  no  likely  prospe6l  of  succeeding  to  the 
sovereignty.  His  ambition  had  never  been 
awakened:  his  passions  had  taken  another 
dire6lion.  Contented  to  find  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  others,  he  never  en- 
forced his  own  as  a  law;  his  utmost  wishes 
did  not  soar  beyond  the  peaceful  quietude  of 
a  private  life,  free  from  care.  He  read  much, 
but  without  discrimination.  As  his  education 
had  been  negle6led,  and  as  he  had  early  en- 
tered the  career  of  arms,  his  understanding 
had  never  been  fully  matured.  Hence  the 
knowledge  he  afterwards  acquired  served  but 
to  increase  the  chaos  of  his  ideas,  because  it 
was  built  on  an  unstable  foundation. 

He  was  a  Protestant,  as  all  his  family  had 
been,  by  birth,  but  not  by  investigation, 
which  he  had  never  attempted,  although  at 
one  period  of  his  life  he  had  been  an  enthusiast 
in  its  cause.  He  had  never,  so  far  as  came  to 
my  knowledge,  been  a  freemason. 


* 


* 


* 


One  evening  we  were,  as  usual,  walking  by 
ourselves,  well  masked,  in  the  Square  of  St. 
Mark. — It  was  growing  late,  and  the  crowd 
was  dispersing,  when  the  Prince  observed  a 
mask  which  followed  us  everywhere.  This 
mask  was  an  Armenian,  and  walked  alone. 
We  quickened  our  steps,  and  endeavored  to 
baffle  him  by  repeatedly  altering  our  course. 
It  was  in  vain,  the  mask  was  always  close 
behind  us. — "You  have  had  no  intrigue  here, 
I  hope,"  said  the  Prince  at  last,  "the  hus- 
bands of  Venice  are  dangerous." — "I  do  not 
know  a  single  lady  in  the  place,"  was  my 
answer. — "Let  us  sit  down  here,  and  speak 
German,"  said  he;  "I  fancy  we  are  mistaken 
for  some  other  persons. ' '  We  sat  down  upon 
a  stone  bench,  and  expe6led  the  mask  would 
have  passed  by.  He  came  dire6lly  up  to  us, 
and  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  Prince. 


The  latter  took  out  his  watch,  and,  rising  at 
the  same  time,  addressed  me  thus  in  a  loud 
voice  in  French:  "It  is  past  nine.  Come, 
we  forget  that  we  are  waited  for  at  the 
Louvre.'"  This  speech  he  only  invented  in 
order  to  deceive  the  mask  as  to  our  route. — 
"Nine!"  repeated  the  latter  in  the  same 
language,  in  a  slow  and  expressive  voice, 
"Congratulate  yourself,  my  Prince"  (calling 
him  by  his  real  name);  "he  died  at  nine." 
In  saying  this,  he  arose  and  went  away. 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  amazement. — 
"Who  is  dead?"  said  the  Prince  at  length, 
after  a  long  silence. — "Let  us  follow  him," 
replied  I,  "and  demand  an  explanation." 
We  searched  every  corner  of  the  place ;  the 
mask  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  We  returned 
to  our  hotel  disappointed.  The  Prince  spoke 
not  a  word  to  me  the  whole  way ;  he  walked 
apart  by  himself,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly 
agitated,  whi<  h  he  afterwards  confessed  to  me 
was  the  case. — Having  reached  home,  he 
began  at  length  to  speak:  "Is  it  not  laugh- 
able," said  he,  "that  a  madman  should  have 
the  power  thus  to  disturb  a  man's  tranquillity 
by  two  or  three  words?"  We  wished  each 
other  a  good  night;  and,  as  soon  as  I  was  in 
my  own  apartment,  I  noted  down  in  my 
pocket-book  the  day  and  the  hour  when  this 
adventure  happened.     It  was  on  a  Thursday. 

The  next  evening  the  Prince  said  to  me, 
"Suppose  we  go  to  the  Square  of  St.  Mark, 
and  seek  for  our  mysterious  Armenian?  I  long 
to  see  this  comedy  unraveled."  I  consented. 
We  walked  in  the  square  till  eleven.  The 
Armenian  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We  re- 
peated our  walk  the  four  following  evenings, 
and  each  time  with  the  same  bad  success. 

On  the  sixth  evening,  as  we  went  out  of  the 
hotel,  it  occurred  to  me,  whether  designedly 
or  otherwise  I  cannot  recolle6l,  to  tell  the 
servants  where  we  might  be  found  in  case  we 
should  be  inquired  for.  The  Prince  remarked 
my  precaution,  and  approved  of  it  with  a 
smile.  We  found  the  Square  of  St.  Mark  very 
much  crowded. — Scarcely  had  we  advanced 
thirty  steps,  when  I  perceived  the  Armenian, 
who  was  pressing  rapidly  through  the  crowd, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  search  of  some  one. 
We  were  just  approaching  him,  when  Baron 

F ,  one  of  the  Prince's  retinue,  came  up 

to  us  quite  breathless,  and  delivered  to  the 
Prince  a  letter:  "It  is  sealed  with  black," 
said  he,  "and  we  supposed  from  this  that  it 
might  contain  matters  of  importance."  I 
was  struck  as  with  a  thunderbolt.     The  Prince 
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went  near  a  torch,  and  began  to  read.  "  My 
cousin  is  dead  !  "  exclaimed  he. — "When?" 
inquired  I  anxiously,  interrupting  him.  He 
looked  again  into  the  letter.  "Last  Thursday 
night  at  nine." 

We  had  not  recovered  from  our  surprise 
when  the  Armenian  stood  before  us.  "You 
are  known  here,  my  Prince ! ' '  said  he. 
"  Hasten  to  your  hotel.  You  will  find  there 
the  deputies  from  the  Senate.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  accept  the  honor  they  intend  to  offer  you. 

Baron    F forgot    to    tell    you    that    your 

remittances  are  arrived." — He  disappeared 
among  the  crowd. 

We  hastened  to  our  hotel,  and  found  every 
thing  as  the  Armenian  had  told  us.  Three 
noblemen  of  the  republic  were  waiting  to  pay 


their  respedls  to  the  Prince,  and  to  escort  him 
in  state  to  the  Assembly,  where  the  first  no- 
bility of  the  city  were  ready  to  receive  him. 
He  had  hardly  time  enough  to  give  me  a  hint 
to  sit  up  for  him  till  his  return. 

About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  he  returned. 
On  entering  the  room,  he  appeared  grave  and 
thoughtful.  Having  dismissed  the  servants, 
he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  in  the 
words  of  Hamlet,  "Count — 

" '  There  are  more  things  in  heav'n  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.'  " 

"Gracious  Prince!"  replied  I,  "you  seem 
to  forget  that  you  are  retiring  to  your  pillow 
greatly  enriched  in  prospe6t."  The  deceased 
was  the  hereditary  prince. 
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"Do  not  remind  me  of  it,"  said  the  Prince; 
"for,  should  I  even  have  acquired  a  crown,  I 
am  now  too  much  engaged  to  occupy  myself 
with  such  a  trifle.  If  that  Armenian  has  not 
merely  guessed  by  chance " 

"How  can  that  be,  my  Prince?"  inter- 
rupted I. 

"  Then  will  I  resign  to  you  all  my  hopes  of 
royalty  in  exchange  for  a  monk's  cowl." 

I  have  mentioned  this  purposely  to  show 
how  far  every  ambitious  idea  was  then  distant 
from  his  thoughts. 

The  following  evening  we  went  earlier  than 
usual  to  the  Square  of  St.  Mark.  A  sudden 
shower  of  rain  obliged  us  to  take  shelter  in  a 
coffee-house,  where  we  found  a  party  engaged 
at  cards.  The  Prince  took  his  place  behind 
the  chair  of  a  Spaniard  to  observe  the  game. 
I  went  into  an  adjacent  chamber  to  read  the 
newspapers.  A  short  time  afterwards  I  heard 
a  noise  ni  the  card-room.  Previously  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Prince,  the  Spaniard  had  been 
constantly  losing,  but  since  then  he  had  won 
upon  every  card.  The  fortune  of  the  game 
was  reversed  in  a  striking  manner,  and  the 
bank  was  in  danger  of  being  challenged  by 
the  pointeur,  whom  this  lucky  change  of  for- 
tune had  rendered  more  adventurous.  A 
Venetian,  who  kept  the  bank,  told  the  Prince 
in  a  very  rude  manner  that  his  presence  inter- 
rupted the  fortune  of  the  game,  and  desired 
him  to  quit  the  table.  The  latter  looked 
coldly  at  him,  remained  in  his  place,  and 
preserved  the  same  countenance,  when  the 
Venetian  repeated  his  insulting  demand  in 
French.  He  thought  the  Prince  understood 
neither  French  nor  Italian ;  and,  addressing 
himself  with  a  contemptuous  laugh  to  the 
company,  said,  "  Pray,  gentlemen,  tell  me 
how  I  must  make  myself  understood  to  this 
fool. ' '  At  the  same  time  he  rose  and  prepared 
to  seize  the  Prince  by  the  arm.  His  patience 
forsook  the  latter;  he  grasped  the  Venetian 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  threw  him  violently 
on  the  ground.  The  company  rose  up  in 
confusion.  Hearing  the  noise,  I  hastily  en- 
tered the  room  and  unguardedly  called  the 
Prince  by  his  name.  "Take  care,"  said  I, 
imprudently;  "we  are  in  Venice."  The 
name  of  the  Prince  caused  a  general  silence, 
which  ended  in  a  whispering  which  appeared 
to  me  to  have  a  dangerous  tendency.  AH  the 
Italians  present  divided  into  parties,  and  kept 
aloof.  One  after  the  other  left  the  room,  so 
that  we  soon  found  ourselves  alone  with  the 
Spaniard  and  a  few  Frenchmen.     "You  are 


lost.  Prince,"  said  they,  "  if  you  do  not  leave 
the  city  immediately.  The  Venetian  whom 
you  handled  so  roughly  is  rich  enough  to  hire 
a  bravo.  It  costs  him  but  fifty  zechins  to  be 
revenged  by  your  death."  The  Spaniard 
offered,  for  the  security  of  the  Prince,  to  go 
for  the  guards,  and  even  to  accompany  us 
home  himself.  The  Frenchmen  proposed  to 
do  the  same.  We  were  still  deliberating  what 
to  do,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
some  officers  of  the  Inquisition  entered  the 
room.  They  produced  an  order  of  govern- 
ment, which  charged  us  both  to  follow  them 
immediately.  They  conducted  us  under  a 
strong  escort  to  the  canal,  where  a  gondola 
was  waiting  for  uSj  in  which  we  were  ordered 
to  embark.  We  were  blindfolded  before  we 
landed.  They  led  us  up  a  large  stone  stair- 
case, and  through  a  long  winding  passage  over 
vaults,  as  I  judged  from  the  echoes  that  re- 
sounded under  our  feet.  At  length  we  came 
to  another  staircase,  and,  having  descended  a 
flight  of  steps,  we  entered  a  hall,  where  the 
bandage  was  removed  from  our  eyes.  We 
found  ourselves  in  a  circle  of  venerable  old 
men,  all  dressed  in  black;  the  hall  was  hung 
round  with  black,  and  dimly  lighted.  A  dead 
silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  which  in.spired 
us  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  One  of  the  old 
men,  who  appeared  to  be  the  principal  Inqui- 
sitor, approached  the  Prince  with  a  solemn 
countenance,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  Vene- 
tian, who  was  led  forward  : 

"Do  you  recognize  this  man  as  the  same 
who  offended  you  at  the  cofiee-house  ?  " 

"I  do,"  answered  the  Prince. 

Then  addressing  the  prisoner:  "Is  this  the 
same  person  whom  you  meant  to  have  assassi- 
nated to-night?" 

The  prisoner  replied  :   "  Yes. ' ' 

In  the  same  instant  the  circle  opened,  and 
we  saw  with  horror  the  head  of  the  Venetian 
severed  from  his  body. 

"Are  you  content  with  this  satisfadt ion?" 
said  the  Inquisitor.  The  Prince  had  fainted 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  "Go"  added 
the  Inquisitor,  turning  to  me  with  a  terrible 
voice,  "  Go ;  and  in  future  judge  less  hastily 
of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Venice.  " 

Who  the  unknown  friend  was  who  had  thus 
saved  us  from  inevitable  death,  by  interposing 
in  our  behalf  the  a6live  arm  of  justice,  we 
could  not  conjefture.  Filled  with  terror  we 
reached  our  hotel.  It  was  past  midnight. 
The  Chamberlain  Z was  waiting  anx- 
iously for  us  at  the  doer. 
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"How  fortunate  it  was  that   you  sent  us  a 

^  message!  "  said  he  to  the  Prince  as  he  Hghted 

us  up  the  staircase.     "The  news  which  Baron 

F soon  after  brought  us  respe6ling  you, 

from  the  Square  of  St.  Mark  would  otherwise 
have  given  us  the  greatest  uneasiness." 

"I  sent  you  a  message  !  "  said  the  Prince. 
"When?     I  know  nothing  of  it." 

"This  evening  after  eight,  you  sent  us 
word  that  we  must  not  be  alarmed  if  you 
should  come  home  later  to-night  than  usual." 

The  Prince  looked  at  me.  "  Perhaps  you 
have  taken  this  precaution  without  mention- 
ing it  to  me?" 

I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

"It  must  be  so,  however,"  replied  the 
chamberlain,  "since  here  is  your  repeating 
watch,  which  you  sent  me  as  a  mark  of  au- 
thenticity." 

The  Prince  put  his  hand  to  his  watch-pocket. 
It  was  empty,  and  he  recognized  the  watch 
which  the  chamberlain  held  as  his  own. 

"Who  brought  it?"  said  he  in  amazement. 

"An  unknown  mask  in  an  Armenian  dress, 
who  disappeared  immediately." 

We  stood  looking  at  each  other.  "What 
do    you    think  of  this?"  said  the  Prince,  at 


last,  after  a  long  silence.  "I  have  a  secret 
guardian  here  in  Venice." 

The  frightful  transa6lion  of  this  night  threw 
the  Prince  into  a  fever,  which  confined  him 
to  his  room  for  a  week.  During  this  time  our 
hotel  was  crowded  with  Venetians  and  strang- 
ers, who  visited  the  Prince  from  a  deference 
to  his  newly  discovered  rank.  They  vied  with 
each  other  in  offers  of  service,  and  it  was  not 
a  little  entertaining  to  observe  that  the  last 
visitor  seldom  failed  to  hint  some  suspicion 
derogatory  to  the  chara6ler  of  the  preceding 
one.  Billets  doux  and  nostrums  poured  in 
upon  us  from  all  quarters.  Every  one  en- 
deavored to  recommend  himself  in  his  own 
way.     Our  adventure  with  the  Inquisition  was 

no    more    mentioned.     The  Court  of 

wishing  the  Prince  to  delay  his  departure  from 
Venice  for  some  time,  orders  were  sent  to 
several  bankers  to  pay  him  considerable  sums 
of  money.  He  was  thus,  against  his  will, 
compelled  to  protra6l  his  residence  in  Italy; 
and,  at  his  request,  I  also  resolved  to  postpone 
my  departure  for  some  time  longer. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  had  recovered  strength 
enough  to  quit  his  chamber,  he  was  advised 
by  his  physician  to  take  an  airing  in  a  gondola 
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upon  the  Brenta,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air,  to 
which,  as  the  weather  was  serene,  he  readily 
consented.  Just  as  the  Prince  was  about  to 
step  into  the  boat  he  missed  the  key  of  a  little 
chest  in  which  some  very  valuable  papers  were 
inclosed.  We  immediately  turned  back  to 
search  for  it.  He  very  distin(5tly  remembered 
that  he  had  locked  the  chest  the  day  before, 
and  he  had  never  left  the  room  in  the  interval. 
As  our  endeavors  to  find  it  proved  ineffedlual, 
we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  search  in 
order  to  avoid  being  too  late.  The  Prince, 
whose  soul  was  above  suspicion,  gave  up  the 
key  as  lost,  and  desired  that  it  might  not  be 
mentioned  any  more. 

Our  little  voyage  was  exceedingly  delightful. 
A  pi6luresque  country,  which  at  every  winding 
of  the  river  seemed  to  increase  in  richness  and 
beauty ;  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  which  formed 
a  May  day  in  the  middle  of  February;  the 
charming  gardens  and  elegant  country-seats 
which  adorned  the  banks  of  the  Brenta;  the 
majestic  city  of  Venice  behind  us,  with  its 
lofty  spires,  and  a  forest  of  masts  rising  as  it 
were  out  of  the  waves;  all  this  afforded  us  one 
of  the  most  splendid  prospe6ls  in  the  world. 
We  wholly  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  en- 
chantment of  Nature's  luxuriant  scenery,  our 
minds  shared  the  hilarity  of  the  day,  even  the 
Prince  himself  lost  his  wonted  gravity,  and 
vied  with  us  in  merry  jests  and  diversions. 
On  landing  about  two  Italian  miles  from  the 
city,  we  heard  the  sound  of  sprightly  music ; 
it  came  from  a  small  village,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  Brenta,  where  there  was  at  that  time  a 
fair.  The  place  was  crowded  with  company 
of  every  description.  A  troop  of  young  girls 
and  boys,  dressed  in  theatrical  habits,  wel- 
comed us  with  a  pantomimical  dance.  The 
invention  was  novel;  animation  and  grace 
attended  their  every  movement.  Before  the 
dance  was  quite  concluded,  the  principal 
adlress,  who  represented  a  Queen,  stopped 
suddenly  as  if  arrested  by  an  invisible  arm. 
Herself  and  those  around  her  were  motionless. 
The  music  ceased.  The  assembly  was  silent. 
Not  a  breath  was  to  be  heard,  and  the  queen 
stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  in 
deep  abstradlion.  On  a  sudden  she  started 
from  her  reverie,  with  the  fury  of  one  in- 
spired, and  looked  wildly  around  her:  "A 
king  is  among  us!  "  she  exclaimed,  taking  her 
crown  from  her  head,  and  laying  it  at  the  feet 
of  the  Prince.  Every  one  present  cast  their 
eyes  upon  him,  and  doubted  for  some  time 
whether  there  was  any  meaning  in  this  farce ; 


so  much  were  they  deceived  by  tlie  impressive 
seriousness  of  the  a6lress.  This  silence  was 
at  length  broken  by  a  general  clapping  of 
hands,  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  I  looked  at 
the  Prince.  I  noticed  that  he  appeared  not  a 
little  disconcerted,  and  endeavored  to  escape 
the  inquisitive  glances  of  the  spectators.  He 
threw  money  to  the  players,  and  hastened  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  crowd. 

We  had  advanced  but  a  few  steps,  when  a 
venerable  bare-footed  friar,  pressing  through 
the  crowd,  placed  himself  in  the  Prince's  path. 
"My  lord!  "  said  he,  "give  the  holy  Virgin 
part  of  your  gold.  You  will  want  her  prayers. ' ' 
He  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  startled  us  extremely,  and  then  dis- 
appeared in  the  throng. 

In  the  meantime  our  company  had  increased. 
An  English  Lord,  whom  the  Prince  had  seen 
before  at  Nice,  some  merchants  of  Leghorn, 
a  German  Prebendary,  a  French  Abbe  with 
some  ladies,  and  a  Russian  officer,  attached 
themselves  to  our  party.  The  physiognomy 
of  the  latter  had  something  so  uncommon  as 
to  attra6t  our  particular  attention.  Never  in 
my  life  did  I  see  such  various  features,  and  so 
little  expression ;  so  much  attra6live  benevo- 
lence, and  such  forbidding  coldness  in  the 
same  face.  Each  passion  seemed,  by  turns, 
to  have  exercised  its  ravages  on  it,  and  to 
have  successively  abandoned  it.  Nothing  re- 
mained but  the  calm  piercing  look  of  a  person 
deeply  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  mankind ; 
but  it  was  a  look  that  abashed  every  one  on 
whom  it  was  dire<5led.  This  extraordinary 
man  followed  us  at  a  distance,  and  seemed 
apparently  to  take  but  little  interest  in  what 
was  passing. 

We  came  to  a  booth  where  there  was  a 
lottery.  The  ladies  bought  shares.  We  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  the  Prince  himself 
purchased  a  ticket.  He  won  a  snuff-box.  As 
he  opened  it,  I  saw  him  turn  pale  and  start 
back. — It  contained  his  lost  key. 

"  How  is  this?"  said  he  to  me,  as  we  were 
left  for  a  moment  alone.  "A  superior  power 
attends  me.  Omniscience  surrounds  me.  An 
invisible  Being,  whom  I  cannot  escape,  watches 
over  my  steps.  I  must  seek  for  the  Armenian, 
and  obtain  an  explanation  from  him." 

The  sun  was  setting  when  we  arrived  at  the 
pleasure  house,  where  a  supper  had  been  pre- 
pared for  us.  The  Prince's  name  had  aug- 
mented our  company  to  sixteen.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  persons,  there  was  a  virtuoso 
from  Rome;   several  Swiss  gentlemen,  and  an 
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adventurer  from  Palermo  in  regimentals,  who 
gave  himself  out  for  a  Captain.  We  resolved 
to  spend  the  evening  where  we  were,  and  to 
return  home  by  torch-light.  The  conversa- 
tion at  table  was  lively.  The  Prince  could 
not  forbear  relating  his  adventure  of  the  key, 
which  excited  general  astonishment.  A  warm 
dispute  on  the  subje6l  presently  took  place. 
Most  of  the  company  positively  maintained 
that  the  pretended  occult  sciences  were  noth- 
ing better  than  juggling  tricks.  The  French 
Abbe,  who  had  drunk  rather  too  much  wine, 
challenged  the  whole  tribe  of  Ghosts;  the 
English  Lord  uttered  blasphemies,  and  the 
musician  made  a  cross  to  exorcise  the  devil. 
Some  few  of  the  company,  amongst  whom 
was  the  Prince,  contended,  that  opinions  re- 
spe6ling  such  matters  ought  to  be  kept  to 
oneself.  In  the  meantime  the  Russian  officer 
discoursed  with  the  ladies,  and  did  not  seem 
to  pay  attention  to  any  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion. In  the  heat  of  the  dispute,  no  one 
observed  that  the  Sicilian  had  left  the  room. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  returned,  wrapt 
in  a  cloak,  and  placed  himself  behind  the 
chair  of  the  Frenchman.  "A  few  moments 
ago,"  said  he,  "you  had  the  temerity  to 
challenge  the  whole  tribe  of  Ghosts.  Would 
you  wish  to  make  a  trial  with  one  of  them?" 

"I  will,"  answered  the  Abbe,  "if  you  will 
take  upon  yourself  to  introduce  one." — 

"That  I  am  ready  to  do,"  replied  the  Sici- 
lian, turning  to  us,  "as  soon  as  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  left  us." — 

"Why  only  then?"  exclaimed  the  English- 
man. "A  courageous  Ghost  will  surely  not 
be  afraid  of  a  cheerful  company." 

"  I  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences," 
said  the  Sicilian. — 

"For  heaven's  sake,  no!"  cried  the  ladies, 
starting  affrighted  from  their  chairs. — 

"Call  your  Ghost,"  said  the  Abbe,  in  a 
tone  of  defiance,  "but  warn  him  before-hand, 
that  there  are  sharp-pointed  weapons  here." 
At  the  same  time  he  asked  one  of  the  com- 
pany for  a  sword. — 

"If  you  preserve  the  same  intention  in  his 
presence,"  answered  the  Sicilian,  cooly,  "you 
may  then  a6l  as  you  please."  He  then  turned 
towards  the  Prince:  "Your  Highness,"  said 
he,  "asserts  that  your  key  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  stranger;  can  you  conje6lure  in 
whose?" 

"No."— 

"Have  you  no  suspicion?"  — 

"It  certainly  occurred  to  me  that — " 


"Should  you  know  the  person  if  you  saw 
him?"  — 
"Undoubtedly." 

The  Sicilian,  throwing  back  his  cloak,  took 
out  a  looking-glass  and  held  it  before  the 
Prince.      "  Is  this  the  man  ?" — 

The  Prince  drew  back  with  affright. 

"Whom  have  you  seen?"  I  inquired. 

"The  Armenian." 

The  Sicilian  concealed  his  looking-glass 
under  his  cloak. 

"Is  it  the  person  whom  you  thought  of?" 
demanded  the  whole  company. — 

"The  same."  — 

A  sudden  change  manifested  itself  on  every 
face;  no  more  laughter  was  to  be  heard.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  with  curiosity  on  the  Sicilian. 

'■'■  Mo7isieur  r Abbe !  The  matter  grows 
serious,"  said  the  Englishman.  "I  advise 
you  to  think  of  beating  a  retreat."  — 

"The  fellow  is  in  league  with  the  devil," 
exclaimed  the  Frenchman,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house. — The  ladies  ran  shrieking  from  the 
room.  The  Virtuoso  followed  them. — The 
German  Prebendary  was  snoring  in  a  chair. — 
The  Russian  officer  continued  sitting  in  his 
place  as  before,  perfectly  indifferent  to  what 
was  passing. 

"Perhaps  your  attention  was  only  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  that  boaster,"  said 
the  Prince,  after  they  were  gone,  "or  would 
you  indeed  fulfil  your  promise  to  us?"  — 

"It  is  true,"  replied  the  Sicilian ;  "I  was 
but  jesting  with  the  Abbe.  I  took  him  at  his 
word,  because  I  knew  very  well  that  the 
coward  would  not  suffer  me  to  proceed  to 
extremities.  The  matter  itself  is  however 
too  serious  to  serve  merely  as  a  jest." — 

"You  grant,  then,  that  it  is  in  your 
power?" 

The  Sorcerer  maintained  a  long  silence, 
and  kept  his  look  fixed  steadily  on  the  Prince, 
as  if  to  examine  him. 

"It  is  !"  answered  he  at  last. 

The  Prince's  curiosity  was  now  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch.  A  fondness  for  the  mar- 
vellous had  ever  been  his  prevailing  weak- 
ness. His  improved  understanding,  and  a 
proper  course  of  reading,  had  for  some  time 
dissipated  every  idea  of  this  kind  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  the  Armenian  had  revived 
them.  He  stept  aside  with  the  Sicilian,  and 
I  heard  them  in  very  earnest  conversation. 

"You  see  in  me,"  said  the  Prince,  "a  man 
who  burns  with  impatience  to  be  convinced 
on  this  momentous  subjecSl.     I  would  embrace 
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as  a  benefaftor,  I  would  cherish  as  my  best 
friend,  him  who  could  dissipate  my  doubts, 
and  remove  the  veil  from  my  eyes. — Would 
you  render  me  this  important  service?" — 

"What  is  your  request?"  inquired  the  Sici- 
lian, hesitating. 

' '  For  the  present  I  only  beg  some  proof  of 
your  art.     Let  me  see  an  apparition." — 

"To  what  will  this  lead?" 

"After  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
me,  you  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  I  de- 
serve further  instru6lion."  — 

"I  have  the  greatest  esteem  for  your  High- 
ness, gracious  Prince.  A  secret  power  in  your 
countenance,  of  which  you  yourself  are  as  yet 
ignorant,  drew  me  at  first  sight  irresistibly 
towards  you.  You  are  more  powerful  than 
you  are  yourself  aware.  You  may  command 
me  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  power,  but — " 

"Then  let  me  see  an  apparition." — 

"But  I  must  first  be  certain  that  you  do 
not  require  it  from  mere  curiosity.  Though 
the  invisible  powers  are  in  some  degree  at  my 
command,  it  is  on  the  sacred  condition  that 
I  do  not  abuse  my  authority." 

"My  intentions  are  most  pure.  I  want 
truth." 

They  left  their  places,  and  moved  to  a  dis- 
tant window,  where  I  could  no  longer  hear 
them.  The  English  lord,  who  had  likewise 
overheard  this  conversation,  took  me  aside. 
'  Your  prince  has  a  noble  mind.  I  am  sorry 
for  him.  I  will  pledge  my  salvation  that  he 
has  to  do  with  a  rascal." — 

"Everything  depends  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sorcerer  will  extricate  himself  from 
this  business." — 

"Listen  to  me.  The  poor  devil  is  now 
pretending  to  be  scrupulous.  He  will  not 
show  his  tricks,  unless  he  hears  the  sound  of 
gold.  There  are  nine  of  us.  Let  us  make  a 
collection.  That  will  spoil  his  scheme,  and 
perhaps  open  the  eyes  of  the  Prince." 

"I  am  content."  The  Englishman  threw 
six  guineas  upon  a  plate,  and  Avent  round 
gathering  subscriptions.  Each  of  us  contri- 
buted some  louis  d'ors.  The  Russian  officer 
was  particularly  pleased  with  our  proposal ; 
he  laid  a  bank  note  of  one  hundred  zechins 
on  the  plate ;  a  piece  of  extravagance  which 
startled  the  Englishman.  We  brought  the 
collecftion  to  the  Prince.  "Be  so  kind,"  said 
the  English  lord,  "as  to  entreat  this  gentle- 
man in  our  names  to  let  us  see  a  specimen  of 
his  art,  and  to  accept  of  this  small  token  of 
our  gratitude."     The  Prince  added  a  ring  of 


value,  and  offered  the  whole  to  the  Sicilian. 
He  hesitated  a  few  moments.  "Gentlemen," 
answered  he,  "I  am  humbled  by  this  gener- 
osity, but  I  yield  to  your  request.  Your  wishes 
shall  be  gratified." — At  the  same  time  he  rung 
the  bell. — "As  for  this  money,"  continued  he, 
"  to  which  I  have  no  right  myself,  permit  me 
to  send  it  to  the  next  monastery,  to  be  applied 
to  pious  uses.  I  shall  only  keep  this  ring 
as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  worthiest  of 
princes." 

Here  the  landlord  entered  ;  and  the  Sici- 
lian handed  him  over  the  money. — "  He  is  a 
rascal  notwithstanding,"  whispered  the  Eng- 
lishman to  me.  "  He  refuses  the  money  be- 
cause at  present  his  designs  are  chiefly  on  the 
Prince." 

"Whom  do  you  wish  to  see?"  asked  the 
Sorcerer. 

The  Prince  considered  for  a  moment. — 
"  We  may  as  well  have  a  great  man  at  once," 
.said  the  Englishman.  "Ask  for  Pope  Gan- 
ganelli.  It  can  make  no  difference  to  this 
gentleman." 

The  Sicilian  bit  his  lips.  "  I  dare  not  call 
one  of  the  Lord's  anointed." 

"That  is  a  pity!"  replied  the  English  lord; 
"perhaps  we  might  have  heard  from  him  what 
disorder  he  died  of." 

' '  The  Marquis  de  Lanoy, ' '  began  the  Prince, 
"  was  a  French  brigadier  in  the  late  war,  and 
my  most  intimate  friend. — Having  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  battle  of  Hastinbcck,  he 
was  carried  to  my  tent,  where  he  soon  after 
died  in  my  arms.  In  his  last  agony  he  made 
a  sign  for  me  to  approach.  Prince,  said  he  to 
me,  I  shall  never  again  behold  my  native  land, 
I  must,  therefore,  acquaint  you  with  a  secret 
known  to  none  but  myself.     In  a  convent  on 

the  frontiers  of  Flanders  lives  a .     He 

expired.  Death  cut  short  the  thread  of  his 
discourse.  I  wish  to  see  my  friend  to  hear  the 
remainder." 

"You  ask  much,"  exclaimed  the  English- 
man with  an  oath.  "  I  proclaim  you  the 
greatest  sorcerer  on  earth,  if  you  can  solve 
this  "problem,"  continued  he,  turning  to  the 
Sicilian. — We  admired  the  wise  choice  of  the 
Prince,  and  unanimously  gave  our  approval 
to  the  proposition.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Sorcerer  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with 
hasty  steps,  apparently  struggling  with  him- 
self. 

"  This  was  all  that  the  dying  Marquis  com- 
municated to  you?" 

"It  is  all." 
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"  Did  you  make  no  further  inquiries  about 
the  matter  in  his  native  country?" 

"  I  did,  but  they  all  proved  fruitless." 

"  Had  the  Marquis  de  Lanoy  led  an  irre- 
proachable life  ?  I  dare  not  call  up  every  shade 
indiscriminately. ' ' — 

"  He  died,  repenting  the  excesses  of  his 
youth." — 

"  Do  you  carry  with  you  any  token  of 
his?"— 

"  I  do." (The  Prince  had  really  a  snuff- 
box, with  the  Marquis's  portrait  enamelled  in 
miniature  on  the  lid,  which  he  had  placed 
upon  the  table  near  his  plate  during  the  time 
of  supper). 

"  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  it  is.  If  you 
will  leave  me,  you  shall  see  the  deceased." — 

He  requested  us  to  wait  in  the  other  pavilion 
until  he  should  call  us.  At  the  same  time  he 
caused  all  the  furniture  to  be  removed  from 
the  room,  the  windows  to  be  taken  out,  and 
the  shutters  to  be  bolted.  He  ordered  the 
inn-keeper,  with  whom  he  appeared  to  be  in- 
timately conne6ted,  to  bring  a  vessel  with 
burning  coals,  and  carefully  to  extinguish 
every  fire  in  the  house.  Previous  to  our 
leaving  the  room,  he  obliged  us  separately 
to  pledge  our  honor  that  we  would  maintain 
an  everlasting  silence  respe6ling  every  thing 
we  should  see  and  hear.  All  the  doors  of  the 
pavilion  we  were  in  were  bolted  behind  us 
when  we  left  it. 

It  was  past  eleven,  and  a  dead  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  whole  house.  As 
we  were  retiring  from  the  saloon,  the  Rus- 
sian officer  asked  me  whether  we  had  loaded 
pistols.  "For  w^hat  purpose?"  asked  I. — 
"  They  may  possibly  be  of  some  use,"  replied 
he.     "  Wait  a  moment.     I  will  provide  some. " 

He  went  away ;  the  Baron  F and  I  opened 

a  window  opposite  the  pavilion  we  had  left ; 
we  fancied  we  heard  two  persons  whispering 
to  each  other,  and  a  noise  like  that  of  a  ladder 
applied  to  one  of  the  windows.  This  was, 
however,  a  mere  conjedlure,  and  I  did  not 
dare  affirm  it  as  a  fa6l.  The  Russian  officer 
came  back  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  after  having 
been  absent  half  an  hour.  We  saw  him  load 
them  with  powder  and  ball.  It  was  almost 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Sorcerer 
came,  and  announced  that  all  was  prepared. 
Before  we  entered  the  room,  he  desired  us  to 
take  off  our  shoes,  and  to  appear  in  our  shirts, 
stockings,  and  under-garments.  He  bolted 
the  doors  after  us  as  before. 

We  found  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  large 


black  circle,  drawn  with  charcoal,  the  space 
within  which  was  capable  of  containing  us  all 
very  easily.  The  planks  of  the  chamber  floor 
next  to  the  wall  were  taken  up,  all  round  the 
room,  so  that  we  stood,  as  it  were,  upon  an 
island.  An  altar,  covered  with  black  cloth, 
was  placed  in  the  centre  upon  a  carpet  of  red 
satin.  A  Chaldee  Bible  was  laid  open,  to- 
gether with  a  skull ;  and  a  silver  crucifix  was 
fastened  upon  the  altar.  Instead  of  candles 
some  spirits  of  wine  were  burning  in  a  silver 
vessel.  A  thick  smoke  of  frankincense  dark- 
ened the  room,  and  almost  extinguished  the 
lights.  The  Sorcerer  was  undressed  like  our- 
selves, but  bare-footed ;  about  his  bare  neck 
he  wore  an  amulet*,  suspended  by  a  chain  of 
human  hair ;  round  his  middle  was  a  white 
apron,  marked  with  cabalistic  chara6lers  and 
symbolical  figures.  He  desired  us  to  join 
hands,  and  to  observe  profound  silence ; 
above  all,  he  ordered  us  not  to  ask  the 
apparition  any  question.  He  desired  the 
Englishman  and  myself,  whom  he  seemed  to 
mistrust  the  most,  constantly  to  hold  two 
naked  swords  crossways,  an  inch  above  his 
head,  as  long  as  the  conjuration  should  last. 
We  formed  a  half  moon  round  him ;  the 
Russian  officer  placed  himself  close  to  the 
English  lord,  and  was  the  nearest  to  the  altar. 
The  Sorcerer  stood  upon  the  satin  carpet  with 
his  face  turned  to  the  East.  He  sprinkled 
holy  water  in  the  dire6tion  of  the  four  car- 
dinal points  of  the  compass,  and  bowed  three 
times  before  the  Bible.  The  formula  of  the 
conjuration,  of  which  we  did  not  understand 
a  word,  lasted  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight 
minutes ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  made  a  sign 
to  those  who  stood  close  behind  to  seize  him 
firmly  by  the  hair.  Amid  the  most  violent 
convulsions  he  called  the  deceased  three 
times    by  his   name,  and   the    third  time   he 

*  Amulet  is  a  charm  or  preservative  against  mischief, 
witchcraft,  or  diseases.  Amulets  were  made  of  stone, 
metal,  simples,  animals,  and  every  thing  which  fancy  or 
caprice  suggested ;  and  sometimes  they  consisted  of 
words,  charadlers,  and  sentences,  ranged  in  a  particular 
order,  and  engraved  upon  wood,  and  worn  about  the 
neck,  or  some  other  part  of  the  body.  At  other  times 
they  were  neither  written  nor  engraved,  but  prepared 
with  many  superstitious  ceremonies,  great  regard  being 
usually  paid  to  the  influence  of  the  stars.  The  Arabians 
have  given  to  this  species  of  amulets  the  name  of  Tal 
ISMANS.  All  nations  have  been  fond  of  amulets.  The 
Jews  are  extremely  superstitious  in  the  use  of  them  i 
drive  away  diseases;  and,  even  amongst  the  Christian, 
of  the  early  times,  amulets  were  made  of  the  wood  of 
the  Cross,  or  ribands,  with  a  text  of  Scripture  written 
in  them,  as  preservatives  against  diseases. 
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stretched  forth  his  hand  towards  the  cruci- 
fix. 

On  a  sudden  we  all  felt,  at  the  same  instant, 
a  stroke  as  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  powerful 
that  it  obliged  us  to  quit  each  other's  hands; 
a  terrible  thunder  shook  the  house ;  the  locks 
jarred  \  the  doors  creaked  \  the  cover  of  the 
silver  box  fell  down,  and  extinguished  the 
light ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall,  over  the 
chimney-piece,  appeared  a  human  figure,  in 
a  bloody  shirt,  with  the  paleness  of  death  on 
its  countenance. 

"Who  calls  me?"  said  a  hollow,  hardly 
intelligible  voice. 

"  Thy  friend,"  answered  the  Sorcerer,  "who 
respecfts  thy  memory,  and  prays  for  thy  soul." 
— He  named  the  prince. 

The  answers  of  the  apparition  were  always 
given  at  very  long  intervals. 

"What  does  he  want  with  me?"  continued 
the  voice. 

"  He  wants  to  hear  the  remainder  of  the 
confession,  which  thou  hadst  begun  to  impart 
to  him  in  thy  dying  hour,  but  did  not  finish. 

"  In  a  convent  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders 
lives  a " 

The  house  again  trembled ;  a  dreadful  thun- 
der rolled;  a  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the 
room ;  the  doors  flew  open,  and  another  human 
figure,  bloody  and  pale  as  the  first,  but  more 
terrible,  appeared  on  the  threshold.  The 
spirit  in  the  box  began  to  burn  again  by 
itself,  and  the  hall  was  light  as  before. 

"  Who  is  amongst  us?"  exclaimed  the  Sor- 
cerer, terrified,  casting  a  look  of  horror  on  the 
assemblage;  "I  did  not  want  thee." — The 
figure  advanced  with  noiseless  and  majestic 
steps  diredly  up  to  the  altar,  stood  on  the 
.satin  carpet  over  against  us,  and  touched  the 
crucifix.  The  first  apparition  was  seen  no 
more. 

"Who  calls  me?"  demanded  the  second 
apparition. 

The  Sorcerer  began  to  tremble.  Terror 
and  amazement  kept  us  motionless  for  some 
time.  —  I  seized  a  pistol.  The  Sorcerer 
snatched  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  fired  it  at 
the  apparition.  The  ball  rolled  slowly  upon 
the  altar,  and  the  figure  emerged  unaltered 
from  the  smoke.  The  Sorcerer  fell  senseless 
on  the  ground. 

"W^hat  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  English- 
man, in  astonishment,  aiming  a  blow  at  the 
ghost  with  a  sword.  The  figure  touched  his 
arm,  and  the  weapon  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
perspiration  stood  on  my  brow  with  horror. — 
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-  afterwards  confessed  to  me  that 
he  had  prayed  silently. 

During  all  this  time  the  Prince  stood  fearless 
and  tranquil,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  second 
apparition.  "Yes,  I  know  thee,"  said  he  at 
length,  with  emotion.  "Thou  art  Lanoy ; 
thou  art  my  friend.     Whence  comest  thou?" 

"  Eternity  is  mute.  Ask  me  concerning  my 
past  life." 

"  Who  is  it  that  lives  in  the  convent  which 
thou  mentionedst  to  me  in  thy  last  moments?" 

"  My  daughter." 

"  How?     Hast  thou  been  a  father?" 

"  Woe  is  me  that  I  was  not !" 

"Art  thou  not  happy,  Lanoy  f^ 

"  God  has  judged." 

"  Can  I  render  thee  any  further  service  in 
this  world?" 

"  None,  but  to  think  of  thyself." 

"  How  must  I  do  that?" 

"  Thou  wilt  learn  at  Rome." 

The  thunder  again  rolled — a  black  cloud  of 
smoke  filled  the  room;  when  it  had  dispersed, 
the  figure  was  no  longer  visible.  I  forced 
open  one  of  the  window-shutters.  It  was  day- 
light. 

Ihe  Sorcerer  now  recovered  from  his  swoon. 
"  Where  are  we?"  asked  he,  seeing  the  day- 
light. The  Russian  cfifi(  er  stood  close  behind 
him,  and  looked  over  his  shoulder :  "Juggler!" 
.said  he  to  him,  with  a  terrible  countenance, 
"  thou  shalt  summon  no  more  ghosts." 

The  Sicilian  turned  round,  looked  stead- 
fastly in  his  face,  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and 
threw  hin  self  at  his  feet. 

We  looked  all  at  once  at  the  pretended 
Russian.  The  Prince  instantly  recognized 
the  features  of  the  Armenian,  and  the  words 
he  was  about  to  utter  expired  on  his  tongue. 
We  were  all,  as  it  were,  petrified  with  fear  and 
amazement.  Silent  and  motionless,  our  eyes 
were  fixed  on  this  mysterious  being,  who  be- 
held us  with  a  calm  but  penetrating  look  of 
grandeur  and  superiority.  A  minute  elapsed 
in  this  awful  silence,  another  succeeded ;  not 
a  breath  was  to  be  heard. 

A  violent  battering  against  the  door  roused 
us  at  last  from  this  stupor.  The  door  fell  in 
pieces  into  the  room,  and  several  officers  of 
justice,  with  a  guard,  rushed  in.  "  Here  they 
are,  all  together!"  .said  the  leader  to  his  fol- 
lowers— Then  addressing  himself  to  us — "In 
the  name  of  the  government,"  continued  he, 
"  I  arrest  you  !"  We  had  no  time  to  recolledl 
ourselves ;  in  a  few  moments  we  were  sur- 
rounded.    The  Russian  officer,  whom  I  shall 
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again  call  the  Armenian,  took  the  chief  ofificer 
aside,  and,  as  far  as  I  in  my  confusion  could 
notice,  I  observed  him  whisper  a  few  words  to 
the  latter,  and  show  him  a  written  paper. 
The  officer,  bowing  respedlfuUy,  immediately 
quitted  him,  turned  to  us,  and,  taking  off  his 
hat,  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  humbly  beg  your 
pardon  for  having  confounded  you  with  this 
impostor.  I  shall  not  inquire  who  you  are,  as 
this  gentleman  assures  me  you  are  men  of 
honor."  At  the  same  time  he  gave  his  com- 
panions a  sign  to  leave  us  at  liberty.  He 
ordered  the  Sicilian  to  be  bound  and  stridlly 
guarded.  "The  fellow  is  ripe  for  punish- 
ment," added  he;  "we  have  been  searching 
for  him  these  seven  months." 

The  wretched  Sorcerer  was  really  an  obje6l 
of  pity.  The  terror  caused  by  the  second  ap- 
parition, and  by  this  unexpe6ted  arrest,  had 
together  overpowered  his  senses.  Helpless  as 
a  child,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  bound  with- 
out resistance.  His  eyes  were  wide  open  and 
immovable ;  his  face  was  pale  as  death  ;  his 
lips  quivered  convulsively,  but  he  was  unable 
to  utter  a  sound.  Every  moment  we  expe6led 
he  would  fall  into  a  fit.  The  Prince  was  moved 
by  the  situation  in  which  he  saw  him.  He 
undertook  to  procure  his  discharge  from  the 
leader  of  the  police,  to  whom  he  discovered 
his  rank.  "  Do  you  know,  gracious  Prince," 
said  the  officer,  ' '  for  whom  your  highness  is 
so  generously  interceding  ?  The  juggling  tricks 
by  which  he  endeavored  to  deceive  you  are  the 
least  of  his  crimes.  We  have  secured  his  ac- 
complices ;  they  depose  terrible  fad:s  against 
him.  He  may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  is 
only  punished  with  the  galleys." 

In  the  mean  time  we  saw  the  inn-keeper  and 
his  family  led  bound  through  the  yard.  "This 
man  too  ?"  said  the  Prince ;  "and  what  is  his 
crime?" — "  He  was  his  comrade  and  accom- 
plice," answered  the  officer.  "  He  assisted 
him  in  his  deceptions  and  robberies,  and 
shared  the  booty  with  him.  Your  highness 
shall  be  convinced  of  it  presently."  "  Search 
the  house,"  continued  he,  turning  to  his  fol- 
lowers, "  and  bring  me  immediate  notice  of 
what  you  find." 

The  Prince  looked  around  for  the  Armenian, 
but  he  had  disappeared.  In  the  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  the  arrival  of  the  watch,  he  had 
found  means  to  steal  away  unperceived.  The 
Prince  was  inconsolable ;  he  declared  he  would 
send  all  his  servants,  and  would  himself  go  in 
search  of  this  mysterious  man  ;  and  he  wished 
me  to  go  with  him.     I  hastened  to  the  window ; 


the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of 
idlers,  whom  the  account  of  this  event  had  at- 
tra6led  to  the  spot.  It  was  impossible  to  get 
through  the  crowd.  I  represented  this  to  the 
Prince.  "  If,"  said  I,  "it  is  the  Armenian's 
intention  to  conceal  himself  from  us,  he  is 
doubtless  better  acquainted  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  place  than  we,  and  all  our  inquiries 
would  prove  fruitless.  Let  us  rather  remain 
here  a  little  longer,  gracious  Prince,"  added  I. 
"This  officer,  to  whom,  if  I  observed  right, 
he  discovered  himself,  may  perhaps  give  us 
some  information  respe6ling  him." 

We  now,  for  the  first  time,  recollected  that 
we  were  still  undressed.  We  hastened  to  the 
other  pavilion,  and  put  on  our  clothes  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  we  returned,  they 
had  finished  searching  the  house. 

On  removing  the  altar  and  some  of  the 
boards  of  the  floor,  a  spacious  vault  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  high  enough,  for  a  man 
might  sit  upright  in  it  with  ease,  and  was 
separated  from  the  cellar  by  a  door  and  a 
narrow  staircase.  In  this  vault  they  found  an 
ele6lrical  machine,  a  clock,  and  a  little  silver 
bell,  which,  as  well  as  the  ele6lrical  machine, 
was  in  communication  with  the  altar  and  the 
crucifix  that  was  fastened  upon  it.  A  hole  had 
been  made  in  the  window-shutter,  opposite  the 
chimney,  which  opened  and  shut  with  a  slide. 
In  this  hole,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  was  fixed 
a  magic-lantern,  from  which  the  figure  of  the 
ghost  had  been  refle6led  on  the  opposite  wall, 
over  the  chimney.  From  the  garret  and  the 
cellar  they  brought  several  drums,  to  which 
large  leaden  bullets  were  fastened  by  strings; 
these  had  probably  been  used  to  imitate  the 
roaring  of  thunder  which  we  had  heard. 

On  searching  the  Sicilian's  clothes,  they 
found  in  a  case  different  powders,  genuine 
mercury  in  vials  and  boxes,  phosphorus  in  a 
glass  bottle,  and  a  ring,  which  we  immediately 
knew  to  be  magnetic,  because  it  adhered  to  a 
steel  button  that  by  accident  had  been  placed 
near  it.  In  his  coat-pockets  were  found  a 
rosary,  a  Jew's  beard,  a  dagger,  and  a  brace 
of  pocket-pistols.  "  Let  us  see  whether  they 
are  loaded,"  said  one  of  the  watch,  and  fired 
up  the  chimney. 

"Jesus  Maria  !"  cried  a  hollow  voice,  which 
we  knew  to  be  that  of  the  first  apparition,  and 
at  the  same  instant  a  bleeding  person  came 
tumbling  down  the  chimney.  "What!  not 
yet  laid,  poor  ghost?"  cried  the  Englishman, 
while  we  started  back  in  affright.  "Home  to 
thy  grave !     Thou  hast  appeared  what  thou 
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wert  not;  now  thou  wilt  become  what   thou 
didst  but  seem." 

"Jesus  Maria!  I  am  wounded,"  repeated 
the  man  in  the  chimney.  The  ball  had  frac- 
tured his  right  leg.  Care  was  immediately 
taken  to  have  the  wound  dressed. 

"  But  who  art  thou?"  said  the  English  lord ; 
"  and  what  evil  spirit  brought  thee  here?" 

"I  am  a  poor  mendicant  friar,"  answered 
the  wounded  man;  "a  strange  gentleman 
gave  me  a  zechin  to —  " 

' '  Repeat  a  speech. 
not  withdraw  as   soon 
ished?" 

"  I  was  waiting  for  a  signal  which  we  had 
agreed  on  to  continue  my  speech ;  but,  as  this 


And  why  didst  thou 
as   thy  task  was  fin- 


signal  was  not  given,  I  was  endeavoring  to  get 
away,  when  I  found  the  ladder  had  been  re- 
moved." 

"And  what  was  the  formula  he  taught 
thee?" 

The  wounded  man  fainted  away ;  nothing 
more  could  be  got  from  him.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Prince  turned  towards  the  principal 
officer  of  the  watch,  giving  him  at  the  same 
time  some  pieces  of  gold.  "  You  have  rescued 
us,"  said  he,  "  from  the  hands  of  an  impostor, 
and  done  us  justice  without  even  knowing  who 
we  were  ;  would  you  increase  our  gratitude  by 
telling  us  the  name  of  the  stranger  who,  by 
speaking  only  a  few  words,  was  able  to  procure 
us  our  liberty." 
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"Whom  do  you  mean?"  inquired  the  party 
addressed,  with  an  air  which  plainly  showed 
that  the  question  was  useless. 

''  The  gentleman  in  a  Russian  uniform,  who 
took  you  aside,  showed  you  a  written  paper, 
and  whispered  a  few  words,  in  consequence  of 
which  you  immediately  set  us  free." 

"Do  you  not  know  the  gentleman?  Was 
he  not  one  of  your  company  ?' ' 

"  No,"  answered  the  Prince  ;  "  and  I  have 
very  important  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  him." 

"I  know  very  little  of  him  myself.  Even 
his  name  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  saw  him 
to-day  for  the  first  time  in  my  life." 

"How?  And  was  he  in  so  short  a  time, 
and  by  using  only  a  few  words,  able  to  con- 
vince you  both  of  our  innocence  and  his 
own?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  with  a  single  word." 

"And  this  was?  —  I  confess  I  wish  to 
know  it." 

"This  stranger,  my  Prince!"  said  the 
officer,  weighing  the  zechins  in  his  hand : 
"  You  have  been  too  generous  for  me  to 
make  a  secret  of  it  any  longer ;  this  stranger 
is  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition." 

"  Of  the  Inquisition  ?     This  man  ?' ' 

"  He  is  indeed,  gracious  Prince.  I  was  con- 
vinced of  it  by  the  paper  which  he  showed 
to  me." 

"  This  man,  did  you  say?   That  cannot  be." 

"I  will  tell  your  highness  more.  It  was 
upon  his  information  that  I  have  been  sent 
here  to  arrest  the  Sorcerer." 

We  looked  at  each  other  in  the  utmost  as- 
tonishment. 

"Now  we  know,"  said  the  English  lord,  at 
length,  "why  the  poor  devil  of  a  Sorcerer 
started  in  such  terror  when  he  looked  more 
closely  into  his  face.  He  knew  him  to  be  a 
spy,  and  that  is  why  he  uttered  that  shriek, 
and  fell  down  before  him."  — 

"No!"  interrupted  the  Prince.  "This 
man  is  whatever  he  wishes  to  be,  and  what- 
ever the  moment  requires  him  to  be.  No 
mortal  ever  knew  what  he  really  was.  Did 
you  not  see  the  knees  of  the  Sicilian  sink 
under  him,  when  he  said,  with  that  terrible 
voice  :  'Thou  shalt  summon  no  more  ghosts?' 
There  is  something  inexplicable  in  this  matter. 
No  person  can  persuade  me  that  one  man 
should  be  thus  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
another." 

"The  Sorcerer  himself  will  probably  ex- 
plain it  the  best,"  said  the  English  lord,  "if 


that  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the  officer,  "will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  his 
prisoner." 

The  officer  consented  to  it,  and,  having 
agreed  with  the  Englishman  to  visit  the  Sici- 
lian in  the  morning,  we  returned  to  Venice.* 

Lord  Seymour  (this  was  the  name  of  the 
Englishman)  called  upon  us  very  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  a 
confidential  person  whom  the  officer  had  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  conducting  us  to  the 
prison.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  one  of  the 
Prince's  domestics,  a  native  of  Bremen,  who 
had  served  him  many  years  with  the  strictest 
fidelity,  and  had  entirely  gained  his  confidence, 
had  been  missing  for  several  days.  Whether 
he  had  met  with  any  accident,  whether  he  had 
been  kidnapped,  or  had  voluntarily  absented 
himself,  was  a  secret  to  every  one.  The  last 
supposition  was  extremely  improbable,  as  his 
condu6l  had  alvvays  been  quiet  and  regular, 
and  nobody  had  ever  found  fault  with  him. 
All  that  his  companions  could  recolle6l  was, 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  very  melan- 
choly, and  that,  whenever  he  had  a  moment's 
leisure,  he  used  to  visit  a  certain  monastery  in 
the  Giudecca,  where  he  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  monks.  This  induced 
us  to  suppose  that  he  might  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  had  been  per- 
suaded to  turn  Catholic;  and,  as  the  Prince 
was  very  tolerant,  or  rather  indifferent  about 
matters  of  this  kind,  and  the  few  inquiries  he 
caused  to  be  made  proved  unsuccessful,  he 
gave  up  the  search.  He,  however,  regretted 
the  loss  of  this  man,  who  had  constantly 
attended  him  in  his  campaigns,  had  always 
been  faithfully  attached  to  him,  and  whom  it 
was  therefore  difficult  to  replace  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  very  same  day  the  Prince's 
banker,  whom  he  had  commissioned  to  pro- 
vide him  with  another  servant,  was  announced 
at  the  moment  we  were  going  out.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  a  middle-aged  man,  well 
dressed,  and  of  good  appearance,  who  had  been 

*  Count  O ,  whose  nanative  I  have  thus  far  lit- 
erally copied,  describes  minutely  the  various  effects  of 
this  adventure  upon  the  mind  of  the  Prince,  and  of  his 
companions,  and  recounts  a  variety  of  tales  and  appari- 
tions, which  this  event  gave  occasion  to  introduce.  I 
shall  omit  giving  them  to  the  reader,  on  the  supposition 
that  he  is  as  curious  as  myself  to  know  the  conclusion 
of  the  adventure,  and  its  effecfts  on  the  conduift  of  the 
Prince.  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  Prince  got  no  sleep 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  that  he  waited  with 
impatience  for  the  moment  which  was  to  disclose  tliis  in- 
comprehensible mystery. — Nolc  of  the  Gcr?nan  Editor. 
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for  a  long  time  secretary  to  a  Procurator,  spoke 
French,  and  a  little  German,  and  was  besides 
furnished  with  the  best  recommendations. 
The  Prince  was  pleased  with  the  man's  physi- 
ognomy ;  and,  as  he  declared  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  wages  as  his  service 
should  be  found  to  merit,  the  Prince  engaged 
him  immediately. 

We  found  the  Sicilian  in  a  private  prison, 
where,  as  the  officer  assured  us,  he  had  been 
lodged  for  the  present,  to  accommodate  the 
Prince,  before  being  removed  to  the  lead 
roofs,  to  which  there  is  no  access.  These 
lead  roofs  are  the  most  terrible  prisons  in 
Venice.  They  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
palace  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  miserable  crimi- 
nals suffer  so  dreadfully  from  the  heat  of  the 
leads,  occasioned  by  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun  descending  dire6lly  upon  them,  that  they 
frequently  become  delirious.  The  Sicilian 
had  recovered  from  his  yesterday's  terror, 
and  rose  respedlfully  on  seeing  the  Prince 
enter.  He  had  fetters  on  one  hand  and  one 
leg,  but  was  able  to  walk  about  the  room  at 
liberty.  The  sentinel  at  the  door  withdrew 
as  soon  as  we  had  entered. 

"  I  come,"  said  the  Prince,  "  to  request  an 
explanation  of  you  on  two  subje6ls.  You  owe 
me  the  one,  and  it  shall  not  be  to  your  dis- 
advantage if  you  grant  me  the  other." 

"  My  part  is  now  adled,"  replied  the  Sici- 
lian, "  my  destiny  is  in  your  hands." 

"Your  sincerity  alone  can  mitigate  your 
punishment." 

"Speak,  honored  Prince,  I  am  ready  to 
answer  you.     I  have  nothing  now  to  lose." 

"  You  showed  me  the  face  of  the  Armenian 
in  a  looking-glass.     How  w^as  this  affefted  ?" 

"What  you  saw  was  no  looking-glass.  A 
portrait  in  crayons  behind  a  glass,  representing 
a  man  in  an  Armenian  dress,  deceived  you. 
My  quickness,  the  twilight,  and  your  astonish- 
ment favored  the  deception.  The  picSlure 
itself  must  have  been  found  among  the  other 
things  seized  at  the  inn." 

"  But  how  could  you  read  my  thoughts  so 
accurately  as  to  hit  upon  the  Armenian?" 

"This  was  not  difficult,  your  highness. 
You  must  frequently  have  mentioned  your 
adventure  with  the  Armenian  at  table  in  the 
presence  of  your  domestics.  One  of  my  ac- 
complices accidentally  got  acquainted  with 
one  of  your  domestics  in  the  Giudecca,  and 
learned  from  him  gradually  as  much  as  I 
wished  to  know." 

"Where  is  this  man?"  asked  the  Prince  j 


"I  have  missed  him,  and  doubtless  you  know 
of  his  desertion." 

"I  swear  to  your  honor,  sir,  that  I  know 
not  a  syllable  about  it.  I  have  never  seen 
him  myself,  nor  had  any  other  concern  with 
him  than  the  one  before  mentioned." 

"  Proceed  with  your  story,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"By  this  means,  also,  I  received  the  first 
information  of  your  residence,  and  of  your 
adventures  at  Venice ;  and  I  resolved  im- 
mediately to  profit  by  them.  You  see,  Prince, 
I  am  sincere.  I  was  apprised  of  your  intended 
excursion  on  the  Brcnta.  I  prepared  for  it, 
and  a  key  that  dropped  by  chance  from  your 
pocket  afforded  me  the  first  opportunity  of 
trying  my  art  upon  you." 

"  How  !  Have  I  been  mistaken?  The  ad- 
venture of  the  key  was  then  a  trick  of  yours, 
and  not  of  the  Armenian  ?  You  say  this  key 
fell  from  my  pocket  ?" 

"You  accidentally  dropped  it  in  taking  out 
your  purse,  and  I  seized  an  opportunity,  when 
no  one  noticed  me,  to  cover  it  with  my  foot. 
The  person  of  whom  you  bought  the  lottery- 
ticket  acfted  in  concert  with  me.  He  cau.sed 
you  to  draw  it  from  a  box  where  there  was  no 
blank,  and  the  key  had  been  in  the  snuff-box 
long  before  it  came  into  your  possession." 

"  I  understand  you.  And  the  monk  who 
stopped  me  in  my  way,  and  addressed  me  in 
a  manner  so  solemn — " 

"Was  the  same  who,  as  I  hear,  has  been 
wounded  in  the  chimney.  He  is  one  of  my 
accomplices,  and  under  that  disguise  has  ren- 
dered me  many  important  services." 

"  But  what  purpose  was  this  intended  to 
answer  ?' ' 

"  To  render  you  thoughtful;  to  inspire  you 
with  such  a  train  of  ideas  as  should  be  favor- 
able to  the  wonders  I  intended  afterwards  to 
show  you." 

"  The  pantomimical  dance,  which  ended  in 
a  manner  so  extraordinary,  was  at  least  none 
of  your  contrivance?" 

"  I  had  taught  the  girl  who  represented  the 
Queen.  Her  performance  was  the  result  of 
my  instrudlions.  I  supposed  your  highness 
would  not  be  a  little  astonished  to  find  your- 
self known  in  this  place,  and  (I  entreat  your 
pardon.  Prince)  your  adventure  with  the  Ar- 
menian gave  me  reason  to  hope  that  you  were 
already  disposed  to  rejedl  natural  interpreta- 
tions, and  to  attribute  so  marvellous  an  oc- 
currence to  supernatural  agency." 

"Indeed,"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  at  once 
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angry  and  amazed,  and  casting  upon  nie  a 
significant  look.  "Indeed,  I  did  not  expedl 
this."* 

"  But,  continued  he  after  a  long  silence, 
"  how  did  you  produce  the  figure  which  ap- 
peared on  the  wall  over  the  chimney?" 

"By  means  of  a  magic-lantern  that  was 
fixed  in  the  opposite  window-shutter,  in  which 
you  have  undoubtedly  observed  an  opening." 

"  But  how  did  it  happen  that  not  one  of  us 
perceived  the  lantern?"  asked  Lord  Seymour. 

"You  remember,  my  lord,  that  on  your  re- 
entering the  room,  it  was  darkened  by  a  thick 
smoke  of  frankincense.  I  likewise  took  the 
precaution  to  place  the  boards  which  had  been 
taken  up  from  the  floor  upright  against  the 
wall  near  the  window.  By  these  means  I  pre- 
vented the  shutter  from  immediately  attracting 
observation.  Moreover,  the  lantern  remained 
covered  by  a  slide  until  you  had  taken  your 
places,  and  there  was  no  further  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  you  would  institute  any  exami- 
nation of  the  saloon." 

"As  I  looked  out  of  the  window  in  the 
other  pavilion,"  said  I,  "  I  fancied  I  heard  a 
noise  like  that  of  a  person  placing  a  ladder 
against  the  side  of  the  house.     Was  I  right?" 

"  Exa6lly  ;  it  was  the  ladder  upon  which  my 
assistant  stood  to  direft  the  magic-lantern." 

"The  apparition,"  continued  the  Prince, 
"  had  really  a  superficial  likeness  to  my  de- 

*  Neither  did  probably  the  greater  number  of  my 
readers.  The  circumstance  of  the  crown  deposited  at 
the  feet  of  the  Prince,  in  a  manner  so  solemn  and  un- 
expecfted,  and  the  former  predication  of  the  Armenian, 
seem  so  naturally  and  so  obviously  to  aim  at  the  same 
objecfl,  that  at  the  first  reading  of  these  memoirs  I  im- 
mediately remembered  the  deceitful  speech  of  the 
Witches  in   Macbeth  : — 

"  Hail  to  thee,  Thane  of  Glamis  ! 
All  hail,  Macbeth!  that  shall  be  king  hereafter  I"' 

and  probably  the  same  thing  has  occurred  to  many  of 
my  readers. 

When  a  certain  convicftion  has  taken  hold  upon  a 
man's  mind  in  a  solemn  and  extraordinary  manner,  it 
is  sure  to  follow,  that  all  subsequent  ideas,  which  are  in 
any  way  capable  of  being  associated  with  this  con- 
viiftion,  should  attach  themselves  to,  and  in  some  de- 
gree seem  to  be  consequent  upon  it.  The  Sicilian  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  motive  for  his  whole  scheme 
than  to  astonish  the  Prince  by  showing  him  that  his 
rank  was  discovered,  played,  without  being  himself 
aware  of  it,  the  very  game  which  m'ost  furthered  the 
view  of  the  Armenian ;  but,  however  much  of  its  interest 
this  adventure  will  lose,  if  I  take  away  the  higher  motive 
which  at  first  seemed  to  influence  these  acflions,  I  must 
by  no  means  infringe  upon  historical  truth,  but  must 
relate  the  fa(?ls  exacf^ly  as  they  occurred. — Note  of  the 
German  Editor. 


ceased  friend,  and  what  was  particularly 
striking,  his  hair,  which  was  of  a  very  light 
color,  was  exa6lly  imitated.  Was  this  mere 
chance,  or  how  did  you  come  by  such  a  re- 
semblance ?" 

"Your  highness  must  recolle6t  that  you 
had  at  table  a  snuff"-box  by  your  plate,  with 
i  an  enamelled  portrait  of  an  officer  in  a  .  .  . 
I  uniform.  I  asked  whether  you  had  anything 
about  you  as  a  memento  of  your  friend,  and 
as  your  hig'.mess  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
I  conjedtured  that  it  might  be  the  box.  I 
had  attentively  examined  the  pi6lure  during 
supper,  and  being  very  expert  in  drawing,  and 
not  less  happy  in  taking  likenesses,  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  giving  to  my  shade  the  superficial 
resemblance  you  have  perceived,  the  more  so 
as  the  Marquis's  features  are  very  marked." 

"  But  the  figure  seemed  to  move?" 

"  It  appeared  so,  yet  it  was  not  the  figure 
that  moved,  but  the  smoke  on  which  the  light 
was  reflefled." 

"And  the  man  who  fell  down  the  chimney 
sjDoke  for  the  apparition?" 

"He  did." 

"But  he  could  not  hear  your  questions 
distinaiy." 

"  There  was  no  occasion  for  it.  Your  high- 
ness will  recolle61;  that  I  cautioned  you  all 
very  stri(5lly  not  to  propose  any  question  to 
the  apparition  yourselves.  My  inquiries  and 
his  answers  were  preconcerted  between  us ; 
and,  that  no  mistake  might  happen,  I  caused 
him  to  speak  at  long  intervals,  which  he 
counted  by  the  beating  of  a  watch." 

"You  ordered  the  innkeeper  carefully  to 
extinguish  every  fire  in  the  house  with  water ; 
this  was  undoubtedly — " 

"  To  save  the  man  in  the  chimney  from 
the  danger  of  being  suffocated ;  because  the 
chimneys  in  the  house  communicate  with  each 
other,  and  I  did  not  think  myself  very  secure 
from  your  retinue." 

"  How  did  it  happen,"  asked  Lord  Sey- 
mour, "that  your  ghost  appeared  neither 
sooner  nor  later  than  you  wished  him?" 

"  The  ghost  was  in  the  room  for  some  time 
before  I  called  him,  but,  while  the  room  was 
lighted,  the  shade  was  too  faint  to  be  per- 
ceived. When  the  formula  of  the  conjuration 
was  finished,  I  caused  the  cover  of  the  box, 
in  which  the  spirit  was  burning,  to  drop  down, 
the  saloon  was  darkened,  and  it  was  not  till 
then  that  the  figure  on  the  wall  could  be  dis- 
tin6lly  seen,  although  it  had  been  refle6led 
there  a  considerable  time  before." — 
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"  When  the  ghost  appeared,  we  all  felt  an 
ele6tric  shock.     How  was  that  managed?" 

"You  have  discovered  the  machine  under 
the  altar.  You  have  also  seen,  that  I  was 
standing  upon  a  silk  carpet.  I  diredled  you 
to  form  a  half  moon  around  me,  and  to  take 
each  other's  hands.  When  the  crisis  ap- 
proached, I  gave  a  sign  to  one  of  you  to 
seize  me  by  the  hair.  The  silver  crucifix  was 
the  condu6tor,  and  you  felt  the  ele6lric  shock 
when  I  touched  it  with  my  hand." 

"You  ordered  Count  O and  myself," 

continued  Lord  Seymour,  "to  hold  two  naked 
swords  crossways  over  your  head,  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  conjuration — for  what 
purpose?" 

"For  no  other  than  to  engage  your  atten- 
tion during  the  operation ;  because  I  dis- 
trusted you  two  the  most.  You  remember, 
that  I  expressly  commanded  you  to  hold  the 
sword  one  inch  above  my  head ;  by  confining 
you  exa6lly  to  this  distance,  I  prevented  you 
from  looking  where  I  did  not  wish  you.  I 
had  not  then  perceived  my  principal  enemy." 

"I  own,"  cried  Lord  Seymour,  "youacSted 
with  due  precaution  ;  —  but  why  were  we 
obliged  to  appear  undressed?" 

"  Merely  to  give  a  greater  solemnity  to  the 
scene,  and  to  excite  your  imaginations  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  proceeding." 

"  The  second  apparition  prevented  your 
ghost  from  speaking,"  said  the  Prince. 
"What  should  we  have  learned  from  him?" 

' '  Nearly  the  same  as  what  you  heard  after- 
wards. It  was  not  without  design  that  I 
asked  your  highness  whether  you  had  told 
me  everything  that  the  deceased  communi- 
cated to  you,  and  whether  you  had  made 
any  further  inquiries  on  this  subje6l  in  his 
country.  I  thought  this  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  the  ghost 
from  being  contradi6ted  by  fa6ls  with  which 
you  were  previously  acquainted.  Knowing 
likewise  that  every  man  in  his  youth  is  liable 
to  error,  I  inquired  whether  the  life  of  your 
friend  had  been  irreproachable,  and  on  your 
answer  I  founded  that  of  the  ghost." 

"Your  explanation  of  this  matter  is  satis- 
factory," resumed  the  Prince,  after  a  short 
silence;  "but  there  remains  a  principal  cir- 
cumstance which  I  must  ask  you  to  clear  up." 

"  If  it  be  in  my  power,  and — " 

"No  conditions!  Justice,  in  whose  hands 
you  now  are,  might  perhaps  not  interrogate 
you  with  so  much  delicacy.  WHio  was  this 
unknown    at    whose    feet    we   saw   you    fall  ? 


What  do  you  know  of  him?  How  did  you 
get  acquainted  with  him  ?  And  in  what  way 
was  he  conneded  with  the  appearance  of  the 
second  apparition  ?' ' 

"  Your  highness — " 

"  On  looking  at  him  more  attentively,  you 
gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fell  at  his  feet.  What 
are  we  to  understand  by  that  ?' ' 

"This  man,  your  highness "     He 

stopped,  grew  visibly  perplexed,  and  with  an 
embarrassed  countenance  looked  around  him. 
"Yes,  Prince,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  this  un- 
known is  a  terrible  being." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  him?  What  con- 
nedlion  have  you  with  him  ?  Do  not  hope  to 
conceal  the  truth  from  us." 

"I  shall  take  care  not  to  do  so; — for  who 
will  warrant  that  he  is  not  among  us  at  this 
very  moment?" 

"Where?  Who?"  exclaimed  we  altogether, 
half  amused,  half  startled,  looking  about  the 
room.     "  That  is  impossible." 

"  Oh !  to  this  man,  or  whatever  he  may 
be,  things  still  more  incomprehensible  are 
possible?" 

"But  who  is  he?  Whence  comes  he?  Is 
he  an  Armenian  or  a  Russian  ?  Of  the  char- 
acters he  assumes,  which  is  his  real  one?" 

"  He  is  nothing  of  what  he  appears  to  be. 
There  are  few  conditions  or  countries  of  which 
he  has  not  worn  the  mask.  No  person  knows 
who  he  is,  whence  he  comes,  or  whither  he 
goes.  That  he  has  been  for  a  long  time  in 
Egypt,  as  many  pretend,  and  that  he  has 
brought  from  thence,  out  of  a  catacomb,  his 
occult  sciences,  I  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 
Here  we  only  know  him  by  the  name  of  the 
Incomprehensible.  How  old,  for  instance,  do 
you  suppose  he  is  ?" 

"To  judge  from  his  appearance,  he  can 
scarcely  have  passed  forty." 

"  And  of  what  age  do  you  suppose  I  am  ?" 

"  Not  far  from  fifty." 

"Quite  right;  and  I  must  tell  you,  that  I 
was  but  a  boy  of  seventeen,  when  my  grand- 
father spoke  to  me  of  this  marvellous  man, 
whom  he  had  seen  at  Famagusta ;  at  which 
time  he  appeared  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  he 
does  at  present." 

"  This  is  exaggerated,  ridiculous,  and  in- 
credible." 

"  By  no  means.  Were  I  not  prevented  by 
these  fetters,  I  could  produce  vouchers,  whose 
dignity  and  respe<5tability  should  leave  you  no 
room  for  doubt.  There  are  several  credible 
persons,  who  remember  having  seen  him,  each 
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at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  No  sword  can  wound,  no  poison  can 
hurt,  no  fire  can  burn  him;  no  vessel  in  which 
he  embarks  can  be  wrecked.  Time  itself  seems 
to  lose  its  power  over  him.  Years  do  not  affe6l 
his  constitution,  nor  age  whiten  his  hair. 
Never  was  he  seen  to  take  any  food.  Never 
did  he  approach  a  woman.  No  sleep  closes 
his  eyes.  Of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
day,  there  is  only  one  which  he  cannot  com- 
mand ;  during  which  no  person  ever  saw  him, 
and  during  which  he  never  was  employed  in 
any  terrestrial  occupation." 

"And  this  hour  is?" 

"  The  twelfth  in  the  night.  When  the  clock 
strikes  twelve  at  midnight  he  ceases  to  belong 
to  the  living.  In  whatever  place  he  is,  he 
must  immediately  be  gone ;  whatever  business 
he  is  engaged  in,  he  must  instantly  leave  it. 
The  terrible  sound  of  the  hour  of  midnight 
tears  him  from  the  arms  of  friendship,  wrests 
him  from  the  altar,  and  would  drag  him  away 
even  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Whither  he 
then  goes,  or  in  what  he  is  then  engaged,  is 
a  secret  to  every  one.  No  person  ventures  to 
interrogate,  still  less  to  follow  him.  His  fea- 
tures, at  this  dreadful  hour,  assume  a  sternness 
of  expression  so  gloomy  and  terrifying,  that 
no  person  has  courage  sufficient  to  look  him 
in  the  face,  or  to  speak  a  word  to  him.  How- 
ever lively  the  conversation  may  have  been,  a 
dead  silence  immediately  succeeds  it,  and  all 
around  wait  for  his  return  in  respe6lful  silence, 
without  venturing  to  quit  their  seats,  or  to 
open  the  door  through  which  he  has  passed." 

"  Does  nothing  extraordinary  appear  in  his 
person  when  he  returns?"  inquired  one  of 
our  party. 

"  Nothing,  except  that  he  seems  pale  and 
exhausted,  like  a  man  who  has  just  suffered  a 
painful  operation,  or  received  some  disastrous 
intelligence.  Some  pretend  to  have  seen  drops 
of  blood  on  his  linen,  but  with  what  degree  of 
veracity  I  cannot  affirm. " 

"  Did  no  person  ever  attempt  to  conceal 
the  approach  of  this  hour  from  him,  or  en- 
deavor to  preoccupy  his  mind  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  him  forget  it  ?' ' 

"  Once  only,  it  is  said,  he  missed  the  ap- 
pointed time.  The  company  was  numerous 
and  remained  together  late  in  the  night.  All 
the  clocks  and  watches  were  purposely  set 
wrong,  and  the  warmth  of  conversation  carried 
him  away.  When  the  stated  hour  arrived,  he 
suddenly  became  silent  and  motionless  ;  his 
limbs  continued  in  the  position  in  which  this 


'  instant  had  arrested  them  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed ; 
his  pulse  ceased  to  beat.  All  the  means  em- 
ployed to  awake  him  proved  fruitless,  and  this 
situation  endured  till  the  hour  had  elapsed. 
He  then  revived  on  a  sudden  without  any  as- 
sistance, opened  his  eyes,  and  reassumed  his 
speech  at  the  very  syllable  which  he  was  pro- 
nouncing at  the  moment  of  interruption.  The 
general  consternation  discovered  to  him  what 
had  happened,  and  he  declared,  with  an  awful 
solemnity,  that  they  ought  to  think  themselves 
happy  in  having  escaped  with  the  fright  alone. 
The  same  night  he  quitted  for  ever  the  city 
where  this  circumstance  had  occurred.  The 
common  opinion  is  that  during  this  mysterious 
hour  he  converses  with  his  genius.  Some  even 
suppose  him  to  be  one  of  the  departed,  who  is 
allowed  to  pass  twenty-three  hours  of  the  day 
among  the  living,  and  that  in  the  twenty-fourth 
his  soul  is  obliged  to  return  to  the  infernal 
regions,  to  suffer  its  punishment.  Some  be- 
lieve him  to  be  the  famous  Apolloniiis  of 
Tyatia ;  and  others,  the  disciple  of  John,  of 
whom  it  is  said — he  shall  remain  until  the  last 
judgment. ' ' 

"A  chara6ler  so  wonderful,"  replied  the 
Prince,  "  cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  whimsical 
conje6lures.  But  all  this  you  profess  to  know 
only  by  hearsay,  and  yet  his  behavior  to  you, 
and  yours  to  him,  seemed  to  indicate  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  Is  it  not  founded 
upon  some  particular  event  in  which  you  have 
yourself  been  concerned?  Conceal  nothing 
from  us." 

The  Sicilian  looked  at  us  doubtingly  and 
remained  silent. 

"If  it  concerns  something,"  continued  the 
Prince,  "that  you  do  not  wish  to  be  made 
known,  I  promise  you,  in  the  name  of  these 
two  gentlemen,  the  most  inviolable  secresy. 
But  speak  candidly  and  without  reserve." 

"Could  I  hope,"  answered  the  prisoner 
after  a  long  silence,  "  that  you  would  not 
make  use  of  what  I  am  going  to  relate  as 
evidence  against  me,  I  would  tell  you  a  re- 
markable adventure  of  this  Armenian,  of 
which  I  myself  was  witness,  and  which  will 
leave  you  no  doubt  of  his  supernatural  powers. 
But  I  beg  leave  to  conceal  some  of  the  names." 

"  Cannot  you  do  it  without  this  condition?" 

"  No,  your  highness.  There  is  a  family  con- 
cerned in  it,  whom  I  have  reason  to  respedt." 

"  Let  us  hear  your  story." 

"It  is  about  five  years  ago,"  began  the 
Sicilian,  "  that  at  Naples,  where  I  was  prac- 
tising my  art  with  tolerable  success,  I  became 
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acquainted  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Lo- 
renzo del  M ,  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  St. 

Stephen,  a  young  and  rich  nobleman,  of  one 
of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom,  who  loaded 
me  with  kindnesses,  and  seemed  to  have  a  great 
esteem  for  my  occult  knowledge.     He  told  me 

that  the  Marquis  del  M nte,  his  father,  was 

a  zealous  admirer  of  the  Cabala,  and  would 
think  himself  happy  in  having  a  philosopher 
like  myself  (for  such  he  was  pleased  to  call 
me)  under  his  roof.  The  Marquis  lived  in 
one  of  his  country  seats  on  the  sea-shore, 
about  seven  miles  from  Naples.  There, 
almost  entirely  secluded  from  the  world,  he 
bewailed  the  loss  of  a  beloved  son,  of  whom 
he  had  been  deprived  by  a  terrible  calamity. 
The  Chevalier  gave  me  to  understand,  that  he 
and  his  family  might  perhaps  have  occasion  to 
employ  me  on  a  matter  of  the  most  grave  im- 
portance, in  the  hope  of  gaining  through  my 
secret  science  some  information,  to  procure 
which  all  natural  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  He  added,  with  a  very  significant 
look,  that  he  himself  might,  perhaps  at  some 
future  period,  have  reason  to  look  upon  me  as 
the  restorer  of  his  tranquillity,  and  of  all  his 
earthly  happiness.  The  affair  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"This  Lorenzo  was  the  younger  son  of  the 
Marquis,  and  for  that  reason  had  been  des- 
tined for  the  church  ;  the  family  estates  were 
to  descend  to  the  eldest.  Jeronymo,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  latter,  had  spent  many 
years  on  his  travels,  and  had  returned  to  his 
country  about  seven  years  prior  to  the  event, 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  in  order  to  cele- 
brate his  marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of 
the  neighboring  Count  C tti.  This  mar- 
riage had  been  determined  on  by  the  pa- 
rents during  the  infancy  of  the  children,  in 
order  to  unite  the  large  fortunes  of  the  two 
houses.  But  though  this  agreement  was  made 
by  the  two  families,  without  consulting  the 
hearts  of  the  parties  concerned,  the  latter  had 
mutually  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other  in 

secret.     Jeronymo  del    M and    Antonia 

C had  been  brought  up  together,  and  the 

little  constraint  imposed  on  the  two  children, 
whom  their  parents  were  already  accustomed 
to  regard  as  destined  for  each  other,  soon 
produced  between  them  a  conne6tion  of  the 
tenderest  kind  ;  the  congeniality  of  their  tem- 
pers cemented  this  intimacy ;  and  in  later 
years  it  ripened  insensibly  into  love.  An 
absence  of  four  years,  far  from  cooling  this 
passion,  had  only  served  to  inflame  it ;  and 


Jeronymo  returned  to  the  arms  of  his  intended 
bride,  as  faithful  and  as  ardent  as  if  they  had 
never  been  separated. 

"The  raptures  occasioned  by  his  return 
had  not  yet  subsided,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  happy  day  Avere  advancing  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  adlivity,  when  the  bride- 
groom disappeared.  He  used  frequently  to 
pass  whole  afternoons  in  a  summer-house 
which  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  sea, 
and  was  accustomed  to  take  the  diversion 
of  sailing  on  the  water.  One  day,  on  an 
evening  spent  in  this  manner,  it  was  observed 
that  he  remained  absent  a  much  longer  time 
than  usual,  and  his  friends  began  to  be  very 
uneasy  on  his  account.  Messengers  were  des- 
patched after  him,  vessels  were  sent  to  sea  in 
quest  of  him;  no  person  had  seen  him.  None 
of  his  servants  were  missed  \  he  must,  therefore, 
have  gone  alone. — Night  came  on,  and  he  did 
not  appear.  The  next  morning  dawned  ;  the 
day  passed,  the  evening  succeeded ;  Jeronymo 
came  not.  Already  they  had  begun  to  give 
themselves  up  to  the  most  melancholy  con- 
je6lures,  when  the  news  arrived,  that  an  Al- 
gerine  pirate  had  landed  the  preceding  day 
on  that  coast,  and  carried  off  several  of  the 
inhabitants.  Two  galleys,  which  were  ready 
for  sea,  were  immediately  manned  ;  the  old 
Marquis  himself  embarked  in  one  of  them,  to 
attempt  the  deliverance  of  his  son  at  the  peril 
of  his  own  life.  On  the  third  morning  they 
perceived  the  corsair.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  wind;  they  were  just  about  to 
overtake  the  pirate,  and  had  even  approached 
so  near  that  Lorenzo,  who  was  in  one  of  the 
galleys,  fancied  that  he  saw,  upon  the  deck  of 
the  adversary's  ship,  a  signal  made  by  his 
brother,  when  a  sudden  storm  separated  the 
vessels.  Hardly  could  the  damaged  galleys 
sustain  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  The  pirate 
in  the  mean  time  had  disappeared,  and  the 
distressed  state  of  the  other  vessels  obliged 
them  to  land  at  Malta.  The  affli6lion  of  the 
family  knew  no  bounds.  The  distra6led  old 
Marquis  tore  his  gray  hairs  in  the  utmost  vio- 
lence of  grief ;  and  fears  were  entertained  for 
the  life  of  the  young  Countess.  Five  years 
were  consumed  in  fruitless  inquiries.  Diligent 
search  was  made  along  all  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary ;  immense  sums  were  offered  for  the 
ransom  of  the  young  Marquis,  but  no  person 
came  forward  to  claim  them.  The  only  prob- 
able conjecture  which  remained  for  the  family 
to  form  was,  that  the  same  storm  which  had 
separated  the  galleys  from  the  pirate  had  de- 
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stroyed  the  latter,  and  that  the  whole  ship's 
company  had  perished  in  the  waves. 

"  But,  however  this  supposition  might  be, 
it  did  not  by  any  means  amount  to  a  certainty, 
and  could  not  authorize  the  family  altogether 
to  renounce  the  hope  that  the  lost  Jeronymo 
might  again  appear.  In  case,  however,  that 
he  was  really  dead,  either  the  family  must 
become  extinct,  or  the  younger  son  must 
relinquish  the  church,  and  assume  the  rights 
of  the  elder.  As  justice,  on  one  hand,  seemed 
to  oppose  the  latter  measure,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  family 
from  annihilation  required  that  the  scruple 
should  not  be  carried  too  far.  In  the  mean 
time,  through  grief,  and  the  infirmities  of  age, 
the  old  Marquis  was  fast  sinking  to  his  grave ; 
every  unsuccessful  attempt  diminished  the  hope 
of  finding  his  lost  son  ;  he  saw  the  danger  of 
his  family's  becoming  extin6l,  which  might  be 
obviated  by  a  trifling  injustice  on  his  part,  in 
consenting  to  favor  his  younger  son  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  elder.     The  consummation   of 

his  alliance  with  the  house  of  Count  C tti 

required  only  that  a  name  should  be  changed, 
for  the  obje6l  of  the  two  families  was  equally 
accomplished,  whether  Antonia  became  the 
wife  of  Lorenzo  or  of  Jeronymo.  The  faint 
probability  of  the  latter's  appearing  again, 
weighed  but  little  against  the  certain  and 
pressing  danger  of  the  total  extindlion  of  the 
family,  and  the  old  Marquis,  who  felt  the 
approach  of  death  every  day  more  and  more, 
ardently  wished  at  least  to  die  free  from  this 
inquietude. 

"  Lorenzo,  however,  who  was  to  be  prin- 
cipally benefited  by  this  measure,  opposed  it 
with  the  greatest  obstinacy.  Alike  unmoved 
by  the  allurements  of  an  immense  fortune,  and 
the  attra6tions  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished being  whom  his  family  were  about  to 
deliver  into  his  arms,  he  refused,  on  prin- 
ciples the  most  generous  and  conscientious, 
to  invade  the  rights  of  a  brother,  who  perhaps 
was  still  alive,  and  might  some  day  return  to 
claim  his  own.  '  Is  not  the  lot  of  my  dear 
Jeronymo,'  said  he,  'made  sufficiently  miser- 
able by  the  horrors  of  a  long  captivity,  that  I 
should  yet  add  bitterness  to  his  cup  of  grief 
by  stealing  from  him  all  that  he  holds  most 
dear?  With  what  conscience  could  I  sup- 
plicate heaven  for  his  return,  when  his  wife 
is  in  my  arms?  With  what  countenance  could 
I  hasten  to  meet  him,  should  he  at  last  be 
restored  to  us  by  some  miracle?  And  even 
supposing   that  he  is  torn  from  us  for  ever. 
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how  can  we  better  honor  his  memory  than 
by  keeping  constantly  open  the  chasm  which 
his  death  has  caused  in  our  circle  ?  Can  we 
better  show  our  respe6l  to  him  than  by  sacri- 
ficing our  dearest  hopes  upon  his  tomb,  and 
keeping  untouched,  as  a  sacred  deposit,  what 
was  peculiarly  his  own?' 

"  But  all  the  arguments  which  fraternal 
delicacy  could  adduce  were  insufficient  to 
reconcile  the  old  Marquis  to  the  idea  of 
being  obliged  to  witness  the  extin6lion  of  a 
which  nine  centuries  had  beheld 
All  that  Lorenzo  could  obtain 
was  a  respite  of  two  years  before  leading  the 
affianced  bride  of  his  brother  to  the  altar. 
During  this  period  they  continued  their  in- 
quiries with  the  utmost  diligence.  Lorenzo 
himself  made  several  voyages,  and  exposed 
his  person  to  many  dangers.  No  trouble,  no 
expense  was  spared  to  recover  the  lost  Je- 
ronymo. These  two  years,  however,  like 
those  which  preceded  them,  were  consumed 
in  vain." 

"And  the  Countess  Antonia?"  said  the 
Prince.  "You  tell  us  nothing  of  her.  Could 
she  so  calmly  submit  to  her  fate  ?  I  cannot 
sujjpose  it." 

"Antonia,"  answered  the  Sicilian,  "ex- 
perienced the  most  violent  struggle  between 
duty  and  inclination,  between  hate  and  admi- 
ration. The  disinterested  generosity  of  a 
brother's  love  affe6ted  her;  she  felt  herself 
forced  to  esteem  a  person  whom  she  could 
never  love.  Her  heart  was  torn  by  conflifting 
sentiments.  But  her  repugnance  to  the  Cheva- 
lier seemed  to  increase  in  the  same  degree  as 
his  claims  upon  her  esteem  augmented.  Lo- 
renzo perceived  with  heartfelt  sorrow  the  grief 
that  consumed  her  youth.  A  tender  compas- 
sion insensibly  assumed  the  place  of  that  in- 
difference with  which,  till  then,  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  her ;  but  this  treach- 
erous sentiment  quickly  deceived  him,  and  an 
ungovernable  passion  by  degrees  to  shake  the 
steadiness  of  his  virtue — a  virtue  which,  till 
then,  had  been  unequalled. 

"He,  however,  still  obeyed  the  didlates  of 
generosity,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  love. 
By  his  efforts  alone  was  the  unfortunate  vi6tim 
prote6led  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  rest  of  the  family.  But  his  endeavors 
were  ineffe6iual.  Every  victory  he  gained 
over  his  passion  rendered  him  more  worthy 
of  Antonia ;  and  the  disinterestedness  with 
which  he  refused  her,  left  her  no  excuse  for 
resistance. 
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"This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the 
Chevalier  engaged  me  to  visit  him  at  his 
father's  villa.  The  earnest  recommendation 
of  my  patron  procured  me  a  reception  which 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  hopes.  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention,  that  by  some  remark- 
able operations,  I  had  previously  rendered  my 
name  famous  in  different  lodges  of  Free- 
masons, which  circumstance  may,  perhaps, 
have  contributed  to  strengthen  the  old  Mar- 
quis's confidence  in  me,  and  to  heighten  his 
cxpe6lations.  I  beg  you  will  excuse  me  from 
describing  particularly  the  lengths  I  went  with 
him,  and  the  means  which  I  employed;  you 
may  judge  of  them  from  what  I  have  already 
confessed  to  you.  Profiting  by  the  mystic 
books  which  I  found  in  his  very  extensive 
library,  I  was  soon  able  to  converse  with  him 
in  his  own  language,  and  to  adorn  my  system 
of  the  invisible  world  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary inventions.  In  a  short  time  I  could 
make  him  believe  whatever  I  pleased,  and  he 
would  have  sworn  as  readily  as  upon  an  article 
in  the  canon.  Moreover,  as  he  was  verv  de- 
vout,  and  was  by  nature  somewhat  credulous, 
my  fables  received  credence  the  more  readily, 
and  in  a  short  time  I  had  so  completely  sur- 
rounded and  hemmed  him  in  with  mystery, 
that  he  cared  for  nothing  that  was  not  super- 
natural. In  short  I  became  the  patron  saint 
of  the  house.  The  usual  subject  of  my  lec- 
tures was  the  exaltation  of  human  nature, 
and  the  intercourse  of  men  with  superior 
beings;  the  infallible  Count  Gabalis*  was  my 
oracle.  The  young  Countess,  whose  mind 
since  the  loss  of  her  lover  had  been  more 
occupied  in  the  world  of  spirits  than  in  that 
of  nature,  and  who  had,  moreover,  a  strong 
shade  of  melancholy  in  her  composition, 
caught  my  hints  with  a  fearful  satisfaction. 
Even  the  servants  contrived  to  have  some 
business  in  the  room  when  I  was  speaking, 
and  seizing  now  and  then  one  of  my  expres- 
sions, joined  the  fragments  together  in  their 
own  way. 

' '  Two  months  were  passed  in  this  manner 
at  the  Marquis's  villa,  when  the  Chevalier  one 
morning  entered  my  apartment.  A  deep  sor- 
row was  painted  on  his  countenance,  his  fea- 
tures were  convulsed,  he  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  with  gestures  of  despair. 

"'Captain,'   said   he,'    'it  is  all  over  with 

*  A  mystical  work  of  that  title,  written  in  French  in 
1670,  by  the  Abbe  de  Villars,  and  translated  into  Eng- 
lish in  1680.  Pope  is  said  to  have  borrowed  from  it 
the  machinery  of  his  Rape  of  the  Lock. 


me,  I  must  begone ;  I  can  remain  here  no 
longer.' 

'•'What  is  the  matter,  Chevalier?  What 
ails  you  ?' 

"'Oh!  this  fatal  passion!'  said  he,  start- 
ing frantically  from  his  chair.  '  I  have 
combated  it  like  a  man ;  I  can  resist  no 
longer.' 

" '  And  whose  fault  is  it  but  yours,  my  dear 
Chevalier  ?  Are  they  not  all  in  your  favor  ? 
Your  father,  your  relations — ' 

"'My  father,  my  relations!  What  are 
they  to  me?  I  want  not  a  forced  union,  but 
one  of  inclination.  Have  not  I  a  rival  ?  Alas! 
and  what  a  rival  !  Perhaps  among  the  dead  ! 
Oh  !  let  me  go  !  Let  me  go  to  the  end  of 
the  world, — I  must  find  my  brother.' 

"'What!  after  so  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, can  you  still  cherish  hope?' 

' ' '  Hope  ! '  replied  the  Chevalier.  '  Alas,  no  ! 
It  has  long  since  vanished  from  my  heart,  but 
it  has  not  from  hers.  Of  what  consequence 
are  my  sentiments?  Can  I  be  happy  while 
there  remains  a  gleam  of  hope  in  Antonia's 
heart?  Two  words,  my  friend,  would  end 
my  torments.  But  it  is  in  vain.  My  destiny 
must  continue  to  be  miserable  till  eternity 
shall  break  its  long  silence,  and  the  grave 
shall  speak  in  my  behalf.' 

"  '  Is  it  then  a  state  of  certainty  that  would 
render  you  happy  ?' 

"  '  Happy  !  Alas  !  I  doubt  whether  I  can 
ever  again  be  happy.  But  uncertainty  is  of 
all  others  the  most  dreadful  pain.' 

"After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  he  sup- 
pressed his  emotion,  and  continued  mourn- 
fully: 'If  he  could  but  see  my  torments! 
Surely  a  constancy  which  renders  his  brother 
miserable  cannot  add  to  his  happiness  !  Can 
it  be  just  that  the  living  should  suffer  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  who  can  no  longer 
enjoy  earthly  felicity.  If  he  knew  the  pangs 
I  suffer,'  continued  he,  hiding  his  face  on  my 
shoulder,  while  the  tears  streamed  from  his 
eyes,  '  yes,  perhaps  he  himself  would  condu6l 
her  to  my  arms.' 

"'But  is  there  no  possibility  of  gratifying 
your  wishes  ?' 

"He  started.  'What  do  you  say,  my 
friend  ?' 

"'Less  important  occasions  than  the  pres- 
ent,' said  I,  'have  disturbed  the  repose  of 
the  dead  for  the  sake  of  the  living.  Is  not 
the  whole  earthly  happiness  of  a  man,  of  a 
brother — ' 

"  'The  whole  earthly  happiness!     Ah  !  my 
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friend,  I  feel  what  you  say  is  but  too  true — 
my  entire  felicity.' 

"'And  the  tranquillity  of  a  distressed 
family,  are  not  these  sufficient  to  justify  such 
a  measure  ?  Undoubtedly.  If  any  sublunary 
concern  can  authorize  us  to  interrupt  the 
peace  of  the  blessed,  to  make  use  of  a 
power — ' 

"  '  For  God's  sake,  my  friend  !'  said  he,  in- 
terrupting me,  'no  more  of  this.  Once,  I 
avow  It,  I  had  such  a  thought ;  I  think  I  men- 
tioned it  to  you  ;  but  I  have  long  since  re- 
je6led  it  as  horrid  and  abominable.' 

"You  will  have  conjecflured  already,"  con- 
tinued the  Sicilian,  "to  what  this  conversa- 
tion led  us.  I  endeavored  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  the  Chevalier,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded. We  resolved  to  summon  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased  Jeronymo.  I  only  stipulated 
for  the  delay  of  a  fortnight,  in  order,  as  I 
pretended,  to  prepare  myself  in  a  suitable 
manner  for  so  solemn  an  a61;.  The  time  being 
expired,  and  my  machinery  in  readiness,  I 
took  advantage  of  a  very  gloomy  day,  when 
we  were  all  assembled  as  usual,  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  family,  or  rather,  gradually  to 
lead  them  to  the  subjedl,  so  that  they  them- 
selves requested  it  of  me.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  task  was  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  Antonia,  whose  presence  was  most  essen- 
tial. My  endeavors  were,  however,  greatly 
assisted  by  the  melancholy  turn  of  her  mind, 
and  perhaps  still  more  so  by  a  faint  hope  that 
Jeronymo  might  still  be  living,  and  therefore 
would  not  appear.  A  want  of  confidence  in 
the  thing  itself,  or  a  doubt  of  my  ability,  was 
the  only  obstacle  which  I  had  not  to  contend 
with. 

"Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
family,  the  third  day  was  fixed  on  for  the 
operation.  I  prepared  them  for  the  solemn 
transadlion  by  mystical  instru6tion,  by  fast- 
ing, solitude  and  prayers,  which  I  ordered  to 
be  continued  till  late  in  the  night.  Much  use 
was  also  made  of  a  certain  musical  instru- 
ment, unknown  till  that  time,  and  which,  in 
such  cases,  has  often  been  found  very  power- 
ful. The  effe6l  of  these  artifices  was  so  much 
beyond  my  expe6lation,  that  the  enthusiasm 
to  which  on  this  occasion  I  was  obliged  to 
force  myself,  was  infinitely  heightened  by 
that  of  my  audience.  The  anxiously  expected 
hour  at  last  arrived." 

I  guess,"   said  the  Prince,    "whom   you 


are  now  going  to  introduce. 
on.' 


But  go  on,  go 


"No,  your  highness.  The  incantation  suc- 
ceeded according  to  my  wishes." 

"  How?     Where  is  the  Armenian  ?" 

"Do  not  fear,  your  highness.  He  will  ap- 
pear but  too  soon.  I  omit  the  description  of 
the  farce  itself,  as  it  would  lead  me  to  too 
great  a  length.  Be  it  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  answered  my  utmost  expedlations.  The 
old  Marquis,  the  young  Countess,  her  mother, 
Lorenzo,  and  a  few  others  of  the  family,  were 
present.  You  may  imagine  that  during  my 
long  residence  in  this  house,  I  had  not  wanted 
opportunities  of  gathering  information  re- 
specting everything  that  concerned  the  de- 
ceased. Several  portraits  of  him  enabled  me 
to  give  the  a])parition  the  most  striking  like- 
ness, and  as  I  suffered  the  ghost  to  speak  only 
by  signs,  the  sound  of  his  voice  could  excite 
no  suspicion. 

"The  departed  Jeronymo  appeared  in  the 
dress  of  a  Moorish  slave,  with  a  deep  wound 
in  his  neck.  You  observe  that  in  this  respedl 
I  was  countera61;ing  the  general  supposition 
that  he  had  perished  in  the  waves,  for  I  had 
reason  to  hope  that  the  unexpe6ledness  of  this 
circumstance  would  heighten  their  belief  in 
the  apparition  itself,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  appeared  to  me  more  dangerous  than 
to  keep  too  stri6lly  to  what  was  natural." 

"I  think  you  judged  rightly,"  said  the 
Prince.  "In  whatever  respeCIs  apparitions, 
the  most  probable  is  the  least  acceptable.  If 
their  communications  are  easily  compre- 
hended, we  undervalue  the  channel  by  which 
they  are  obtained.  Nay,  we  even  suspe6l  the 
reality  of  the  miracle,  if  the  discoveries  which 
it  brings  to  light  are  such  as  might  easily  have 
been  imagined.  Why  should  we  disturb  the  re- 
pose of  a  spirit,  if  it  is  to  inform  us  of  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  intelle6l 
are  capable  of  teaching  us?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  intelligence  which  we  re- 
ceive is  extraordinary  and  unexpected,  it  con- 
firms in  some  degree  the  miracle  by  which  it 
is  obtained  ;  for  who  can  doubt  an  operation 
to  be  supernatural,  when  its  effe6l  could  not 
be  produced  by  natural  means  ? — I  interrupt 
you,"  added  the  Prince.  "  Proceed  in  your 
narrative." 

"I  asked  the  ghost  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  this  world  which  he  still  considered 
as  his  own,"  continued  the  Sicilian,  "and 
whether  he  had  left  anything  behind  that  was 
particularly  dear  to  him  ?  The  ghost  shook 
his  head  three  times,  and  lifted  up  his  hand 
towards  heaven.     Previous  to  his  retiring  he 
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dropped  a  ring  from  his  finger,  which  was 
found  on  the  floor  after  he  had  disappeared. 
Antonia  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  attentively. 
She  knew  it  to  be  the  ring  she  had  given  her 
intended  husband  on  their  betrothal." 

"The  ring!"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  sur- 
prised.     "  How  did  you  get  it  ?" 

"Who? — I  ! — It  was  not  the  true  one,  your 
highness  ! — I  got  it  ! — It  was  only  a  counter- 
fett." 

"A  counterfeit!"  repeated  the  Prince. 
"But  in  order  to  counterfeit  you  required  the 
true  one.  How  did  you  come  by  it?  Surely 
the  deceased  never  went  without  it." 

"That  is  true,"  replied  the  Sicilian,  with 
symptoms  of  confusion.  "But  from  a  de- 
scription which  was  given  me  of  the  genuine 
ring — " 

"A  description  which  was  given  you  I  By 
whom  ?' ' 

"Long  before  that  time.  It  was  a  plain 
gold  ring,  and  had,  I  believe,  the  name  of  the 
young  Countess  engraved  on  it.  But  you 
made  me  lose  the  conne6lion." 

"What  happened  farther?"  said  the  Prince, 
with  a  very  dissatisfied  countenance. 

"The  family  felt  convinced  that  Jeronymo 
was  no  more.  From  that  day  forward  they 
publicly  announced  his  death,  and  went  into 
mourning.  The  circumstance  of  the  ring  left 
no  doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  Antonia,  and 
added  a  considerable  weight  to  the  addresses 
of  the  Chevalier. 

"In  the  mean  time,  the  violent  shock  which 
the  young  Countess  had  received  from  the 
sight  of  the  apparition,  brought  on  her  a  dis- 
order so  dangerous,  that  the  hopes  of  Lorenzo 
were  very  near  being  destroyed  for  ever.  On 
her  recovery  she  insisted  upon  taking  the  veil ; 
and  it  was  only  at  the  most  serious  remon- 
strances of  her  confessor,  in  whom  she  placed 
implicit  confidence,  that  she  was  induced  to 
abandon  her  project.  At  length  the  united 
solicitations  of  the  family,  and  of  the  con- 
fessor, forced  from  her  a  reludant  consent. 
The  last  day  of  mourning  was  fixed  on  for 
the  day  of  marriage,  and  the  old  Marquis  de- 
termined to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion by  making  over  all  his  estates  to  his  law- 
ful heir. 

"The  day  arrived,  and  Lorenzo  received 
his  trembling  bride  at  the  altar.  In  the  even- 
ing a  splendid  banquet  was  prepared  for  the 
cheerful  guests,  in  a  hall  superbly  illuminated, 
and  the  most  lively  and  delightful  music  con- 
tributed   to    increase   the   general    gladness. 


The  happy  old  Marquis  wished  all  the  world 
to  participate  in  his  joy.  All  the  entrances 
of  the  palace  were  thrown  open,  and  every 
one  who  sympathized  in  his  happiness  was 
joyfully  welcomed.  In  the  midst  of  the 
throng — " 

The  Sicilian  paused.  A  trembling  expec- 
tation suspended  our  breath. 

"In  the  midst  of  the  throng,"  continued 
the  prisoner,  "appeared  a  Franciscan  monk, 
to  whom  my  attention  was  diredled  by  the 
person  who  sat  next  to  me  at  table.  He  was 
standing  motionless  like  a  marble  pillar.  His 
shape  was  tall  and  thin ;  his  face  pale  and 
ghastly ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  grave  and 
mournful  expression  on  the  new-married 
couple.  The  joy  which  beamed  on  the  face 
of  every  one  present  appeared  not  on  his. 
His  countenance  never  once  varied.  He 
seemed  like  a  statue  among  the  living.  Such 
an  object,  appearing  amidst  the  general  joy, 
struck  me  more  forcibly  from  its  contrast  with 
everything  around.  It  left  on  my  mind  so 
indelible  an  impression,  that  from  it  alone  I 
have  been  enabled  (which  would  otherwise 
have  been  impossible)  to  recolle6t  the  features 
of  this  Franciscan  monk  in  the  Russian  of- 
ficer ;  for  without  doubt,  you  must  have 
already  conceived  that  the  person  I  have 
described  was  no  other  than  your  Armenian. 

"I  frequently  attempted  to  withdraw  my 
eyes  from  this  terrible  figure,  but  they  wan- 
dered back  involuntarily,  and  found  his  coun- 
tenance unaltered.  I  pointed  him  out  to  the 
person  who  sat  nearest  to  me  on  the  other 
side,  and  he  did  the  same  to  the  person  next 
to  him.  In  a  few  minutes  a  general  curiosity 
and  astonishment  pervaded  the  whole  com- 
pany. The  conversation  lanquished  ;  a  gen- 
eral silence  succeeded ;  the  monk  did  not 
heed  it.  He  continued  motionless  as  before  ; 
his  grave  and  mournful  looks  constantly  fixed 
upon  the  new-married  couple  :  his  appearance 
struck  every  one  with  terror.  The  young 
Countess  alone,  who  found  the  transcript  of 
her  own  sorrow  in  the  face  of  the  stranger, 
beheld  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  the  only 
obje(ft  that  seemed  to  understand  and  to  sym- 
pathize in  her  sufferings.  The  crowd  insen- 
sibly diminished.  It  was  past  midnight ;  the 
music  became  fainter  and  more  languid ;  the 
tapers  grew  dim,  and  many  of  them  went  out. 
The  conversation  declining  by  degrees,  lost 
itself  at  last  in  secret  murmurs,  and  the  faintly 
illuminated  hall  was  nearly  deserted.  The 
monk,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  motion- 
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less,  with  the  same  grave  and  mournful  look 
still  fixed  on  the  new-married  couple.  The 
company  at  length  rose  from  the  table  ;  the 
guests  dispersed  ;  the  family  assembled  in  a 
separate  group,  and  the  monk,  though  unin- 
vited, continued  near  them.  How  it  hap- 
pened that  no  person  spoke  to  him,  I  cannot 
conceive. 

"The  female  friends  now  surrounded  the 
trembling  bride,  who  cast  a  supplicating  and 
distressed  look  on  the  venerable  stranger  ;  he 
did  not  answer  it.  The  gentlemen  assembled 
in  the  same  manner  around  the  bridegroom. 
A  solemn  and  anxious  silence  prevailed  among 
them.  '  That  we  should  be  so  happy  here 
together,'  began  at  length  the  old  Marquis, 
who  alone  seemed  not  to  behold  the  stranger, 
or  at  least  seemed  to  behold  him  without  dis- 
may— '  that  we  should  be  so  happy  here 
together,  and  my  son  Jeronymo  cannot  be 
with  us  !' 

"  '  Have  you  invited  him,  and  has  he  failed 
to  come  ?'  asked  the  monk.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  spoken.  We  looked  at  him  in 
alarm. 

" '  .\las  !  he  is  gone  to  a  place  from  whence 
there  is  no  return,'  answered  the  old  man. 
'Reverend  father!  you  misunderstood  me. 
My  son  Jeronymo  is  dead.' 

"'Perhaps  he  only  fears  to  appear  in  this 
company,  replied  the  monk.  '  Who  knows 
how  your  son  Jeronymo  may  be  situated  ? 
Let  him  now  hear  the  voice  which  he  heard 
the  last.  Desire  your  son  Lorenzo  to  call 
him.' 

"'What  means  he?'  whispered  the  com- 
pany to  one  another.  Lorenzo  changed  color. 
I  will  not  deny  that  my  own  hair  began  to 
stand  on  end. 

"In  the  mean  time  the  monk  approached  a 
sideboard  ;  he  took  a  glass  of  wine  and  car- 
ried it  to  his  lips — '  To  the  memory  of  our 
dear  Jeronymo  !'  said  he.  '  Let  every  one 
who  loved  the  deceased  follow  my  example.' 

"'Be  you  who  you  may,  reverend  father  !' 
exclaimed  the  old  Marquis,  '  you  have  pro- 
nounced a  name  dear  to  us  all,  and  you  are 
heartily  welcome  here;' — then  turning  to  us, 
he  offered  us  full  glasses.  '  Come,  my  friends  !' 
continued  he,  'let  us  not  be  surpassed  by  a 
stranger.    The  memory  of  my  son  Jeronymo  !' 

"  Never,  I  believe,  was  any  toast  less  heartily 
received. 

"'There  is  one  glass  still  unemptied,'  said 
the  Marquis.  'Why  does  my  son  Lorenzo 
refuse  to  drink  this  friendlv  toast  ?' 


"Lorenzo,  trembling,  received  the  glass 
from  the  hands  of  the  monk ;  tremblingly  he 
put  it  to  his  lips.  'To  my  dearly  beloved 
brother  Jeronymo  I'  he  stammered  out,  and 
replaced  the  glass  with  a  shudder. 

"'That  was  my  murderer's  voice!'  ex- 
claimed a  terrible  figure,  which  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  us,  covered  with  blood, 
and  disfigured  with  horrible  wounds. 

"Do  not  ask  me  the  rest,"  added  the  Sici- 
lian, with  every  symptom  of  horror  in  his 
countenance.  "I  lost  my  senses  the  moment 
I  looked  at  this  apparition.  The  same  hap- 
pened to  every  one  present.  When  we  re- 
covered, the  monk  and  the  ghost  had  disap- 
peared ;  Lorenzo  was  writhing  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  He  was  carried  to  bed  in  the  most 
dreadful  convulsions.  No  person  attended 
him  but  his  confessor  and  the  sorrowful  old 
Marquis,  in  whose  presence  he  expired.  The 
Marquis  died  a  few  weeks  after  him.  Lo- 
renzo's secret  is  locked  in  the  bosom  of  the 
priest  who  received  his  last  confession ;  no 
person  ever  learned  what  it  was. 

"Soon  after  this  event,  a  well  was  cleaned 
in  the  farmyard  of  the  Marquis's  villa.  It 
had  been  disused  many  years,  and  was  almost 
closed  up  by  shrubs  and  old  trees.  On  dig- 
ging among  the  rubbish,  a  human  skeleton 
was  found.     The  house  where  this  happened 

is  now  no  more  ;  the  family  del  M nte  is 

extin6l,  and  Antonia's  tomb  may  be  seen  in  a 
convent  not  far  from  Salerno." 

'•You  see,"  continued  the  Sicilian,  seeing 
us  all  stand  silent  and  thoughtful,  "you  see 
how  my  acquaintance  with  this  Russian  officer, 
Armenian,  or  Franciscan  friar,  originated. 
Judge  now  whether  I  had  not  good  cause  to 
tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  being  who  has  twice 
placed  himself  in  my  way  in  a  manner  so  ter- 
rible." 

"I  beg  you  will  answer  me  one  question 
more,"  said  the  Prince,  rising  from  his  seat. 
"Have  you  been  always  sincere  in  your  ac- 
count of  everything  relating  to  the  Chevalier  ?' ' 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  have," 
replied  the  Sicilian. 

"You  really  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
man?" 

"I  did;  by  Heaven  !  I  did,"  answered  he 


agam. 


■  Even 


ring  ?' 


at   the  time  that  he  gave  you  the 


"How  !     He  gave  me  no  ring.     I  did  not 
say  that  he  gave  me  the  ring." 
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"Very  well!"  said  the  Prince,  pulling  the 
bell,  and  preparing  to  depart.  "And  you 
believe,"  (going  back  to  the  prisoner)  "that 
the  ghost  of  the  Marquis  de  Lanoy,  which  the 
Russian  officer  introduced  after  your  appari- 
tion, was  a  true  and  real  ghost  ?" 

"I  cannot  think  otherwise." 

"Let  us  go!"  said  the  Prince,  addressing 
himself  to  us.  The  gaoler  came  in.  "We 
have  done,"  said  the  Prince  to  him.  "You, 
sir,"  turning  to  the  prisoner,  "you  shall  hear 
farther  from  me." 

"I  am  tempted  to  ask  your  highness  the 
last  question  you  proposed  to  the  sorcerer," 
said  I  to  the  Prince,  when  we  were  alone. 
"Do  you  believe  the  second  ghost  to  have 
been  a  real  and  true  one?" 

"I  believe  it  I  No,  not  now,  most  as- 
suredly." 

' '  Not  now  ?    Then  you  did  once  believe  it. " 

"I  confess  I  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to 
believe  it  something  more  than  the  contri- 
vance of  a  juggler." 

"And  I  could  wish  to  see  the  man  who  un- 
der similar  circumstances  would  not  have  had 
the  same  impression.  But  \\hat  reasons  have 
you  for  retracing  your  opinion?  What  the 
jjrisoner  has  related  of  the  Armenian  ought 
to  increase  rather  than  diminish  your  belief 
in  his  supernatural  powers." 

"What  this  wretch  has  related  of  him," 
said  the  Prince,  interrupting  me  very  gravely. 
"I  hope,"  continued  he,  "you  have  now  no 
doubt  but  that  we  have  had  to  do  with  a  vil- 
lain." 

"No;  hut  must  his  evidence  on  that  ac- 
count— ' ' 

"The  evidence  of  a  villain,  even  supposing 
I  had  no  other  reason  for  doubt,  can  have  no 
weight  against  common  sense  and  established 
truth.  Does  a  man  who  has  already  deceived 
me  several  times,  and  whose  trade  it  is  to  de- 
ceive, does  he  deserve  to  be  heard  in  a  cause 
in  which  the  unsupported  testimony  of  even 
the  most  sincere  adherent  to  truth  could  not 
be  received  ?  Ought  we  to  believe  a  man  who 
perhaps  never  once  spoke  truth  for  its  own 
sake?  Does  such  a  man  deserve  credit,  when 
he  appears  as  evidence  against  human  reason 
and  the  eternal  laws  of  nature?  Would  it 
not  be  as  absurd  as  to  admit  the  accusation 
of  a  person  notoriously  infamous,  against  un- 
blemished and  irreproachable  innocence?" 

"  But  what  motives  could  he  have  for  giving 
so  great  a  chara6ler  to  a  man  whom  he  has  so 
many  reasons  to  hate?" 


"I  am  not  to  conclude  that  he  can  have  no 
motives  for  doing  this  because  I  am  unable  to 
comi)rehend  them.  Do  I  know  who  has 
bribed  him  to  deceive  me?  I  confess  I  can- 
not penetrate  the  whole  contexture  of  his 
plan ;  but  he  has  certainly  done  a  material 
injury  to  the  cause  he  advocates,  by  proving 
1  himself  to  be  at  least  an  impostor,  and  per- 
haps something  worse." 

"The  circumstance  of  the  ring,  I  allow, 
appears  somewhat  suspicious." 

"It  is  more  than  suspicious,"  answered  the 
Prince;  "it  is  decisive.  He  received  this 
ring  from  the  murderer ;  and  at  the  moment 
he  received  it  he  must  have  been  certain  that 
it  was  from  the  murderer.  Who  but  the  as- 
sassin could  have  taken  from  the  finger  of  the 
deceased  a  ring  which  he  undoubtedl)-  never 
took  off  himself?  Throughout  the  whole  of 
his  narration  the  Sicilian  had  labored  to  per- 
suade us,  that  while  he  was  endeavoring  to 
deceive  Lorenzo,  Lorenzo  was  in  realitv  de- 
ceiving  hmi.  Would  he  have  had  recourse  to 
this  subterfuge,  if  he  had  not  been  sensible 
how  much  he  should  lose  in  our  estimation 
by  confessing  himself  an  accomplice  with  the 
assassin  ?  The  whole  story  is  visibly  nothing 
but  a  series  of  impostures,  invented  merely  to 
connedl  the  few  truths  he  has  thought  proper 
to  give  us.  Ought  L  then,  to  hesitate  in  dis- 
believing the  eleventh  assertion  of  a  person 
who  has  already  deceived  me  ten  times,  rather 
than  admit  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  nature,  which  I  have  ever  found  in 
the  most  perfe6l  harmony?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  reply  to  all  this, — but 
the  apparition  we  saw  yesterday  is  to  me  not 
the  less  incomprehensible." 

"  It  is  also  incomprehensible  to  me,  although 
I  have  been  tempted  to  believe  that  I  have 
found  a  key  to  it." 

"How  so?"  asked  I. 

"Do  not  you  recolle6t  that  the  second  ap- 
parition, as  soon  as  he  entered,  walked  directly 
up  to  the  altar,  took  the  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
and  placed  himself  upon  the  carpet?" 

"It  appeared  so  to  me." 

"And  this  crucifix,  according  to  the  Sici- 
lian's confession,  was  a  condu6lor.  You  see 
that  the  apparition  hastened  to  make  himself 
eledlrical.  Thus  the  blow  which  Lord  Sey- 
mour struck  him  with  a  sword  was  of  course 
ineffedlual  ;  the  ele6lric  stroke  disabled  his 
arm." 

"This  is  true  with  respect  to  the  sword. 
But   the  pistol  fired  by  the  Sicilian,  the  ball 
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of  which  we  heard  roll  slowly  upon  the 
altar?" 

"Are  you  convinced  that  this  was  the  same 
ball  which  was  fired  from  the  pistol?"  replied 
the  Prince.  "Not  to  mention  that  the  pup- 
pet, or  the  man  who  represented  the  ghost, 
may  have  been  so  well  accoutred  as  to  be  in- 
vulnerable by  sword  or  bullet  ;  but  consider 
who  it  was  that  loaded  the  pistols." 

"True,"  said  I,  and  a  sudden  light  broke 
upon  my  mind;  "the  Russian  officer  had 
loaded  them,  but  it  was  in  our  presence.  How 
could  he  have  deceived  us?" 

"Why  should  he  not  have  deceived  us? 
Did  you  suspe(5l  him  sufficiently  to  observe 
him?  Did  you  examine  the  ball  before  it  was 
put  into  the  pistol  ?  May  it  not  have  been 
one  of  quicksilver  or  clay?  Did  you  take 
notice  whether  the  Russian  officer  really  put 
it  into  the  barrel,  or  dropped  it  into  his  other 
hand  ?  But  supposing  that  he  actually  loaded 
the  pistols,  vvhat  is  to  convince  you  that  he 
really  took  the  loaded  ones  into  the  room 
where  the  ghost  appeared,  and  did  not  change 
them  for  another  pair,  which  he  might  have 
done  the  more  easily,  as  nobody  ever  thought 
of  noticing  him,  and  we  were  besides  occupied 
in  undressing?  And  could  not  the  figure,  at 
the  moment  when  we  were  prevented  from 
seeing  it  by  the  smoke  of  the  pistol,  have 
dropped  another  ball,  with  which  it  had  been 
beforehand  provided,  on  the  altar?  Which 
of  these  conjedlures  is  impossible?" 

"You  are  right.  But  that  striking  resem- 
blance to  your  deceased  friend  !  I  have  often 
seen  him  with  you,  and  I  immediately  recog- 
nized him  in  the  apparition." 

"I  did  the  same,  and  I  must  confess  the 
illusion  was  complete.  But  if  the  juggler, 
from  a  few  stolen  glances  at  my  snuff-box,  was 
able  to  give  his  apparition  a  resemblance, 
what  was  to  prevent  the  Russian  officer,  who 
had  used  the  box  during  the  whole  time  of 
supper,  who  had  had  liberty  to  observe  the 
pi6lure  unnoticed,  and  to  whom  I  had  dis- 
covered in  confidence  whom  it  represented, 
what  was  to  prevent  him  from  doing  the 
same  ?  Add  to  this  what  has  been  before 
observed  by  the  Sicilian,  that  the  prominent 
features  of  the  Marquis  were  so  strikmg  as  to 
be  easily  imitated  ;  what  is  there  so  inexpli- 
cable in  this  second  ghost?" 

"But  the  words  he  uttered?  The  infor- 
mation he  gave  you  about  your  friend?" 

"What?"  said  the  Prince.  "Did  not  the 
Sicilian  assure  us,  that  from  the  little  which 


he  had  learned  from  me  he  had  composed  a 
similar  story  ?  Does  not  this  prove  that  the 
invention  was  obvious  and  natural  ?  Besides, 
the  answers  of  the  ghost,  like  those  of  an 
oracle,  were  so  obscure,  that  he  was  in  no 
danger  of  being  detected  in  a  falsehood.  If 
the  man  who  personated  the  ghost  possessed 
sagacity  and  presence  of  mind,  and  knew  ever 
so  little  of  the  affair  on  which  he  was  consulted, 
to  what  length  might  not  he  have  carried  the 
deception  ?" 

"  Pray  consider,  your  highness,  how  much 
preparation  such  a  complicated  artifice  would 
have  required  from  the  Armenian  ;  how  much 
time  it  takes  to  paint  a  face  with  sufficient  ex- 
actness ;  how  much  time  would  have  been  re- 
quisite to  instru6l  the  pretended  ghost,  so  as 
to  guard  him  against  gross  errors ;  what  a 
degree  ot  minute  attention  to  regulate  every 
minor  attendant  or  adventitious  circumstance, 
which  must  be  answered  in  some  maimer,  lest 
they  should  prove  detrimental !  And  remem- 
ber that  the  Russian  officer  was  absent  but 
half  an  hour.  Was  that  short  space  of  time 
sufficient  to  make  even  such  arrangements  as 
were  most  indispensable  ?  Surely,  my  Prince, 
not  even  a  dramatic  writer,  who  has  the  least 
desire  to  preserve  the  three  terrible  unities  of 
Aristotle,  durst  not  venture  to  load  the  interval 
between  one  a6l  and  another  with  such  a  va- 
riety of  a6lion,  or  to  presume  upon  such  a 
facility  of  belief  in  his  audience." 

"  What !  You  think  it  absolutely  impossible 
that  every  necessary  preparation  should  have 
been  made  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour?" 

"Indeed,  I  look  upon  it  as  almost  im- 
possible." 

"  I  do  not  understand  this  expression.  Does 
it  militate  against  the  physical  laws  of  time  and 
space,  or  of  matter  and  motion,  that  a  man  so 
ingenious  and  expert  as  this  Armenian  must 
undoubtedly  be,  assisted  by  agents  whose  dex- 
terity and  acuteness  are  probably  not  inferior 
to  his  own  ;  favored  by  the  time  of  night,  and 
watched  by  no  one,  provided  with  such  means 
and  instruments  as  a  man  of  this  profession  is 
never  without — is  it  impossible  that  such  a 
man,  favored  by  such  circumstances,  should 
be  able  to  effe6l  so  much  in  so  short  a  time? 
Is  it  ridiculous  or  absurd  to  suppose,  that  by 
a  very  small  number  of  words  or  signs  he 
can  convey  to  his  assistants  very  extensive 
commissions,  and  dire6l  very  complex  opera- 
tions ? — Nothing  ought  to  be  admitted  that  is 
contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  nature, 
unless  it  is  something  with  which  these  laws 
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are  absolutely  incompatible.  Would  you  rather 
give  credit  to  a  miracle  than  admit  an  improb- 
ability? Would  you  solve  a  difficulty  rather 
by  overturning  the  powers  of  nature  than  by 
believing  an  artful  and  uncommon  combina- 
tion of  them  ?' ' 

"Though  the  fa6l  will  not  justify  a  con- 
clusion such  as  you  have  condemned,  }"ou 
must,  however,  grant  that  it  is  far  beyond 
our  conception." 

"  I  am  almost  tempted  to  dispute  even 
this,"  said  the  Prince,  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"What  would  you  say,  my  dear  Count,  if 
it  should  be  proved,  for  instance,  that  the 
operations  of  the  Armenian  were  prepared  and 
carried  out  on,  not  only  during  the  half  hour 
that  he  was  absent  from  us,  not  only  in  haste 
and  incidentally,  but  during  the  whole  evening 
and  the  whole  night?  You  recolledl:  that  the 
Sicilian  employed  nearly  three  hours  in  pre- 
paration." 

"  The  Sicilian?     Yes,  my  Prince." 

"And  how  will  you  convince  me  that  this 
juggler  had  not  as  much  concern  in  the  second 
apparition  as  in  the  first?" 

"  How  so,  your  highness?" 

"  That  he  was  not  the  principal  assistant  of 
the  Armenian?  In  a  word,  how  will  you  con- 
vince me  that  they  did  not  co-operate?" 

"  It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  prove  that," 
exclaimed  I,  with  no  little  surprise. 

"  Not  so  difficult,  my  dear  Count,  as  you 
imagine.  What !  Could  it  have  happened  by 
mere  chance  that  these  two  men  should  form 
a  design  so  extraordinary  and  so  complicated 
upon  the  same  person,  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  place  ?  Could  mere  chance  have 
produced  such  an  exa6l  harmony  between 
their  operations,  that  one  of  them  should  play 
so  exaftly  the  game  of  the  other  ?  Suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  Armenian  intended  to 
heighten  the  effedl  of  his  deception,  by  in- 
troducing it  after  a  less  refined  one — that  he 
created  a  He61or  to  make  himself  his  Achilles. 
Suppose  that  he  has  done  all  this  to  discover 
what  degree  of  credulity  he  could  expe6t  to 
find  in  me,  to  examine  the  readiest  way  to 
gain  my  confidence,  to  familiarize  himself 
with  his  subje6t  by  an  attempt  tliat  might 
have  miscarried  without  any  prejudice  to  his 
plan  ;  in  a  word,  to  tune  the  instrument  on 
which  he  intended  to  play.  Suppose  he  did 
this  with  the  view  of  exciting  my  suspicions 
on  one  subje6l,  in  order  to  divert  my  attention 
from  another  more  important  to  his  design. 
Lastly,  suppose  he  wishes  to  have  some  in- 


dire6l  methods  of  information,  which  he  had 
himself  occasion  to  practice,  imputed  to  the 
Sorcerer,  in  order  to  divert  suspicion  from  the 
true  channel." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

"Suppose  for  instance  that  he  may  have 
bribed  some  of  my  servants,  to  gi\'e  him 
secret  intelligence,  or,  perhaps,  even  some 
papers  which  may  serve  his  purpose.  I  have 
missed  one  of  my  domestics.  What  reason 
have  I  to  think  that  the  Armenian  is  not  con- 
cerned in  his  leaving  me  ?  Such  a  conne6lion, 
however,  if  it  existed,  may  be  accidentally 
discovered  ;  a  letter  may  be  intercepted  ;  a 
servant,  who  is  in  the  secret,  may  betray  his 
trust.  Now  all  the  consequence  of  the  Arme- 
nian is  destroyed,  if  I  detect  the  source  of  his 
omniscience.  He  therefore  introduces  this 
Sorcerer,  who  must  be  suj^posed  to  have  some 
design  upon  me.  He  takes  care  to  give  me 
early  notice  of  him,  and  his  intentions,  so 
that  whatever  I  may  hereafter  discover,  my 
suspicions  must  necessarily  rest  upon  the 
Sicilian.  This  is  the  puj^pet  with  which  he 
amuses  me,  whilst  himself,  unobserved  and 
unsuspe6ted,  is  entangling  me  in  invisible 
snares." 

"We  will  allow  this.  But  is  it  consistent 
Avith  the  Armenian's  plan  that  he  himself 
should  destroy  the  illusion  which  he  has  cre- 
ated, and  disclose  the  mysteries  of  his  science 
to  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated?" 

"What  mysteries  does  he  disclose?  None, 
surely,  which  he  intends  to  practice  on  me. 
He  therefore  loses  nothing  by  the  discovery. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an  advantage 
will  he  gain,  if  this  pretended  vidlory  over 
juggling  and  deception  should  render  me 
secure  and  unsuspecting ;  if  he  succeeds  in 
diverting  my  attention  from  the  right  quarter, 
and  in  fixing  my  wavering  suspicions  on  an 
obje6l  the  most  remote  from  the  real  one  ! 
He  could  naturally  expert  that,  sooner  or 
later,  either  from  my  own  doubts,  or  at  the 
suggestion  of  another,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
seek  a  key  to  his  mysterious  wonders,  in  the 
mere  art  of  a  juggler ;  how  could  he  better 
provide  against  such  an  inquiry  than  b)'  con- 
trasting his  prodigies  with  juggling  tricks. 
By  confining  the  latter  within  artificial  limits, 
and  by  delivering,  as  it  were,  into  my  hands 
a  scale  by  which  to  appreciate  them,  he  natu- 
rally exalts  and  perplexes  my  ideas  of  the 
former.  How  many  suspicions  he  precludes 
by  this  single  contrivance  !  How  many 
methods  of  accounting  for  his  miracles,  which 
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might  afterwards  have  occurred  to  me,  does 
he  refute  beforehand  !" 

"But  in  exposing  such  a  finished  decep- 
tion, he  has  a<Sled  very  much  against  his  own 
interest,  both  by  (juickening  the  penetration 
of  those  whom  he  meant  to  impose  upon,  and 
by  staggering  their  belief  in  miracles  in  gen- 
eral. Your  highness's  self  is  the  best  proof 
of  the  insufficiency  of  his  plan,  if  indeed  he 
ever  had  one." 

"Perhaps  he  has  been  mistaken  in  respe6l 
to  myself,"  said  the  Prince;  "but  his  con- 
clusions have  nevertheless  been  well  founded. 
Could  he  foresee  that  I  should  exactly  notice 
the  very  circumstance  which  threatens  to  be- 
come the  key  to  the  whole  artifice  ?  Was  it 
in  his  plan  that  the  creature  he  employed 
should  render  himself  thus  vulnerable?  Are 
Ave  certain  that  the  Sicilian  has  not  far  ex- 
ceeded his  commission  ?  He  has  undoubtedly 
done  so  with  respedl  to  the  ring,  and  yet  it  is 
chiefly  this  single  circumstance  which  deter- 
mined my  distrust  in  him.  How  easily  may 
a  plan,  whose  contexture  is  most  artful  and 
refined,  be  spoiled  in  the  execution  by  an 
awkward  instrument  !  It  certainly  was  not 
the  Armenian's  intention  that  the  Sorcerer 
should  trumpet  his  fame  to  us  in  the  style  of 
a  mountebank,  that  he  should  endeavor  to 
impose  upon  us  such  fables  as  are  too  gross 
to  bear  the  least  refledlion.  For  instance, 
with  what  countenance  could  this  impostor 
affirm,  that  the  miraculous  being  he  spoke  of 
must  renounce  all  commerce  with  mankind  at 
twelve  in  the  night?  Did  we  not  see  him 
among  us  at  that  very  hour?" 

"That  is  true,"  cried  I.  "  He  must  have 
forgotten  it." 

"  It  often  happens,  to  people  of  this  descrip- 
tion, that  they  overa6l  their  parts;  and,  by 
aiming  at  too  much,  mar  the  effects  which  well- 
managed  deception  is  calculated  to  produce." 

"I  cannot,  however,  yet  prevail  on  myself 
to  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  mere  precon- 
certed scheme.  What  !  the  Sicilian's  terror — 
his  convulsive  fits — his  swoon — the  deplorable 
situation  in  which  we  saw  him,  and  which  was 
even  such  as  to  move  our  pity — were  all  these 
nothing  more  than  a  studied  part  ?  I  allow 
that  a  skilful  performer  may  carry  imitation 
to  a  very  high  pitch,  but  he  certainly  has  no 
power  over  the  organs  of  life." 

"As  for  that,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
Prince,  "I  have  seen  Richard  the  Third  per- 
formed by  Garrick.  But  were  we  at  that 
moment    sufficiently  cool    to   be   capable   of 


observing  dispassionately?  Could  we  judge 
of  the  emotion  of  the  Sicilian,  when  we  were 
almost  overcome  by  our  own  ?  Besides,  the 
decisive  crisis  even  of  a  deception  is  so  mo- 
mentous to  the  deceiver  himself,  that  exces- 
sive anxiety  may  produce  in  him  symptoms 
as  violent  as  those  which  surprise  excites  in 
the  deceived.  Add  to  this  the  unexpe6led 
entrance  of  the  watch." 

"  I  am  glad  you  remind  me  of  that,  Prince. 
Would  the  Armenian  have  ventured  to  dis- 
cover such  a  dangerous  scheme  to  the  eye  of 
justice  ;  to  expose  the  fidelity  of  his  creature 
to  so  severe  a  test?     And  for  what  purpose?" 

"Leave  that  matter  to  him  ;  he  is  no  doubt 
acquainted  with  the  people  he  emplo}s.  Do 
we  know  what  secret  crimes  may  have  secured 
him  the  silence  of  this  man  ?  You  have  been 
informed  of  the  office  he  holds  in  Venice ; 
what  difficulty  will  he  find  in  saving  a  man 
of  whom  he  himself  is  the  only  accuser?" 

[This  suggestion  of  the  Prince  was  but  too 
well  justified  by  the  event.  For,  some  days 
after,  on  inquiring  after  the  ])risoner,  we  were 
told  that  he  had-  escaped,  and  had  not  since 
been  heard  of.] 

"You  ask  what  could  be  his  motives  for 
delivering  this  man  into  the  hands  of  justice?" 
continued  the  Prince.  "By  what  other 
method,  except  this  violent  one,  could  he 
have  wrested  from  the  Sicilian  such  an  infa- 
mous and  improbable  confession,  which,  how- 
ever, was  so  material  to  the  success  of  his 
plan  ?  Who  but  a  man  whose  case  is  despe- 
rate, and  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  would  con- 
sent to  give  so  humiliating  an  account  of  him- 
self? Under  what  other  circumstances  could 
we  have  believed  such  a  confession?" 

"I  gi-ant  all  this,  my  Prince.  That  the 
two  apparitions  were  mere  contrivances  of 
art ;  that  the  Sicilian  has  imposed  upon  us  a 
tale  which  the  Armenian,  his  master,  had  pre- 
viously taught  him ;  that  the  efforts  of  both 
have  been  dire6led  to  the  same  end,  and, 
from  this  mutual  intelligence,  all  the  wonder- 
ful incidents  which  have  astonished  us  in  this 
adventure,  may  be  easily  explained.  But  the 
prophecy  in  the  Square  of  St.  Mark,  that  first 
miracle,  which,  as  it  were,  opened  the  door 
to  all  the  rest,  still  remains  unexplained  ;  and 
of  what  use  is  the  key  to  all  his  other  won- 
ders, if  we  despair  of  resolving  this  single 
one?" 

"Rather  invert  the  proposition,  my  dear 
Count,"  answered  the  Prince,  "and  say,  what 
do  all  these  wonders  prove,  if  I  can  demon- 
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strate  that  a  single  one  among  them  is  a  jug- 
gling trick  ?  The  predi6lion,  I  own,  is  totally 
beyond  my  conception.  If  it  stood  alone ; 
if  the  Armenian  had  closed  the  scene  with  it, 
instead  of  beginning  it,  I  confess  I  do  not 
know  how  far  I  might  have  been  carried. 
But,  in  the  base  alloy  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
it  is  certainly  rather  suspicious.  Time  may 
explain,  or  not  explain  it ;  but  believe  me, 
my  friend!"  added  the  Prince,  taking. my 
hand,  with  a  grave  countenance — "a  man, 
who  can  command  supernatural  powers  has  no 
occasion  to  employ  the  arts  of  a  juggler ;  he 
despises  them." 

*'  Thus,"  says  Count  O ,  "ended  a  con- 
versation which  I  have  related  word  for  word, 
because  it  shows  the  difficulties  which  were  to 
be  overcome  before  the  Prince  could  be  effec- 
tually imposed  upon  ;  and  I  hope  it  may  free 
his  memory  from  the  imputation  of  having 
blindly  and  inconsiderately  thrown  himself 
into  a  snare,  which  was  spread  for  his  destruc- 
tion, by  the  most  unexampled  and  diabolical 

wickedness.    Not  all,"  continues  Count  O , 

"  who,  at  the  moment  lam  writing,  smile  con- 


temptuously at  the  Prince's  credulity,  and,  in 
the  fancied  superiority  of  their  own  yet  un- 
tempted  understanding,  unconditionally  con- 
demn him ;  not  all  of  these,  I  apprehend, 
would  have  stood  his  first  trial  so  courageously. 
If  afterwards,  notwithstanding  this  providen- 
tial warning,  we  witness  his  downfall ;  if  we 
see  that  the  black  design  against  which,  at 
the  very  outset,  he  was  thus  cautioned,  is 
finally  successful,  we  shall  be  less  inclined  to 
ridicule  his  weakness,  than  to  be  astonished 
at  the  infamous  ingenuity  of  a  plot  which 
could  seduce  an  understanding  so  fully  pre- 
pared. Considerations  of  worldly  interest 
can  have  no  influence  upon  my  testimony; 
he,  who  alone  would  be  thankful  for  it,  is 
now  no  more.  His  dreadful  destiny  is  accom- 
plished; his  soul  has  long  since  been  purified 
before  the  throne  of  truth,  where  mine  will 
likewise  have  appeared  before  these  passages 
meet  the  eyes  of  the  world.  His  was  a  noble 
chara6ter,  and  would  have  adorned  a  throne 
which,  seduced  by  the  most  atrocious  artifice, 
he  attempted  to  ascend  by  the  commission  of 
crime. 
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^  ^  TV  T  OT  long  after  these  events 
Count   O 


continues 
in    his  narrative,    "  I 


began  to  observe  an  extraordinary  alteration 
in  the  disposition  of  the  Prince,  which  was 
partly  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  last 
event,  and  partly  produced  by  the  concur- 
rence of  many  adventitious  circumstances. 
Hitherto  he  had  avoided  every  severe  trial  of 
his  faith,  and  contented  himself  with  puri- 
fying the  rude  and  abstra6l  notions  of  reli- 
gion, in  which  he  had  been  educated,  by 
those  more  rational  ideas  upon  this  subje6t 
which  forced  themselves  upon  his  attention, 
or  comparing  the  many  discordant  opinions 
with  each  other,  without  inquiring  into  the 
foundations  of  his  faith.  Religious  subje6ls, 
he  has  many  times  confessed  to  me,  always 
appeared  to  him  like  an  enchanted  castle,  into 
which  one  does  not  set  one's  foot  without 
horror,  and  that  they  a6l  therefore  much  the 
wiser  part,  who  pass  it  in  respe6lful  silence, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
being  bewildered  in  its  labyrinths.  A  servile 
and  bigoted  education  was  the  source  of  this 
dread :  this  had  impressed  frightful  images 
upon  his  tender  brain,  which,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  was  never  able  wholly 
to  obliterate.  Religious  melancholy  was  an  he- 
reditary disorder  in  his  family.  The  education 
which  he  and  his  brothers  had  received  was 
calculated  to  produce  it ;  and  the  men  to 
whose  care  they  were  intrusted,  sele6led  with 
this  objed;,  were  also  either  enthusiasts  or 
hypocrites. 

"To  stifle  all  the  sprightliness  of  the  boy, 
by  a  gloomy  restraint  of  his  mental  faculties, 
was  the  only  method  of  securing  to  them- 
selves the  highest  approbation  of  his  royal 
parents.  The  whole  of  our  Prince's  childhood 
wore  a  dark  and  gloomy  aspe6l ;  mirth  was 
banished  even  from  his  amusements.  All  his 
ideas  of  religion  were  accompanied  by  some 
frightful  image,  and  the  representations  of 
terror  and  severity  were  those  which  first  took 
hold  of  his  lively  imagination,  and  which  the 
longest  retained  their  empire  over  it.  His 
God  was  an  obje6l  of  terror,  a  being  whose 
occupation  is  to  chastise ;  and  the  adoration 


he  paid  him,  was  either  slavish  fear,  or  a  blind 
submission  which  stifled  all  his  energies.  In 
all  his  youthful  propensities,  which  a  vigorous 
growth  and  a  fine  constitution  naturally  ex- 
cited to  break  out  with  the  greater  violence,  reli- 
gion stood  in  his  way ;  it  opposed  everything 
upon  which  his  young  heart  was  bent ;  he 
learned  to  consider  it  not  as  a  friend,  but  as 
the  scourge  of  his  passions  ;  so  that  a  silent 
indignation  was  gradually  kindled  against  it 
in  his  heart,  which,  together  with  a  bigoted 
faith  and  a  blind  fear,  produced  an  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  feelings,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  a  ruler  before  whom  he  trembled. 

"It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  from  so  gall- 
ing a  yoke — but  he  fled  from  it  as  a  bond-slave 
who,  escaping  from  his  rigorous  master,  drags 
along  with  him  a  sense  of  his  servitude,  even 
in  the  midst  of  freedom ;  for,  as  he  did  not 
renounce  the  faith  of  his  earlier  years  from  a 
deliberate  convi6lion,  and  did  not  wait  till 
the  maturity  and  improvement  of  his  reason- 
ing had  weaned  him  from  it,  but  escaped  from 
it  like  a  fugitive,  upon  whose  person  the  rights 
of  his  master  are  still  in  force,  so  was  he 
obliged,  even  after  his  widest  separation,  to 
return  to  it  at  last.  He  had  escaped  with  his 
chain,  and  for  that  reason  must  necessarily 
become  the  prey  of  any  one  who  should  dis- 
cover it,  and  know  how  to  make  use  of  the 
discovery.  That  such  a  one  presented  him- 
self, the  sequel  of  this  history  will  prove  ;  most 
likely  the  reader  has  already  surmised  it. 

"The  confessions  of  the  Sicilian  left  a 
deeper  impression  upon  his  mind  than  the)- 
ought,  considering  the  circumstances ;  and 
the  small  vi6lory  which  his  reason  had  thence 
gained  over  this  weak  imposture,  remarkably 
increased  his  reliance  upon  his  own  powers. 
The  facility  with  which  he  had  been  able  to 
unravel  this  deception,  appeared  to  have  sur- 
prised him.  Truth  and  error  were  not  yet  so 
accurately  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
his  mind,  but  that  he  often  mistook  the  argu- 
ments which  were  in  favor  of  the  one  for  those 
in  favor  of  the  other.  Thence  it  arose,  that 
the  same  blow  which  destroyed  his  faith  in 
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wonders,  made  the  whole  edifice  of  it  totter. 
In  this  instance,  he  fell  into  the  same  error  as 
an  inexperienced  man  who  has  been  deceived 
in  love  or  friendship,  because  he  happened  to 
make  a  bad  choice,  and  who  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  these  sensations,  because  he  takes  the 
occasional  exceptions  for  distinguishing  fea- 
tures. The  unmasking  of  a  deception  made 
even  truth  suspicious  to  him,  because  he  had 
imfortunately  discovered  truth  by  false  reason- 

"This  imaginary  triumph  pleased  him  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  oppression 
from  which  it  seemed  to  deliver  him.  From 
this  instant  there  arose  in  his  mind  a  skepti- 
cism which  did  not  spare  even  the  most  sacred 
obje6ts. 

"  Many  circumstances  concurred  to  encour- 
age, and  still  more  to  confirm,  him  in  this 
turn  of  mind.  He  now  quitted  the  retirement 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived,  and  gave  way 
to  a  more  dissipated  mode  of  life.  His  rank 
was  discovered ;  attentions  which  he  was 
obliged  to  return,  etiquettes  for  which  he  was 
indebted  to  his  rank,  drew  him  imperceptibly 
within  the  vortex  of  the  great  world.  His 
rank,  as  well  as  his  personal  attractions,  opened 
to  him  the  circles  of  all  the  beaux  csptits  in 
Venice,  and  he  soon  found  himself  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  most  enlightened  persons 
in  the  republic,  men  of  learning  as  well  as 
politicians.  This  obliged  him  to  enlarge  the 
monotonous  and  limited  circle  to  which  his 
understanding  had  hitherto  been  confined. 
He  began  to  perceive  the  poverty  and  feeble- 
ness of  his  ideas,  and  to  feel  the  want  of  more 
elevated  impressions.  The  old-fashioned 
turn  of  his  understanding,  in  spite  of  the 
many  advantages  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied, formed  an  unpleasing  contrast  with 
the  current  ideas  of  society;  his  ignorance 
of  the  commonest  things  frequently  exposed 
him  to  ridicule,  than  which  he  dreaded  noth- 
ing more.  The  unfortunate  prejudice  which 
attached  to  his  native  country  appeared  to 
him  a  challenge  to  overcome  it  in  his  own 
person.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  peculiarity 
in  his  character ;  he  was  offended  with  every 
attention  that  he  thought  was  paid  him  on 
account  of  his  rank,  rather  than  his  personal 
qualities.  He  felt  this  humiliation  principally 
in  the  company  of  persons  who  shone  by  their 
abilities,  and  triumphed,  as  it  were,  over  their 
birth  by  their  merit.  To  perceive  himself  dis- 
tinguished as  a  prince,  in  such  a  society,  was 
always  a  deep  humiliation  to  him,  because  he 


unfortunately  fancied  himself  excluded  by  his 
rank  from  all  competition.  These  circum- 
stances convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of 
cultivating  his  mind,  in  order  to  raise  it  to 
a  level  with  the  thinking  part  of  the  world, 
from  which  he  had  hitherto  been  so  separated  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  he  chose  the  most  mod- 
ern books,  and  applied  himself  to  them  with 
all  the  ardor  with  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  pursue  every  object  to  which  he  devoted 
himself.  But  the  unskilful  hand  that  directed 
his  choice  always  prompted  him  to  sele6l  such 
as  were  little  calculated  to  improve  either  his 
heart  or  his  reason ;  besides  that,  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  a  propensity  which  rendered  every- 
thing irresistible  which  was  incomprehensible. 
He  had  neither  attention  nor  memory  for  any- 
thing that  was  not  of  that  character,  and  both 
his  reason  and  his  heart  remained  untouched, 
while  he  was  filling  the  vacuities  of  his  brain 
with  confused  ideas.  The  dazzling  style  of 
some  writers  captivated  his  imagination,  while 
the  subtlety  of  others  ensnared  his  reason. 
Together,  they  easily  took  possession  of  a 
mind  which  became  the  prey  of  whatever  was 
obtruded  upon  it  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dogmatism.  A  course  of  reading,  which  had 
been  continued  with  ardor  for  more  than  a 
year,  had  scarcely  enriched  him  with  one  bene- 
volent idea,  but  had  filled  his  head  with  doubts, 
which  as  a  natural  consequence  with  such  a 
character,  had  almost  found  an  unfortunate 
road  to  his  heart.  In  a  word,  he  had  entered 
this  labyrinth  as  a  credulous  enthusiast,  had 
left  it  as  a  skeptic,  and  at  length  became  a 
perfect  free-thinker. 

"  Among  the  circles  into  which  he  had  been 
introduced,  there  was  a  private  society  called 
the  Bucentauro,  which,  under  the  mask  of  a 
noble  and  rational  liberality  of  sentiment,  en- 
couraged the  most  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
manners  and  opinion.  As  it  enumerated  many 
of  the  clergy  among  its  members,  and  could 
even  boast  of  some  cardinals  at  its  head,  the 
Prince  was  the  more  easily  induced  to  join  it. 
He  thought  that  certain  dangerous  truths, 
which  reason  discovers,  could  be  nowhere 
better  preserved  than  in  the  hands  of  such 
persons,  whose  rank  compelled  them  to  mod- 
eration, and  who  had  the  advantage  of  hear- 
ing and  examining  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Prince  did  not  recolleCt  that  licen- 
tiousness of  sentiment  and  manners  takes  so 
much  the  stronger  hold  among  persons  of  this 
rank,  inasmuch  as  they  for  that  reason  feel 
one  curb  less  ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  the 
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Bucentauro ;  most  of  whose  members,  through 
an  execrable  philosophy,  and  manners  worth)' 
of  such  a  guide,  were  not  only  a  disgrace  to 
their  own  rank,  but  even  to  human  nature  | 
itself.  The  society  had  its  secret  degrees ;  j 
and  I  will  believe,  for  the  credit  of  the  I 
Prmce,  that  they  never  thought  him  worthy 
of  admission  into  the  inmost  san6tuary.  Every 
one  who  entered  this  society  was  obliged,  at 
least  so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  a  member 
of  it,  to  lay  aside  all  distin6lions  arising  from 
rank,  nation,  or  religion ;  in  short,  every 
general  mark  or  distinction  whatever,  and 
to  submit  himself  to  the  condition  of  universal 
equality.  To  be  ele6led  a  member  was  indeed 
a  difficult  matter,  as  superiority  of  understand- 
ing alone  paved  the  way  to  it.  The  society 
boasted  of  the  highest  ton  and  the  most  culti- 
vated taste,  and  such  indeed  was  its  fame 
throughout  all  Venice.  This,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  equality  which  predominated  in 
it,  attracted  the  Prince  irresistibly.  Sensible 
conversations,  set  off  by  the  most  admirable 
humor,  instru6live  amusements,  and  the  flower 
of  the  learned  and  political  world,  which  were 
all  attra6led  to  this  point  as  to  their  common 
centre,  concealed  from  him  for  a  long  time 
the  danger  of  this  conne6lion.  As  he  by  de- 
grees discovered,  through  its  mask,  the  spirit 
of  the  institution,  as  they  grew  tired  of  being 
any  longer  on  their  guard  before  him,  to 
recede  was  dangerous,  and  false  shame  and 
anxiety  for  his  safety  obliged  him  to  conceal 
the  displeasure  he  felt.  But  he  already  began, 
merely  from  familiarity  with  men  of  this  class 
and  their  sentiments,  though  they  did  not  ex- 
cite him  to  imitation,  to  lose  the  pure  and 
charming  simplicity  of  his  chara6ler,  and  the 
delicacy  of  his  moral  feelings.  His  under- 
standing, supported  by  real  knowledge,  could 
not,  without  foreign  assistance,  solve  the  falla- 
cious sophisms  with  which  he  had  been  here 
ensnared ;  and  this  fatal  poison  had  already 
destroyed  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  basis  on  which 
his  morality  rested.  He  surrendered  the  natu- 
ral and  indispensable  safeguards  of  his  happi- 
ness for  sophisms  which  deserted  him  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  he  was  consequently  left 
to  the  operation  of  any  specious  argument 
which  came  in  his  way. 

"  Perhaps  the  hand  of  a  friend  might  yet 
have  been  in  time  to  extricate  him  from  this 
abyss;  but,  besides  that  I  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  chara6ler  of  the  Bu- 
centauro till  long  after  the  evil  had  taken 
place,  an  urgent  circumstance  called  me  away 


from  Venice  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod. Lord  Seymour,  too,  a  valuable  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Prince's,  whose  cool  under- 
standing was  proof  against  every  species  of 
deception,  and  who  would  have  infallibly 
been  a  secure  support  to  him,  left  us  at  this 
time  in  order  to  return  to  his  native  country. 
Those  in  whose  hands  I  left  the  Prince  were 
indeed  worthy  men,  but  inexperienced,  exces- 
sively narrow  in  their  religious  opinions,  de- 
ficient in  their  perception  of  the  evil,  and 
wanting  in  credit  with  the  Prince.  They  had 
nothing  to  oppose  to  his  captious  sophisms, 
except  the  maxims  of  a  blind  and  uninquiring 
faith,  which  either  irritated  him  or  excited  his 
,  ridicule.  He  saw  through  them  too  easily, 
and  his  superior  reason  soon  silenced  those 
weak  defenders  of  the  good  cause,  as  will  be 
clearly  evinced  from  an  instance  which  I  shall 
introduce  in  the  sequel.  Those  who,  subse- 
quent to  this,  possessed  themselves  of  his  con- 
fidence, were  much  more  interested  in  plung- 
ing him  deeper  into  error.  When  I  returned 
to  Venice  in  the  following  year  how  great  a 
change  had  already  taken  place  in  everything ! 
"  The  influence  of  this  new  philosophy  soon 
showed  itself  in  the  Prince's  condu6l.  The 
more  openly  he  pursued  pleasure,  and  acquired 
new  friends,  the  more  did  he  lose  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  old  ones.  He  pleased  me  less 
and  less  every  day ;  we  saw  each  other  more 
seldom,  and  indeed  he  was  seldom  accessible. 
He  had  launched  out  into  the  torrent  of  the 
great  world.  His  threshold  was  eternally 
thronged  when  he  was  at  home.  Amuse- 
ments, banquets,  and  galas  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  He  was  the  idol 
whom  every  one  courted — the  great  attraClion 
of  every  circle.  In  proportion  as  he  in  his 
secluded  life  had  fancied  living  in  society  to 
be  difficult,  did  he  to  his  astonishment  find  it 
easy.  Everything  met  his  wishes.  Whatever 
he  uttered  was  admirable,  and  when  he  re- 
mained silent  it  was  like  committing  a  robbery 
upon  the  company.  They  understood  the  art 
of  drawing  his  thoughts  insensibly  from  his 
soul,  and  then  with  a  little  delicate  manage- 
ment to  surprise  him  with  them.  This  happi- 
ness, which  accompanied  him  everywhere,  and 
this  universal  success,  raised  him  indeed  too 
much  in  his  own  ideas,  because  it  gave  him 
too  much  confidence  and  too  much  reliance 
upon  himself. 

"The  heightened  opinion  which  he  thus 
acquired  of  his  own  worth,  made  him  credit 
the  excessive  and  almost  idolatrous  adoration 
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that  was  paid  to  his  understanding ;  which, 
but  for  this  increased  self  complacency,  must 
have  necessarily  recalled  him  from  his  aberra- 
tions. For  the  present,  however,  this  universal 
voice  was  only  a  confirmation  of  what  his  com- 
placent vanity  whispered  in  his  ear — a  tribute 
which  he  felt  entitled  to  by  right.  He  would 
have  infallibly  disengaged  himself  from  this 
snare,  had  they  allowed  him  to  take  breath 
— had  they  granted  him  a  moment  of  un- 
interrupted leisure  to  compare  his  real  merit 
with  the  pi6lure  that  was  exhibited  to  him  in 
this  seducing  mirror ;  l)ut  his  existence  was  a 
continued  state  of  intoxication,  a  whirl  of  ex- 
citement. The  higher  he  had  been  elevated, 
the  more  difficulty  had  he  to  support  himself 
in  this  elevation.  This  incessant  exertion 
slowly  undermined  him — rest  had  forsaken 
even  his  slumbers.  His  weakness  had  been 
discovered,  and  the  passion  kindled  in  his 
breast  turned  to  good  account. 

"  His  worthy  attendants  soon  found  to  their 
cost  that  their  lord  had  become  a  wit.  That 
anxious  sensibility,  those  glorious  truths  which 
his  heart  once  embraced  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  now  began  to  be  the  objedls  of 
his  ridicule.  He  revenged  himself  on  the 
great  truths  of  religion  for  the  oppression 
which  he  had  so  long  suffered  from  miscon- 
ce])tion.  But,  since  from  too  true  a  voice  his 
heart  combated  the  intoxication  of  his  head, 
there  was  more  of  acrimony  than  of  humor 
in  his  jests.  His  disposition  began  to  alter, 
and  caprice  to  exhibit  itself.  The  most  beau- 
tiful ornament  of  his  chara6ler,  his  modesty, 
vanished — parasites  had  poisoned  his  excellent 
heart.  That  tender  delicacy  of  address  which 
frequently  made  his  attendants  forget  that  he 
was  their  lord,  now  gave  place  to  a  decisive 
and  desj)otic  tone,  which  made  the  more  sen- 
sible impression,  because  it  was  not  founded 
upon  distin6lion  of  rank,  for  the  want  of 
which  they  could  have  consoled  themselves, 
but  upon  an  arrogant  estimation  of  his  own 
superior  merit.  When  at  home,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  reflexions,  that  seldom  made  their 
appearance  in  the  bustle  of  company ;  his 
own  people  scarcely  ever  saw  him  otherwise 
than  gloomy,  i)eevish  and  unhappy,  Avhilst 
elsewhere  a  forced  vivacity  made  him  the  soul 
of  every  circle.  With  the  sincerest  sorrow 
did  we  behold  him  treading  this  dangerous 
path,  but  in  the  vortex  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved the  feeble  voice  of  friendship  was  no 
longer  heard,  and  he  was  too  much  intoxi- 
cated to  understand  it. 


"Just  at  the  beginning  of  this  epoch,  an 
affair  of  the  greatest  consequence  required  my 
presence  in  the  court  of  my  sovereign,  which 
I  dared  not  postpone  even  for  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  friendship.  An  invisible  hand,  the 
agency  of  which  1  did  not  discover  till  long 
afterwards,  had  contrived  to  derange  my 
affairs,  and  to  spread  rejjorts  concerning  me 
which  I  was  obliged  to  contradict  by  my  pres- 
ence. The  parting  from  the  Prince  was  pain- 
ful to  me,  but  did  not  affe6l  him.  The  ties 
which  united  us  had  been  severed  for  some 
time,  but  his  fate  had  awakened  all  my 
anxiety :    I,  on    that    account,    prevailed    on 

the  Baron  von  F to  inform  me  by  letter 

of  every  event,  which  he  has  done  in  the  most 
conscientious  manner.  As  I  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  no  longer  an  eye-witness  of 
these  events,  it  will  be  allowable  for  me  to 

introduce  the  Baron  von  F in  my  stead, 

and  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  my  narrative  by  the 
contents  of  his  letters.     Notwithstanding  that 

the  representation  of  my  friend  F is  not 

always  what  I  should  have  given,  I  would  not 
alter  any  of  his  expressions,  so  that  the  reader 
will  be  enabled  to  discover  the  truth  with 
very  little  trouble." 


LETTER   I. 
TO  Count  von  O- 


Baron  von  F— 

May  17. 

I  thank  you,  my  most  honored  friend,  for 
the  permission  you  have  given  me  to  continue 
in  your  absence  that  confidential  intercourse 
with  you,  which  during  your  stay  here  formed 
my  greatest  pleasure.  You  must  be  aware 
that  there  is  no  one  here  with  whom  I  can 
venture  to  open  my  heart  on  certain  private 
matters.  Whatever  you  may  urge  to  the  con- 
trary, I  detest  the  people  here.  Since  the 
Prince  has  become  one  of  them,  and  since  we 
have  lost  your  society,  I   feel  solitary  in  the 

midst  of  this  populous  city.      Z takes  it 

less  to  heart,  and  the  fair  ones  of  Venice 
manage  to  make  him  forget  the  mortifications 
he  is  comi)elled  to  share  with  me  at  home. 
And  why  should  he  make  himself  unhap])y  ? 
He  desires  nothing  more  in  the  Prince  than  a 
master,  whom  he  could  also  find  elsewhere — 
But  I ! — you  know  how  deep  an  interest  1  feel 
in  our  Prince's  weal  and  woe,  and  how  much 
cause  I  have  for  doing  so ;  I  have  now  lived 
with  him  sixteen  years,  and  seem  to  exist  only 
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for  his  sake.  As  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  I 
first  entered  his  service,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  never  been  separated.  I  have  grown 
up  under  his  eye — a  long  intercourse  has  in- 
sensibly attached  me  more  and  more  to  him — 
I  have  borne  a  part  in  all  his  adventures,  great 
and  small.  Until  this  last  unhappy  year,  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  him  in  the 
light  of  a  friend,  or  of  an  elder  brother — I  have 
basked  in  his  smile  as  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
summer's  day — no  cloud  hung  over  my  hap- 
piness ! — and  all  this  must  now  go  to  ruin  in 
this  unlucky  Venice  ! 

Since  your  departure  several  changes  have 
taken  place  in  our  establishment.  The  Prince 
of  — d —  arrived  here  last  week,  with  a  nume- 
rous and  brilliant  retinue,  and  has  caused  a 
new  and  tumultuous  life  in  our  circle.  As  he 
is  so  nearly  related  to  our  Prince,  and  as  they 
are  moreover  at  present  upon  pretty  good 
terms,  they  will  be  very  little  apart  during  his 
sojourn,  which  I  hear  is  to  last  until  after  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension.  A  good  beginning 
has  already  been  made ;  for  the  last  ten  days 
our  Prince  has  hardly  had  time  to  breathe. 
The  Prince  of — d —  has  all  along  been  living 
in  a  very  expensive  way,  which  was  excusable 
in  him,  as  he  will  soon  take  his  departure ; 
but  the  worst  of  the  business  is  that  he  has 
inoculated  our  Prince  with  his  extravagance, 
because  he  could  not  well  withdraw  himself 
from  his  company,  and,  in  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  the  two  houses, 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  his  own.  We  shall,  moreover, 
depart  from  Venice  in  a  few  weeks,  which  will 
relieve  the  Prince  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing for  any  length  of  time  this  extra- 
ordinary expenditure. 

The  Prince  of  — d — ,  it  is  reported,  is  here 

on  business  of   the order,   in  which  he 

imagines  that  he  plays  an  important  part. 
That  he  has  taken  advantage  of  all  the  acquain- 
tances of  our  Prince,  you  may  readily  imagine. 
He  has  been  introduced  with  distinguished 
honor  into  the  society  of  the  Bucentauro,  as 
he  is  pleased  to  consider  himself  a  wit,  and  a 
man  of  great  genius,  and  allows  himself  to  be 
styled  in  his  correspondences,  which  he  keeps 
up  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  the 
"Prince  philosophique."  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him.  He  displays  a  promising  ex- 
terior, piercing  eyes,  a  countenance  full  of 
expression,  much  show  of  reading,  much 
acquired  naturalness  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 


expression),  joined  to  a  princely  condescen- 
sion towards  the  human  race,  a  large  amount 
of  confidence  in  himself,  and  an  eloquence 
which  talks  down  all  opposition.  Who  could 
refuse  to  pay  homage  to  such  splendid  qual- 
ities in  a  "Royal  Highness?"  But  to  what 
advantage  the  quiet  and  sterling  worth  of  our 
Prince  will  appear,  when  contrasted  with  these 
dazzling  accomplishments,  the  event  must 
show. 

In  the  arrangement  of  our  establishment, 
various  and  important  changes  have  taken 
place.  We  have  rented  a  new  and  magnifi- 
cent house  opposite  the  new  Procuracy,  be- 
cause the  lodging  at  the  Moor  Hotel  became 
too  confined  for  the  Prince.  Our  suit  has 
been  augmented  by  twelve  persons,  pages, 
Moors,  guards,  etc.  During  your  stay  here 
you  complained  of  unnecessary  expense — you 
should  see  us  now  ! 

Our  internal  arrangements  remain  the  same 
as  of  old,  except  that  the  Prince,  no  longer 
held  in  check  by  your  presence,  is,  if  possible, 
more  reserved  and  distant  towards  us  than 
ever ;  we  see  very  little  of  him,  except  while 
dressing  or  undressing  him.  Under  the  pre- 
text that  we  speak  the  French  language  very 
badly,  and  the  Italian  not  at  all,  he  has  found 
means  to  exclude  us  from  most  of  his  enter- 
tainments, which  to  me  personally  is  not  a 
very  great  grievance ;  but  I  believe  I  know 
the  true  reason  of  it — he  is  ashamed  of  us : 
and  this  hurts  me,  for  we  have  not  deserved  it 
of  him. 

As  you  wish  to  know  all  our  minor  affairs, 
I  must  tell  you,  that  of  all  his  attendants,  the 
Prince  almost  exclusively  employs  Biondello, 
whom  he  took  into  his  service,  as  you  will  re- 
colle6l,  on  the  disappearance  of  his  huntsman, 
and  who,  in  his  new  mode  of  life,  has  become 
quite  indispensable  to  him.  This  man  knows 
Venice  thoroughly,  and  turns  everything  to 
some  account.  It  is  as  though  he  had  a 
thousand  eyes,  and  could  set  a  thousand  hands 
in  motion  at  once.  This  he  accomplishes,  as 
he  says,  by  the  help  of  the  gondoliers.  To 
the  Prince  he  renders  himself  very  useful  by 
making  him  acquainted  with  all  the  strange 
faces  that  present  themselves  at  his  assemblies, 
and  the  private  information  he  gives  his  high- 
ness has  always  proved  to  be  corre6i.  Besides 
this,  he  speaks  and  writes  both  Italian  and 
French  excellently,  and  has  in  consequence 
already  risen  to  be  the  Prince's  secretary.  I 
must,  however,  relate  to  you  an  instance  of 
fidelity  in  him  which  is  rarely  found  among 
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people  of  his  station.  The  other  day,  a  mer- 
chant of  good  standing  from  Rimini  requested 
an  audience  of  the  Prince.  The  objedl;  of 
his  visit  was  an  extraordinary  complaint  con- 
cerning Biondello.  The  Procurator,  his  for- 
mer master,  who  must  have  been  rather  an 
odd  fellow,  had  lived  in  irreconcilable  enmity 
with  his  relations ;  this  enmity  he  wished  if 
possible  to  continue  even  after  his  death. 
Biondello  possessed  his  entire  confidence,  and 
was  the  repository  of  all  his  secrets  ;  while  on 
his  death-bed,  he  obliged  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  keep  them  inviolably,  and  would 
never  disclose  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
lations; a  handsome  legacy  was  to  be  the 
reward  of  his  silence.  When  the  deceased 
Procurator's  will  was  opened,  and  his  papers 
inspe6led,  many  blanks  and  irregularities  were 
found,  to  which  Biondello  alone  could  furnish 
a  key.  He  persisted  in  denying  that  he  knew 
anything  about  it,  gave  up  his  very  handsome 
legacy  to  the  heirs,  and  kept  his  secrets  to 
himself.  Large  offers  were  made  to  him  by 
the  relations,  but  all  in  vain  ;  at  length,  in  order 
to  escape  from  their  importunities  and  their 
threats  of  legally  prosecuting  him,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Prince.  The  merchant, 
who  was  the  chief  heir,  now  applied  to  the 
Prince,  and  made  larger  offers  than  before,  if 
Biondello  would  alter  his  determination.  But 
even  the  persuasions  of  the  Prince  were  fruit- 
less. He  admitted  that  secrets  of  consequence 
had  really  been  confided  to  him ;  he  did  not 
deny  that  the  deceased  had  perhaps  carried 
his  enmity  towards  his  relations  too  far ; 
but,  added  he,  he  was  my  dear  master  and 
benefa6lor,  and  died  with  a  firm  belief  in  my 
integrity.  I  was  the  only  friend  he  had  left 
in  the  world,  and  will  therefore  never  prove 
myself  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  At  the 
same  time,  he  hinted  that  the  avowals  they 
wished  him  to  make  would  not  tend  to  the 
honor  of  the  deceased.  Was  not  that  a<5ling 
nobly  and  delicately?  You  may  easily  ima- 
gine that  the  Prince  did  not  renew  his  endea- 
vors to  shake  so  praiseworthy  a  determination. 
The  extraordinary  fidelity  Avhich  he  has  shown 
towards  his  deceased  master  has  procured 
him  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  present 
one  ! 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend.  How  I  sigh  for 
the  quiet  life  we  led  when  first  you  came 
amongst  us,  for  the  stillness  of  which  your 
society  so  agreeably  indemnified  us.  I  fear 
my  happy  days  in  Venice  are  over,  and  shall 
be  glad  if  the  same  remark  does  not  also  apply 


to  the  Prince.  The  element  in  which  he 
now  lives  is  not  calculated  to  render  him 
permanently  happy,  or  my  sixteen  years' 
experience  has  deceived  me. 


LETTER   n. 


Baron  von  F- 


To  Count  von  O- 


June  4th. 
I  should  never  have  thought  that  our  stay 
at  Venice  would  have  been  produftive  of  any 
good  consequences.  It  has  been  the  means 
of  saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  am  reconciled 
to  it. 

Some  few  evenings  ago  the  Prince  was  being 
carried  home,  late  at  night,  from  the  Bucen- 
tauro ;  two  domestics,  of  whom  Biondello 
was  one,  accompanied  him.  By  some  acci- 
dent it  happened  that  the  sedan,  which  had 
been  hired  in  haste,  broke  down,  and  the 
Prince  was  obliged  to  proceed  the  remainder 
of  the  way  on  foot.  Biondello  walked  in 
front ;  their  course  lay  through  several  dark, 
retired  streets,  and,  as  daybreak  was  at  hand, 
the  lamps  were  either  burning  dimly  or  had 
gone  out  altogether.  They  had  proceeded 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  Biondello  dis- 
covered that  he  had  lost  his  way.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  bridges  had  deceived  him,  and, 
instead  of  crossing  that  of  St.  Mark,  they 
found  themselves  in  Sestiere  di  Castello.  It 
was  in  a  by-street,  and  not  a  soul  was  stirring; 
they  were  obliged  to  turn  back,  in  order  to 
gain  a  main  street  by  which  to  set  themselves 
right.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  paces 
.  when  they  heard  cries  of  "Murder"  in  a 
neighboring  street.  With  his  usual  determined 
courage,  the  Prince,  unarmed  as  he  was, 
snatched  a  stick  from  one  of  his  attend- 
j  ants,  and  rushed  forward  in  the  dire6lion 
1  whence  the  sound  came.  Three  rufifianly- 
looking  fellows  were  just  about  to  assassinate 
a  man,  who  with  his  companion  was  feebly 
defending  himself;  the  Prince  appeared  just 
in  time  to  arrest  the  fatal  blow.  The  voices 
of  the  Prince  and  his  followers  alarmed  the 
murderers,  who  did  not  expe6l  any  interrup- 
tion in  so  lonely  a  place  ;  after  infli6ling  a 
few  slight  wounds  with  their  daggers,  they 
abandoned  their  vicftim  and  took  to  their  heels. 
Exhausted  with  the  unequal  combat,  the 
wounded  man  sunk  half  fainting  into  the 
arms  of  the  Prince  ;  his  companion  informed 
my  master   that  the  man  whose  life  he  had 
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saved  was  the  Marquis  Civitella,  a  nephew  of 

the  Cardinal  A i.    As  the  Marquis's  wounds 

bled  freely,  Biondello  acted  as  surgeon,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  the  Prince  took  care 
to  have  him  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  his 
uncle,  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  whither 
he  himself  accompanied  him.  This  done,  he 
left  the  house  without  revealing  his  name. 

This,  however,  was  discovered  by  a  servant 
who  had  recognized  Biondello.  Already  on 
the  following  morning,  the  Cardinal,  an  old 
acquaintance  from  the  Bucentauro,  waited 
upon  the  Prince.  The  interview  lasted  an 
hour;  the  Cardinal  was  much  moved  ;  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes  when  they  parted  ;  the  Prince, 
too,  was  affe6led.  The  same  evening  a  visit 
was  paid  the  sick  man,  of  whose  case  the  sur- 
geon gives  a  very  favorable  report ;  the  mantle 
in  which  he  was  wrapped  had  rendered  the 
thrusts  unsteady,  and  weakened  their  force. 
Since  this  event  not  a  day  has  passed  without 
the  Prince's  paying  a  visit  at  the  Cardinal's, 
or  receiving  one  from  him,  and  a  close  inti- 
macy has  begun  to  exist  between  him  and  the 
Cardinal's  family. 

The  Cardinal  is  a  venerable  man  of  sixty, 
with  a  majestic  aspedl,  but  full  of  gayety  and 


good  health.  He  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
prelate  throughout  all  the  dominions  of  the 
republic.  He  is  reported  to  manage  his  im- 
mense fortune  in  a  very  liberal  manner,  and, 
although  prudently  economical,  to  despise 
none  of  the  joys  of  this  life.  This  nephew, 
who  is  his  sole  heir,  is  not  always  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  his  uncle.  For,  although  the 
Cardinal  is  anything  but  an  enemy  to  youth- 
ful pleasures,  the  condu6l  of  the  nephew  must 
exhaust  the  utmost  tolerance.  His  loose  prin- 
ciples and  dissipated  manner  of  living,  aided 
unhappily  by  all  the  attra6lions  which  can 
make  vice  tempting,  and  excite  sensuality, 
have  rendered  him  the  terror  of  all  fathers, 
and  the  bane  of  all  husbands;  this  last  at- 
tack also  was  said  to  have  been  caused  by 
an  intrigue  he  had  begun  with  the  wife  of  the 

Ambassador,  without  speaking  of  other 

serious  broils  from  which  the  power  and  the 
money  of  the  Cardinal  could  scarcely  extricate 
him.  But  for  this  the  Cardinal  would  be  the 
happiest  man  in  Italy,  for  he  possesses  every- 
thing that  can  make  life  agreeable ;  but  by 
this  one  domestic  misfortune  all  the  gifts  of 
fortune  are  annulled,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  wealth  is  embittered  to  the  Cardinal,  by 
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The  Gliost-Seer. 


the  continual  fear  of  finding  nobody  to  in- 
herit it. 

The  whole  of  this  information  I  have  ob- 
tained from  Biondello.  The  Prince  has  found 
in  this  man  a  real  treasure.  Every  day  he 
becomes  more  indispensable,  and  we  are  con- 
tinually discovering  in  him  some  new  talent. 
Some  days  ago  the  Prince  felt  feverish  and 
could  not  sleep ;  the  night-lamp  was  extin- 
guished, and  all  his  ringing  failed  to  arouse 
the  valet-de-chambre,  who  had  gone  to  sleep 
out  of  the  house  with  an  opera-dancer.  At 
length  the  Prince  determined  to  rise  himself, 
and  to  rouse  one  of  his  people.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  a  strain  of  delicious 
melody  met  his  ear.  Like  one  enchanted,  he 
followed  the  sound,  and  found  Biondello  in 
his  room  playing  the  flute,  with  his  fellow-ser- 
vants assembled  around  him.  The  Prince 
could  hardly  believe  his  senses,  and  com- 
manded him  to  proceed.  With  a  surprising 
degree  of  facility  he  began  to  vary  a  touching 
adagio  air  with  some  fine  extempore  varia- 
tions, which  he  executed  with  all  the  taste  of 
a  virtuoso.  The  Prince,  who,  as  you  know, 
is  a  judge  of  music,  says  that  he  might  play 
with  confidence  in  the  finest  choir  in  Italy. 

"  I  must  dismiss  this  man,"  said  he  to  me 
next  morning,  "for  I  am  unable  to  reward 
him  according  to  his  merits."  Biondello, 
who  had  overheard  these  words,  came  forward. 
"If  you  dismiss  me,  gracious  Prince,"  said 
he,  "you  deprive  me  of  my  best  reward." 

"You  are  born  to  something  better  than  to 
serve,"  answered  my  master.  "I  must  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  fortune." 

"Do  not  press  upon  me  any  better  fortune, 
gracious  sir,  than  that  which  I  have  chosen 
for  myself." 

"  To  neglecfl    talent    like    yours No  !  I 

can  never  permit  it." 

"Then  permit  me,  gracious  sir,  sometimes 
to  exercise  it  in  your  presence." 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
carrying  this  proposition  into  effecSl.  Bion- 
dello had  a  room  assigned  to  him  next  the 
apartment  of  the  Prince,  so  that  he  can  lull 
him  to  sleep  with  his  strains,  and  wake  him 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Prince  wished  to 
double  his  salary,  but  Biondello  declined, 
requesting  that  this  intended  boon  should  be 
retained  in  his  master's  hands  as  a  capital  of 
which  he  might  some  day  wish  to  avail  him- 
self. The  Prince  expedts  that  he  will  soon 
come  to  ask  a  favor  at  his  hands  ;  and  what- 
ever  it    may   be,    it    is   granted   beforehand. 


Farewell,  dearest  friend.     I  am  waiting  with 
impatience  for  tidings  from  K n. 


LETTER  III. 


Baron  von  F- 


TO  Count  von  O- 


June  4th. 

The  Marquis  of  Civitella,  who  is  now 
entirely  recovered  from  his  wounds,  was  last 
week  introduced  to  the  Prince  by  his  uncle 
the  Cardinal,  and  since  then  he  has  followed 
him  like  his  shadow.  Biondello  cannot  have 
told  me  the  truth  respe6ling  this  Marquis,  or 
at  any  rate  his  account  must  be  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. His  mien  is  highly  engaging,  and 
his  manners  irresistibly  winning.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  out  of  humor  with  him ;  the 
first  sight  of  him  has  disarmed  me.  Imagine 
a  man  of  the  most  enchanting  figure,  with 
corresponding  grace  and  dignity,  a  counte- 
nance full  of  thought  and  genius,  an  expres- 
sion frank  and  inviting  ;  a  persuasive  tone  of 
voice,  the  most  flowing  eloquence,  and  a  glow 
of  youthful  beauty,  joined  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  most  liberal  education.  He  has 
none  of  that  contemptuous  pride,  none  of 
that  solemn  starchness,  which  we  disliked  so 
much  in  all  the  other  nobles.  His  whole 
being  is  redolent  of  youthful  joyousness,  bene- 
volence and  warmth  of  feeling.  His  excesses 
must  have  been  much  exaggerated  ;  I  never 
saw  a  more  perfe6t  pidlure  of  health.  If  he 
is  really  so  wholly  abandoned  as  Biondello 
represents  him,  he  is  a  syren  whom  none  can 
resist. 

Towards  me  he  behaved  with  much  frank- 
ness. He  confessed  with  the  most  pleasing 
sincerity  that  he  was  by  no  means  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  his  uncle  the  Cardinal, 
and  that  it  was  his  own  fault.  But  he  was 
seriously  resolved  to  amend  his  life,  and  the 
merit  would  be  entirely  the  Prince's.  At  the 
same  time,  he  hoped  through  his  instrumen- 
tality to  be  reconciled  to  his  uncle,  as  the 
Prince's  influence  with  the  Cardinal  was  un- 
bounded. The  only  thing  he  had  wanted, 
till  now,  was  a  friend  and  a  guide,  and  he 
trusted  he  should  find  both  in  the  person  of 
the  Prince. 

The  Prince  has  now  assumed  the  authority 
of  a  preceptor  towards  him,  and  treats  him 
with  all  the  watchfulness  and  stridlness  of  a 
Mentor.  But  this  intimacy  also  gives  the 
Marquis   a   certain    degree   of    influence,    of 
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which  he  well  knows  how  to  avail  himself. 
He  hardly  stirs  from  his  side ;  he  is  present 
at  all  parties  where  the  Prince  is  one  of  the 
guests ;  for  the  Bucentauro  alone  he  is  fortu- 
nately as  yet  too  young.  Wherever  he  ap- 
pears in  public  with  the  Prince,  he  manages 
to  draw  him  away  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, by  the  pleasing  manner  in  which  he 
engages  him  in  conversation,  and  arrests  his 
attention.  Nobody,  they  say,  has  yet  been 
able  to  reclaim  him,  and  the  Prince  will  de- 
serve to  be  immortalized  in  an  epic,  should 
he  accomplish  such  an  Herculean  task.  I  am 
much  afraid,  however,  that  the  tables  may  be 
turned,  and  the  guide  be  led  away  by  the 
pupil,  of  which,  in  faft,  there  seems  to  be 
every  prospe6l. 

The  Prince  of  — d —  has  taken  his  departure, 
much  to  the  satisfa6lion  of  us  all,  my  master 
not  excepted.     What   I    predi6led,   my  dear 

O ,   has   come  to  pass.     Two  chara6lers 

so  widely  opposed  must  inevitably  clash  to- 
gether, and  cannot  maintain  a  good  under- 
standing for  any  length  of  time.  The  Prince 
of  — d —  had  not  been  long  in  Venice  before 
a  terrible  schism  took  place  in  the  intelledlual 
world,  which  threatened  to  deprive  our  Prince 
of  one-half  of  his  admirers.  Wherever  he 
went  he  was  crossed  by  this  rival,  who  pos- 
sessed exa6lly  the  requisite  amount  of  small 
cunning  to  avail  himself  of  every  little  ad- 
vantage he  gained.  As  he  besides  never 
scrupled  to  make  use  of  any  petty  manoeuvres 
to  increase  his  consequence,  he  in  a  short  time 
drew  all  the  weak-minded  of  the  community 
on  his  side,  and  shone  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
pany of  parasites  worthy  of  such  a  leader.* 
The  wiser  course  would  certainly  have  been, 
not  to  enter  into  competition  at  all  with  an 
adversary  of  this  description,  and  a  few  months 
back  this  is  the  part  which  the  Prince  would 
have  taken.  But  now  he  has  launched  too  far 
into  the  stream  easily  to  regain  the  shore. 
These  trifles  have,  perhaps  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  placed,  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  importance  in  his  eyes,  and 
had  he  even  despised  them,  his  pride  would 

*The  harsh  judgment  which  Baron  F (both  here 

and  in  some  passaj^es  of  his  first  letter)  pronounces  upon 
this  talented  Prince,  will  be  found  exaggerated  by  every 
one  who  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with 
him,  and  must  be  attributed  to  the  prejudiced  views  of 
the  young  observer. — Note  of  the  Count  von  O . 


not  have  allowed  him  to  retire  at  a  moment 
when  his  yielding  would  have  been  looked 
upon  less  as  a  voluntary  a6l,  than  as  a  con- 
fession of  inferiority.  Added  to  this,  an  un- 
lucky revival  of  forgotten  satirical  speeches 
had  taken  place ;  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
which  took  possession  of  his  followers  had 
affe6led  the  Prince  himself.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  maintain  that  position  in  society, 
which  public  opinion  had  now  assigned  him, 
he  deemed  it  advisable  to  seize  every  possible 
opportunity  of  display  and  of  increasing  the 
number  of  his  admirers ;  but  this  could  only 
be  affefted  by  the  most  princely  expenditure; 
he  was,  therefore,  eternally  giving  feasts,  en- 
tertainments, and  expensive  concerts,  making 
costly  presents,  and  playing  high.  As  this 
strange  madness,  moreover,  had  also  infe6ted 
the  Prince's  retinue,  who  are  generally  much 
more  punctilious  in  respefl  to  what  they  deem 
"the  honor  of  the  family"  than  their  masters, 
the  Prince  was  obliged  to  assist  the  zeal  of  his 
followers  by  his  liberality.  Here,  then,  is  a 
whole  catalogtie  of  ills,  all  irremediable  con- 
sequences of  a  sufficiently  excusable  weakness, 
to  which  the  Prince,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
gave  way ! 

We  have,  it  is  true,  got  rid  of  our  rival, 
but  the  harm  he  has  done  will  not  so  soon  be 
remedied.  The  finances  of  the  Prince  are  ex- 
hausted ;  all  that  he  had  saved  by  the  wise 
economy  of  years  is  spent ;  and  he  must 
hasten  from  Venice,  if  he  would  escape 
plunging  into  debt,  which  till  now  he  has 
most  scrupulously  avoided.  It  is  decisively 
settled  that  we  leave  as  soon  as  fresh  remit- 
tances arrive. 

I  should  not  have  minded  all  this  splendor 
if  the  Prince  had  but  reaped  the  least  real 
satisfa6lion  from  it.  But  he  was  never  less 
happy  than  at  present !  He  feels  that  he  is 
not  what  he  formerly  was — he  seeks  to  regain 
his  self-respe6l — he  is  dissatisfied  with  himself, 
and  launches  into  fresh  dissipation,  in  order 
to  drown  the  recolle6tion  of  the  last.  One 
new  acquaintance  follows  another,  and  each 
involves  him  more  deeply.  I  know  not  where 
this  will  end.  We  must  away — there  is  no 
other  chance  of  safety — we  must  away  from 
Venice. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  not  yet  received 
a  single  line  from  you  !  How  am  I  to  interpret 
this  long  and  obstinate  silence  ? 
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LETTER  IV. 


Baron  von  F- 


To  Count  von  O- 


Count  O- 


has  not  written  to  me." 


Prince  is  willing 
the  affair  secret, 
able  occurrence 


June   1 2th. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  token 

of  your  remembrance  which  young  B hi 

brought  me.  But  what  is  it  you  say  about 
letters  I  ought  to  have  received  ?  I  have  re- 
ceived no  letter  from  you ;  not  a  single  line. 
What  a  circuitous  route  must  they  have  taken  ! 

In  future,  dear  O ,  when  you  honor  me 

with  an  epistle,  despatch  it,  via  Trent,  under 
cover  to  the  Prince,  my  master. 

We  have  at  length  been  compelled,  my  dear 
friend,  to  resort  to  a  measure  which  till  now 
we  had  so  happily  avoided.  Our  remittances 
have  failed  to  arrive — failed,  for  the  first  time, 
in  this  pressing  emergency,  and  we  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  usurer,  as  the 
to  pay  handsomely  to  keep 
The  worst  of  this  disagree- 
is,  that  it  retards  our  depart- 
ure. On  this  affair  the  Prince  and  I  have  had 
an  explanation.  The  whole  transa6lion  had 
been  arranged  by  Biondello,  and  the  son  of 
Israel  was  there,  before  I  had  any  suspicion  of 
the  fa 61.  It  grieved  me  to  the  heart  to  see 
the  Prince  reduced  to  such  an  extremity,  and 
revived  all  my  recolle6tions  of  the  past  and 
fears  for  the  future,  and  I  suppose  I  may  have 
looked  rather  sorrowful  and  gloomy  when  the 
usurer  left  the  room.  The  Prince,  whom  the 
foregoing  scene  had  left  in  not  the  happiest 
frame  of  mind,  was  pacing  angrily  up  and 
down  the  room  ;  the  rouleaus  of  gold  were 
still  lying  on  the  table ;  I  stood  at  the  win- 
dow counting  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  pro- 
curator's house  opposite.  There  was  a  long 
pause.     At  length   the  Prince  broke  silence. 

"  F !"   he  began,  "  I  cannot  bear  to  see 

dismal  faces  about  me." 

I  remained  silent. 

"Why  do  you  not  answer  me?  Do  I  not 
perceive  that  your  heart  is  almost  bursting  to 
vent  some  of  its  vexation  ?  I  insist  on  your 
speaking,  otherwise  you  will  begin  to  fancy 
that  you  are  keeping  some  terrible  momentous 
secret." 

"  If  I  am  gloomy,  gracious  sir,"  replied  I, 
"  it  is  only  because  I  do  not  see  you  cheer- 
ful." 

"I  know,"  continued  he,  "that  you  have 
been  dissatisfied  with  me  for  some  time  past — 
that  you  disapprove  of  every  step  I  take — that 
— what  does  Count  O say  in  his  letters?" 


"  Not  written?  Why  do  you  deny  it?  You 
keep  up  a  confidential  correspondence  to- 
gether, you  and  the  Count ;  I  am  quite  aware 
of  that.  Come,  you  may  confess  it,  for  I  have 
no  wish  to  pry  into  your  secrets." 

"Count  O ,"   replied  I,  "has  not  yet 

answered  any  of  the  three  letters  which  I  have 
written  to  him." 

"I  have  done  wrong,"  continued  he;  "don't 
you  think  so  ?"  (taking  up  one  of  the  rouleaus) 
"  I  should  not  have  done  this?" 

"  I  see  that  it  was  necessary." 

"I  ought  not  to  have  reduced  myself  to 
such  a  necessity  ?" 

I  did  not  answer. 

"  Oh,  of  course  !  I  ought  never  to  have  in- 
dulged my  wishes,  but  have  grown  gray  in  the 
same  dull  manner  in  which  I  was  brought  up ! 
Because  I  once  venture  a  step  beyond  the 
drear  monotony  of  my  past  life,  and  look 
around  me,  to  see  whether  there  be  not  some 
new  source  of  enjoyment  in  store  for  me — 
because  I — " 

"If  it  was  but  a  trial,  gracious  sir,  I  have 
no  more  to  say ;  for  the  experience  you  have 
gained  would  not  be  dearly  bought  at  three 
times  the  price  it  has  cost.  It  grieves  me,  I 
confess,  to  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  world 
should  be  concerned  in  determining  the  ques- 
tion— how  you  are  to  choose  your  own  hap- 
piness." 

"It  is  well  for  you  that  you  can  afford  to 
despise  the  world's  opinion,"  replied  he  ;  "I 
am  its  creature,  I  must  be  its  slave.  What 
are  we  princes  but  opinion  ?  With  us  it  is 
everything.  Public  opinion  is  our  nurse  and 
preceptor  in  infancy,  our  oracle  and  idol  in 
riper  years,  our  staff  in  old  age.  Take  from 
us  what  we  derive  from  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  the  poorest  of  the  humblest  class 
is  in  a  better  position  than  we,  for  his  fate 
has  taught  him  a  lesson  of  philosophy  which 
enables  him  to  bear  it.  But  a  prince  who 
laughs  at  the  world's  opinion  destroys  himself, 
like  the  priest  who  denies  the  existence  of  a 
God." 

"  And  yet,  gracious  Prince — " 
"I  see  what  you  would  say ;  I  can  break 
through  the  circle  which  my  birth  has  drawn 
around  me.  But  can  I  also  eradicate  from 
my  memory  all  the  false  impressions  which 
education  and  early  habit  have  implanted, 
and  which  a  hundred  thousand  fools  have 
been  continually  laboring  to  impress  more 
and  more  firmly?    Everybody  naturally  wishes 
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to  be  what  he  is  in  perfection  ;  in  short,  the 
whole  aim  of  a  prince's  existence  is  to  appear 
HAPPY.  If  we  cannot  be  happy  after  your 
fashion,  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should 
discard  all  other  means  of  happiness,  and  not 
be  happy  at  all  ?  If  we  cannot  drink  of  joy 
pure  from  the  fountain  head,  can  there  be  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  beguile  ourselves 
with  artificial  pleasure — nay,  even  be  content 
to  accept  a  sorry  substitute  from  the  very  hand 
that  robs  us  of  the  higher  boon  ?" 

"You  were  wont  to  look  for  this  compen- 
sation in  your  own  heart." 

"But  if  I  no  longer  find  it  there? — Oh, 
how  came  we  to  fall  on  this  subje6t  ?  Why 
did  you  revive  these  recolle6lions  in  me?  I 
had  recourse  to  this  tumult  of  the  senses  in 
order  to  stifle  an  inward  voice,  which  embit- 
ters my  whole  life — in  order  to  lull  to  rest 
this  inquisitive  reason,  which,  like  a  sharp 
sickle,  moves  to  and  fro  in  my  brain,  at  each 
new  research  lopping  off  another  branch  of 
my  happiness  !" 

"My  dearest  Prince!" — He  had  risen  and 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in  unusual 
agitation.* 

"When  everything  gives  way  before  me 
and  behind  me — when  the  past  lies  in  the  dis- 
tance in  dreary  monotony,  like  a  city  of  the 
dead — when  the  future  offers  me  nought — 
when  I  see  my  whole  being  enclosed  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  present — who  can 
blame  me  if  I  clasp  this  niggardly  present 
of  time  in  my  arms  with  fiery  eagerness,  as 
though  it  were  a  friend  whom  I  was  embracing 
for  the  last  time?  Oh,  I  have  learned  to 
value  the  present  moment  !  The  present 
moment  is  our  mother  —  let  us  love  it  as 
such!" 

"Gracious  sir,  you  were  wont  to  believe  in 
a  more  lasting  good." 

"Do  but  make  the  enchantment  last,  and 
fervently  will  I  embrace  it.  But  what  plea- 
sure can  it  give  to  me  to  render  beings  happy 

*  I  have  endeavored,  dearest  O ,  to  relate  to  you 

this  remarkable  conversation  exacflly  as  it  occurred ; 
but  this  I  found  impossible,  although  I  sat  down  to 
write  it  the  evening  of  the  day  it  took  place.  In  order 
to  assist  my  memory,  I  was  obliged  to  transpose  the 
observation  of  the  Prince,  and  thus  this  compound  of  a 
conversation  and  a  philosophical  le(5lure,  which  is,  in 
some  respedls,  better,  and  in  others  worse,  than  the 
source  from  which  I  took  it,  arose;  but  1  assure  you 
that  I  have  rather  omitted  some  of  the  Prince's  words 
than  ascril)e  to  him  any  of  my  own ;  all  that  is  mine  is 
the  arrangement,  and  a  few  observations,  whose  owner- 
ship you  will  easily  recognize  by  their  stupidity. — Note 
of  the  Baron  von  F . 


who  to-morrow  will  have  passed  away  like 
myself?  Is  not  everything  passing  away 
around  me  ?  Each  one  bustles  and  pushes 
his  neighbor  aside  hastily  to  catch  a  few  drops 
from  the  fountain  of  life,  and  then  departs 
thirsting.  At  this  very  moment,  while  I  am 
rejoicing  in  my  strength,  some  being  is  wait- 
ing to  start  into  life  at  my  dissolution.  Show 
me  one  being  who  will  endure,  and  I  will  be- 
come a  virtuous  man." 

"But  what  then  has  become  of  those  bene- 
volent sentiments  which  used  to  be  the  joy 
and  the  rule  of  your  life  ?  To  sow  seeds  for 
the  future,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  designs 
of  a  high  and  eternal  providence — " 

"  Future  !  eternal  providence  ! — If  you  take 
away  from  man  all  that  he  derives  from  his 
own  heart,  all  that  he  associates  with  the  idea 
of  a  Godhead,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  law 
of  nature, — what  then  do  you  leave  him?" 

"What  has  already  happened  to  me,  and 
what  may  still  follow,  I  look  upon  as  two 
black  impenetrable  curtains  hanging  over  the 
two  extremities  of  human  life,  and  which  no 
mortal  has  ever  yet  drawn  aside.  Many  hun- 
dred generations  have  stood  before  the  second 
of  these  curtains,  casting  the  light  of  tJieir 
torches  upon  its  folds,  speculating  and  guess- 
ing as  to  what  it  may  conceal.  Many  have 
beheld  themselves,  in  the  magnified  image  of 
their  passions,  refledled  upon  the  curtain  which 
hides  futurity  from  their  gaze,  and  have  turned 
away  shuddering  from  their  own  shadows. 
Poets,  philosophers  and  statesmen  have  painted 
their  fancies  on  the  curtain,  in  brighter  or 
more  sombre  colors,  according  as  their  own 
prospe6ls  were  bright  or  gloomy.  Many  a 
juggler  has  also  taken  advantage  of  the  uni- 
versal curiosity,  and  by  well-managed  decep- 
tions led  astray  the  excited  imagination.  A 
deep  silence  reigns  behind  this  curtain  ;  no 
one  who  passes  beyond  it  answers  any  ques- 
tions ;  all  the  reply  is  an  empty  echo,  like 
the  sound  yielded  by  a  vault.  Sooner  or  later 
all  must  go  behind  this  curtain,  and  they  ap- 
proach it  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  doubt 
who  may  be  waiting  there  behind  to  receive 
them ;  quid  sit  id,  quod  tantiim  morituri  vident. 
There  have  been  infidels  who  asserted  that 
this  curtain  only  deluded  mankind,  and  that 
we  saw  nothing  behind  it,  because  there  was 
nothing  there  to  see  ;  but,  to  convince  them, 
they  were  quickly  sent  behind  it  themselves." 

"It  was,  indeed  a  rash  conclusion,"  said  I, 
"if  they  had  no  better  ground  for  it  than  that 
they  saw  nothing  themselves." 
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"You  see,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  modest 
enough  not  to  wish  to  look  behind  this  cur- 
tain, and  the  wisest  course  will  doubtless  be,  to 
abstain  from  all  curiosity.  But  while  I  draw 
this  impassable  circle  around  me,  and  confine 
myself  within  the  bounds  of  present  existence, 
this  small  point  of  time,  which  I  was  in 
danger  of  neglefting  in  useless  researches, 
becomes  the  more  important  to  me.  What 
you  call  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  my  exist- 
ence concerns  me  no  longer.  I  cannot  escape 
my  destiny;  I  cannot  promote  its  consumma- 
tion ;  but  I  know,  and  firmly  believe,  that  I 
am  here  to  accomplish  some  end,  and  that  I 
do  accomplish  it.  But  the  means  which  na- 
ture has  chosen  to  fulfil  my  destiny  are  so 
much  the  more  sacred  to  me — to  me  it  is 
everything — my  morality,  my  happiness.  All 
the  rest  I  shall  never  learn.  I  am  like  a  mes- 
senger who  carries  a  sealed  letter  to  its  place 
of  destination.  What  the  letter  contains  is 
indifferent  to  him — his  business  is  only  to 
earn  his  fee  for  carrying  it." 

"Alas!"  said  I,  "how  jjoor  a  thing  you 
would  leave  me  ! " 

"But  in  what  a  labyrinth  have  we  lost  our- 
selves!" exclaimed  the  Prince,  looking  with 
a  smile  at  the  table  on  which  the  rouleaus  lay. 
"After  all  perhaps  not  far  from  the  mark," 
continued  he;  "you  will  now  no  doubt  un- 
derstand my  reasons  for  this  new  mode  of  life. 
I  could  not  so  suddenly  tear  myself  away 
from  my  fancied  wealth,  could  not  so  readily 
separate  the  props  of  my  morality  and  happi- 
ness from  the  pleasing  dream  with  which 
everything  within  me  was  so  closely  bound 
up.  I  longed  for  the  frivolity  which  seems 
to  render  the  existence  of  most  of  those  about 
me  endurable  to  themselves.  Everything 
which  precluded  refle6tion  was  welcome  to 
me.  Shall  I  confess  it  to  you  ?  I  wished  to 
lower  myself,  in  order  to  destroy  this  source 
of  my  griefs,  by  deadening  the  power  of  re- 
fleaion." 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a  visit.  In 
my  next  I  shall  have  to  communicate  to  you 
a  piece  of  news,  which,  from  the  tenor  of  a 
conversation  like  the  one  of  to-day,  you 
would  scarcely  have  anticipated. 


LETTER   V. 

Baron  von  F to  Counv  von  O . 

As  the  time  of  our  departure  from  Venice 
is   now   approaching   with    rapid   steps,    this 


week  was  to  be  devoted  to  seeing  everything 
worthy  of  notice  in  i)i6tures  and  public 
edifices ;  a  task  which,  when  one  intends 
making  a  long  stay  in  a  j)lace,  is  always  de- 
layed till  the  last  moment. 

The  "Marriage  at  Cana,"  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese, which  is  to  be  seen  in  a  Benedidline 
convent  in  the  island  of  St.  George,  was  in 
particular  mentioned  to  us  in  high  terms.  Do 
not  expe6l  me  to  give  you  a  description  of 
this  extraordinary  work  of  art,  which,  on  the 
whole,  made  a  very  surprising,  but  not  equally 
pleasing,  impression  on  me.  We  should  have 
required  as  man)'  hours  as  we  had  minutes  to 
study  a  composition  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  figures,  upon  a  ground  thirty  feet 
broad.  What  human  eye  is  capable  of  grasp- 
ing so  complicated  a  whole,  or  at  once  to 
enjoy  all  the  beauty  which  the  artist  has 
everywhere  lavished  upon  it  !  It  is,  however, 
to  be  lamented,  that  a  work  of  so  much  merit, 
which  if  exhibited  in  some  public  place,  would 
command  the  admiration  of  every  one,  should 
be  destined  merely  to  ornament  the  refectory 
of  a  few  monks.  The  church  of  the  monas- 
tery is  no  less  worthy  of  admiration,  being 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  city.  Towards 
evening  we  went  in  a  gondola  to  the  Guidecca, 
in  order  to  spend  the  j^leasant  hours  of  even- 
ing in  its  charming  garden.  Our  party,  which 
was  not  very  numerous,  soon  dispersed  in 
various  diredlions ;  and  Civitella,  who  had 
been  waiting  all  day  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  me  privately,  took  me  aside  into 
an  arbor. 

"You  are  a  friend  of  the  Prince,"  he  be- 
gan, "  from  whom  he  is  accustomed  to  keep  no 
secrets,  as  I  know  from  very  good  authority. 
As  I  entered  his  hotel  to-day,  I  met  a  man 
coming  out,  whose  occupation  is  well  known 
to  me,  and  when  I  entered  the  room,  the 
Prince's  brow  was  clouded." — I  wished  to 
interrupt  him — "You  cannot  deny  it,"  con- 
tinued he;  "I  knew  the  man,  I  looked  at  him 
well.  And  is  it  possible  that  the  Prince  should 
have  a  friend  in  Venice — a  friend  who  owes 
his  life  to  him,  and  yet  be  reduced  on  an 
emergency  to  make  use  of  such  creatures  ? 

"Tell  me  frankly.  Baron!  Is  the  Prince 
in  difficulties?  It  is  in  vain  you  strive  to 
conceal  it  from  me.  What !  you  refuse  to 
tell  me  !  I  can  easily  learn  from  one  who 
would  sell  any  secret  for  gold." 

"  My  good  Marquis — " 

"Pardon  me!  I  must  appear  intrusive,  in 
order  not  to  be  ungrateful.     To  the  Prince  I 
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am  indebted  for  life,  and,  what  is  still  more, 
for  a  reasonable  use  of  it.  Shall  I  stand  idly 
by,  and  see  him  take  steps  which,  besides 
being  inconvenient  to  him,  are  beneath  his 
dignity?  Shall  I  feel  it  in  my  power  to  assist 
him,  and  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  step  for- 
ward ?" 

"The  Prince,"  replied  I,  "is  not  in  diffi- 
culties. Some  remittances  which  we  expedted 
via  Trent  have  not  yet  arrived,  most  likely 
either  by  accident,  or  because  not  feeling  cer- 
tain whether  he  had  not  already  left  Venice, 
they  waited  for  a  communication  from  him. 
This  has  now  been  done,  and  until  their  ar- 
rival—" 

Civitella  shook  his  head.  "  Do  not  mistake 
my  motive,"  said  he;  "in  this  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  diminishing  the  extent  of 
my  obligations  towards  the  Prince,  which  all 
my  uncle's  wealth  would  be  insufficient  to 
cancel.  My  obje6l  is  simply  to  spare  him  a 
few  unpleasant  moments.  My  uncle  possesses 
a  large  fortune,  which  I  can  command  as 
freely  as  though  it  were  my  own.  A  fortunate 
circumstance  occurs,  which  enables  me  to 
avail  myself  of  the  only  means  by  which  I 
can  possibly  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  your 
master.  I  know,"  continued  he,  "how  much 
delicacy  the  Prince  possesses,  but  the  feeling 
is  mutual,  and  it  would  be  noble  on  his  part 
to  afford  me  this  slight  gratification,  were  it 
only  to  make  me  appear  to  feel  less  heavily 
the  load  of  obligation  under  which  I  labor." 

He  continued  to  urge  his  request,  until  I 
had  pledged  my  word  to  assist  him  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability.  I  knew  the  Prince's 
chara6ler,  and  had  but  small  hopes  of  success. 
The  Marquis  promised  to  agree  to  any  con- 
ditions the  Prince  might  impose,  but  added, 
that  it  would  deeply  wound  him  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  stranger. 

In  the  heat  of  our  conversation  we  had 
strayed  far  away  from  the  rest  of  our  com- 
pany, and  were  returning,  when  Z came 

to  meet  us. 

"I  am  in  search  of  the  Prince,"  he  cried  ; 
"is  he  not  with  you?" 

"We  were  just  going  to  him,"  was  our  re- 
ply. "We  thought  to  find  him  with  the  rest 
of  the  party." 

"The  company  is  altogether,  but  he  is 
nowhere  to  be  found,  I  cannot  imagine  how 
we  lost  sight  of  him." 

It  now  occurred  to  Civitella  that  he  might 
have  gone  to  look  at  the  adjoining  church, 
which  had  a  short  time  before  attra6led  his 


attention.  We  immediately  went  to  look  for 
him  there.  As  we  approached,  we  found 
Biondello  waiting  in  the  porch.  On  coming 
nearer,  we  saw  the  Prince  emerge  hastily  from 
a  side  door ;  his  countenance  was  flushed, 
and  he  looked  anxiously  round  for  Biondello, 
whom  he  called.  He  seemed  to  be  giving 
him  very  particular  instru6lions  for  the  execu- 
tion of  some  commission,  while  his  eyes  con- 
tinued constantly  fixed  on  the  church  door, 
which  had  remained  open.  Biondello  hastened 
into  the  church.  The  Prince,  without  per- 
ceiving us,  passed  through  the  crowd,  and 
went  back  to  his  party,  which  he  reached  be- 
fore us. 

We  resolved  to  sup  in  an  open  pavilion  of 
the  garden,  where  the  Marquis  had,  without 
our  knowledge,  arranged  a  little  concert, 
which  was  quite  first-rate.  There  was  a  young 
singer  in  particular,  whose  delicious  voice 
and  charming  figure  excited  general  admira- 
tion. Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  Prince ;  he  spoke  little, 
and  gave  confused  answers  to  our  questions ; 
his  eyes  were  anxiously  fixed  in  the  dire6lion 
whence  he  expe6led  Biondello ;  and  he  seemed 
much  agitated.  Civitella  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  church ;  he  was  unable  to  give 
any  description  of  it.  Some  beautiful  pic- 
tures, which  rendered  the  church  remarkable, 
were  spoken  of;  the  Prince  had  not  noticed 
them.  We  perceived  that  our  questions  an- 
noyed him,  and  therefore  discontinued  them. 
Hour  after  hour  rolled  on,  and  still  Biondello 
returned  not.  The  Prince  could  no  longer 
conceal  his  impatience ;  he  rose  from  the  table, 
and  paced  alone,  with  rapid  strides,  up  and 
down  a  retired  w^alk.  Nobody  could  imagine 
what  had  happened  to  him.  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  ask  him  the  reason  of  so  remarkable 
a  change  in  his  demeanor ;  I  have  for  some 
time  past  resigned  my  former  i)lace  in  his 
confidence.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  utmost 
impatience  that  I  awaited  the  return  of  Bion- 
dello to  explain  this  riddle  to  me. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  made  his 
appearance.  The  tidings  he  brought  did  not 
make  the  Prince  more  communicative.  He 
returned  in  an  ill-humor  to  the  company, 
the  gondola  was  ordered,  and  we  returned 
home. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  evening  I 
could  find  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
Biondello,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  retire 
to  my  pillow  with  my  curiosity  unsatisfied. 
The    Prince    had    dismissed   us    early,  but    a 
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thousand  reflections  flitted  across  my  brain, 
and  kept  me  awake.  For  a  long  time  I  could 
hear  him  pacing  up  and  down  his  room ;  at 
length  sleep  overcame  me.  Late  at  midnight 
I  was  awakened  by  a  voice,  and  I  felt  a  hand 
passed  across  my  face ;  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  saw  the  Prince  standing  at  my  bedside, 
with  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  He  told  me  he  was 
unable  to  sleep,  and  begged  me  to  keep  him 
company  through  the  night.  I  was  going  to 
dress  myself,  but  he  told  me  to  stay  where  I 
was,  and  seated  himself  at  my  bedside. 

"  Something  has  happened  to  me,  to-day," 
he  began,  "the  impression  of  which  will  never 
be  effaced  from  my  soul.     I  left  you,  as  you 

know,    to    see    the    church,    respedling 

which  Civitella  had  raised  my  curiosity,  and 
which  had  already  attradted  my  attention. 
As  neither  you  nor  he  were  at  hand,  I  walked 
the  short  distance  alone,  and  ordered  Bion- 
dello  to  wait  for  me  at  the  door.  The  church 
was  quite  empty ;  a  dim  and  solemn  light 
surrounded  me  as  I  entered,  from  the  blazing 
sultry  day  without.  I  stood  alone  in  the 
spacious  building,  throughout  which  there 
reigned  the  stillness  of  the  grave.  I  placed 
myself  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  gave 
myself  up  to  the  feelings  which  the  sight  was 
calculated  to  produce ;  by  degrees,  the  grand 
proportions  of  this  majestic  building  expanded 
to  my  gaze,  and  I  stood  wrapt  in  deep  and 
pleasing  contemplation.  Above  me,  the  eve- 
ning bell  was  tolling  ;  its  tones  died  softly 
away  in  the  aisles,  and  found  an  echo  in  my 
heart.  Some  altar-pieces  at  a  distance  at- 
tradled  ray  attention.  I  approached  to  look  at 
them ;  unconsciously  I  had  wandered  through 
one  side  of  the  church,  and  was  now  standing 
at  the  opposite  end.  Here,  a  few  steps  raised 
round  a  pillar,  led  into  a  little  chapel,  contain- 
ing several  small  altars,  with  statues  of  saints 
in  the  niches  above  them.  On  entering  the 
chapel  on  the  right,  I  heard  a  whispering, 
as  though  some  one  near  me  was  speaking  in  a 
low  voice.  I  turned  towards  the  spot  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  and  saw  before  me  a 
female  form.  No  !  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  beauty  of  this  form.  My  first  feeling  was 
one  of  awe,  which,  however,  soon  gave  place 
to  ravishing  surprise." 

"But  this  figure,  your  highness ?  Are  you 
certain  that  it  was  something  living,  something 
real,  and  not  perhaps  a  picture,  or  an  illusion 
of  your  fancy?" 

"  Hear  me  further.  It  was  a  lady.  Surely, 
till  that  moment,  I  have  never  seen  her  sex  in 


its  full  perfedlion  !  All  around  was  sombre  ; 
the  setting  sun  shone  through  a  single  window 
into  the  chapel,  and  its  rays  rested  upon  her 
figure.  With  inexpressible  grace,  half  kneel- 
ing, half  lying,  she  was  stretched  before  an 
altar ; — one  of  the  most  striking,  most  lovely, 
and  pi<5luresque  obje6ls  in  all  nature.  Her 
dress  was  of  black  moreen,  fitting  tightly  to 
her  slender  waist  and  beautifully-formed  arms, 
the  skirts  spreading  around  her,  like  a  Spanish 
robe  ;  her  long,  light-colored  hair  was  divided 
into  two  broad  plaits,  which,  apparently  from 
their  own  weight,  had  escaped  from  under  her 
veil,  and  flowed  in  charming  disorder  down 
her  back.  One  of  her  hands  grasped  the 
crucifix,  and  her  head  rested  gracefully  upon 
the  other.  But,  where  shall  I  find  words  to 
describe  to  you  the  angelic  beauty  of  her 
countenance,  in  which  the  charms  of  a  seraph 
seemed  displayed.  The  setting  sun  shone  full 
upon  her  face,  and  its  golden  beams  seemed 
to  surround  it,  as  with  a  glory.  Can  you  re- 
call to  your  mind  the  Madonna  of  our  Floren- 
tine painter? — She  was  here  personified,  even 
to  those  few  deviations  from  the  studied  cos- 
tume, which  so  powerfully,  so  irresistibly  at- 
tra<5led  me  in  the  pidture." 

With  regard  to  the  Madonna,  of  whom  the 
Prince  spoke,  the  case  is  this : — Shortly  after 
your  departure,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  Florentine  painter,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  Venice,  to  paint  an  altar-piece  for  some 
church,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recolle<5t. 
He  had  brought  with  him  three  paintings, 
which  had  been  intended  for  the  gallery  in 
the  Cornari  palace.  They  consisted  of  a  Ma- 
donna, a  Heloise,  and  a  Venus,  very  lightly 
apparelled.  All  three  were  of  great  beauty; 
and,  although  the  subje6ls  were  quite  different, 
they  were  so  intrinsically  equal,  that  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  determine  which  to  pre- 
fer. The  Prince  alone  did  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment.  As  soon  as  the  pi(5lures  were  placed 
before  him,  the  Madonna  absorbed  his  whole 
attention ;  in  the  two  others,  he  admired  the 
painter's  genius — but  in  this,  he  forgot  the 
artist  and  his  art,  his  whole  soul  being  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  the  work.  He 
was  quite  moved,  and  could  scarcely  tear  him- 
self away  from  it.  We  could  easily  see,  by 
the  artist's  countenance,  that  in  his  heart  he 
coincided  with  the  Prince's  judgment ;  he  ob- 
stinately refused  to  separate  the  pi6lures,  and 
demanded  1500  zechins  for  the  three.  The 
Prince  off'ered  him  half  that  sum  for  the  Ma- 
donna alone,  but  in  vain.     The  artist  insisted 
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on  his  first  demand,  and  who  knows  what 
might  have  been  the  resuh  if  a  ready  pur- 
chaser had  not  stepped  forward.  Two  hours 
afterwards  all  three  pi6lures  were  sold,  and 
we  never  saw  them  again.  It  was  this  Ma- 
donna which  now  recurred  to  the  Prince's 
mind. 

"I  stood,"  continued  he,  "gazing  at  her 
in  silent  admiration.  She  did  not  observe 
me  ;  my  arrival  did  not  disturb  her,  so  com- 
pletely was  she  absorbed  in  her  devotion. 
She  prayed  to  her  Deity,  and  I  prayed  to 
her — yes,  I  adored  her  ! — All  the  pictures  of 
saints,  all  the  altars  and  the  burning  tapers 
around  me,  had  failed  to  remind  me  of  what 
now  for  the  first  time  burst  upon  me,  that  I 
was  in  a  sacred  place.  Shall  I  confess  it  to 
you  ?  In  that  moment  I  believed  firmly  in 
Him,  whose  image  was  clasped  in  her  beauti- 
ful hand.  I  read  in  her  eyes  that  he  answered 
her  prayers.  Thanks  be  to  her  charming  de- 
votion, it  had  revealed  Him  to  me. — I  wan- 
dered with  her  through  all  the  paradise  of 
prayer. 

"  She  rose,  and  I  recolle6ted  myself.  I 
stepped  aside,  confused ;  but  the  noise  I  made 
in  moving  discovered  me.  I  thought  that  the 
unexpe6led  presence  of  a  man  might  alarm, 
that  my  boldness  would  offend  her ;  but 
neither  of  these  "feelings  were  expressed  in 
the  look  with  which  she  regarded  me.  Peace, 
benign  peace,  was  portrayed  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  a  cheerful  smile  played  upon  her 
lips.  She  was  descending  from  her  heaven — and 
I  was  the  first  happy  mortal  who  met  her  be- 
nevolent look.  Her  mind  was  still  wrapt  in 
her  concluding  prayer — she  had  not  yet  come 
in  conta6l  with  earth. 

"  I  now  heard  something  stir  in  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  chapel.  It  was  an  elderly  lady, 
who  rose  from  a  cushion  close  behind  me. 
Till  now  I  had  not  observed  her.  She  had 
been  distant  only  a  few  steps  from  me,  and 
must  have  seen  my  every  motion.  This  con- 
fused me.  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the  earth,  and 
both  the  ladies  passed  by  me." 

On  this  last  point  I  thought  myself  able  to 
console  the  Prince. 

"  Strange,"  continued  he,  after  a  long  si- 
lence, "that  there  should  be  something  which 
one  has  never  known — never  missed;  and  that 
yet,  on  a  sudden,  one  should  seem  to  live  and 
breathe  for  that  alone !  Can  one  single  mo- 
ment so  completely  metamorphose  a  human 
being  ?  It  would  now  be  as  impossible  for 
me  to   indulge  in    the  wishes,   or  enjoy   the 


pleasures  of  yesterday,  as  it  would  be  to  re- 
turn to  the  toys  of  my  childhood  ;  and  all  this 
since  I  have  seen  this  obje6l,  which  lives  and 
rules  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  my  soul.  It 
seems  to  say  that  I  can  love  nothing  else,  and 
that  nothing  else  in  this  world  can  produce  an 
impression  on  me." 

"But  consider,  gracious  Prince,"  said  I, 
"  the  excitable  mood  you  were  in,  when  this 
apparition  surprised  you,  and  how  all  the  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  inflame  your  imagina- 
tion. Quitting  the  dazzling  light  of  day,  and 
the  busy  throng  of  men,  you  were  suddenly 
surrounded  by  twilight  and  repose.  You  con- 
fess that  you  had  quite  given  yourself  up  to 
those  solemn  emotions  which  the  majesty  of 
the  place  was  calculated  to  awaken — the  con- 
templation of  fine  works  of  art  had  rendered 
you  more  susceptible  to  the  impressions  of 
beauty  in  any  form.  You  supposed  yourself 
alone — when  you  saw  a  maiden,  who,  I  will 
readily  allow,  may  have  been  very  beautiful, 
and  whose  charms  were  heightened  by  a  favor- 
able illumination  of  the  setting  sun,  a  grace- 
ful attitude,  and  an  expression  of  fervent  de- 
votion— what  is  more  natural  than  that  your 
vivid  fancy  should  look  upon  such  a  form  as 
something  supernaturally  perfe6l  ?' ' 

"  Can  the  imagination  give  what  it  never 
received?"  replied  he.  "  In  the  whole  range 
of  my  fancy,  there  is  nothing  which  I  can 
compare  with  that  image.  It  is  impressed  on 
my  mind  distin6lly  and  vividly  as  in  the  mo- 
ment when  I  beheld  it.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing but  that  pi6lure — but  you  might  offer  me 
whole  worlds  for  it  in  vain." 

"  My  gracious  Prince,  this  is  love." 

' '  Must  the  sensation  which  makes  me  happy 
necessarily  have  a  name  ?  Love  !  Do  not  de- 
grade ray  feeling  by  giving  it  a  name,  which 
is  so  often  misapplied  by  the  weak-minded. 
Who  ever  felt  before  what  I  do  now?  Such 
a  being  never  before  existed  ;  how  then  can 
the  name  be  admitted  before  the  emotion 
which  it  is  meant  to  express  ?  Mine  is  a 
novel  and  peculiar  feeling,  conne6led  only 
with  this  being,  and  capable  of  being  applied 
to  her  alone.  Love  !  From  love  I  am  se- 
cure !" 

"  You  sent  away  Biondello,  no  doubt,  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  these  strangers,  and  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  them?  What  news 
did  he  bring  you?" 

"Biondello  discovered  nothing;  or,  at 
least,  as  good  as  nothing.  An  aged,  re- 
spe6lably  dressed  man,  who  looked  more  like 
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a  citizen  than  a  servant,  came  to  condu6l 
them  to  their  gondola.  A  number  of  poor 
people  placed  themselves  in  a  row,  and  quitted 
her,  apparently  well  satisfied.  Biondello  said 
he  saw  one  of  her  hands,  which  was  orna- 
mented with  several  precious  stones.  She 
spoke  a  few  words,  which  Biondello  could 
not  comprehend,  to  her  companion  ;  he  says 
it  was  Greek.  As  she  had  some  distance  to 
walk  to  the  canal,  the  people  began  to  throng 
together,  attradled  by  the  strangeness  of  her 
appearance.  Nobody  knew  her — but  beauty 
seems  born  to  rule.  All  made  way  for  her, 
in  a  respe6tful  manner.  She  let  fall  a  black 
veil,  that  covered  half  of  her  person,  over  her 
face,  and  hastened  into  the  gondola.  Along 
the  whole  Guidecca,  Biondello  managed  to 
keep  the  boat  in  view,  but  the  crowd  pre- 
vented his  following  it  further." 

"  But  surely  he  took  notice  of  the  gondolier, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  recognize  him  again." 

"  He  has  undertaken  to  find  out  the  gon- 
dolier, but  he  is  not  one  of  those  with  whom 
he  associates.  The  mendicants,  whom  he 
questioned,  could  give  him  no  further  infor- 
mation than  that  the  Signora  had  come  to  the 
church  for  the  last  few  Saturdays,  and  had 
each  time  divided  a  gold  piece  among  them. 
It  was  a  Dutch  ducat,  which  Biondello 
changed  for  them,  and  brought  to  me." 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  she  is  a  Greek — 
most  likely  of  rank;  at  any  rate,  rich  and 
charitable.  That  is  as  much  as  we  dare  ven- 
ture to  conclude  at  present,  gracious  sir ; 
perhaps  too  much.  But  a  Greek  lady  in  a 
Catholic  church?" 

"Why  not?  She  may  have  changed  her 
religion.  But  there  is  certainly  some  mystery 
in  the  affair.  Why  should  she  go  only  once  a 
week  ?  Why  always  on  Saturday,  on  which 
day,  as  Biondello  tells  me,  the  church  is  gen- 
erally deserted.  Next  Saturday,  at  the  latest, 
must  decide  this  question.  Till  then,  dearest 
friend,  you  must  help  me  to  while  away  the 
hours.  But  it  is  in  vain.  They  will  go  their 
lingering  ])ace,  though  my  soul  is  burning 
with  expectation  !" 

"And  when  this  day  at  length  arrives — 
what  then,  gracious  Prince?  What  do  you 
purpose  doing  ?" 

"What  do  I  purpose  doing?  I  shall  see 
her.  I  will  discover  where  she  lives,  and  who 
she  is.  But  to  what  does  all  this  tend?  I 
hear  you  ask.  What  I  saw  made  me  happy  ; 
I  therefore  now  know  wherein  my  happiness 
consists  ! 


"And  our  departure  from  Venice,  which  is 
fixed  for  next  Monday?" 

"  How  could  1  know  that  Venice  still  con- 
tained such  a  treasure  for  me  ?  You  ask  me 
questions  of  my  past  life.  I  tell  you  that  from 
this  day  forward  I  will  begin  a  new  exist- 
ence." 

"I  thought  that  now  was  the  opportunity 
to  keep  my  word  to  the  Marquis.  I  explained 
to  the  Prince  that  a  protracted  stay  in  Venice 
was  altogether  incompatible  with  the  exhausted 
state  of  his  finances,  and  that,  if  he  extended 
his  sojourn  here  beyond  the  appointed  time, 
he  could  not  reckon  on  receiving  funds  from 
his  court.  On  this  occasion,  I  learned  what 
had  hitherto  been  a  secret  to  me,  namely, 
that  the  Prince  had,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  other  brothers,  received  from  his  sister, 

the  reigning of ,  considerable  loans, 

which  she  would  gladly  double,  if  his  court 
left  him  in  the  lurch.  This  sister,  who,  as 
you  know,  is  a  pious  enthusiast,  thinks  that 
the  large  savings  which  she  makes  at  a  very 
economical  court,  cannot  be  deposited  in 
better  hands  than  in  those  of  a  brother  whose 
wise  benevolence  she  well  knows,  and  whose 
character  she  warmly  honors.  I  have,  in- 
deed, known  for  some  time  that  a  very  close 
intercourse  has  been  kept  up  between  the  two, 
and  that  many  letters  have  been  exchanged  ; 
but,  as  the  Prince's  own  resources  have 
hitherto  always  been  sufficient  to  cover  his 
expenditure,  I  had  never  gues.sed  at  this 
hidden  channel.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  Prince  must  have  had  some  expenses 
which  have  been  and  still  are  unknown  to 
me;  but  if  I  can  judge  of  them  by  his  gen- 
eral character,  they  will  certainly  not  be  of 
such  a  description  as  to  tend  to  his  disgrace. 
And  yet  I  thought  I  understood  him  thor- 
oughly. After  this  disclosure,  I  of  course 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  known  to  him  the 
Marquis's  offer,  which,  to  my  no  small  sur- 
prise, he  immediately  accepted.  He  gave 
me  the  authority  to  transact  the  business  with 
the  Marquis  in  whatever  way  I  thought  most 
advisable,  and  then  immediately  to  settle  the 
account  with  the  usurer.  To  his  sister  he 
proposed  to  write  without  delay. 

It  was  morning  when  we  separated.  How- 
ever disagreeable  this  affair  is  to  me  for  more 
than  one  reason,  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  it 
seems  to  threaten  a  longer  residence  in  Venice. 
From  the  Prince's  passion,  I  rather  augur  good 
than  evil.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
method  of  withdrawing  him  from  his  meta- 
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physical  dreams  to  the  concerns  and  feelings 
of  real  life.  It  will  have  its  crisis,  and,  like 
an  illness  produced  by  artificial  means,  will 
eradicate  the  natural  disorder. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friend.  I  have  written 
down  these  incidents  immediately  upon  their 
occurrence.  The  post  starts  immediately ; 
you  will  receive  this  letter  on  the  same  day 
as  my  last. 


LETTER  VL 


Baron  von  F- 


To  Count  von  O- 


June  20th. 

This  Civitella  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
obligmg  personages  in  the  world.  The  Prince 
had  scarcely  left  me  the  other  day,  before  I 
received  a  note  from  the  Marquis,  enforcing 
his  former  offers  with  renewed  earnestness.  I 
instantly  forwarded  him,  in  the  Prince's  name, 
a  bond  for  6000  zechins ;  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  it  was  returned,  with  double  the  sum 
required,  in  notes  and  gold.  The  Prince  at 
length  assented  to  this  increase,  but  insisted 
that  the  bond,  which  was  drawn  only  for  six 
weeks,  should  be  accepted. 

The  whole  of  the  present  week  has  been 
consumed  in  inquiries  after  the  mysterious 
Greek.  Biondello  set  all  his  engines  to  work, 
but  until  now  in  vain.  He  certainly  dis- 
covered the  gondolier ;  but  from  him  he  could 
learn  nothing,  save  that  the  ladies  had  dis- 
embarked on  the  island  of  Murano,  where 
they  entered  two  sedan  chairs  which  were 
waiting  for  them.  He  supposed  them  to  be 
English  because  they  spoke  a  foreign  language, 
and  had  paid  him  in  gold.  He  did  not  even 
know  their  guide,  but  believed  him  to  be  a 
glass  manufecturer  from  Murano.  We  were 
now,  at  least,  certain  that  we  must  not  look 
for  her  in  the  Guidecca,  and  that  in  all  pro- 
bability she  lived  in  the  island  of  Murano ; 
but,  unluckily,  the  description  the  Prince  gave 
of  her  was  not  such  as  to  make  her  recogni- 
zable by  a  third  party.  The  passionate  in- 
terest with  which  he  had  regarded  her  had 
hindered  him  from  observing  her  minutely; 
for  all  the  minor  details,  which  other  people 
would  not  have  failed  to  notice,  had  escaped 
his  observation;  from  his  description,  one 
would  have  sooner  expe6led  to  find  her  proto- 
type in  the  works  of  Ariosto  or  Tasso  than  on 
a  Venetian  island.  Besides,  our  inquiries  had 
to  be  condu6led  with  the  utmost  caution,  in 
order  not  to  become  prejudicial  to  the  lady, 


or  to  excite  undue  attention.  As  Biondello 
was  the  only  man  besides  the  Prince  who  had 
seen  her,  even  through  her  veil,  and  could 
therefore  recognize  her,  he  strove  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  in  all  the  places  where  she 
was  likely  to  appear;  the  life  of  the  poor 
man,  during  the  whole  week,  was  on  a  con- 
tinual race  through  all  the  streets  of  Venice. 
In  the  Greek  church,  particularly,  every  in- 
quiry was  made,  but  always  with  the  same  ill 
success  ;  and  the  Prince,  whose  impatience  in- 
creased with  every  successive  failure,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  wait  till  Saturday,  with  what 
patience  he  might.  His  restlessness  was  ex- 
cessive. Nothing  interested  him,  nothing 
could  fix  his  attention.  He  was  in  constant 
feverish  excitement ;  he  fled  from  society,  but 
the  evil  increased  in  solitude.  He  had  never 
been  so  much  besieged  by  visitors  as  in  this 
week.  His  approaching  departure  had  been 
announced,  and  everybody  crowded  to  see 
him.  It  was  necessary  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  in  order  to  lull  their  suspi- 
cions, and  to  amuse  the  Prince  with  the  view 
of  diverting  his  mind  from  its  all  engrossing 
obje6l.  In  this  emergency  Civitella  hit  upon 
play;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
most  of  the  visitors,  proposed  that  the  stakes 
should  be  high.  He  hoped  by  awakening  in 
the  Prince  a  transient  liking  for  play,  from 
Avhich  it  would  afterwards  be  easy  to  wean 
him,  to  destroy  the  romantic  bent  of  his  pas- 
sion. "The  cards,"  said  Civitella,  "have 
saved  me  from  many  a  folly  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  commit,  and  repaired  many  which 
I  had  already  perpetrated.  At  the  faro  table 
I  have  often  recovered  my  tranquillity  of  mind, 
of  which  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  had  robbed 
me,  and  women  never  had  more  power  over 
me  than  when  I  had  not  money  enough   to 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  how 
far  Civitella  was  right  ;  but  the  remedy  we 
had  hit  upon  soon  began  to  be  worse  than  the 
disease  it  was  intended  to  cure.  The  Prince, 
who  could  only  make  the  game  at  all  inte- 
resting to  himself  by  staking  extremely  high, 
soon  overstepped  all  bounds.  He  was  quite 
out  of  his  element.  Everything  he  did  seemed 
to  be  done  in  a  passion  ;  all  his  a6lions  be- 
trayed the  uneasiness  of  his  mind.  You  know 
his  general  indifference  to  money  ;  he  seemed 
now  to  have  become  totally  insensible  to  its 
value.  Gold  flowed  through  his  hands  like 
water.  As  he  played  witliout  the  slightest 
caution  he  lost  almost  invariably.      He  lost 
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immense  sums,  for  he  staked  like  a  desperate 

gamester.      Dearest   O ,   with   an  aching 

heart  I  write  it,  in  four  days  he  had  lost  above 
12,000  zechins. 

Do  not  reproach  me.  I  blame  myself  suf- 
ficiently. But  how  could  I  prevent  it  ?  Could 
I  do  more  than  warn  him  ?  I  did  all  that  was 
in  my  power,  and  cannot  find  myself  guilty. 
Civitella,  too,  lost  not  a  little  ;  I  won  about 
600  zechins.  The  unprecedented  ill  luck  of 
the  Prince  excited  general  attention,  and, 
therefore,  he  would  not  leave  off  playing. 
Civitella,  who  is  always  ready  to  oblige  him, 
immediately  advanced  him  the  required  sum. 
The  deficit  is  made  up,  but  the  Prince  owes 
the  Marquis  24,000  zechins.  Oh!  how  I  long 
for  the  savings  of  his  pious  sister  !  Are  all 
sovereigns  so,  my  dear  friend  ?  The  Prince 
behaves  as  though  he  had  done  the  Marquis  a 
great  honor,  and  he,  at  any  rate,  plays  his 
part  well. 

Civitella  sought  to  quiet  me  by  saying,  that 
this  recklessness,  this  extraordinary  ill  luck, 
would  be  most  effe6lual  in  bringing  the  Prince 
to  his  senses.  The  money,  he  said,  was  of  no 
consequence.  He  himself  would  not  feel  the 
loss  in  the  least,  and  would  be  happy  to  serve 
the  Prince  at  any  moment  with  three  times 
the  amount.  The  Cardinal  also  assured  me 
that  his  nephew's  intentions  were  honest,  and 
that  he  should  be  ready  to  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing them  out. 

The  most  unfortunate  thing  was,  that  these 
tremendous  sacrifices  did  not  even  effe6t  their 
obje6l.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
Prince  would  at  least  feel  some  interest  in  his 
play.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  His 
thoughts  were  wandering  far  away,  and  the 
passion  which  we  wished  to  stifle,  by  his  ill 
luck  in  play,  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  only 
to  gather  strength.  When,  for  instance,  a 
decisive  stroke  was  about  to  be  played,  and 
every  one's  eyes  were  fixed  full  of  expeftation 
on  the  board,  his  were  searching  for  Bion- 
dello,  in  order  to  catch  the  news  he  might 
have  brought  him,  from  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  Biondello  brought  no  tidings, 
and  his  master's  losses  continued. 

The  gains,  however,  fell  into  the  needy 
hands.  A  few  "your  Excellencies,''''  whom 
scandal  reports  to  be  in  the  habit  of  carrying 
home  their  frugal  dinner  from  the  market  in 
their  senatorial  caps,  entered  our  house  as 
beggars,  and  left  it  with  well-lined  purses. 
Civitella  pointed  them  out  to  me.  "Look," 
said  he,   "how  many  poor  devils  make  their 


fortunes  by  one  great  man  taking  a  whim  into 
his  head  !  This  is  what  I  like  to  see.  It  is 
princely  and  royal.  A  great  man  must,  even 
by  his  failings,  make  some  one  happy,  like  a 
river,  which,  by  its  overflowing,  fertilizes  the 
neighboring  fields." 

Civitella  has  a  noble  and  generous  way  of 
thinking,  but  —  the  Prince  owes  him  24,000 
zechins ! 

At  length  the  long-wished  for  Saturday  ar- 
rived,  and   my  master  insisted   upon   going, 

directly  after  dinner,  to  the church.     He 

stationed  himself  in  the  chapel  where  he  had 
first  seen  the  unknown,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  be  immediately  observed.  Biondello 
had  orders  to  keep  watch  at  the  church  door, 
and  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  at- 
tendant of  the  ladies.  I  had  taken  upon  my- 
self to  enter,  like  a  chance  passenger,  into 
the  same  gondola  with  them  on  their  return, 
in  order  to  follow  their  track,  if  the  other 
schemes  should  fail.  At  the  spot  where  the 
gondolier  said  he  had  landed  them  the  last 
time,  two  sedans  were  stationed ;  the  Cham- 
berlain Z was  ordered  to  follow  in  a  sepa- 
rate gondola,  in  order  to  trace  the  retreat  of 
the  unknown,  if  all  else  should  fail.  The 
Prince  wished  to  give  himself  wholly  up  to 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and,  if  possible, 
try  to  make  her  acquaintance  in  the  church. 
Civitella  was  to  keep  out  of  the  way  altogether, 
as  his  reputation  among  the  women  of  Venice 
was  so  bad  that  his  presence  could  not  have 
failed  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  lady. 
You  see,  dear  Count,  it  was  not  through  any 
want  of  precaution  on  our  part  that  the  fair 
unknown  escaped  us. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  there  offered  up  in 
any  church  such  ardent  prayers  for  success, 
and  never  were  hopes  so  cruelly  disappointed. 
The  Prince  waited  till  after  sunset,  starting  in 
expedlation  at  every  sound  which  approached 
the  chapel,  and  at  every  creaking  of  the  church 
door.  Seven  full  hours  passed,  and  no  Greek 
lady  !  I  need  not  describe  his  state  of  mind. 
You  know  what  hope  deferred  is — hope  which 
one  has  nourished  unceasingly  for  seven  days 
and  seven  nights. 


LETTER  Vn. 
Baron  von  F to  Count  von  O- 


July. 


The  mysterious  unknown  of  the  Prince  re- 
minded Marquis  Civitella  of  a  romantic  inci- 
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dent,  which  happened  to  himself  a  short  time 
since,  and,  to  divert  the  Prince,  he  offered  to 
relate  it.  I  will  give  it  you  in  his  own  words; 
but  the  lively  spirit  which  he  mfuses  into  all  he 
tells  will  be  lost  in  my  narration. 

(Here  follows  the  subjoined  fragment,  which 
appeared  in  the  eighth  part  of  the  Thalia,  and 
was  originally  intended  for  the  second  volume 
of  the  Ghost-Seer.  It  found  a  place  here,  after 
Schiller  had  given  up  the  idea  of  completing  the 
Ghost-Seer). 

"In  the  spring  of  last  year,"  began  Civi- 
tella,  "  I  had  the  misfortune  to  embroil  my- 
self with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  gentleman 
who,  in  his  70th  year,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  wishing  to  marry  a  Roman  girl  of 
eighteen.  His  vengeance  pursued  me,  and 
my  friends  advised  me  to  secure  my  safety  by 
a  timely  flight,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
until  the  hand  of  nature,  or  an  adjustment  of 
differences,  had  secured  me  from  the  wrath  of 
this  formidable  enemy.  As  I  felt  it  too  severe 
a  punishment  to  quit  Venice  altogether,  I  took 
up  my  abode  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town, 
where  I  lived  in  a  lonely  house,  under  a 
feigned  name,  keeping  myself  concealed  by 
day,  and  devoting  the  night  to  the  society  of 
my  friends,  and  to  pleasure. 

"  My  windows  looked  upon  a  garden,  the 
west  side  of  which  was  bounded  by  the  walls 
of  a  convent,  while  towards  the  east  it  jutted 
out  into  the  Laguna,  in  the  form  of  a  little 
peninsula.  The  garden  was  charmingly  situ- 
ated, but  little  frequented.  It  was  my  custom 
every  morning,  after  my  friends  had  left  me, 
to  spend  a  few  moments  at  the  window  before 
retiring  to  rest,  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the 
Adriatic,  and  then  to  bid  him  good  night. 
If  you,  my  dear  Prince,  have  not  yet  enjoyed 
this  pleasure,  I  recommend  exadlly  this  sta- 
tion, the  most  eligible  one,  perhaps,  in  all 
Venice,  to  enjoy  so  splendid  a  prospe6l  in 
perfe6lion.  A  purple  twilight  hangs  over  the 
deep,  and  a  golden  mist  on  the  Laguna  an- 
nounces the  sun's  approach.  The  heavens 
and  the  sea  are  wrapped  in  expectant  silence. 
In  two  seconds  the  orb  of  day  appears  casting 
a  flood  of  fiery  light  on  the  waves.  It  is  an 
enchanting  sight  ! 

"  One  morning,  when  I  was,  according  to 
custom,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  this  prospe6l, 
I  suddenly  discovered  that  I  was  not  the  only 
spe6lator  of  the  scene.  I  fancied  I  heard 
voices  in  the  garden,  and  turning  to  the 
quarter  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  I  per- 
ceived a  gondola  steering  for  the  land.     In  a 


few  moments  I  saw  figures  walking  at  a  slow 
pace  up  the  avenue.  They  were  a  man  and  a 
woman,  accompanied  by  a  little  negro.  The 
female  was  clothed  in  white,  and  had  a  bril- 
liant on  her  finger ;  it  was  not  light  enough  to 
perceive  more. 

"  My  curiosity  was  raised.  Doubtless  a 
rendezvous  of  a  pair  of  lovers — but  in  such 
a  place,  and  at  so  unusual  an  hour !  It  was 
scarcely  three  o'clock,  and  everything  was  still 
veiled  in  dusky  twilight.  The  incident  seemed 
to  me  novel,  and  proper  for  a  romance,  and  I 
waited  to  see  the  end. 

"  I  soon  lost  sight  of  them  among  the  foliage 
of  the  garden,  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
they  again  emerged  to  view.  Meanwhile  a 
delightful  song  was  heard.  It  proceeded  from 
the  gondolier,  who  was  in  this  manner  short- 
ening the  time,  and  was  answered  by  a  com- 
rade a  short  way  off.  They  sang  stanzas  from 
Tasso ;  time  and  place  were  in  unison,  and 
the  melody  sounded  sweetly  in  the  profound 
silence  around. 

"  Day  in  the  mean  time  had  dawned,  and 
objedfs  were  discerned  more  plainly.  I  sought 
my  people,  whom  I  found  walking  hand-in- 
hand  up  a  broad  walk,  often  standing  still,  but 
always  with  their  back  turned  towards  me,  and 
proceeding  further  from  my  residence.  Their 
noble,  easy  carriage,  convinced  me  at  once 
that  they  were  people  of  rank,  and  the  splendid 
figure  of  the  lady  made  me  augur  as  much  of 
her  beauty.  They  appeared  to  converse  little ; 
the  lady,  however,  more  than  her  companion. 
In  the  spe6lacle  of  the  rising  sun,  which  now 
burst  out  in  all  its  splendor,  they  seemed  to 
take  not  the  slightest  interest. 

"  While  I  was  employed  in  adjusting  my 
glass,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  view  as 
closely  as  possible,  they  suddenly  disappeared 
down  a  side  path,  and  some  time  elapsed  be- 
fore I  regained  sight  of  them.  The  sun  had 
now  fully  risen  ;  they  were  approaching  straight 
towards  me,  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  where  I 
stood.  What  a  heavenly  form  did  I  behold  ! 
Was  it  illusion,  or  the  magic  effe6l  of  the 
beautiful  light  ?  I  thought  I  beheld  a  super- 
natural being,  for  my  eyes  quailed  before  the 
angelic  brightness  of  her  look. — So  much  love- 
liness, combined  with  so  much  dignity ! — so 
much  mind,  and  so  much  blooming  youth  ! 
It  is  in  vain  I  attempt  to  describe  it.  I  had 
never  seen  true  beauty  till  that  moment. 

"  In  the  heat  of  conversation  they  lingered 
near  me,  and  I  had  full  opportunity  to  con- 
template her.     Scarcely,  however,  had  I  cast 
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my  eyes  upon  her  companion,  but  even  her 
beauty  was  not  powerful  enough  to  fix  my 
attention.  He  appeared  to  be  a  man  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  rather  slight,  and  of  a  tall, 
noble  figure.  Never  have  I  beheld  so  much 
mind,  so  much  noble  expression  in  a  human 
countenance.  Though  perfe6lly  secured  from 
observation,  I  was  unable  to  meet  the  lightning 
glance  that  shot  from  beneath  his  dark  eye- 
brows. There  was  a  moving  expression  of 
sorrow  about  his  eyes,  but  an  expression  of 
benevolence  about  the  mouth  which  relieved 
the  settled  gravity  spread  over  his  whole  coun- 
tenance. A  certain  cast  of  features,  not  quite 
European,  together  with  his  dress,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  chosen  with  inimitable 
good  taste  from  the  most  varied  costumes, 
gave  him  a  peculiar  air,  which  not  a  little 
heightened  the  impression  produced  by  his 
appearance.  A  degree  of  wildness  in  his 
looks  warranted  the  supposition  that  he  was 
an  enthusiast,  but  his  deportment  and  carriage 
showed  that  his  chara6ler  had  been  formed  by 
mixing  in  society." 

Z ,   who    )0u    know  must    always  give 

utterance  to  what  he  thinks,  could  contain 
himself  no  longer.  "  Our  Armenian  !"  cried 
he.     "  Our  very  Armenian,  and  nobody  else." 

"What  Armenian,  if  one  may  ask?"  in- 
quired Civitella. 

"  Has  no  one  told  you  of  the  farce?"  re- 
plied the  Prince.  "  But  no  interruption  !  I 
begin  to  feel  interested  in  }our  hero.  Pray 
continue  your  narrative." 

"  There  was  something  inexplicable  in  his 
whole  demeanor,"  continued  Civitella.  "His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  companion  with  an 
expression  of  anxiety  and  passion,  but  the 
moment  the}'  met  hers,  he  looked  down 
abashed.  '  Is  the  man  beside  himself  ?'  thought 
I.  I  could  stand  for  ages  and  gaze  at  nothing 
else  but  her. 

"  The  foliage  again  concealed  them  from 
my  sight.  Long,  long  did  I  look  for  their 
re-appearance,  but  in  vain.  At  length  I 
caught  sight  of  them  from  another  window. 

"  They  were  standing  before  the  basin  of 
a  fountain,  at  some  distance  apart,  and  both 
wrapped  in  deep^lence.  They  had.  probably, 
remained  some  time  in  the  same  position.  Her 
clear  and  intelligent  eyes  were  resting  inquir- 
ingly on  his,  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  im- 
bibe every  thought  from  him  as  it  revealed 
itself  in  his  countenance.  He,  as  if  he 
wanted  courage  to  look  diredly  into  her  face, 
furtively  sought   its  refledion   in   the  watery 


mirror  before  him,  or  gazed  steadfastly  at  the 
dolphin  which  bore  the  water  to  the  basin. 
Who  knows  how  long  this  silent  scene  might 
have  continued  could  the  lady  have  endured 
it?  With  the  most  bewitching  grace,  the 
lovely  girl  advanced  towards  him,  and  passing 
her  arm  round  his  neck,  raised  his  hand  to  her 
lips.  Calmly  and  unmoved  the  strange  being 
suffered  her  caresses,  but  did  not  return  them. 

"This  scene  moved  me  strangely.  It  was 
the  man  tliat  chiefly  excited  my  sympathy  and 
interest.  Some  violent  emotion  seemed  to 
struggle  in  his  breast ;  it  was  as  if  some  irre- 
sistible force  drew  him  towards  her,  while 
an  unseen  arm  held  him  back.  Silent,  but 
agonizing,  was  the  struggle,  and  beautiful  the 
temptation.  'No,'  I  thought,  'he  attempts 
too  much ;  he  will,  he  must  yield.' 

"At  his  silent  intimation  the  young  negro 
disappeared.  I  now  expected  some  touching 
scene — a  prayer  on  bended  knees,  and  a  re- 
conciliation sealed  with  glowing  kisses.  But 
no !  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  The  in- 
comprehensible being  took  from  his  pocket- 
book  a  sealed  packet,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  lady.  Sadness  overcast  her  face 
as  she  looked  at  it,  and  a  tear  bedewed  her 
eye. 

"  After  a  short  silence  they  separated.  At 
this  moment  an  elderly  lady  advanced  from 
one  of  the  side  walks,  who  had  remained  at 
a  distance,  and  whom  I  now  first  discovered. 
She  and  the  fair  girl  slowly  advanced  along 
the  path,  and,  while  they  were  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  the  stranger  took  the 
opportunity  of  remaining  behind.  With  his 
eyes  turned  towards  her  he  stood  irresolute,  at 
one  instant  making  a  rapid  step  forward,  and 
in  the  next  retreating.  In  another  moment, 
he  had  disappeared  in  the  copse. 

"The  women  at  length  look  around,  seem 
uneasy  at  not  finding  him,  and  pause  as  if  to 
await  his  coming.  He  comes  not !  Anxious 
glances  are  cast  around,  and  steps  are  re- 
doubled. My  eyes  aid  in  searching  through 
the  garden  ;  he  comes  not,  he  is  nowhere  to 
j  be  seen. 

"Suddenly  I  hear  a  plash  in  the  canal,  and 
see  a  gondola  moving  from  the  shore.  It  is 
he,  and  I  scarcely  can  refrain  from  calling  to 
him.  Now  the  whole  thing  is  clear — it  was  a 
parting. 

"She  appears  to  have  a  presentiment  of 
what  has  happened.  With  a  speed  that  her 
companion  cannot  use,  she  hastens  to  the  shore. 
Too  late !     Quick  as  the  arrow  in  its  flight. 
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the  gondola  bounds  forward,  and  soon  nothing 
is  visible  but  a  white  handkerchief  fluttering 
in  the  air  from  afar.  Soon  after  this,  I  saw 
the  fair  incognita  2.wdi  her  companion  cross  the 
water. 

' '  When  I  awoke  from  a  short  sleep  I  could 
not  help  smiling  at  my  delusion.  My  fancy 
had  incorporated  these  events  in  my  dreams, 
until  truth  itself  seemed  a  dream.  A  maiden, 
fair  as  a  houri,  wandering  beneath  my  windows 
at  break  of  day  with  her  lover — and  a  lover 
who  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  better  use 
of  such  an  hour  !  Surely  these  supplied  mate- 
rials for  the  composition  of  a  picture  which 
might  well  occupy  the  fancy  of  a  dreamer  ! 
But  the  dream   had  been  too  lovely  for  me 


not  to  desire  its  renewal  again  and  again ; 
nay,  even  the  garden  had  become  more 
charming  in  my  sight  since  my  imagination 
had  peopled  it  with  such  attra6tive  forms. 
Several  cheerless  days  that  succeeded  this 
eventful  morning  drove  me  from  the  window, 
but  the  first  fine  evening  involuntarily  drew 
me  back  to  my  post  of  observation.  Judge 
of  my  surprise,  when,  after  a  short  search,  I 
caught  sight  of  the  white  dress  of  my  incog- 
nita !  Yes,  it  was  she  herself.  I  had  not 
dreamed  ! 

"Her  former  companion  was  with  her,  and 
led  by  the  hand  a  little  boy;  but  the  fair  girl 
herself  walked  apart,  and  seemed  absorbed  in 
thought.    All  spots  were  visited  that  had  been 
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rendered  memorable  by  the  presence  of  her 
friend.  She  paused  for  a  long  time  before 
the  basin,  and  her  fixed  gaze  seemed  to  seek 
on  its  crystal  mirror  the  refle6lion  of  one  be- 
loved form. 

"Although  her  noble  beauty  had  attracted 
me  when  I  first  saw  her,  the  impression  pro- 
duced was  even  stronger  on  this  occasion  ; 
although,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  more 
conducive  to  gentler  emotions.  I  had  now 
ample  opportunity  of  considering  this  divine 
form ;  the  surprise  of  the  first  impression 
gradually  gave  place  to  softer  feelings.  The 
glory  that  seemed  to  invest  her  had  departed, 
and  I  saw  before  me  the  loveliest  of  women, 
and  felt  my  senses  inflamed.  In  a  moment 
the  resolution  was  formed  that  she  must  be 
mine. 

"While  I  was  deliberating  whether  I  should 
descend  and  approach  her,  or  whether,  before 
I  ventured  on  such  a  step,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  obtain  information  regarding  her,  a 
door  opened  in  the  convent  wall,  through 
which  there  advanced  a  Carmelite  monk.  The 
sound  of  his  approach  roused  the  lady,  and  I 
saw  her  advance  with  hurried  steps  towards 
him.  He  drew  from  his  bosom  a  paper, 
which  she  eagerly  grasped,  while  a  vivid  color 
instantaneously  suffused  her  countenance. 

"At  this  moment  I  was  called  from  the 
window  by  the  arrival  of  my  usual  evening 
visitor.  I  carefully  avoided  approaching  the 
spot  again,  as  I  had  no  desire  to  share  my 
conquest  with  another.  For  a  whole  hour  I 
was  obliged  to  endure  this  painful  constraint 
before  I  could  succeed  in  freeing  myself  from 
my  importunate  guest,  and  when  I  hastened  to 
the  window  all  had  disappeared. 

"The  garden  was  empty  when  I  entered  it; 
no  vessel  of  any  kind  was  visible  in  the  canal ; 
no  trace  of  people  on  any  side  ;  I  neither 
knew  whence  she  had  come,  or  whither  she 
had  gone.  While  I  was  looking  round  me  in 
all  direcftions,  I  observed  something  white 
upon  the  ground.  On  drawing  near,  I  found 
it  was  a  piece  of  paper  folded  in  the  shape  of 
a  note.  What  could  it  be  but  the  letter 
which  the  Carmelite  had  brought?  'Happy 
discovery!'  I  exclaimed  ;  'this  will  reveal  the 
whole  secret,  and  make  me  master  of  her 
fate.' 

"The  letter  was  sealed  with  a  sphinx — had 
no  superscription,  and  was  written  in  ciphers; 
this,  however,  did  not  discourage  me,  for  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  writing. 
I  copied  it  hastily,  as  there  was  every  reason 


to  expedl  that  she  would  soon  miss  it  and  re- 
turn in  search  of  it.  If  she  should  not  find 
it,  she  would  regard  its  loss  as  an  evidence 
that  the  garden  was  resorted  to  by  different 
persons,  and  such  a  discovery  might  easily 
deter  her  from  visiting  it  again.  And  what 
worse  fortune  could  attend  my  hopes? 

"That  which  I  had  conjectured  adtually 
took  place,  and  I  had  scarcely  ended  my  copy 
when  she  re-appeared  with  her  former  com- 
panion, anxiously  intent  on  the  search.  I 
attached  the  note  to  a  tile  which  I  had  de- 
tached from  the  roof,  and  dropped  it  at  a  spot 
which  she  would  pass.  Her  gracefully  ex- 
pressed joy  at  finding  it  rewarded  me  for  my 
generosity.  She  examined  it  in  every  part 
with  keen  searching  glances,  as  if  she  were 
seeking  to  detect  the  unhallowed  hand  that 
might  have  touched  it ;  but  the  contented 
look  with  which  she  hid  it  in  her  bosom 
showed  that  she  was  free  from  all  suspicion. 
She  went,  and  the  parting  glance  she  threw 
on  the  garden  seemed  expressive  of  gratitude 
to  the  guardian  deities  of  the  spot,  who  had 
so  faithfully  watched  over  the  secret  of  her 
heart. 

"  I  now  hastened  to  decipher  the  letter. 
After  trying  several  languages,  I  at  length  suc- 
ceeded by  the  use  of  English.  Its  contents 
were  so  remarkable  that  my  memory  still  re- 
tains a  perfe6l  recollection  of  them " 

I  am  interrupted,  and  must  give  you  the 
conclusion  on  a  future  occasion. 


LETTER  VIII. 


Baron  von  F- 


To  Count  von  O- 


August. 

In  truth,  my  dearest  friend,  you  do  the 
good  Biondello  injustice.  The  suspicion  you 
entertain  against  him  is  unfounded,  and,  while 
I  allow  you  full  liberty  to  condemn  all  Italians 
generally,  I  must  maintain  that  this  one  at 
least  is  an  honest  man. 

You  think  it  singular  that  a  person  of  such 
brilliant  endowments  and  such  exemplary 
condu6t  should  debase  himself  to  enter  the 
service  of  another  if  he  were  not  aCtuated 
by  secret  motives,  and  these,  you  further  con- 
clude, must  necessarily  be  of  a  suspicious 
character.  But  where  is  the  novelty  of  a 
man  of  talent  and  of  merit  endeavoring  to 
win  favor  with  a  Prince  who  has  the  power  of 
establishing  his  fortune?     Is  there  anything 
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derogatory  in  serving  the  Prince  ?  and  has  not 
Biondello  clearly  shown  that  his  devotion  is 
purely  personal  by  confessing  that  he  earnestly 
desired  to  make  a  certain  request  of  the 
Prince?  The  whole  mystery  will,  therefore, 
no  doubt  be  revealed  when  he  acquaints  him 
with  his  wishes.  He  may  certainly  be  a6luated 
by  secret  motives,  but  why  may  these  not  be 
innocent  in  their  nature? 

You  think  it  strange  that  this  Biondello 
should  have  kept  all  his  great  talents  con- 
cealed, and  in  no  way  have  attra(fted  atten- 
tion during  the  early  months  of  our  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  when  you  were  still  with  us. 
This  I  grant ;  but  what  opportunity  had  he 
then  of  distinguishing  himself?  The  Prince 
had  not  yet  called  his  powers  into  requisition, 
and  chance,  therefore,  could  alone  aid  us  in 
discovering  his  talents. 

He  very  recently  gave  a  proof  of  his  devo- 
tion and  honesty  of  purpose,  which  must  at 
once  annihilate  all  your  doubts.  The  Prince 
was  watched ;  measures  were  being  taken  to 
gain  information  regarding  his  mode  of  life, 
associates  and  general  habits.  I  know  not 
with  whom  this  inquisitiveness  originated. 
Let  me  beg  your  attention,  however,  to  what 
I  am  about  to  relate : 

There  is  a  house  in  St.  George's  which 
Biondello  is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  He 
probably  finds  some  peculiar  attractions  there, 
but  of  this  I  know  nothing.  It  happened,  a 
few  days  ago,  that  he  there  met  assembled 
together  a  party  of  civil  and  military  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  Government,  old  acquaint- 
ances and  jovial  comrades  of  his  own.  Sur- 
prise and  pleasure  were  expressed  on  all  sides 
at  this  meeting.  Their  former  good  fellow- 
ship was  re-established ;  and  after  each  in 
turn  had  related  his  own  history  up  to  the 
present  time,  Biondello  was  called  upon  to 
give  an  account  of  his  life :  this  he  did  in  a 
few  words.  He  was  congratulated  on  his  new 
position ;  his  companions  had  heard  accounts 
of  the  splendid   footing  on  which  the  Prince 

of 's  establishment  was  maintained  ;    of 

his  liberality,  especially  to  persons  who  showed 
discretion    in    keeping   secrets;    the   Prince's 

connection  with  the  Cardinal  A i  was  well 

known,  he  was  said  to  be  addicted  to  play, 
etc.  Biondello's  surprise  at  this  is  observed, 
and  jokes  are  passed  upon  the  mystery  which 
he  tries  to  keep  up,  although  it  is  well  known 

that  he  is  the  emissary  of  the  Prince  of . 

The  two  lawyers  of  the  party  4nake  him  sit 
down    between    them ;   "their   glasses   are    re- 


peatedly emptied,  he  is  urged  to  drink,  but 
excuses  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  inability 
to  bear  wine;  at  last,  however,  he  yields  to 
their  wishes,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better 
pretend  intoxication. 

"Yes!"  cried  one  of  the  lawyers,  "Bion- 
dello understands  his  business,  but  he  has  not 
yet  learned  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade ;  he  is 
but  a  novice." 

"What  have  I  still  to  learn  ?"  asked  Bion- 
dello. 

"You  understand  the  art  of  keeping  a  se- 
cret," remarked  the  other;  "but  you  have 
still  to  learn  that  of  parting  with  it  to  ad- 
vantage." 

"Am  I  likely  to  find  a  purchaser  for  any 
that  I  may  have  to  dispose  of?"  asked  Bion- 
dello. 

On  this  the  other  guests  withdrew  from  the 
apartment,  and  left  him  alone  with  his  two 
neighbors,  who  continued  the  conversation  in 
the  same  strain.  The  substance  of  the  whole 
was,  however,  briefly  as  follows:  Biondello 
was  to  procure  them  certain  information  re- 
garding the  intercourse  of  the  Prince  with  the 
Cardinal  and  his  nephew,  acquaint  them  with 
the  sources  from  whence  the  Prince  derived 
his  money,  and  to  intercept  all  letters  written 

to  Count  O .     Biondello  put  them  off  to 

a  future  occasion,  but  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempts  to  draw  from  them  the  name  of 
the  person  by  whom  they  were  employed. 
From  the  splendid  nature  of  the  proposals 
made  to  him,  it  was  evident,  however,  that 
they  emanated  from  some  influential  and  ex- 
tremely wealthy  party. 

Last  night  he  related  the  whole  occurrence 
to  the  Prince,  whose  first  impulse  was  without 
further  ceremony  to  secure  the  manoeuverers 
at  once,  but  to  this  Biondello  strongly  ob- 
jected. He  urged  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  set  them  at  liberty  again,  and  that,  in  this 
case,  he  should  endanger  not  only  his  credit 
among  this  class  of  men,  but  even  his  life. 
All  these  men  were  connected  together,  and 
bound  by  one  common  interest,  each  one 
making  the  cause  of  the  others  his  own ;  in 
faCt,  he  would  rather  make  enemies  of  the 
Senate  of  Venice  than  be  regarded  by  these 
men  as  a  traitor — and,  besides,  he  could  no 
longer  be  useful  to  the  Prince  if  he  lost  the 
confidence  of  this  class  of  people. 

We  have  pondered  and  conjeCtured  much 
as  to  the  source  of  all  this.  Who  is  there  in 
Venice  that  can  care  to  know  what  money 
my  master  receives  or  pays  out,  what  passes 
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between   Cardinal  A i   and    nimself,  and 

what  I  write  to  you  ?  Can  it  be  some  scheme 
of  the  Prince  of  — d — ,  or  is  the  Armenian 
again  on  the  alert  ? 


LETTER  IX. 


Baron  von  F- 


To  Count  von  O- 


August. 

The  Prince  is  revelling  in  love  and  bliss. 
He  has  recovered  his  fair  Greek.  I  must  re- 
late to  you  how  this  happened. 

A  traveller,  who  had  crossed  from  Chiozza, 
gave  the  Prince  so  animated  an  account  of 
the  beauty  of  this  place,  which  is  charmingly 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  that  he 
became  very  anxious  to  see  it.  Yesterday  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  excursion  ;  and,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  restraint  and  display,  no  one  was 

to   accompany   him   but    Z and  myself, 

together  with  Biondello,  as  my  master  wished 
to  remain  unknown.  We  found  a  vessel  ready 
to  start,  and  engaged  our  passage  at  once. 
The  company  was  very  mixed  but  not  nume- 
rous, and  the  passage  was  made  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  circumstance  worthy  of 
notice. 

Chiozza  is  built  like  Venice,  on  a  foundation 
of  wooden  piles,  and  is  said  to  contain  about 
forty  thousand  inhabitants.  There  are  but 
few  of  the  higher  classes  resident  there,  but 
one  meets  sailors  and  fishermen  at  every  step. 
Whoever  appears  in  a  peruke,  or  a  cloak, 
is  regarded  as  an  aristocrat — a  rich  man  ;  the 
cap  and  overcoat  are  here  the  insignia  of  the 
poor.  The  situation  is  certainly  very  lovely, 
but  it  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Venice. 

We  did  not  remain  long,  for  the  captain, 
who  had  more  passengers  for  the  return 
voyage,  was  obliged  to  be  in  Venice  at  an 
early  hour,  and  there  was  nothing  at  Chiozza 
to  make  the  Prince  desirous  of  remaining. 
All  the  passengers  were  on  board  when  we 
reached  the  vessel.  As  we  had  found  it  so 
difficult  to  place  ourselves  on  a  social  footing 
with  the  company  on  the  outward  passage, 
we  determined  on  this  occasion  to  secure  a 
cabin  to  ourselves.  The  Prince  inquired  who 
the  new  comers  were,  and  was  informed  that 
they  were  a  Dominican  and  some  ladies,  who 
were  returning  to  Venice.  My  master  evinc- 
ing no  curiosity  to  see  them,  we  immediately 
betook  ourselves  to  our  cabin. 

The  Greek  was  the  subje6t  of  our  conversa- 


tion throughout  the  whole  passage,  as  she  had 
been  during  our  former  transit.  The  Prince 
dwelt  with  ardor  on  her  appearance  in  the 
church ;  and  whilst  numerous  plans  were  in 
turn  devised  and  reje6led,  hours  passed  like  a 
moment  of  time,  and  we  were  already  in  sight 
of  Venice.  Some  of  the  passengers  now  dis- 
embarked, the  Dominican  amongst  the  num- 
ber. The  captain  went  to  the  ladies,  who,  as 
we  now  first  learned,  had  been  separated  from 
us  by  only  a  thin  wooden  partition,  and  asked 
them  where  they  wished  to  land.  The  island 
of  Murano  was  named  in  reply  to  his  inquiry, 

and  the  house  indicated .    "  The  island  of 

Murano  !"  exclaimed  the  Prince,  who  seemed 
suddenly  struck  by  a  startling  presentiment. 
Before  I  could  reply  to  his  exclamation,  Bion- 
dello rushed  into  the  cabin.  "  Do  you  know," 
asked  he  eagerly,  "  who  is  on  board  with  us?" 
The  Prince  started  to  his  feet,  as  Biondello 
continued,  "  She  is  here  !  she  herself!  I  have 
just  spoken  to  her  companion  !" 

The  Prince  hurried  out.  He  felt  as  if  he 
could  not  breathe  in  our  narrow  cabin,  and  I 
believe  at  that  moment  as  if  the  whole  world 
would  have  been  too  narrow  for  him.  A  thou- 
sand confli6ling  feelings  struggled  for  the  mas- 
tery in  his  heart ;  his  knees  trembled,  and  his 
countenance  was  alternately  flushed  and  pallid. 
I  sympathized  and  participated  in  his  emotion, 
but  I  cannot  by  words  convey  to  your  mind 
any  idea  of  the  state  in  which  he  was. 

When  we  stopped  at  Murano,  the  Prince 
sprang  on  shore.  She  advanced  from  her 
cabin.  I  read  in  the  face  of  the  Prince  that 
it  was  indeed  the  Greek.  One  glance  was  suf- 
ficient to  dispel  all  doubt  on  that  point.  A 
more  lovely  creature  I  have  never  seen.  Even 
the  Prince's  glowing  descriptions  fell  far  short 
of  the  reality.  A  radiant  blush  suffused  her 
face  when  she  saw  my  master.  She  must  have 
heard  all  we  said,  and  could  not  fail  to  know 
that  she  herself  had  been  the  subjedl  of  our 
conversation.  She  exchanged  a  significant 
glance  with  her  companion,  which  seemed  to 
say,  "That  is  he ;"  and  then  cast  her  eyes  to 
the  ground  with  diffident  confusion.  On  plac- 
ing her  foot  on  the  narrow  plank,  which  had 
been  thrown  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  she 
seemed  anxiously  to  hesitate,  less,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  from  the  fear  of  falling  than  from  her 
inability  to  cross  the  board  without  assistance, 
which  was  proffered  her  by  the  outstretched 
arm  of  the  Prince.  Necessity  overcame  her 
relu6lance,  and,  accepting  the  aid  of  his  hand, 
she  stepped  on  shore.    Excessive  mental  agita- 
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tion  had  rendered  the  Prince  uncourteous,  and 
he  wholly  forgot  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
other  lady — but  what  was  there  that  he  would 
not  have  forgotten  at  this  moment  ?  My  at- 
tention in  atoning  for  the  remissness  of  the 
Prince  prevented  my  hearing  the  commence- 
ment of  a  conversation  which  had  begun  be- 
tween him  and  the  young  Greek,  while  I  had 
been  helping  the  other  lady  on  shore. 

He  was  still  holding  her  hand  in  his,  prob- 
ably from  absence  of  mind,  and  without  being 
conscious  of  the  fa 61. 

"This  is  not  the  first  time,  Signora,  that 
— that — "  He  stopped  short,  unable  to  finish 
the  sentence. 

"  I  think  I  remember — "  She  faltered. 

"  We  met  in  the  church  of  /'  said  he, 

quickly. 


"Yes,  it  was  in  the  church  of  ,"  she 

rejoined. 

"And  could  I  have  supposed  that  this  day 
would  have  brought  me — " 

Here  she  gently  withdrew  her  hand  from  his 
— he  was  evidently  embarrassed ;  but  Bion- 
dello,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  been  speaking 
to  the  servant,  now  came  to  his  aid. 

"  Sign  or,"  said  he,  "  the  ladies  had  ordered 
sedans  to  be  in  readiness  for  them  ;  they  have 
not  yet  come,  for  we  are  here  before  the  ex- 
pe6led  time.  But  there  is  a  garden  close  by, 
in  which  you  may  remain  until  the  crowd  has 
dispersed." 

The  proposal  was  accepted ;  you  may  con- 
ceive with  what  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince  !     We  remained  in  the  garden  till  late 

in  the  evening ;  and,   fortunately,  Z and 

myself  so  effectually  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  elder  lady,  that  the  Prince 
was  enabled,  undisturbed,  to  carry  on  his  con- 
versation with  the  fair  Greek.  You  will  easily 
believe  that  he  made  good  use  of  his  time, 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  obtained  permission  to 
visit  her.  At  the  very  moment  that  I  am  now 
writing  he  is  with  her ;  on  his  return  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  further  particulars  regard- 
ing her. 

When  we  got  home  yesterday,  we  found  that 
the  long  expe6led  remittances  had  arrived  from 
our  court;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Prince 
received  a  letter  which  excited  his  indignation 
to  the  highest  pitch.  He  has  been  recalled, 
and  that  in  a  tone  and  manner  to  which  he  is 
wholly  unaccustomed.  He  immediately  wrote 
a  reply  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  intends  remain- 
ing. The  remittances  are  only  just  sufficient 
to  pay  the   interest   on   the  capital  which  he 


owes.     We  are  looking  with  impatience  for  a 
reply  from  his  sister. 


LETTER  X. 


Baron  von  F- 


To  Count  von  O- 


September. 

The  Prince  has  fallen  out  with  his  court,  and 
all  resources  have  consequently  been  cut  off 
from  home. 

The  term  of  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
my  master  was  to  pay  the  Marquis,  has  already 
elapsed  several  days;  but  still  no  remittances 
have  been  forwarded,  either  from  his  cousin, 
of  whom  he  had  earnestly  requested  an  addi- 
tional allowance  in  advance,  or  from  his  sister. 
You  may  readily  suppose  that  Civitella  has  not 
reminded  him  of  his  debt;  the  Prince's  mem- 
ory is,  however,  all  the  more  faithful.  Yester- 
day morning  at  length  brought  an  answer  from 
the  seat  of  government. 

We  had  shortly  before  concluded  a  new  ar- 
rangement with  the  master  of  our  hotel,  and 
the  Prince  had  publicly  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  remain  here  some  time  longer.  With- 
out uttering  a  word  my  master  put  the  letter 
into  my  hand.  His  eyes  sparkled,  and  I  could 
read  the  contents  in  his  face. 

Can    you    believe    it,  dear  O ?  all  my 

master's  proceedings  here  are  known  at- 


and  have  been  most  calumniously  misrepre- 
sented by  an  abominable  tissue  of  lies.  "In- 
formation has  been  received  " — says  the  letter, 
amongst  other  things — "  to  the  effedl  that  the 
Prince  has  for  some  time  past  belied  his  former 
chara6ler,  and  adopted  a  mode  of  conduft 
totally  at  variance  with  his  former  exemplary 
manner  of  a6ling  and  thinking."  "It  is 
known,"  the  writer  says,  "  that  he  has  ad- 
di6led  himself  with  the  greatest  excess  to 
women  and  play ;  that  he  is  overwhelmed  with 
debts ;  puts  his  confidence  in  visionaries  and 
charlatans,  who  pretend  to  have  power  over 
spirits;  maintains  suspicious  relations  with 
Roman  Catholic  prelates,  and  keeps  up  a  de- 
gree of  state  which  exceeds  both  his  rank  and 
his  means.  Nay,  it  is  even  said  that  he  is 
about  to  bring  this  highly  offensive  condu6l  to 
a  climax,  by  apostacy  to  the  church  of  Rome ! 
and,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  this  last 
charge,  he  is  required  to  return  immediately. 
A  banker  at  Venice,  to  whom  he  must  make 
known  the  true  amount  of  his  debts,  has  re- 
ceived instrudlions  to  satisfy  his  creditors  im- 
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mediately  after  his  departure;  for,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  it  does  not  appear  expedient 
to  remit  the  money  dire6lly  into  his  hands." 

What  accusations,  and  what  a  mode  of  pre- 
ferring them !  I  read  the  letter  again  and 
again,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  expres- 
sion that  admitted  of  a  milder  construction, 
but  in  vain  ;    it  was  wholly  incomprehensible. 

Z now  reminded  me  of  the  secret  in- 
quiries which  had  been  made  some  time  before 
of  Biondello.  The  true  nature  of  the  in- 
quiries and  circumstances  all  coincide.  He 
had  falsely  ascribed  them  to  the  Armenian ; 
but  now  the  source  from  whence  they  came 
was  very  evident.  Apostacy  !  But  who  can 
have  any  interest  in  calumniating  my  master  so 
scandalously?  I  should  fear  it  was  some  ma- 
chination of  the  Prince  of  — d — ,  who  is  de- 
termined on  driving  him  from  Venice. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prince  remained  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  His  continued  silence  alarmed  me. 
I  threw  myself  at  his  feet.  "  For  God's  sake, 
your  Highness,"  I  cried,  "moderate  your  feel- 
ings—you  will — nay,  you  shall  have  satisfac- 
tion. Leave  the  whole  affair  to  me.  Let  me 
be  your  emissary.  It  is  beneath  your  dignity 
to  reply  to  such  accusations;  but  you  will  not, 
I  know,  refuse  me  the  privilege  of  doing  so  for 
you.  The  name  of  your  calumniator  must  be 
given  up,  and 's  eyes  must  be  opened." 

At  this  moment  we  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Civitella,  who  inquired  with  sur- 
prise into  the  cause  of  our  agitation.     Z 

and  I  did  not  answer ;  but  the  Prince,  who  has 
long  ceased  to  make  any  distinction  between 
him  and  us,  and  who,  besides,  was  too  much 
excited  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
desired  me  to  communicate  the  contents  of  the 
letter  to  him.  On  my  hesitating  to  obey  him, 
he  snatched  the  letter  from  my  hand,  and  gave 
it  to  the  Marquis. 

"  I  am  in  your  debt,  Marquis,"  said  he,  as 
Civitella  gave  him  back  the  letter,  after  perus- 
ing it,  with  evident  astonishment —  "but  do 
not  let  that  circumstance  occasion  you  any  un- 
easiness— grant  me  but  a  respite  of  twenty  days, 
and  you  shall  be  fully  satisfied." 

"  Do  I  deserve  this  at  your  hands,  gracious 
Prince?"  exclaimed  Civitella,  with  extreme 
emotion. 

"You  have  refrained  from  pressing  me,  and 
I  gratefully  appreciate  your  delicacy.  In 
twenty  days,  as  I  before  said,  you  shall  be 
fully  satisfied." 

"But   how  is   this?"   asked   Civitella  with 


agitation  and  surprise.  "What  means  all  this? 
I  cannot  comprehend  it !" 

We  explained  to  him  all  that  we  knew,  and 
his  indignation  was  unbounded.  The  Prince, 
he  asserted,  must  insist  upon  full  satisfaction — 
the  insult  was  unparalleled.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  implored  him  to  make  unlimited  use  of  his 
fortune  and  his  credit. 

When  the  Marquis  left  us  the  Prince  still 
continued  silent.  He  paced  the  apartment 
with  quick  and  determined  steps,  as  if  some 
strange  and  unusual  emotion  were  agitating  his 
frame.  At  length  he  paused,  muttering  be- 
tween his  teeth,  "Congratulate  yourself — he 
died  at  ten  o'clock  !" 

We  looked  at  him  in  terror. 

"Congratulate  yourself,"  he  repeated;  "did 
he  not  say  that  /  shotild  congratulate  myself  ? 
What  could  he  have  meant !" 

"  What  has  reminded  you  of  those  words?" 
I  asked;  "and  what  have  they  to  do  with  the 
present  business?" 

"I  did  not  then  understand  what  the  man 
meant — but  now  I  do.  Oh  !  it  is  intolerable 
to  be  subject  to  a  master!" 

"  Gracious  Prince  !" 

"Who  can  make  us  feel  our  dependence! 
— ha! — it  must  be  sweet,  indeed." 

He  again  paused.  His  looks  alarmed  me, 
for  I  had  never  before  seen  him  thus  agitated. 

"Whether  a  man  be  poorest  of  the  poor," 
he  continued,  "or  the  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
it  is  all  one  and  the  same  thing.  There  is  but 
one  difference  between  men — to  obey  or  to 

COMMAND  I" 

He  again  glanced  over  the  letter. 

"You  know  the  man,"  he  continued,  "who 
has  dared  to  write  these  words  to  me  !  Would 
you  salute  him  in  the  street,  if  fate  had  not 
made  him  your  master?  By  heaven  !  there  is 
something  great  in  a  crown!" 

He  went  on  in  this  strain,  giving  expression 
to  many  things  which  I  dare  not  trust  to  paper. 
On  this  occasion  the  Prince  confided  a  circum- 
stance to  me  which  alike  surprised  and  terrified 
me,  and  which  may  be  followed  by  the  most 
alarming  consequences.  We  have  hitherto 
been  entirely  deceived  regarding  the  family 
relations  of  the  court  of  • . 

He  answered  the  letter  on  the  spot,  notwith- 
standing my  earnest  entreaty  that  he  should 
postpone  doing  so ;  and  the  strain  in  which 
he  wrote  leaves  no  ground  to  hope  for  a  favor- 
able settlement  of  these  differences. 

You  are  no  doubt  impatient,  dear  O ,  to 

hear  something  definite  with   respect    to    the 
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Greek;  but,  in  truth,  I  have  very  little  to  tell 
you.  From  the  Prince  I  can  learn  nothing,  as 
he  has  been  admitted  into  her  confidence ;  and 
is,  I  believe,  bound  to  secrecy.  The  fact  has, 
however,  transpired  that  she  is  not  a  Greek  as 
we  supposed,  but  a  German  of  the  highest  de- 
scent. From  a  certain  report  that  has  reached 
me,  it  would  appear  that  her  mother  is  of  the 
most  exalted  rank,  and  that  she  is  the  fruit  of 
an  unfortunate  amour  which  was  once  talked 
of  all  over  Europe.  A  course  of  secret  perse- 
cution to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  origin,  compelled  her  to  seek 
prote6lion  in  Venice,  and  to  adopt  that  con- 
cealment which  had  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Prince  to  discover  her  retreat.  The  re- 
spe6l  with  which  the  Prince  speaks  of  her, 
and  a  certain  deferential  deportment  which  he 
maintains  towards  her,  appear  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  this  report. 

He  is  devoted  to  her  with  a  fearful  intensity 
of  passion,  which  increases  day  by  day.  In 
the  earliest  stage  of  their  acquaintance  but  few 
interviews  were  granted  ;  but  after  the  first 
week  the  separations  were  of  shorter  duration, 
and  now  there  is  scarce  a  day  on  which  the 
Prince  is  not  with  her.  Whole  evenings  pass 
without  our  even  seeing  him,  and,  when  he  is 
not  with  her,  she  appears  to  form  the  sole  sub- 
je6l  of  his  tlioughts.  His  whole  being  seems 
metamorphosed.     He  goes  about  as  if  wrapt 


in  a  dream,  and  nothing  that  formerly  in- 
terested him  has  now  power  to  arrest  his  atten- 
tion even  for  a  moment. 

How  will  this  end,  my  dear  friend?  I  trem- 
ble for  the  future.  The  rupture  with  his  court 
has  placed  my  master  in  a  state  of  humiliating 
dependence  on  one  sole  person — the  Marquis 
Civitella.  This  man  is  now  master  of  our 
secrets — of  our  whole  fate.  Will  he  always 
condudl  himself  as  nobly  as  he  does  now? 
Are  his  good  intentions  to  be  relied  upon  ? 
and  is  it  expedient  to  confide  so  much  weight 
and  power  to  one  person — even  were  he  the 
best  of  men?  The  Prince's  sister  has  again 
been  written  to — the  result  of  this  fresh  appeal 
you  shall  learn  in  my  next  letter. 


Count  von  O- 


-    IN    CONTINUATION. 

This  letter  never  reached  me.  Three  months 
passed  without  my  receiving  any  tidings  from 
Venice, — an  interruption  to  our  correspon- 
dence which  the  sequel  but  too  clearly  ex- 
plained. All  my  friend's  letters  to  me  had 
been  kept  back  and  suppressed.  My  emotion 
may  be  conceived  when,  in  the  December  of 
the  same  year,  the  following  letter  reached  me 
by  mere  accident  (as  it  afterwards  appeared), 
owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  Biondello,  into 
whose  hands  it  had  been  committed. 

"  You  do  not  write  ;  vou  do  not  answer  me. 
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Come  !  I  entreat  you,  come  on  the  wings  of 
friendship !  Our  hopes  are  fled  !  Read  the 
enclosed.     All  our  hopes  are  at  an  end  ! 

"  The  wounds  of  the  Marquis  are  reported 
mortal.  The  Cardinal  vows  vengeance,  and 
his  bravos  are  in  pursuit  of  the  Prince.  My 
master — Oh  !  my  unhappy  master  !  Has  it 
come  to  this  !  Wretched,  horrible  fate  !  We 
are  compelled  to  hide  ourselves,  like  malefac- 
tors, from  assassins  and  creditors. 

"  I  am  writing  to  you  from  tlie  convent  of 

,  where  the  Prince  has  found  an  asylum. 

At  this  moment  he  is  resting  on  his  hard  couch 
by  my  side,  and  is  sleeping — but,  alas  !  it  is 
only  the  sleep  of  deadly  exhaustion,  that  will 
but  give  him  new  strength  for  new  trials. 
During  the  ten  days  that  she  was  ill  no  sleep 
closed  his  eyes.  I  was  present  when  the  body 
was  opened.  Traces  of  poison  were  detedted. 
To-day  she  is  to  be  buried. 

"Alas  !  dearest  O ,  my  heart  is  rent.     I 

have  lived  through  scenes  that  can  never  be 
effaced  from  my  memory.  I  stood  beside  her 
death-bed.  She  departed  like  a  saint,  and  her 
last  strength  was  spent  in  trying,  with  persua- 
sive eloquence,  to  lead  her  lover  into  the  path 
that  she  was  treading  in  her  way  to  heaven. 
Our  firmness  was  completely  gone — the  Prince 
alone  maintained  his  fortitude,  and,  although 
he  suffered  a  triple  agony  of  death  with  her, 
he  yet  retained  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to 
refuse  the  last  prayer  of  the  pious  enthusiast." 


This  letter  contained  the  following  enclosure ; 


To  THE  Prince  of 


FROM  HIS  Sister. 


"  The  one  sole  redeeming  church  which  has 
made  so  glorious  a  conquest  of  the  Prince  of 

will  surely  not  refuse  to  supply  him  with 

means  to  pursue  the  mode  of  life  to  which  she 
owes  this  conquest.  I  have  tears  and  prayers 
for  one  that  has  gone  astray,  but  nothing 
further  to  bestow  on  one  so  worthless  !  Hen- 
riette — ." 


I  instantly  threw  myself  into  a  carriage — 
travelled  night  and  day,  and  in  the  third  week 
I  was  in  Venice.  My  speed  availed  nothing. 
I  had  come  to  bring  comfort  and  help  to  an 
unhappy  one,  but  I  found  a  happy   one  who 

needed  not  my  weak  aid.     F was  ill  when 

I  arrived,  and  unable  to  see  me,  but  the  fol- 
lowmg  note  was  brought  to  me  from  him. 

"  Return,    dearest  O ,   to  whence    you 

came.  The  Prince  no  longer  needs  you  or 
me.  His  debts  have  been  paid  ;  the  Cardinal 
is  reconciled  to  him,  and  the  Marquis  has  re- 
covered. Do  you  remember  the  Armenian  who 
perplexed  us  so  much  last  year  ?  In  his  arms 
you  will  find  the  Prmce,  who  five  days  since 
attended  mass  for  the  first  time." 

Notwithstanding  all  this  I  earnestly  sought 
an  interview  with  the  Prince,  but  was  refused. 
By  the  bedside  of  my  friend  I  learned  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  strange  story. 
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2  49 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE, 


SOME  years  ago,  when  I  read  the  History 
of  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  Watson's 
excellent  description,  I  was  impressed  with  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  which  political  events 
but  rarely  excite.  On  further  reflection,  I 
felt  that  this  enthusiasm  had  arisen  less  from 
the  book  itself,  than  from  the  ardent  workings 
of  my  own  imagination,  which  had  imparted 
to  the  imbibed  materials  the  particular  form 
that  so  fascinated  me.  These  powers  of  ima- 
gination, therefore,  I  felt  desirous  to  render 
permanent,  to  multiply,  and  to  strengthen  ; 
these  exalted  sentiments  I  was  anxious  to  ex- 
tend, and  to  communicate  to  others.  This 
was  my  first  inducement  to  commence  the 
present  history,  my  only  vocation  to  write  it. 
The  execution  of  this  design  carried  me 
farther  than  I  at  first  intended.  A  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  my  materials, 
made  me  perceive  defeats,  previously  unno- 
ticed, long  waste  tracts  to  be  filled  up,  appa- 
rent contradidlions  to  be  removed,  and  iso- 
lated fa6ls  to  be  brought  into  conne6lion 
with  the  rest  of  the  subject.  Not  so  much 
with  the  view  of  enriching  my  history  with 
new  facts,  as  to  seek  a  key  to  old  ones,  I  be- 
took myself  to  the  original  sources,  and  thus 
what  was  at  first  intended  to  be  only  a  gen- 
eral outline,  expanded  into  an  elaborate  his- 
tory. The  first  part,  which  concludes  with 
the  departure  of  the  Duchess  of  Parma  from 
the   Netherlands,  must  be  looked  upon  only 


as  the  introduction  to  the  Revolution  itself, 
which  did  not  come  to  an  open  outbreak  till 
the  government  of  her  successor.  I  devoted 
the  more  care  and  attention  to  this  intro- 
ductory period,  because  the  generality  of 
writers,  who  previously  had  treated  of  it, 
seemed  deficient  in  these  qualities  ;  and  be- 
cause I  was  convinced  that  on  this  all  the 
subsequent  events  depended.  If,  then,  this 
first  volume  should  appear  but  too  meagre  in 
important  events,  too  prolix  on  trifles,  or, 
rather,  what  at  first  sight  seem  profuse  in 
j  reflections,  and,  in  general,  too  tediously 
j  minute,  it  must  be  remembered  that  precisely 
out  of  all  small  beginnings  the  Revolution  was 
gradually  developed  ;  and  that  all  the  subse- 
quent great  results  sprung  out  of  a  countless 
number  of  small  events. 

Such  a  nation,  as  the  one  before  us,  ever 
takes  its  first  steps  with  hesitation  and  uncer- 
tainty; to  move  afterwards  so  much  the  more 
rapidly.  I  have  proposed  to  myself  to  fol- 
low the  same  method  in  describing  this  rebel- 
lion. The  longer  the  reader  delays  on  the 
introduction,  the  more  he  familiarizes  himself 
with  the  aCtors,  and  the  scene  in  which  they 
took  a  part ;  and  the  more  rapidly  and  surely 
shall  I  be  able  to  conduCt  him  through  the 
subsequent  periods,  where  the  accumulation 
of  materials  forbids  a  slow  pace,  and  minute 
attention. 

As  for  authorities  for  our  history,  there  is 
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not  so  much  reason  to  complain  of  their 
paucity  as  of  their  extreme  abundance  ;  since  it 
is  indispensable  to  read  them  all,  to  obtain 
that  clear  view  of  the  subject,  which  is  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  the  perusal  of  a  part, 
however  large.  From  such  unequal,  partial, 
and  often  contradiftory  narratives  of  the  same 
occurrences,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to 
seize  the  truth,  which  in  all,  is  alike  partly 
concealed,  and  to  be  found  complete  in  none. 
In  this  first  volume,  besides  de  Thou,  Strada, 
Reyd,  Grotius,  Meteren,  Burgundius,  Meur- 
sius,  Bentivoglio  and  some  moderns ;  the 
Memoirs  of  Counsellor  Hopperus,  the  life  and 
correspondence  of  his  friend  Viglius,  the 
records  of  the  trials  of  the  Counts  of  Hoorne 
and  Egmont,  the  defence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  some  few  others,  have  been  my 
guides.  I  must  here  acknowledge  my  obli- 
gations to  a  work,  compiled  with  much  in- 
dustry and  critical  acumen,  and  written  with 
singular  truthfulness  and  impartiality.  Be- 
sides many  original  documents  which  I  could 
not  otherwise  have  had  access  to,  it  has  ab- 
stra6led  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  excellent 
works  of  Bos,  Hooft,  Bandt,  Le  Clerc,  which 
either  were  impossible  for  me  to  procure,  or 
were  not  available  to  my  use,  as  being  written 
in  Dutch,  which  I  do  not  understand.  I 
allude  to  the  general  history  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  which  was  published  in  Holland 
during  the  present  century.  An  otherwise 
ordinary  writer,  Richard  Dinoth,  has  also  been 


of  service  to  me,  by  the  many  extra6ls  he 
gives  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  which 
have  been  long  lost.  I  have  in  vain  endeav- 
ored to  procure  the  Correspondence  of  Car- 
dinal Granvella,  which  also  would,  no  doubt, 
have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  history  of 
these  times.  The  lately  published  work  on 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  by  my  excellent 
countryman,  Professor  Spittler  of  Gottingen, 
reached  me  too  late  for  its  sagacious  and  im- 
portant contents  to  be  available  for  my  pur- 
pose. 

The  more  I  am  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  French  history,  the  more  I  lament 
that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  study,  as  I 
could  have  wished,  its  copious  annals,  in  the 
original  sources  and  contemporaneous  docu- 
ments, and  to  reproduce  it,  abstradled  of  the 
form  in  which  it  was  transmitted  to  me  by  the 
more  intelligent  of  my  predecessors,  and 
thereby  emancipate  myself  from  the  influence 
which  every  talented  author  exercises  more  or 
less  upon  his  readers.  But  to  effe6l  this,  the 
work  of  a  few  )'ears  must  have  become  the 
labor  of  a  life.  My  aim  in  making  this  at- 
tempt will  be  more  than  attained,  if  it  should 
convince  a  portion  of  the  reading  public  of 
the  possibility  of  writing  a  history  with  his- 
toric truth,  without  making  a  trial  of  patience 
to  the  reader;  and  if  it  shoul'd  extort  from 
another  portion  the  confession,  that  history 
can  borrow  from  a  cognate  art,  without  thereby, 
of  necessity,  becoming  a  romance. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  political  events 
which  have  rendered  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury among  the  brightest  of  the  world's  epochs, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  glittering  ex- 
ploits of  ambition,  and  the  pernicious  lust  of 
power,  claim  our  admiration,  how  much  more 
should  an  event,  in  which  oppressed  humanity 
struggles  for  its  noblest  rights,  where  with  the 
good  cause  unwonted  powers  are  united,  and 
the  resources  of  resolute  despair  triumph  in 
unequal  contest  over  the  terrible  arts  of 
tyranny. 

Great  and  encouraging  is  the  refle6lion  that 
there  is  a  resource  left  us  against  the  arrogant 
usurpations  of  regal  power ;  that  its  best  con- 
trived plans  against  the  liberty  of  mankind 
may  be  rendered  abortive  ;  that  resolute  oppo- 


sition can  weaken  even  the  outstretched  arm 
of  a  tyrant ;  and  that  heroic  perseverance  can 
eventually  exhaust  its  fearful  resources.  Never 
did  this  truth  penetrate  me  so  sensibly  as  in 
the  history  of  that  memorable  rebellion  which 
for  ever  severed  the  United  Netherlands  from 
the  Spanish  Crown — and  therefore  I  thought 
it  not  unworthy  the  attempt  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  this  grand  memorial  of  social  union, 
that  it  may  awaken  in  the  breast  of  my  reader  a 
spirit-stirring  consciousness  of  his  own  powers, 
and  give  a  new  and  irrefragable  example  of 
what  men  dare  venture  in  a  good  cause,  and 
what  they  may  accomplish  by  union.  It  is  not 
that  which  is  extraordinary  or  heroic  in  this 
event  which  induces  me  to  describe  it.  The 
annals  of  the  world  have  recorded  similar  en- 
terprises, which  appear  even  bolder  in  the  con- 
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ception,  and  more  brilliant  in  the  execution. 
Some  states  have  fallen  with  a  more  imposing 
convulsion,  others  have  risen  with  more  exalted 
strides.  Nor  are  we  here  to  look  for  promi- 
nent heroes,  colossal  personages,  or  those  mar- 
vellous exploits  which  the  history  of  past  times 
presents  in  such  rich  abundance.  Those  times 
are  gone,  the  men  are  r.o  more.  In  the  soft 
lap  of  refinement  we  have  suffered  the  powers 
to  relax  which  those  ages  exercised  and  made 
necessary.  With  admiring  awe  we  wonder  at 
these  gigantic  images,  as  a  feeble  old  man  gazes 
on  the  athletic  sports  of  youth. 

Not  so,  however,  in  the  history  before  us. 
The  people  here  presented  to  our  notice  were 
the  most  peaceful  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  less  capable  than  their  neighbors  of  that 
heroic  spirit  which  imparts  a  higher  chara6ter 
to  the  most  insignificant  actions.  The  pressure 
of  circumstances  surprised  them  with  its  pecu- 
liar power,  and  forced  a  transitory  greatness 
upon  them,  which  they  never  should  have  pos- 
sessed, and  may  perhaps  never  possess  again. 
It  is,  indeed,  exa6lly  the  want  of  heroic  great- 
ness which  makes  this  event  peculiar  and  in- 
strudlive  ;  and  while  others  aim  at  showing  the 
superiority  of  genius  over  chance,  I  present 
here  a  picSlure,  where  necessity  created  genius, 
and  accident  made  heroes. 

If,  in  any  case,  it  be  permitted  to  acknow- 
ledge the  interference  of  Providence  in  human 
affairs,  it  is  certainly  allowable  in  the  present 
history :  so  contradictory  does  its  course  ap- 
pear to  reason  and  experience.  Philip  II.,  the 
most  powerful  sovereign  of  his  line — whose 
dreaded  superiority  menaced  the  independence 
of  Europe — whose  treasures  surpassed  the  col- 
ledlive  wealth  of  all  the  monarchs  of  Christen- 
dom besides — whose  ambitious  projedls  were 
backed  by  numerous  and  well -disciplined 
armies — whose  troops,  hardened  by  long  and 
bloody  wars,  and  in  the  recolle6lion  of  their 
own  past  vi(5lories,  and  confident  in  the  irre- 
sistible powers  of  the  nation,  were  eager  for 
any  enterprise  that  promised  glory  and  spoil, 
and  to  second  with  prompt  and  ready  obedi- 
ence the  daring  genius  of  their  leaders — this 
dreaded  potentate  is  here  exhibited  to  us  ob- 
stinately devoted  to  one  favorite  proje6l,  dedi- 
cating to  it  the  unceasing  efforts  of  a  long 
reign,  and  bringing  all  these  terrible  resources 
to  bear  upon  it ;  but  forced  at  last,  in  the 
evening  of  his  days,  to  renounce  it — the  mighty 
Philip  II.  engaging  in  combat  with  a  few  weak 
and  powerless  adversaries,  and  retiring  from  it 
Avith  disgrace. 


And  with  what  adversaries  ?  Here,  a  peace- 
ful tribe  of  fishermen  and  shepherds,  in  an 
almost  forgotten  corner  of  Europe,  which  with 
difficulty  they  had  rescued  from  the  ocean  ;  the 
sea  their  profession,  and  at  once  their  wealth 
and  their  plague ;  poverty  with  freedom  their 
highest  blessing,  their  glory,  their  virtue. 
There,  a  harmless,  moral,  commercial  people, 
revelling  in  the  abundant  fruits  of  thriving  in- 
dustry, jealous  of  the  maintenance  of  laws 
which  had  proved  their  benefa6tors.  In  the 
happy  leisure  of  affluence,  they  forsake  the 
narrow  circle  of  immediate  wants,  and  learn 
to  thirst  after  higher  and  nobler  gratifications. 
The  new  views  of  truth,  whose  gladdening 
dawn  now  broke  over  Europe,  cast  a  fertilizing 
beam  on  this  favored  clime,  and  the  free 
burgher  received  with  joy  the  light  which 
oppressed  and  miserable  slaves  shut  out.  A 
spirit  of  independence,  which  is  wont  to  ac- 
company abundance  and  freedom,  lured  this 
people  on  to  examine  the  authority  of  anti- 
quated opinions,  and  to  break  an  ignominious 
chain.  The  severe  rod  of  despotism  was  held 
su.spended  over  them ;  an  arbitrary  power 
threatened  to  tear  away  the  foundation  of  their 
happiness  ;  the  guardian  of  their  laws  became 
their  tyrant.  Simple  in  their  state-craft,  as  in 
their  manners,  they  dared  to  appeal  to  ancient 
treaties,  and  to  remind  the  Lord  of  both  In- 
dies of  the  rights  of  nature.  A  name  decides 
the  whole  issue  of  things.  In  Madrid  that  was 
called  rebellion  which  in  Brussels  was  styled 
only  a  lawful  remonstrance.  The  complaints 
of  Brabant  required  a  prudent  mediator;  Philip 
II.  sent  an  executioner,  and  the  signal  for  war 
was  given.  An  unparalleled  tyranny  assailed 
both  property  and  life.  The  despairing  citi- 
zens, to  whom  the  choice  of  death  was  all  that 
was  left,  chose  the  nobler  one  on  the  battle- 
field. A  wealthy  and  luxurious  nation  loves 
peace,  but  becomes  warlike  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes poor.  Then  it  ceases  to  tremble  for  a 
life  which  is  deprived  of  everything  that  had 
made  it  desirable.  In  a  moment,  the  rage  of 
rebellion  seized  the  most  distant  provinces ; 
trade  and  commerce  are  at  a  standstill,  the 
ships  disappear  from  the  harbors,  the  artisan 
abandons  his  workshop,  the  rustic  his  unculti- 
vated fields.  Thousands  fled  to  distant  lands  ; 
a  thousand  vi6tims  fell  on  the  bloody  field,  and 
fresh  thousands  pressed  on  ;  for  divine,  indeed, 
must  that  doctrine  be  for  which  men  could 
die  so  joyfully.  All  that  was  wanting  was  the 
last  achieving  hand,  the  enlightened  enter- 
prising spirit,  to  seize  on  this  great  political 
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crisis,  and  to  mature  the  offspring  of  chance 
to  the  designs  of  wisdom.  William  the  Silent 
devoted  himself,  a  second  Brutus,  to  the  great 
cause  of  liberty.  Superior  to  a  timorous  sel- 
fishness, he  sent  in  to  the  throne  his  resigna- 
tion of  offices  which  devolved  on  him  objec- 
tionable duties,  and  magnanimously  divesting 
himself  of  all  his  princely  dignities,  he  de- 
scended to  a  state  of  voluntary  poverty,  and 
became  but  a  citizen  of  the  world.  The  cause 
of  justice  was  staked  upon  the  hazardous  game 
of  battle  ;  but  the  sudden  levies  of  mercenaries 
and  peaceful  husbandmen  could  not  withstand 
the  terrible  onset  of  an  experienced  force. 
Twice  did  the  brave  William  lead  his  dispirited 
troops  against  the  tyrant,  twice  was  he  aban- 
doned by  them,  but  not  by  his  courage. 

Philip  II.  sent  as  many  reinforcements  as 
the  dreadful  importunity  of  his  viceroy  begged 
for.  Fugitives,  whom  their  fatherland  reje6led, 
sought  a  new  country  on  the  ocean,  and  turned 
to  satisfy,  on  the  ships  of  their  enemy,  the  de- 
mon of  vengeance  and  of  want.  Naval  heroes 
were  now  formed  out  of  corsairs,  and  a  marine 
colle6led  out  of  piratical  vessels,  and  out  of 
morasses  arose  a  Republic.  Seven  provinces 
threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  to  form 
a  new,  youthful  state,  powerful  by  its  waters, 
and  its  union,  and  despair.  A  solemn  decree 
of  the  whole  nation  deposed  the  tyrant,  and 
the  Spanish  name  disappeared  from  all  the 
laws. 

For  what  had  now  been  done,  no  forgive- 
ness remained ;  the  Republic  became  formid- 
able, because  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  her 
to  retrace  her  steps;  fa6lions  distra6led  her 
within ;  her  terrible  element,  the  sea  itself, 
leaguing  with  her  oppressors,  threatened  her 
very  infancy  with  a  premature  grave.  She  felt 
herself  succumb  to  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  cast  herself  a  suppliant  before  the 
most  powerful  thrones  of  Europe,  begging  them 
to  accept  a  dominion  which  she  herself  could 
no  longer  prote6l.  At  last,  but  with  difficulty 
— so  despised  at  first  was  this  state,  that  even 
the  rapacity  of  foreign  monarchs  spurned  her 
opening  bloom — a  stranger  deigned  to  accept 
their  importunate  offer  of  a  dangerous  crown. 
New  hopes  began  to  revive  her  sinking  cour- 
age; but  in  this  new  father  of  his  country, 
destiny  gave  her  a  traitor;  and  in  the  critical 
emergency,  when  the  implacable  foe  was  in 
full  force  before  her  very  gates,  Charles  of 
Anjou  invaded  the  liberties  which  he  had  been 
called  to  prote6l.  The  assassin's  hand,  too, 
tore  the  steersman  from  the  rudder,  and  with 


William  of  Orange  the  career,  seemingly,  of 
the  infant  Republic,  and  all  her  guardian 
angels,  fled;  but  the  ship  continued  to  scud 
along  in  the  storm,  and  the  swelling  canvas 
•carried  her  safe  without  the  steersman's  help. 

Philip  II.  missed  the  fruits  of  a  deed  which 
cost  him  his  royal  honor,  and,  perhaps,  also, 
his  self-respe6t.  Liberty  struggled  on  still  with 
despotism,  in  the  obstinate  and  dubious  con- 
test ;  sanguinary  battles  were  fought ;  a  bril- 
liant array  of  heroes  succeeded  each  other  on 
the  field  of  glory ;  and  Flanders  and  Brabant 
were  the  schools  which  educated  generals  for 
the  coming  century.  A  long,  devastating  war 
laid  waste  the  open  country;  vi6tor  and  van- 
quished alike  were  bathed  in  blood ;  while  the 
rising  republic  of  the  waters  gave  a  welcome 
to  fugitive  industry,  and  out  of  the  ruins 
ere6led  the  noble  edifice  of  its  own  greatness. 
For  forty  years  a  war  lasted,  whose  happy  ter- 
mination was  not  to  bless  the  dying  eye  of 
Philip;  which  destroyed  one  Paradise  in  Eu- 
rope, to  create  a  new  one  out  of  its  shattered 
fragments ;  which  destroyed  the  choicest  flower 
of  military  youth,  and  while  it  enriched  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  impoverished  the 
possessor  of  the  golden  Peru.  This  monarch, 
who,  even  without  oppressing  his  subje6ls, 
could  expend  nine  hundred  tons  of  gold,  but 
who  by  tyrannical  means  extorted  far  more, 
heaped  on  his  depopulated  kingdom  a  debt  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  ducats.  An 
implacable  hatred  of  liberty  swallowed  up  all 
these  treasures,  and  consumed  in  fruitless  labor 
his  royal  life.  But  the  Reformation  throve 
amidst  the  devastation  of  his  sword,  and  over 
the  blood  of  her  citizens  the  banner  of  the  new 
Republic  floated  vi6lorious. 

This  improbable  turn  of  affairs  seems  to 
border  on  a  miracle ;  much,  however,  com- 
bined  to  break  the  power  of  Philip,  and  to 
favor  the  progress  of  the  infant  state.  Had 
the  whole  weight  of  his  power  fallen  on  the 
United  Provinces,  there  had  been  no  hope  for 
their  religion  or  their  liberty.  His  own  am- 
bition came  to  the  assistance  of  their  weakness, 
by  tempting  him  to  divide  his  strength.  The 
expensive  policy  of  maintaining  traitors  in 
every  cabinet  of  Europe;  the  support  of  the 
League  in  France ;  the  revolt  of  the  Moors  in 
Granada;  the  conquest  of  Portugal;  and  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  the  Escurial,  drained  at 
last  his  apparently  inexhaustible  treasures,  and 
prevented  his  a6ling  in  the  field  with  spirit  and 
energy.  The  German  and  Italian  troops,  who 
were  allured  to  his  banner  only  by  the  hope  of 
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gain,  mutinied  when  he  could  no  longer  pay 
them,  and  faithlessly  abandoned  their  leaders 
in  the  decisive  moment  of  a6tion.  These  ter- 
rible instruments  of  oppression  now  turned 
their  dangerous  power  against  their  employer, 
and  wreaked  their  vindi6t:ive  rage  on  the 
provinces  which  remained  faithful  to  him. 
The  unfortunate  armament  against  England, 
on  which,  like  a  desperate  gamester,  he  had 
staked  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom, 
completed  his  ruin  ;  with  the  Armada  sank  the 
wealth  of  the  two  Indies,  and  the  flower  of 
Spanish  chivalry. 

But  in  the  very  same  proportion  that  the 
Spanish  power  declined,  the  Republic  acquired 
fresh  vigor.  The  breaches  which  the  new  re- 
ligion, the  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
furious  rapacity  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  de- 
vastations of  a  long  war,  unbroken  by  any  in- 
terval of  peace,  made  in  the  provinces  of  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  and  Hainault,  at  once  the  ar- 
senals and  the  magazines  of  this  expensive 
contest,  naturally  rendered  it,  every  year, 
more  difficult  to  support  and  recruit  the  royal 
armies.  The  Catholic  Netherlands  had  al- 
ready lost  a  million  of  citizens,  and  the 
trodden  fields  maintained  their  husbandmen 
no  longer.  Spain  itself  had  but  kw  more 
men  to  spare.  That  country,  surprised  by  a 
sudden  affluence,  which  brought  idleness  with 
it,  had  lost  much  of  its  population,  and  could 
not  long  support  these  continual  drafts  of 
men,  both  for  the  New  World  and  the  Neth- 
erlands. Of  these  conscripts,  few  ever  saw 
their  country  again  ;  and  these  few  having  left 
it  as  youths,  returned  to  it  infirm  and  old. 
Gold,  which  had  become  more  common, 
made  soldiers  proportionately  dearer;  the 
growing  charm  of  effeminacy  enhanced  the 
price  of  the  opposite  virtues.  Wholly  different 
was  the  posture  of  affairs  with  the  rebels.  The 
thousands  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  Viceroy  ex- 
pelled from  the  southern  Netherlands,  the  war 
of  the  Huguenots  from  France  as  well  as  all 
whom  the  constraint  of  conscience  drove  from 
the  other  parts  of  Europe,  all  these  flocked 
to  unite  themselves  with  them.  The  whole 
Christian  world  was  their  recruiting  ground. 
The  fanaticism  both  of  the  persecutor  and  the 
persecuted,  worked  in  their  behalf.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  a  do6lrine  newly  embraced,  re- 
venge, want,  and  hopeless  misery,  drew  to 
their  standard  adventurers  from  every  part  of 
Europe.  All  whom  the  new  do6trine  had 
won,  all  who  had  already  suffered,  or  had 
still  cause  to  fear  from  despotism,  linked  their 


own  fortunes  with  those  of  the  new  Republic. 
Every  injury  infli6led  by  a  tyrant,  gave  a  right 
of  citizenship  in  Holland.  Men  pressed  to- 
wards a  country  where  liberty  raised  her  in- 
spiriting banner,  where  respedl  and  security 
were  ensured  to  a  fugitive  religion,  and  even 
revenge  on  the  oppressors.  If  we  consider 
the  conflux  of  all  people  to  Holland,  in  the 
present  day,  who  on  their  entrance  upon  her 
territory  are  reinvested  in  their  rights  as  men, 
what  must  it  have  been  then,  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  groaned  under  a  heavy  bondage,  when 
Amsterdam  was  nearly  the  only  free  port  for 
all  opinions?  Many  hundred  families  sought 
a  refuge  for  their  wealth  in  a  land  which  the 
ocean  and  domestic  concord  powerfully  com- 
bined to  prote6t.  The  republican  army  main- 
tained its  full  complement,  without  the  plough 
being  stripped  of  hands  to  work  it.  Amid  the 
clash  of  arms,  trade  and  industry  flourished  ; 
and  the  peaceful  citizen  enjoyed  in  anticipation 
all  the  fruits  of  liberty,  which  foreign  blood 
must  first  purchase.  At  the  very  time  when 
the  Republic  of  Holland  was  struggling  for 
existence,  she  extended  her  dominions  beyond 
the  ocean,  and  was  quietly  occupied  in  erecting 
her  East  Indian  empire. 

Moreover,  Spain  maintained  this  expensive 
war  with  dead,  unfru6t:ifying  gold,  that  never 
returned  into  the  hand  which  gave  it  away, 
while  it  raised  the  price  of  all  necessaries. 
The  treasuries  of  the  Republic  were  industry 
and  commerce.  Time  lessened  the  one,  whilst 
it  multiplied  the  other.  Exa6tly  in  the  same 
proportion  that  the  resources  of  the  Spanish 
Government  became  exhausted  by  the  long 
continuance  of  the  war,  the  Republic  began 
to  reap  a  richer  harvest.  The  field  was  sown 
sparingly  with  choice  seed,  and  it  bore  fruit, 
though  late,  yet  a  hundred-fold  ;  but  the  tree 
from  which  Pliilip  gathered  fruit  was  a  fallen 
trunk,  which  never  again  became  verdant. 

Philip's  adverse  destiny  decreed  that  all  the 
treasures  which  he  lavished  for  the  oppression 
of  the  Provinces,  contributed  to  enrich  them. 
The  incessant  outlay  of  Spanish  gold  had 
diffused  riches  and  luxury  throughout  Europe; 
but  the  increasing  wants  of  Europe  were  sup- 
plied chiefly  by  the  Netherlanders,  who  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  known  world, 
and  who,  by  their  dealings,  fixed  the  price  of 
all  merchandise.  Even  during  the  war,  Philip 
could  not  prohibit  his  own  subje6ts  from  trad- 
ing with  the  Republic ;  nay,  he  could  not  even 
desire  it.  He  himself  paid  the  rebels  the  ex- 
penses of  their  own  defence  ;   for  the  very  war 
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which  was  to  ruin  them,  increased  the  sale  of 
their  goods.  The  enormous  sums  expended 
on  his  fleets  and  armies  flowed,  for  the  most 
j3art,  into  the  exchequer  of  the  Republic, 
which  was  more  or  less  conne6led  with  the 
commercial  places  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Whatever  Pliilip  attempted  against  the  rebels 
operated  dire6lly  in  their  favor. 

The  sluggish  progress  of  this  war  did  the 
King  as  much  injury  as  it  brought  advantage 
to  the  rebels.  His  army  was  composed,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  remains  of  those  vi6lo- 
rious  troops  which  had  gathered  their  laurels 
under  Charles  V.  Old  and  long  services  en- 
titled them  to  repose ;  many  of  them,  whom 
the  war  had  enriched,  impatiently  longed  for 
their  homes,  and  to  end  in  ease  a  life  of  hard- 
ship. Their  former  zeal,  their  heroic  spirit, 
and  their  discipline,  relaxed  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  thought  they  had  redeemed 
their  honor  and  their  duty,  and  as  they  began 
to  reap  at  last  the  reward  of  so  many  engage- 
ments. Besides,  the  troops,  which  had  been 
accustomed,  by  their  irresistible  impetuosity, 
to  vanquish  all  opponents,  were  necessarily 
wearied  out  by  a  war  which  was  carried  on, 
not  so  much  against  men  as  against  the  ele- 
ments ;  which  exercised  their  patience  more 
than  it  gratified  their  love  of  glorv  ;  and  where 


there  was  less  of  danger  than  of  difficulty  and 
want  to  contend  with.  Neither  personal  cour- 
age, nor  long  military  experience,  were  of 
avail  in  a  country  whose  peculiar  features 
gave  the  most  dastardly  the  advantage  over 
them.  In  fine,  a  single  discomfiture  on  foreign 
ground  did  them  more  injury  than  any  vi6lo- 
ries  gained  over  an  enemy  at  home  could 
profit  them.  With  the  rebels,  the  case  was 
exactly  the  reverse.  In  so  protra6led  a  war, 
in  which  no  decisive  battle  took  place,  the 
weaker  party  must  naturally  learn  at  last  the 
art  of  defence  from  the  stronger  ;  slight  de- 
feats accustomed  him  to  danger,  slight  victo- 
ries animated  his  confidence. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  the  re- 
publican army  scarce  dared  to  show  itself  in 
the  field  ;  the  long  continuance  of  the  struggle 
pra6lised  and  hardened  it.  As  the  royal 
armies  grew  wearied  of  vi6lory,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  rebels  rose  with  their  improved 
discipline  and  experience.  At  last,  at  the  end 
of  half  a  century,  master  and  pupil  separated, 
unsubdued,  and  equal  in  the  fight. 

Again,  throughout  the  war  the  rebels  a6led 
with  more  concord  and  unanimity  than  the 
royalists.  Before  the  former  had  lost  their 
first  leader,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
had   passed   through   as  many  as  five   hands. 
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The  Duchess  of  Parma's  indecision  soon  im- 
parted itself  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  which, 
in  a  short  time,  ran  through  nearly  all  the 
various  systems  of  state  policy.  Duke  Alva's 
inflexible  sternness,  the  mildness  of  his  suc- 
cessor Requescens,  Don  John  of  Austria's  in- 
sidious cunning,  and  the  adtive  and  imperious 
mind  of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  gave  as  many 
opposite  directions  to  the  war,  while  the  plan 
of  the  rebellion  remained  the  same  in  a  single 
head,  who,  as  he  saw  it  clearly,  pursued  it 
with  vigor.  The  greatest  evil  for  the  King 
was,  that  the  right  principles  of  adtion  gener- 
ally missed  the  right  moment  of  application. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  when 
the  advantage  was  as  yet  clearly  on  the  King's 
side,  when  prompt  resolution  and  manly  firm- 
ness might  have  crushed  the  rebellion  in  the 
cradle,  the  reins  of  government  were  allowed 
to  hang  loose  in  the  hands  of  a  woman.  After 
the  outbreak  had  come  to  an  open  revolt,  and 
the  strength  of  the  fa6tious  and  of  the  king 
stood  more  equally  balanced,  and  when  a 
skilful  flexibility  could  alone  have  averted  the 
impending  civil  war,  the  government  devolved 
on  a  man,  who  was  deficient  in  this  necessary 
qualification.  So  watchful  an  observer  as 
William  the  Silent,  failed  not  to  improve 
every  advantage  which  the  faulty  policy  of 
his  adversary  presented,  and  with  silent  in- 
dustry he  slowly  advanced  his  great  under- 
taking to  its  accomplishment. 

But  why  did  not  Philip  II.  himself  appear 
in  the  Netherlands?  Why  did  he  prefer  to 
employ  every  other  means,  however  improb- 
able, rather  than  make  trial  of  the  only  remedy 
which  could  ensure  success  ?  To  curb  the 
overgrown  power  and  insolence  of  the  no- 
bility, there  was  no  expedient  more  natural 
than  the  presence  of  their  master.  Before 
royalty  itself,  all  secondary  dignity  must  ne- 
cessarily have  sunk,  all  other  splendor  be 
dimmed.  Instead  of  the  truth  flowing  slowly 
and  obscurely  through  impure  channels  to  the 
distant  throne,  so  that  procrastinated  measures 
of  redress  gave  time  to  ripen  ebullitions  of  the 
moment  into  a6ts  of  deliberation,  his  own 
penetrating  glance  would  at  once  have  been 
able  to  separate  truth  from  error ;  and  cold 
policy  alone,  not  to  speak 
would  have  saved  the  land 
zens.  The  nearer  to  their 
v/eighty  would  his  edi6ts 
thicker  they  fell  on  their  objedt,  the  weaker 
and  the  more  dispirited  the  efforts  of  the 
rebels.      It    costs  infinitely   more  to   commit 


of  his  humanity, 
a  million  of  citi- 
source,  the  more 
have    been  ;    the 


an  evil  towards  an  enemy  in  his  presence 
than  in  his  absence.  At  first,  the  rebellion 
appeared  to  tremble  at  its  own  name,  and 
long  sheltered  itself  under  the  ingenious  pre- 
text of  defending  the  cause  of  its  sovereign 
against  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of  his  own 
viceroy.  Philip's  appearance  in  Brussels  would 
have  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  juggling.  In 
that  case  the  rebels  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  adt  up  to  their  pretence,  or  to  cast 
aside  the  mask,  and  so,  by  appearing  in  their 
true  shape,  condemn  themselves.  And  what 
a  relief  for  the  Netherlands  if  the  King's  pres- 
ence had  only  spared  them  those  evils  which 
were  infli6ted  upon  them  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  contrary  to  his  will !  What  gain 
to  himself,  even  if  it  had  only  enabled  him 
to  watch  over  the  expenditure  of  the  vast 
sums  which,  illegally  raised  on  the  plea  of 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  w^ar,  disappeared 
in  the  plundering  hands  of  his  deputies! 

What  the  latter  were  compelled  to  extort 
by  the  unnatural  expedient  of  terror,  the 
nation  would  have  been  disposed  to  grant 
to  the  sovereign  Majesty.  That  which  made 
his  ministers  detested  would  have  rendered 
the  monarch  feared  ;  for  the  abuse  of  heredi- 
tary power  presses  less  painfully  than  the  abuse 
of  that  which  is  delegated.  His  presence 
would  have  saved  thousands  had  he  been 
nothing  more  than  an  economical  despot ; 
and  even  had  he  been  less,  the  awe  of  his 
person  would  have  preserved  a  territory 
which  was  lost  through  hatred  and  contempt 
for  his  instruments. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  oppression  of 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  excited  the 
sympathy  of  all  who  valued  their  own  rights, 
it  might  have  been  expe6ted  that  their  dis- 
obedience and  defection  would  have  been  a 
call  to  all  princes  to  maintain  their  ow-n  pre- 
rogatives in  the  case  of  their  neighbors.  But 
jealousy  of  Spain  got  the  better  of  political 
sympathies,  and  the  first  powers  of  Europe 
arranged  themselves  more  or  less  openly  on 
the  side  of  freedom. 

Although  bound  to  the  house  of  Spain  by 
the  ties  of  relationship,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  gave  it  just  cause  to  charge  him 
with  secretly  favoring  the  rebels.  By  the 
offer  of  his  mediation,  he  implicitly  acknow- 
ledged the  partial  justice  of  their  complaints, 
which  could  not  but  encourage  them  to  a  reso- 
lute perseverance  in  their  demands.  Under 
an  Emperor  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Spanish  house,  William  of  Orange  would 
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scarcely  have  drawn  so  many  troops  and  so 
much  money  from  Germany.  France,  with- 
out openly  and  formally  breaking  the  peace, 
placed  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  at  the  head  of 
the  Netherlandish  rebels ;  and  it  was  with 
French  gold  and  French  troops  that  the 
operations  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  condu6led. 
Elizabeth  of  England,  too,  did  but  exercise  a 
just  retaliation  and  revenge  in  protefting  the 
rebels  against  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and 
although  her  meagre  and  sparing  aid  availed 
no  farther  than  to  ward  off  utter  ruin  from  the 
Republic,  still  even  this  v. as  infinitely  valuable 
at  a  moment  when  nothing  but  hope  could 
have  supported  their  exhausted  courage.  With 
both  these  powers,  Philip  at  the  time  was  at 
peace,  but  both  betrayed  him.  Between  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  honesty  often  ceases  to 
appear  a  virtue ;  the  delicate  ties  which  bind 
equals  are  seldom  beneficial  to  him  whom  all 
men  fear.  Philip  had  banished  truth  from  po- 
litical intercourse;  he  himself,  between  kings, 
had  dissolved  all  morality,  and  had  made  arti- 
fice the  divinity  of  cabinets.  Without  once 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  his  superior  power, 
he  had,  throughout  his  whole  life,  to  contend 
with  the  jealousy  which  it  awakened  in  others. 
Europe  made  him  atone  for  the  possible  abuses 
of  a  power  of  which  in  fa6l  he  never  had  the 
full  possession. 

If  against  the  disparity  between  the  two 
combatants  which,  at  first  sight,  is  so  astound- 
ing, we  weigh  all  the  incidental  circumstances 
which  were  adverse  to  Spain,  but  befriended 
the  Netherlands,  that  which  is  supernatural  in 
this  event  will  disappear,  but  that  which  is 
extraordinary  remains — and  a  just  standard  is 
furnished  by  which  to  estimate  the  real  merit 
of  these  republicans  in  working  out  their  free- 
dom. It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
so  accurate  a  calculation  of  the  opposed  powers 
could  have  preceded  the  undertaking  itself,  or 
that,  on  entering  this  unknown  sea,  they  al- 
ready knew  the  shore  on  which  they  would 
ultimately  be  landed.  The  work  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  the  mind  of  its  originator  in  the 
mature  form  which  it  assumed  when  com- 
pleted, any  more  than  the  mind  of  Luther 
foresaw  the  eternal  separation  of  creeds,  when 
he  began  to  oppose  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
What  a  difference  between  the  modest  pro- 
cession of  those  suitors  in  Brussels,  who  prayed 
for  a  more  humane  treatment  as  a  favor,  and 
the  dreaded  majesty  of  a  free  state,  which 
treated  with  kings  as  equals,  and  in  less  than 
a  century  gave  away  the  throne  of  its  former 


tyrant !  The  unseen  hand  of  fate  gave  to  the 
discharged  arrow  a  higher  flight  and  quite  a 
different  diredlion  from  that  which  it  first  re- 
ceived from  the  bowstring.  In  the  womb  of 
happy  Brabant,  that  liberty  had  its  birth 
which,  torn  from  its  mother  in  its  earliest 
infancy,  was  to  gladden  the  so  despised  Hol- 
land. But  the  enterprise  must  not  be  less 
thought  of  because  its  issue  differed  from  the 
first  design.  Man  works  uj),  smooths  and 
fashions  the  rough  stone  which  the  times 
bring  to  him ;  the  moment  and  the  instant 
may  belong  to  him,  but  accident  developes 
the  history  of  the  world.  If  the  passions 
which  co-operated  a6lively  in  bringing  about 
this  event  were  only  not  unworthy  of  the  great 
work  to  which  they  were  unconsciously  sub- 
servient— if  the  powers  which  aided  in  its  ac- 
complishment, and  the  single  a6Iions,  out  of 
whose  concatenation  it  wonderfully  arose, 
were  but  intrinsically  noble  powers,  and  the 
a6lions  beautiful  and  great,  then  is  the  event 
grand,  interesting  and  fruitful  for  us,  and  we 
are  at  liberty  to  wonder  at  the  bold  offspring 
of  chance,  or  rather  offer  up  our  admiration 
to  a  higher  Intelligence. 

The  history  of  the  world,  like  the  laws  of 
nature,  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  simple  as 
the  soul  of  man.  Like  conditions  produce 
like  phenomena.  On  the  same  soil  where 
now  the  Netherlanders  were  to  resist  their 
Spanish  tyrants,  their  forefathers,  the  Batavi 
and  Belgge,  fifteen  centuries  before,  combated 
against  their  Roman  o])pressors.  Like  the 
former,  submitting  relu6tantly  to  a  haughty 
master,  and  misgoverned  by  rapacious  satraps, 
they  broke  off  their  chain  with  like  resolution, 
and  tried  their  fortune  in  a  similar  unequal 
combat.  The  same  pride  of  conquest,  the 
same  national  grandeur  marked  the  Spaniard 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  Roman  of 
the  first ;  the  same  valor  and  discipline  dis- 
tinguished the  armies  of  both,  their  battle 
array  inspired  the  same  terror.  There,  as 
here,  we  see  stratagem  in  combat  with  superior 
force,  and  firmness,  strengthened  by  unanimity, 
weary  out  a  mighty  power  weakened  by  division  ; 
then,  as  now,  private  hatred  arms  a  whole  na- 
tion ;  a  single  man,  born  for  his  times,  reveals 
to  them  the  dangerous  secret  of  their  power, 
and  brings  their  mute  grief  to  a  bloody  an- 
nouncement. "  Confess,  Batavians,"  cries 
Claudius  Civilis  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the 
sacred  grove,  "we  are  no  longer  treated,  as 
formerly,  by  these  Romans,  as  allies,  but 
rather   as    slaves.      We   are   handed   over   to 
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their  praefedls  and  centurions,  who,  when  sa- 
tiated with  our  plunder  and  with  our  blood, 
make  way  for  others,  who,  under  different 
names,  renew  the  same  outrages.  If  even  at 
last  Rome  deigns  to  send  us  a  legate,  he  op- 
presses us  with  an  ostentatious  and  costly  re- 
tinue, and  with  still  more  intolerable  pride. 
The  levies  are  again  at  hand  which  tear  for 
ever  children  from  their  parents,  brothers  from 
brothers.  Now,  Batavians,  is  our  time.  Never 
did  Rome  lie  so  prostrate  as  now.  Let  not 
their  names  of  legions  terrify  you,  there  is 
nothing  in  their  camps  but  old  men  and 
plunder.  Our  infantry  and  horsemen  are 
strong ;  Gerniciny  is  allied  to  us  by  blood, 
and  Gaul  is  ready  to  throw  off  its  yoke.  Let 
Syria  serve  them,  and  Asia  and  the  East,  who 
are  used  to  bow  before  kings ;  many  still  live 
who  were  born  among  us  before  tribute  was 
paid  to  the  Romans.  The  gods  are  ever  with 
the  brave."  Solemn  religious  rites  hallow 
this  conspiracy,  like  the  league  of  the  Gueux ; 


like  that,  it  craftily  wraps  itself  in  the  veil  of 
submissiveness,  in  the  majesty  of  a  great  name. 
The  cohorts  of  Civilis  swear  allegiance  on  the 
Rhine  to  Vespasian  in  Syria,  as  the  covenant 
did  to  Philip  IL  The  same  arena  furnished 
the  same  plan  of  defence,  the  same  refuge  to 
despair.  Both  confided  their  wavering  for- 
tunes to  a  friendly  element ;  in  the  same  dis- 
tress, Civilis  preserves  his  island,  as  fifteen 
centuries  after  him,  William  of  Orange  did 
the  town  of  Leyden — through  an  artificial 
inundation.  The  valor  of  the  Batavi  dis- 
closed the  impotency  of  the  world's  ruler, 
as  the  noble  courage  of  their  descendants  re- 
vealed to  the  whole  of  Europe  the  decay  of 
Spanish  greatness.  The  same  fecundity  of 
genius  in  the  generals  of  both  times  gave  to 
the  war  a  similarly  obstinate  countenance,  and 
nearly  as  doubtful  an  issue ;  one  difference, 
nevertheless,  distinguishes  them ;  the  Romans 
and  Batavians  fought  humanely,  for  they  did 
not  fight  for  religion. 
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EARLIER    HISTORY   OF   THE   NETHERLANDS   UP 
TO    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


RE  we  consider  the  ' 
immediate  history 
of  this  great  revo- 
lution, it  will  be  i 
advisable  to  go  a 
few  steps  back 
into  the  ancient 
records  of  the 
country,  and  to 
trace  the  origin 
of  that  constitu- 
tion of  which  we 
find  it  possessed 
at  the  time  of 
this  remarkable 
change. 

The  first  appear- 
ance of  this  peo- 
ple in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world 
is  the  moment  of 
its  fall ;  their  conquerors  first  gave  them  a 
political  existence.  The  extensive  region 
which  is  bounded  by  Germany  on  the  east, 
on  the  south  by  France,  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  the  North  Sea,  and  which  we 
comprehend  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Netherlands,  was,  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  invaded  Ganl,  divided  amongst  three 
principal  nations,  all  originally  of  German 
descent,  German  institutions,  and  German 
spirit.  The  Rhine  formed  its  boundaries. 
On  the  left  of  the  river  dwelt  the  Belgse,  on 
its  right  the  Frisii,  and  the  Batavi  on  the 
island  which  its  two  arms  then  formed  with 
the  ocean.  All  these  several  nations  were 
sooner  or  later  reduced  into  subje6lion  by  the 


Romans,  but  their  conquerors  themselves  give 
us  the  most  glorious  testimony  to  their  valor. 
The  Belgae,  writes  Caesar,  were  the  only  people 
amongst  the  Gauls  who  repulsed  the  invasion 
of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri.  The  Batavi, 
Tacitus  tells  us,  surpassed  all  the  tribes  on  the 
Rhine  in  bravery.  This  fierce  nation  paid  its 
tribute  in  soldiers,  and  was  reserved  by  its 
conquerors,  like  arrow  and  sword,  only  for 
battle.  The  Romans  themselves  acknowledged 
the  Batavian  horsemen  to  be  their  best  cavalry. 
Like  the  Swiss  at  this  day,  they  formed  for  a 
long  time  the  body-guard  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror; their  wild  courage  terrified  the  Dacians, 
as  they  saw  them,  in  full  armor,  swimming 
across  the  Danube.  The  Batavi  accompanied 
Agricola  in  his  expedition  against  Britain,  and 
helped  him  to  conquer  that  island.  The 
Frieses  were,  of  all,  the  last  subdued,  and  the 
first  to  regain  their  liberty.  The  morasses 
among  which  they  dwelt  attra6ted  the  con- 
querors later,  and  enhanced  the  price  of  con- 
quest. The  Roman  Drusus,  who  made  war  in 
these  regions,  had  a  canal  cut  from  the  Rhine 
into  the  Flevo,  the  present  Zuyder  Zee, 
through  which  the  Roman  fleet  penetrated 
into  the  North  Sea,  and  from  thence,  entering 
the  mouths  of  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  found 
an  easy  passage  into  the  interior  of  Germany. 
Through  four  centuries,  we  find  Batavian 
troops  in  the  Roman  armies,  but  after  the 
time  of  Honorius,  their  name  disappears  from 
history.  Presently  we  discover  their  island 
overrun  by  the  Franks,  who  again  lost  them- 
selves in  the  adjoining  country  of  Belgium. 
The  Frieses  threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  dis- 
tant and  powerless  rulers,  and  again  appeared 
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as  a  free,  and  even  a  conquering  people,  who 
governed  themselves  by  their  own  customs  and 
a  remnant  of  Roman  laws,  and  extended  their 
limits  beyond  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  Fries- 
land  especially  had  suffered  the  least  from  the 
irruptions  of  strange  tribes  and  foreign  cus- 
toms ;  and  for  centuries  retained  traces  of  its 
original  institutions  and  of  its  national  spirit 
and  manners,  which  have  not,  even  at  the 
present  day,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  epoch  of  the  immigration  of  nations 
destroyed  the  original  form  of  most  of  these 
tribes ;  other  mixed  races  arose  in  their  place, 
with  other  constitutions.  In  the  general  de- 
vastation, the  towns  and  encampments  of  the 
Romans  disappeared,  and  with  them,  the 
memorials  of  their  wise  government,  which 
they  had  employed  the  natives  to  execute. 
The  negle6led  dikes  once  more  yielded  to  the 
violence  of  the  streams,  and  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ocean.  Those  wonders  of  labor 
and  creations  of  human  skill,  the  canals,  dried 
up,  the  rivers  changed  their  course,  the  conti- 
nent and  the  sea  confounded  their  olden  limits, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil  changed  with  its  in- 
habitants. So,  too,  the  connection  of  the  two 
eras  seems  effaced,  and  with  a  new  race  a  new 
history  commences. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Franks,  which  arose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Roman  Gaul,  had,  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  seized  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  and  planted  there 
the  Christian  faith.  After  an  obstinate  war, 
Charles  Martel  subdued  to  the  French  crown 
Friesland,  the  last  of  all  the  free  provinces, 
and  by  his  victories,  paved  a  way  for  the  gos- 
pel. Charlemagne  united  all  these  countries, 
and  formed  of  them  one  division  of  the  mighty 
empire,  which  he  had  constructed  out  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Lombardy.  As  under  his 
descendants,  this  vast  dominion  was  again  torn 
into  fragments,  so  the  Netherlands  became  at 
times  German,  at  others  French,  or  then  again 
Lotheringian  Provinces,  and  at  last  we  find 
them  under  both  the  names  of  Friesland  and 
Lower  Lotheringia. 

With  the  Franks,  the  feudal  system,  the  off- 
spring of  the  North,  also  came  into  these  lands, 
and  here,  too,  as  in  all  other  countries,  it  de- 
generated. The  more  powerful  vassals  grad- 
ually made  themselves  independent  of  the 
crown,  and  the  royal  governors  usurped  the 
countries  they  were  appointed  to  govern.  But 
the  rebellious  vassals  could  not  maintain  their 
usurpations  without  the  aid  of  their  own  de- 


pendants, whose  assistance  they  were  compelled 
to  purchase  by  new  concessions.  At  the  same 
time  the  church  became  powerful  through 
pious  usurpations  and  donations,  and  in  its 
abbey  lands  and  episcopal  sees  acquired  an 
independent  existence.  Thus  were  the  Neth- 
erlands, in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  split  up  into  several  small 
sovereignties,  whose  possessors  did  homage,  at 
one  time  to  the  German  Emperor,  at  another 
to  the  Kings  of  France.  By  purchase,  mar- 
riages, legacies,  and  also  by  conquest,  several 
of  these  provinces  were  often  united  under 
one  suzerain,  and  thus  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
we  see  the  house  of  Burgundy  in  possession  of 
the  chief  part  of  the  Netherlands.  With  more 
or  less  right,  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, had  united  as  many  as  eleven  provinces 
under  his  authority,  and  to  these  his  son, 
Charles  the  Bold,  added  two  others,  acquired 
by  force  of  arms.  Thus  imperceptibly  a  new 
state  arose  in  Europe,  which  wanted  nothing 
but  the  name  to  be  the  most  flourishing  king- 
dom in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  These  ex- 
tensive possessions  made  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy formidable  neighbors  to  France,  and 
tempted  the  restless  spirit  of  Charles  the  Bold 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  conquest,  embracing  the 
whole  line  of  country  from  the  Zuyder  Zee 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  down  to  Alsace. 
The  almost  inexhaustible  resources  of  this 
Prince  justify  in  some  measure  this  bold 
project.  A  formidable  army  threatened  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Already  Switzerland 
trembled  for  her  liberty ;  but  deceitful  fortune 
abandoned  him  in  three  terrible  battles,  and 
the  infatuated  hero  was  lost  in  the  melee  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.* 

The  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Maria, 
at  once  the  richest  Princess  and  tlic  unhappy 
Helen  of  that  time,  whose  wooing  brought 
misery  on  her  inheritance,  was  now  the  centre 

*  A  page  who  had  seen  him  fall,  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  conducfled  the  vicflors  to  the  spot,  and  saved  his 
remains  from  an  ignominious  oblivion.  His  body 
was  dragged  from  a  pool  in  which  it  was  fast  frozen, 
naked,  and  so  disfigured  with  wounds,  tliat  with  great 
difficulty  he  was  recognized,  by  the  well-known  de- 
ficiency of  some  of  his  teeth,  and  by  remarkably  long 
finger-nails.  But  that,  notwithstanding  these  marks, 
there  were  still  incredulous  people  who  doubted  his 
death,  and  looked  for  his  re-appearance,  is  proved  by 
the  missive  in  which  Louis  the  Eleventh  called  upon 
the  Burgundian  States  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to 
the  Crown  of  France.  "  If,"  the  passage  runs,  "  Duke 
Charles  should  still  be  living,  you  shall  be  released  from 
your  oath  to  me."  Comines,  t.  iii.,  PreuA-es  des  M6- 
moires,  495,  497. 
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of  attradlion  to  the  whole  known  world. 
Among  her  suitors  appeared  two  great  princes, 
King  Louis  XL  of  France,  for  his  son,  the 
young  Dauphin,  and  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  IIL  The  suc- 
cessful suitor  was  to  become  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Europe ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  began  to  fear  for  its 
balance  of  power.  Louis,  the  more  powerful 
of  the  two,  was  ready  to  back  his  suit  by  force 
of  arms ;  but  the  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  disposed  of  the  hand  of  their  Princess, 
passed  by  this  dreaded  neighbor,  and  decided 
in  favor  of  Maximilian,  whose  more  remote 
territories,  and  more  limited  power,  seemed 
less  to  threaten  the  liberty  of  their  country — 
a  deceitful,  unfortunate  policy,  which,  through 
a  strange  dispensation  of  heaven,  only  accele- 
rated the  melancholy  fate  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  prevent. 

To  Philip  the  Fair,  the  son  of  Maria  and 
Maximilian,  a  Spanish  bride  brought,  as  her 
portion,  that  extensive  kingdom  which  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  had  recently  founded ;  and 
Charles  of  Austria,  his  son,  was  born  lord  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  of  the  two  Sicilies,  of 
the  New  World,  and  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
the  latter  country,  the  commonalty  emanci- 
pated themselves  much  earlier  than  in  other 
feudal  states,  and  quickly  attained  to  an  inde- 
pendent political  existence.  The  favorable  situ- 
ation of  the  countrv  on  the  North  Sea,  and  on 
great  navigable  rivers,  early  awakened  the  spirit 
of  commerce,  which  rapidly  peopled  the  towns, 
encouraged   industry  and   the   arts,   attradled 


foreigners,  and  diffused  prosperity  and  affluence 
among  them.  However  contemptuously  the 
warlike  policy  of  those  times  looked  down 
upon  every  peaceful  and  useful  occupation, 
the  rulers  of  the  country  could  not  fail  al- 
together to  perceive  the  essential  advantages 
they  derived  from  such  pursuits.  The  increas- 
ing population  of  their  territories,  the  different 
imposts  which  they  extorted  from  natives  and 
foreigners,  under  the  various  titles  of  tolls, 
customs,  highway  rates,  escort  money,  bridge 
tolls,  market  fees,  escheats  and  so  forth,  were 
too  valuable  considerations  to  allow  them  to 
remain  indifferent  to  the  sources  from  which 
they  were  derived.  Their  own  rapacity  made 
them  promoters  of  trade,  and,  as  often  hap- 
pens, barbarism  itself  rudely  nursed  it,  until, 
at  last,  a  healthier  policy  assumed  its  place. 
In  the  course  of  time  they  invited  the  Lom- 
bard merchants  to  settle  among  them,  and  ac- 
corded to  the  towns  some  valuable  privileges 
and  an  independent  jurisdiction,  by  which  the 
latter  acquired  uncommon  respe6lability  and 
influence.  The  numerous  wars  which  the 
counts  and  dukes  carried  on  amongst  one 
another,  or  with  tlieir  neighbors,  made  them 
in  some  measure  dependent  on  the  good  will 
of  the  towns,  who,  by  their  wealth,  obtained 
weight  and  consideration,  and  for  the  subsidies 
which  they  afforded,  failed  not  to  extort  im- 
portant privileges  in  return.  These  privileges 
of  the  commonalties  increased  as  the  crusades 
with  their  expensive  equipment  augmented  the 
necessities  of  the  nobles ;  as  a  new  road  to 
Europe  was  opened  for  the  produ6lions  of  the 
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Revt>it  of  ihe  Netherlands.    \ 


East ;  and  as  wide-spreading  luxury  created 
new  wants  to  their  princes.  Thus  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  we  find  in 
these  lands  a  nuxed  form  of  government,  in 
which  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  is 
greatly  limited  by  tne  privileges  of  the  States ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy  and 
the  municipalities.  These,  under  the  name  : 
of  States,  assembled  as  often  as  the  wants  of 
the  province  required  it.  Without  their  con- 
sent no  new  laws  were  valid,  no  war  could  be 
carried  on,  and  no  taxes  levied,  no  change 
made  in  the  coinage,  and  no  foreigner  ad- 
mitted to  any  office  of  government.  All  the 
provinces  enjoyed  these  privileges  in  common; 
others  were  peculiar  to  the  various  districts. 
The  supreme  government  was  hereditary,  but 
the  son  did  not  enter  on  the  rights  of  his 
father  before  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  main- 
tain the  existing  constitution. 

Necessity  is  the  first  lawgiver;  all  the  wants 
which  had  to  be  met  by  this  constitution  were 
originally  of  a  commercial  nature.  Thus  the 
whole  constitution  was  founded  on  commerce, 
and  the  laws  of  the  nation  were  adapted  to 
their  pursuits.  The  last  clause,  which  ex- 
cluded foreigners  from  all  offices  of  trust,  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  preceding  articles. 
So  complicated  and  artificial  a  relation  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  people,  which  in  many 
provinces  was  further  modified,  according  to 
the  peculiar  wants  of  each,  and  frequently  of 
some  single  city,  required  for  its  maintenance 
the  liveliest  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
combined  with  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them.  From  a  foreigner,  neither  could  well 
be  expe6led.  This  law,  besides,  was  enforced 
reciprocally  in  each  particular  province ;  so 
that  in  Brabant  no  Fleming,  in  Zealand  no 
Hollander,  could  hold  office ;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  force  even  after  all  these  provinces 
were  united  under  one  government. 

Above  all  others,  Brabant  enjoyed  the 
highest  degree  of  freedom.  Its  privileges 
were  esteemed  so  valuable  that  many  mothers 
from  the  adjacent  provinces  removed  thither 
about  the  time  of  their  accouchement,  in  order 
to  entitle  their  children  to  participate,  by  birth, 
in  all  the  immunities  of  that  favored  country; 
just  as,  says  Strada,  one  improves  the  plants 
of  a  rude  climate  by  removing  them  to  the 
soil  of  a  milder. 

After  the  House  of  Burgundy  had  united 
several  provinces  under  its  dominion,  the 
separate  provincial  assemblies  which,  up  to 
that   time,   had    been   independent   tribunals. 


were  made  subje6l  to  a  supreme  court  at  Ma- 
lines,  which  incorporated  the  various  judica- 
tures into  one  body,  and  decided  in  the  last 
resort  all  civil  and  criminal  appeals.  The 
separate  independence  of  the  provinces  was 
thus  abolished,  and  the  supreme  power  vested 
in  the  senate  at  Malines. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
states  did  not  negle6t  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  embarrassment  of  their  Duchess,  who, 
threatened  by  France,  was  consequently  in 
their  power.  Holland  and  Zealand  compelled 
her  to  sign  a  great  charter,  which  secured  to 
them  the  most  important  sovereign  rights. 
The  people  of  Ghent  carried  their  insolence 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  arbitrarily  dragged 
the  favorites  of  Maria,  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  them,  before  their  own  tribunals, 
and  beheaded  them  before  the  eyes  of  that 
Princess.  During  the  short  government  of 
the  Duchess  Maria,  from  her  father's  death  to 
her  marriage,  the  commons  obtained  powers 
which  few  free  states  enjoyed.  After  her 
death,  her  husband,  Maximilian,  illegally  as- 
sumed the  government  as  guardian  of  his  son. 
Offended  by  this  invasion  of  their  rights,  the 
states  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority, 
and  could  only  be  brought  to  receive  him  as 
viceroy  for  a  stated  period,  and  under  con- 
ditions ratified  by  oath. 

Maximilian,  after  he  became  Roman  Em- 
peror, fancied  that  he  might  safely  venture  to 
violate  the  constitution.  He  imposed  extra- 
ordinary taxes  on  the  provinces,  gave  (  fficial 
appointments  to  Burgundians  and  Gtrmans, 
and  introduced  foreign  troops  into  the  pro- 
vinces. But  the  jealousy  of  these  republicans 
kept  pace  with  the  power  of  their  regent.  As 
he  entered  Bruges  with  a  large  retinue  of  for- 
eigners, the  people  flew  to  arms,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  his  person,  and  placed  him 
in  confinement  in  the  castle.  In  spite  of  the 
intercession  of  the  Imperial  and  Roman  courts, 
he  did  not  again  obtain  his  freedom  until  se- 
curity had  been  given  to  the  people  on  all  the 
disputed  points. 

The  security  of  life  and  property,  arising 
from  mild  laws,  and  an  equal  administration 
of  justice,  had  encouraged  activity  and  in- 
dustry. In  continual  contest  with  the  ocean 
and  rapid  rivers,  which  poured  their  violence 
on  the  neighboring  lowlands,  and  whose  force 
it  was  requisite  to  break  by  embankments  and 
canals,  this  people  had  early  learned  to  observe 
the  natural  objects  around  them  ;  by  indus- 
try and   perseverance  to  defy  an  element  of 
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superior  power;  and  like  the  Egyptian,  in- 
struded  by  his  Nile,  to  exercise  their  in- 
ventive genius  and  acuteness  in  self-defence. 
The  natural  fertility  of  their  soil,  which  fa- 
vored agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
tended  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  popu- 
lation. Their  happy  position  on  the  sea  and 
the  great  navigable  rivers  of  Germany  and 
France,  many  of  which  debouched  on  their 
coasts ;  the  numerous  artificial  canals  which 
interse6led  the  land  in  all  diredlions,  imparted 
life  to  navigation ;  and  the  facility  of  interior 
communication  between  the  provinces,  soon 
created  and  fostered  a  commercial  spirit 
among  these  people. 

The  neighboring  coasts,  Denmark,  and  Brit- 
ain, were  the  first  visited  by  their  vessels. 
The  English  wool  which  they  brought  back, 
employed  thousands  of  industrious  hands  in 
Bruges,  Ghent  and  Antwerp ;  and  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  cloths  of 
Flanders  were  extensively  worn  in  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  eleventh  century  we  find 
ships  of  Friesland  in  the  Belt,  and  even  in  the 
Levant.  This  enterprising  people  ventured, 
without  a  compass,  to  steer  under  the  North 
Pole,  round  to  the  most  northerly  point  of 
Russia.  From  the  Wendish  towns,  the  Neth- 
erlands received  a  share  in  tiie  Levant  trade, 
which,  at  that  time,  still  passed  from  the  Black 
Sea,  through  the  Russian  territories  to  the  Bal- 
tic. When,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  this 
trade  began  to  decline,  the  Crusades  having 
opened  a  new  road  through  the  Mediterranean 
for  Lidian  merchandise,  and  after  the  Italian 
towns  had  usurped  this  lucrative  branch  of  i 
commerce,  and  the  great  Hanseatic  League 
had  been  formed  in  Germany,  the  Nether-  \ 
lands  became  the  most  important  emporium  j 
between  the  north  and  south.  As  yet,  the  ! 
use  of  the  compass  was  not  general,  and  the 
merchantmen  sailed  slowly  and  laboriously 
along  the  coasts.  The  ports  on  the  Baltic 
were,  during  the  winter  months,  for  the  most 
part  frozen  and  inaccessible.  Ships,  there- 
fore, which  could  not  well  accomplish  within 
the  year  the  long  voyage  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  Belt,  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
harbors  which  lay  half  way  between  the  two. 
With  an  immense  continent  behind  them, 
with  which  navigable  streams  kept  up  their 
communication,  and  towards  the  west  and 
north  open  to  the  ocean  by  commodious  har- 
bors, this  country  appeared  to  be  expressly 
formed  for  a  place  of  resort  for  different  na- 
tions, and   for  a  centre  of  commerce.     The 


principal  towns  of  the  Netherlands  were  estab- 
lished marts.  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians, 
French,  Britons,  Germans,  Danes  and  Swedes 
thronged  to  them  with  the  produce  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  Competition  ensured 
cheapness;  industry  was  stimulated,  as  it  found 
a  ready  market  for  its  productions.  With  the 
necessary  exchange  of  money,  arose  the  com- 
merce in  bills,  which  opened  a  new  and  fruit- 
ful source  of  wealth.  The  princes  of  the 
country,  acquainted  at  last  with  their  true  in- 
terest, encouraged  the  merchant  by  important 
immunities,  and  negle6led  not  to  prote6l  their 
commerce  by  advantageous  treaties  with  foreign 
powers.  When,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
several  provinces  were  united  under  one  rule, 
they  discontinued  their  private  wars,  which 
had  proved  so  injurious,  and  their  separate 
interests  were  now  more  intimately  reconciled 
by  a  common  government.  Their  commerce 
and  affluence  prospered  in  the  lap  of  a  long 
peace,  which  the  formidable  power  of  their 
princes  extorted  from  the  neighboring  mon- 
archs.  The  Burgundian  flag  was  feared  in 
every  sea,  the  dignity  of  their  sovereign  gave 
support  to  their  undertakings,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  a  private  individual  became  the  affair 
of  a  powerful  state.  Such  vigorous  protection 
soon  placed  them  in  a  position  even  to  re- 
nounce the  Hanseatic  League,  and  to  pursue 
this  daring  enemy  through  every  sea.  The 
Hanseatic  merchants,  against  whom  the  coasts 
of  Spain  were  closed,  were  compelled  at  last, 
however  relu6lantly,  to  visit  the  Flemish  fairs, 
and  purchase  their  Spanish  goods  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Netherlands. 

Bruges,  in  Flanders,  was,  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  central  point  of 
the  whole  commerce  of  Europe,  and  the  great 
market  of  all  nations.  In  the  year  1468,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels  were 
counted  entering  the  harbor  of  Sluys  at  one 
time.  Besides  the  rich  fadlories  of  the  Han- 
seatic League,  there  were  here  fifteen  trading 
companies,  with  their  counting-houses,  and 
many  fa6lories  and  merchants'  families  from 
every  European  countr}'.  Here  was  estab- 
lished the  market  of  all  northern  produ6ls  for 
the  south,  and  of  all  southern  and  Levantine 
products  for  the  north.  These  passed  through 
the  Sound,  and  up  the  Rhine,  in  Hanseatic 
vessels  to  Upper  Germany,  or  were  transported 
by  land  carriage  to  Brunswick  and  Luneburg. 

As  in  the  common  course  of  human  affairs, 
so  here  also,  a  licentious  luxury  followed  pros- 
perity.    The  seduCtive  example  of  Philip  the 
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Good  could  not  but  accelerate  its  approach. 
The  court  of  the  Burgundian  dukes  was  the 
most  voluptuous  and  magnificent  in  Europe, 
Italy  itself  not  excepted.  The  costly  dress  of 
the  higher  classes,  which  afterwards  served  as 
patterns  to  the  Spaniards,  and  eventually,  with 
the  Burgundian  customs,  passed  over  to  the 
court  of  Austria,  soon  descended  to  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  meanest  citizen  nursed  his 
person  in  velvet  and  silk.* 

Comines,  an  author  who  travelled  through 
the  Netherlands,  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  tells  us  that  pride  had  already 
attended  their  prosperity.  The  pomp  and 
vanity  of  dress  was  carried  by  both  sexes  to 
extravagance.  I'he  luxury  of  the  table  had 
never  reached  so  great  a  height  among  any 
other  people.  The  immoral  assemblage  of 
both  sexes  at  bathing  places,  and  such  other 
places  of  reunion  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment, 
had  banished  all  shame — and  we  are  not  here 
speaking  of  the  usual  luxuriousness  of  the 
higher  ranks ;  the  females  of  the  common 
class  abandoned  themselves  to  such  extrava- 
gances without  limit  or  measure. 

But  how  much  more  cheering  to  the  phil- 
anthropist is  this  extravagance,  than  the  mis- 
erable frugality  of  want,  and  the  barbarous 
virtues  of  ignorance,  which  at  that  time  op- 
pressed nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  !  The 
Burgundipn  era  shines  pleasingly  forth  from 
those  dark  ages,  like  a  lovely  spring  day  amid 
the  showers  of  February.  But  this  flourishing 
condition,  tempted  the  Flemish  towns  at  last 
to  their  ruin  ;  Ghent  and  Bruges,  giddy  with 
liberty  and  success,  declared  war  against  Philip 
the  Good,  the  ruler  of  eleven  provinces,  which 


*  Philip  the  Good  was  too  profuse  a  Prince  to  amass 
treasures ;  nevertheless,  Charles  the  Bold  found  accu- 
mulated among  his  effecfls,  a  greater  store  of  table  ser- 
vices, jewels,  carpets,  and  linen  than  three  rich  prince- 
doms of  that  time  together  possessed,  and  over  and 
above  all,  a  treasure  oi^  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  ready  money.  The  riches  of  this  Prince,  and  of  the 
Burgundian  people,  lay  exposed  on  the  battle  fields  of 
Granson,  Murten,  and  Nancy.  Here,  a  Swiss  soldier 
drew  from  the  finger  of  Charles  the  Bold  that  celebrated 
diamond,  which  was  long  esteemed  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope, which,  even  now,  sparkles  in  the  crown  of  France 
as  the  second  in  size,  but  which  the  unwitting  finder 
sold  for  a  florin.  The  Swiss  exchanged  the  silver  they 
found  for  tin,  and  the  gold  for  copper,  and  tore  into 
pieces  the  costly  tents  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  value  of 
the  spoil  of  silver,  gold,  and  jewels  which  was  taken, 
has  been  estimated  at  three  millions.  Charles  and  his 
army  had  advanced  to  the  combat,  not  like  foes  who 
purpose  battle,  but  like  conquerors  who  adorn  them- 
selves after  vicflory. 


ended  as  unfortunately  as  it  was  presumptuously 
commenced.  Ghent  alone  lost  many  thousand 
men  in  an  engagement  near  Havre,  and  was 
compelled  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  vidtor 
by  a  contribution  of  400,000  gold  florins. 
All  the  municipal  funflionaries,  and  two 
thousand  of  the  principal  citizens,  went, 
stripped  to  their  shirts,  bare-footed,  and  with 
heads  uncovered,  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to 
meet  the  Duke,  and  on  their  knees  supplicated 
for  pardon.  On  this  occasion  they  were  de- 
prived of  several  valuable  privileges,  an  irre- 
parable loss  for  their  future  commerce.  In 
the  year  1482  they  engaged  in  a  war,  with  no 
better  success,  against  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  son,  which,  in  contravention  of  his 
charter,  he  had  unjustly  assumed.  In  1487 
the  town  of  Bruges  placed  the  An  hduke  him- 
self in  confinement,  and  put  some  of  his  most 
eminent  ministers  to  death.  To  avenge  his 
son,  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  entered  their 
territory  with  an  army,  and  blockading  for 
ten  years  the  harbor  of  Slu)s,  put  a  stop  to 
their  entire  trade.  On  this  occasion,  Amster- 
dam and  Antwerp,  whose  jealousy  had  long 
been  roused  by  the  flourishing  condition  of 
the  Flemish  towns,  lent  him  the  most  impor- 
tant assistance.  The  Italians  began  to  bring 
their  own  silk  stuffs  to  Antwerp  for  sale,  and 
the  Flemish  cloth-workers  likewise,  who  had 
settled  in  England,  sent  their  goods  thither ; 
and  thus  the  town  of  Bruges  lost  two  impor- 
tant branches  of  trade.  The  Hanse  Union 
had  long  been  offended  at  their  overweening 
pride;  and  it  now  left  them,  and  removed  its 
factory  to  Antwerp.  In  the  year  15 16  all  the 
foreign  merchants  left  the  town,  except  only 
a  few  Spaniards ;  but  its  prosperity  faded  as 
slowly  as  it  had  bloomed. 

Antwerp  received,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  trade  which  the  luxuriousness  of  the  Flem- 
ish towns  had  banished  ;  and  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Charles  V.,  Antwerp  was  the  most 
stirring  and  splendid  city  in  the  Christian 
world.  A  stream  like  the  Scheldt,  whose 
broad  mouth,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
shared  with  the  North  Sea  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide,  and  could  carry  vessels  of  the 
largest  tonnage  under  the  walls  of  Antwerj), 
made  it  the  natural  resort  for  all  vessels  which 
visited  that  coast.  Its  free  fairs  attraded  men 
of  business  from  all  countries.*     The  industry 

*  Two  such  fairs  lasted  forty  days,  and  all  the  goods 
sold  there  were  duty  free. 
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of  the  nation  had,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  reached  its  greatest  heiglit.  The 
culture  of  grain,  flax,  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
the  chase  and  fisheries  enriched  the  peasant ; 
arts,  manufactures  and  trade  brought  wealth 
to  burghers.  Flemish  and  Brabantine  manu- 
factures were  long  to  be  seen  in  Arabia,  Persia 
and  India.  Their  ships  covered  the  ocean, 
and,  in  the  Black  Sea,  contended  with  the 
Genoese  for  supremacy.  It  was  the  distinc- 
tive chara6leristic  of  the  seamen  of  the  Neth- 
erlands that  he  made  sail  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  never  laid  up  for  the  winter. 

When  the  new  route  by  the  Cai)e  of  Good 
Hope  was  discovered,  and  the  East  India 
trade  of  Portugal  undermined  that  of  the 
Levant,  the  Netherlands  did  not  feel  the  blow 
which  was  infliCted  on  the  Italian  Republics. 
The  Portuguese  established  their  mart  in  Bra- 
bant, and  the  spices  of  Calicut  were  displayed 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Antwerp.  Hither 
poured  the  West  Indian  merchandise,  with 
which  the  indolent  pride  of  Spain  repaid  the 
industry  of  the  Netherlands.  The  East  Indian 
market  attradled  the  mo^t  celebrated  commer- 
cial houses  from  Florence,  Lucca  and  Genoa  ; 
and  the  Fuggers  and  Welsers  from  Augsburg. 
Here  the  Hanse  towns  brought  the  wares  of 
the  north,  and  here  the  English  company  had 
a  factory.  Here  art  and  nature  seemed  to 
expose  to  view  all  their  riches  ;  it  was  a  splen- 
did exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  and 
of  the  creature. 

Their  renown  soon  diffused  itself  through 
the  world.  Even  a  company  of  Turkish  mer- 
chants, towards  the  end  of  this  century,  so- 
lic:ited  permission  to  settle  here,  and  to  supply 
the  products  of  the  East  by  way  of  Greece. 
With  the  trade  in  goods,  they  held  also  the 
exchange  of  money.  Their  bills  passed  current 
in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  globe.  Antwerp, 
it  is  asserted,  then  transacted  more  extensive 
and  more  important  business  in  a  single  month 
than  Venice,  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  in 
two  whole  years. 

In  the  year  1491  the  Hanseatic  League  held 
its  solemn  meetings  in  this  town,  which  had 
formerly  assembled  in  Lubeck  alone.  In  1531 
the  exchange  was  ereCled,  at  that  time  the 
most  splendid  in  all  Europe,  and  which  ful- 
filled its  proud  inscription.  The  town  now 
reckoned  100,000  inhabitants.  The  tide  of 
human  beings  which  ince.isantly  poured  into 
it  exceeds  all  belief.  Between  200  and  250 
ships  were  often  seen  loading  at  one  time  in 
its  harbor;   no  day  passed,  on  which  tlie  boats 


entering  inwards  and  outwards  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  500;  on  market  days  the  number 
amounted  to  800  or  900.  Daily,  more  than 
two  hundred  carriages  drove  through  its  gates; 
above  two  thousand  loaded  wagons  arrived 
every  week  from  Germany,  France  and  Lor- 
raine, without  reckoning  the  farmers'  carts 
and  corn-vans,  which  were  seldom  less  than 
10,000  in  number.  Thirty  thousand  hands 
were  employed  by  the  English  company  alone. 
The  market  dues,  tolls  and  excise  brought 
millions  to  the  government  annually.  We 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  resources  of  the 
nation  from  the  faCt  that  the  extraordinary 
taxes  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  to 
Charles  V.,  towards  his  numerous  wars,  were 
computed  at  forty  millions  of  gold  ducats. 

For  this  affluence  the  Netherlands  were  as 
much  indebted  to  their  liberty  as  to  the  natu- 
ral advantages  of  their  country.  Uncertain 
laws  and  the  despotic  sway  of  a  rapacious 
prince  would  quickly  have  blighted  all  the 
blessings  which  propitious  nature  had  so  abun- 
dantly lavished  on  them.  The  inviolable 
sanCtity  of  the  laws  can  alone  secure  to  the 
citizen  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  inspire 
him  with  that  happy  confidence  which  is  the 
soul  of  all  activity. 

The  genius  of  this  people,  developed  by  the 
spirit  of  commerce  and  by  the  intercourse  with 
so  many  nations,  shone  in  useful  inventions  ; 
in  the  lap  of  abundance  and  liberty  all  the 
noble  arts  were  carefully  cultivated  and  carried 
to  perfection.  From  Italy,  to  which  Cosmo 
de  Medici  had  lately  restored  its  golden  age, 
painting,  architecture  and  the  arts  of  carving 
and  of  engraving  on  copper  were  transplanted 
into  the  Netherlands,  where,  in  a  new  soil, 
they  flourished  with  fresh  vigor.  The  Flemish 
school,  a  daughter  of  the  Italian,  soon  vied 
with  its  mother  for  the  prize;  and,  in  common 
with  it,  gave  laws  to  the  whole  of  Europe  in 
the  fine  arts.  The  manufactures  and  arts,  on 
which  the  Netherlanders  principally  founded 
their  prosperity,  and  still  partly  base  it,  require 
no  particular  enumeration.  Tbe  weaving  of 
tapestry,  oil  painting,  the  art  of  painting  on 
glass,  even  pocket-watches  and  sun-dials,  were, 
as  Guicciardini  asserts,  originally  invented  in 
the  Netherlands.  To  them  we  are  indebted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  compass,  the  points 
of  which  are  still  known  bv  Flemish  names. 
About  the  year  1430  the  invention  of  typo- 
graphy is  ascribed  to  Laurence  Koster,  of 
Haarlem  :  and  whether  or  not  it  is  entitled  to 
this  honorable  distinction,   certain   it  is  that 
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the  Dutch  were  among  the  first  to  engraft  this 
useful  art  among  them ;  and  fate  ordained  that 
a  century  later  it  should  reward  its  country 
with  liberty.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands 
united,  with  the  most  fertile  genius  for  inven- 


tions, a  happy  talent  for  improving  the  dis- 
coveries of  others ;  there  are  probably  few 
mechanical  arts  and  manufactures  which  they 
did  not  either  produce,  or  at  least  carry  to  a 
higher  degree  of  perfe6tion. 
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THE   NETHERLANDS  UNDER   CHARLES   THE  FIFTH. 


EFORE  this  time 
these  provinces 
had  formed  the 
most     enviable 
state  in  all  Eu- 
rope.    Not  one 
of  the  Burgun- 
dian  dukes  had 
ventured  to  in- 
dulge a  thought 
of   overturning 
the      Constitu- 
tion ;  it  had  re- 
mained sacred, 
even      to      the 
daring  spirit  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  while  he  was  preparing  fet- 
ters   for    foreign    liberty.      All    these    princes 
grew  up  with  no  higher  hope  than  to  be  heads 
of  a  republic,  and  none  of  their  territories  af- 
forded them  experience  of  a  higher  authority. 
Besides,  these  princes   possessed  nothing   but 
what  the  Netherlands  gave  them ;   no  armies 
but  those  which  the  nation  sent  into  the  field ; 
no  riches  but  what  the  states  granted  to  them. 
Now  all  was  changed.     The  Netherlands  had 
fallen  to  a  master  who  had  at  his  command 
other   instruments  and    other   resources,    who 
could  arm  against  them  a  foreign  power.* 

*  The  unnatural  union  of  two  such  different  nations 
as  the  Belgians  and  Spaniards,  could  not  pos.sibly  be 
prosperous.  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  quoting  the 
comparison  which  Grotius,  in  energetic  language,  has 
drawn  between  the  two.  "  With  the  neighboring  na- 
tions," says  he,  "  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  could 
easily  maintain  a  good  understanding,  for  they  were  of 
a  similar  origin  with  themselves,  and  had  grown  up  in 
the  same  manner.  But  the  people  of  .Spain  and  of  the 
Netherlands  differed  in  almost  every  respecft  from  one 
another,  and  therefore,  when  they  were  brought  to- 
gether, clashed  the  more  violently.  Both  had,  for  many 
centuries,  been  distinguished  in  war.  only  the  latter  had, 
in  luxurious  repose,  become  disused  to  arms,  while  the 
former  had  been  inured  to  war  in  the  Italian  and  .\f- 


Charles  V.  was  an  absolute  monarch  in  his 
Spanish  dominions;  in  the  Netiierlands  he 
was  no  more  than  the  first  citizen.  In  the 
southern  portion  of  his  empire  he  might  have 
learned  contempt  for  the  rights  of  individuals; 
here,    he  was   taught   to  respe6l   them.     I'he 

rican  campaigns ;  the  desire  of  gain  made  the  Belgians 
more  inclined  to  peace,  but  not  less  sensitive  of  offence. 
No  people  were  more  free  from  the  lust  of  conquest, 
but  none  defended  its  own  more  zealously.     1  leiice,  the 
numerous  towns,  closely  pressed  together  in  a  confined 
tra6t  of  country;   densely  crowded  with   a  foreign  and 
native  population;   fortified  near  the  sea  and  the  great 
rivers.     Hence,  for  eight  centuries  after  the  northern 
immigration,   foreign   arms    could    not   prevail    against 
them.      Spain,   on    the    contrary,    often    changed    its 
masters;  and  when  at  last,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  Its  character  and  its  manners  had  suffered  more 
or   less   from  each   new  conqueror.     The   people   thus 
formed,  at  last,  out  of  these  several  atlmixtures,  is  de- 
scriiied   as   jialient  in  labor,  imperturbalile  in  danger, 
equally  eager  for  riches  and  honor,  proud  of  itself  even 
to  contempt  of  others,  devout  and  grateful  to  strangers 
for  any  a6i  of  kindness,  but  also  revengeful,  and  of  such 
ungovernable  passions  in  vi(5lory,  as  to  regard  neither 
conscience  nor  honor  in  the  case  of  an  enemy.     All  this 
is  foreign  to  the  characfter  of  the  Belgian,  who  is  astute 
but  not  insidious,  who,  placed  midway  between  France 
and  Germany,  combines  in  moderation  the  faults  and 
good  qualities  of  iioth.     He  is  not  easily  im]-)osed  upon, 
nor  is  he  to  be  insulted  with  impunity.     In  veneration 
for  the  Deity,  too,  he  does  not  yield  to  the  Spaniard ; 
the  arms  of  the  north-men  could  not  make  him  apostatise 
from  Christianitv,  when  lie  had  once  professed  it.     No 
opinion  which  the  church  condemns    had,  up  to  this 
time,  empoisoned  the  purity  of  his  faith.     Nay,  his  pious 
extravagance  went  so  far,  that  it  became  requisite  to 
curb  by  laws  the  rapacity  of  his  clergy.     In  both  people, 
loyalty  to  their  rulers  is  equally  innate,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Belgian  (daces  the  law  above  kings.     Of 
all  the  .Spaniards,  the  Castilians  reiuire  to  be  governed 
wdth  the  most  caution;  but  tiie  liberties  which  the\-  ar- 
rogate for  themselves,  they  do  not  willingly  accord  to 
others.     Hence,  the  difficult  task  to  their  common  ruler, 
so  to  distribute  his  attention  and  care  between  the  two 
nations,  that  neither  the  preference  shown  to  the  Cas- 
tilian  should  offend  the  Belgian,  nor  the  equal  treatment 
of  the   Belgian   affront  the  haughty  spirit   of  the  C.as- 
tilian."     Grotii  .\nnal.  Belg.  L.  1,4,  5.  sei|. 
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more  he  there  tasted  the  pleasures  of  unUmited 
power,  and  the  higher  he  raised  his  opinion 
of  his  own  greatness,  the  more  relu6lant  he 
must  have  felt  to  descend  elsewhere  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  humanity,  and  to  tolerate 
any  check  upon  his  arbitrary  authority.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  ordinary  degree  of  virtue 
to  abstain  from  warring  against  the  power 
which  imposes  a  curb  on  our  most  cherished 
wishes. 

The  superior  power  of  Charles  awakened,  at 
the  same  time,  in  the  Netherlanders,  that  dis- 
trust which  always  accompanies  inferiority. 
Never  were  they  so  alive  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  never  so  jealous  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, or  more  observant  in  their  proceedings. 
Under  his  reign  we  see  the  most  violent  out- 
breaks of  republican  spirit  and  the  pretensions 
of  the  people  carried  to  an  excess,  which  noth- 
ing but  the  increasing  encroachments  of  the 
royal  power  could  in  the  least  justify.  A  sov- 
ereign will  always  regard  the  freedom  of  the 
citizen  as  an  alienated  fief,  which  he  is  bound 
to  recover.  To  the  citizen,  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign  is  a  torrent,  which,  by  its  inun- 
dation, threatens  to  sweep  away  his  rights. 
The  Belgians  sought  to  prote<5t  themselves 
against  the  ocean  by  embankments  and  against 
their  princes  by  constitutional  ena6lments. 
The  whole  history  of  the  world  is  a  perpetually 
recurring  struggle  between  liberty  and  the  lust 
of  power  and  possession  ;  as  the  history  of 
nature  is  nothing  but  the  contest  of  the  ele- 
ments and  organic  bodies  for  space.  The 
Netherlands  soon  found,  to  their  cost,  that 
they  had  become  but  a  province  of  a  great 
monarchy.  So  long  as  their  former  masters 
had  no  higher  aim  than  to  promote  their  pros- 
perity, their  condition  resembled  the  tranquil 
happiness  of  a  secluded  family  whose  head  is 
its  ruler.  Charles  V.  introduced  them  upon 
the  arena  of  the  political  world.  They  now 
formed  a  member  of  that  gigantic  body  which 
the  ambition  of  an  individual  employed  as  his 
instrument.  They  ceased  to  have  their  own 
good  for  their  aim  ;  the  centre  of  their  exist- 
ence was  transported  to  the  soul  of  their  ruler. 
As  his  whole  government  was  but  one  tissue 
of  plans  and  manoeuvres  to  advance  his  power, 
so  it  was,  above  all  things,  necessary  that  he 
should  be  completely  master  of  the  various 
limbs  of  his  mighty  empire,  in  order  to  move 
them  effcdtually  and  suddenly.  It  was  impos- 
sible, therefore,  for  him  to  embarrass  himself 
with  the  tiresome  mechanism  of  their  interior 
political   organization,  or  to  extend   to  their 


peculiar  privileges  the  conscientious  respe6l 
which  their  republican  jealousy  demanded,  h 
was  expedient  for  him  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  by  concentration  and  unity. 
The  tribunal  at  Malines  had  been,  under  his 
predecessor,  an  independent  court  of  judica- 
ture ;  he  subjedted  its  decrees  to  the  revision 
of  a  royal  council,  which  he  established  in 
Brussels,  and  which  was  the  mere  organ  of  his 
will.  He  introduced  foreigners  into  the  most 
vital  fun6lions  of  their  constitution  and  con- 
fided to  them  the  most  important  offices. 
These  men,  whose  only  support  was  the  royal 
favor,  would  be  but  bad  guardians  of  privi- 
leges which,  moreover,  were  little  known  to 
them.  The  ever  increasing  expenses  of  his 
warlike  government  compelled  him  as  stead- 
ily to  augment  his  resources.  In  disregard  of 
their  most  sacred  privileges,  he  imposed  new 
and  strange  taxes  on  the  provinces.  To  pre- 
serve their  olden  consideration,  the  states  were 
forced  to  grant  what  he  had  been  so  modest 
as  not  to  extort ;  the  whole  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  monarch,  in  the  Netherlands, 
is  almost  one  continued  list  of  imposts  de- 
manded, refused  and  finally  accorded.  Con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  he  introduced  foreign 
troops  into  their  territories,  diredled  the  re- 
cruiting of  his  armies  in  the  provinces,  and 
involved  them  in  wars  which  could  not  ad- 
vance, even  if  they  did  not  injure,  their  in- 
terest, and  to  which  they  had  not  given  their 
consent.  He  punished  the  offences  of  a  free 
state  as  a  monarch  ;  and  the  terrible  chastise- 
ment of  Ghent  announced  to  the  other  prov- 
inces the  great  change  which  their  constitu- 
tion had  already  undergone. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  was  so  far 
secured  as  was  necessary  to  the  political 
schemes  of  its  master  ;  the  intelligent  policy 
of  Charles  would  certainly  not  violate  the  sal- 
utary regimen  of  the  body,  whose  energies  he 
found  himself  necessitated  to  exert.  Fortun- 
ately, the  opposite  pursuits  of  selfish  ambition 
and  of  disinterested  philanthropy  often  bring 
about  the  same  end  ;  and  the  well-being  of  a 
state,  which  a  Marcus  Aurelius  might  propose 
to  himself  as  a  rational  objedl  of  pursuit,  is 
occasionally  promoted  by  an  Augustus  or  a 
Louis. 

Charles  V.  was  perfedlly  aware  that  com- 
merce was  the  strength  of  the  nation,  and  that 
the  foundation  of  their  commerce  was  liberty. 
He  spared  its  liberty,  because  he  needed  its 
strength.  Of  greater  political  wisdom,  though 
not  more   just  than  his   son,  he  adapted  his 
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principles  to  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place, 
and  recalled  an  ordinance  in  Antwerp  and  in 
Madrid,  which  he  would  under  other  circum- 
stances have  enforced  with  all  the  terrors  of 
his  power.  That  which  makes  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  particularly  remarkable,  in  regard 
to  the  Netherlands,  is  the  great  religious  revo- 
lution which  occurred  under  it ;  and  which, 
as  the  principal  cause  of  the  subsequent  rebel- 
lion, demands  a  somewhat  circumstantial  no- 
tice. This  it  was  that  first  brought  arbitrary 
power  into  the  innermost  san6luary  of  the 
constitution  ;  taught  it  to  give  a  dreadful  spe- 
cimen of  its  might ;  and,  in  a  measure,  legal- 
ized it,  while  it  placed  republican  spirit  on  a 
dangerous  eminence.  And  as  the  latter  sank 
into  anarchy  and  rebellion,  monarchical  power 
rose  to  the  height  of  despotism. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  transition 
from  civil  liberty  to  religious  freedom.  Indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  communities,  who,  favored 
by  a  happy  political  constitution,  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  rights  of  man,  and  accus- 
tomed to  examine,  if  not  also  to  create,  the 
law  which  is  to  govern  them  ;  whose  minds 
have  been  enlightened  by  a6livity  and  feelings 


expanded  by  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  whose 
natural  courage  has  been  exalted  by  internal 
security  and  prosperity ;  such  men  will  not 
easily  surrender  themselves  to  the  blind  dom- 
ination of  a  dull  arbitrary  creed,  and  will  be 
the  first  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its 
yoke.  Another  circumstance,  however,  must 
have  greatly  tended  to  diffuse  the  new  religion 
in  these  countries.  Italy,  it  might  be  obje6led, 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  intelle6lual  culture, 
formerly  the  scene  of  the  most  violent  political 
fa6tions,  where  a  burning  climate  kindles  the 
blood  with  the  wildest  passions — Italy,  among 
all  tlie  European  countries,  remained  the  freest 
from  this  change.  But  to  a  romantic  people, 
whom  a  warm  and  lovely  sky,  a  luxurious,  ever 
young  and  ever  smiling  nature,  and  the  multi- 
farious witcheries  of  art,  rendered  keenly  sus- 
ceptible of  s^ensuous  enjoyment,  that  form 
of  religion  must  naturally  have  been  better 
adapted,  which  by  its  splendid  pomp  capti- 
vates the  senses ;  by  its  mysterious  enigmas 
opens  an  unbounded  range  to  the  fancy ;  and 
which,  through  the  most  pidluresque  forms, 
labors  to  insinuate  important  do6trines  into 
the  soul.     On  the  contrary,  to  a  people  whom 
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the  ordinary  employments  of  civil  life  have 
drawn  down  to  an  unpoetical  realit),  who  live 
more  in  plain  notions  than  in  images,  and  who 
cultivate  their  common  sense  at  the  expense  of 
their  imagination — to  such  a  people,  that  creed 
will  best  recommend  itself  which  dreads  not 
investigation,  which  lays  less  stress  on  mystic- 
ism tlian  on  morals,  and  which  is  rather  to  be 
understood  than  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  medita- 
tion. In  few  words:  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  will,  on  the  whole,  be  found  more 
adapted  to  a  nation  of  artists ;  the  Protestant 
more  fitted  to  a  nation  of  merchants. 

On  this  supposition,  the  new  do6lrine  which 
Luther  diffused  in  Germany,  and  Calvin  in 
Switzerland,  must  have  found  a  congenial  soil 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  seeds  of  it  w^ere 
sown  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  Protestant 
merchants  who  assembled  at  Amsterdam  and 
Antwerp.  The  German  and  Swiss  troops, 
which  Charles  introduced  into  these  countries, 
and  the  crowd  of  French,  German  and  Eng- 
lish fugitives,  who,  under  the  protedlion  of  the 
liberties  of  Flanders,  sought  to  escape  the 
sword  of  persecution  which  threatened  them 
at  home,  promoted  their  diffusion.  A  great 
portion  of  the  Belgian  nobility  studied  at  that 
time  at  Geneva,  as  the  University  of  Louvain 
was  not  yet  in  repute  and  that  of  Douai  not 
yet  founded.  The  new  tenets  publicly  taught 
there  were  transplanted  by  the  students  to 
their  various  countries.  In  an  isolated  peo- 
ple, these  first  germs  might  easily  have  been 
crushed  ;  but  in  the  market-towns  of  Holland 
and  Brabant,  the  resort  of  so  many  different 
nations,  their  first  growth  would  escape  the 
notice  of  Government,  and  be  accelerated 
under  the  veil  of  concealment.  A  difference 
in  opinion  might  easily  spring  up  and  gain 
ground  among  those  who  already  were  divided 
in  national  chara6ler,  in  manners,  customs 
and  laws.  Moreover,  in  a  country  where  in- 
dustry was  the  most  lauded  virtue,  mendicity 
the  most  abhorred  vice,  a  slothful  body  of 
men,  like  that  of  the  monks,  must  have  been 
an  obje6l  of  long  and  deep  aversion.  Hence, 
the  new  religion,  which  oi:>posed  these  orders, 
derived  an  immense  advantage  from  having 
the  popular  opinion  on  its  side.  Occasional 
pamphlets,  full  of  bitterness  and  satire,  to 
which  the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing 
secured  a  rapid  circulation,  and  several  bands 
of  strolling  orators,  called  Rederiker,  who  at 
that  time  made  the  circuit  of  the  provinces, 
ridiculing  in  theatrical  representations  or  songs 
the  abuses  of  their  times    contributed   not  a 


little  to  diminish  respedl  for  the  Romish 
Church,  and  to  prepare  the  people  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  dogmas. 

The  first  conquests  of  this  docflrine  were  as- 
tonishingly rapid.  The  number  of  those  who 
in  a  short  time  avowed  themselves  its  adherents, 
especially  in  the  northern  provinces,  was  pro- 
digious; but  among  these  the  foreigners  far 
outnumbered  the  natives.  Charles  V.,  who, 
in  this  hostile  array  of  religious  tenets,  had 
taken  the  side  which  a  despot  could  not 
fail  to  take,  opposed  to  the  increasing  torrent 
of  innovation  the  most  effedlual  remedies. 
Unhappily  for  the  reformed  religion,  political 
justice  was  on  the  side  of  its  persecutor.  The 
dam  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  had  repelled 
human  understanding  from  truth,  was  too  sud- 
denly torn  away  for  the  outbreaking  torrent 
not  to  overflow  its  appointed  channel.  The 
reviving  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  inquiry,  which 
ought  to  have  remained  within  the  limits  of  re- 
ligious questions,  began  also  to  examine  into 
the  rights  of  kings.  While,  in  the  commence- 
ment, iron  fetters  were  justly  broken  off,  a  de- 
sire was  eventually  shown  to  rend  asunder  the 
most  legitimate  and  most  indispensable  of  ties. 
Even  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  now 
circulated  everywhere,  while  they  imparted 
light  and  nurture  to  the  sincere  inquirer  after 
truth,  were  the  source  also  whence  an  eccentric 
fanaticism  contrived  to  extort  the  virulent 
poison.  The  good  cause  had  been  compelled 
to  choose  the  evil  road  of  rebellion,  and  the 
result  was  what  in  such  cases  it  ever  will  be,  so 
long  as  men  remain  men.  The  bad  cause, 
too,  which  had  nothing  in  common  witli  the 
good,  but  the  employment  of  illegal  means, 
emboldened  by  this  slight  point  of  connedlion, 
appeared  in  the  same  company,  and  was  mis- 
taken for  it.  Luther  had  written  against  the 
invocation  of  saints ;  every  audacious  varlet 
who  broke  into  the  churches  and  cloisters, 
and  plundered  the  altars,  called  himself  Luth- 
eran. Fadlion,  rapine,  fanaticism,  licentious- 
ness, robed  themselves  in  his  colors ;  the  most 
enormous  offenders,  when  brought  before  the 
judges,  avowed  themselves  his  followers.  The 
Reformation  had  drawn  down  the  Roman  pre- 
late to  a  level  with  fallible  humanity;  an  in- 
sane band,  stimulated  by  hunger  and  want, 
sought  to  annihilate  all  distindlion  of  ranks. 
It  was  natural  that  a  doctrine,  which  to  the 
state  showed  itself  only  in  its  most  unfavorable 
aspecft,  should  not  have  been  able  to  reconcile 
a  monarch  who  had  already  so  many  reasons 
to  extirpate  it;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
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that   he  employed  against  it  the  arms  it  had 
itself  forced  upon  him. 

Charles  must  already  have  looked  upon  him- 
self as  absolute  in  the  Netherlands,  since  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  extend  to  these  coun- 
tries the  religious  liberty  which  he  had  ac- 
corded to  Germany.  While  compelled  by  the 
effe61ual  resistance  of  the  German  princes,  he 
assured  to  the  former  country  a  free  exercise 
of  the  new  religion,  in  the  latter  he  published 
the  most  cruel  edidls  for  its  repression.  By 
these,  the  reading  of  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles ;  all  open  or  secret  meetings  to 
which  religion  gave  its  name  in  ever  so  slight  a 
degree,  all  conversations  on  the  subje6l  at 
home  or  at  the  table,  were  forbidden,  under 
severe  penalties.  In  every  province,  special 
courts  of  judicature  were  established  to  watch 
over  the  execution  of  the  edicts.  Whoever 
held  these  erroneous  opinions  was  to  forfeit  his 
office,  without  regard  to  his  rank.  Whoever 
should  be  convi6led  of  diffusing  heretical  doc- 
trines, or  even  of  simply  attending  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  Reformers,  was  to  be  con- 
demned to  death ;  and  if  a  male,  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  sword ;  if  a  female,  buried  alive. 
Backsliding  heretics  were  to  be  committed  to 
the  flames.  Not  even  the  recantation  of  the 
offender  could  annul  these  appalling  sentences. 
Whoever  abjured  his  errors  gained  nothing  by 
his  apostacy,  but  at  farthest  a  milder  kind  of 
death. 

The  fiefs  of  the  condemned  were  also  con- 
fiscated, contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  na- 
tion, which  permitted  the  heir  to  redeem  them 
for  a  trifling  fine ;  and  in  defiance  of  an  ex- 
press and  valuable  privilege  of  the  citizens  of 
Holland,  by  which  they  were  not  to  be  tried 
out  of  their  province,  culprits  were  conveyed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  native  judicature,  and 
condemned  by  foreign  tribunals.  Thus  did 
religion  guide  the  hand  of  despotism  to  attack 
with  its  sacred  weapon,  and  without  danger  or 
opposition,  the  liberties  which  were  inviolable 
to  the  secular  arm. 

Charles  V.,  emboldened  by  the  fortunate 
progress  of  his  arms  in  Germany,  thought  that 
he  might  now  venture  on  everything,  and 
seriously  meditated  the  introduftion  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  But 
the  terror  of  its  very  name  alone  reduced  com- 
merce in  Antwerp  to  a  standstill.  The  prin- 
cipal foreign  merchants  prepared  to  quit  the 
city.  All  buying  and  selling  ceased.  The 
value  of  houses  fell,  the  employment  of 
artisans   stopped.      Money  disappeared  from 


the  hands  of  the  citizen.  The  ruin  of  that 
flourishing  commercial  city  was  inevitable,  had 
not  Charles  V.  listened  to  the  representations 
of  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  abandoned  this 
perilous  resolve.  The  tribunal,  therefore,  was 
ordered  not  to  interfere  with  the  foreign  mer- 
chants, and  the  title  of  Inquisitor  was  changed 
unto  the  milder  appellation  of  Spiritual  Judge. 
But  in  the  other  provinces  that  tribunal  pro- 
ceeded to  rage  with  the  inhuman  despotism 
which  has  ever  been  peculiar  to  it.  It  has 
been  computed  that  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
v.,  fifty  thousand  persons  perished  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  for  religion  alone. 

When  we  glance  at  the  violent  proceedings 
of  this  monarch,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend what  it  was  that  kept  the  rebellion 
within  bounds  during  his  reign,  which  broke 
out  with  so  much  violence  under  his  successor. 
A  closer  investigation  will  clear  up  this  seem- 
ing anomaly.  Charles's  dreaded  supremacy 
in  Europe,  had  raised  the  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands  to  a  height  which  it  had  never 
before  attained.  The  majesty  of  his  name 
opened  all  harbors,  cleared  all  seas  for  their 
vessels,  and  obtained  for  them  the  most  favor- 
able commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Through  him,  in  particular,  they  destroyed  the 
dominion  of  the  Hanse  towns  in  the  Baltic. 
Through  him,  also,  the  New  World,  Spain, 
Italy,  Germany,  which  now  shared  with  them 
a  common  ruler,  were,  in  a  measure,  to  be 
considered  as  provinces  of  their  own  country, 
and  opened  new  channels  for  their  commerce. 
He  had,  moreover,  united  the  remaining  six 
provinces  with  the  hereditary  states  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  thus  given  to  them  an  extent  and 
political  importance  which  placed  them  by  the 
side  of  the  first  kingdoms  of  Europe.* 

By  all  this,  he  flattered  the  national  pride 
of  this  people.     Moreover,  by  the  incorpora- 

*  He  had,  too,  at  one  time  the  intention  of  raising  it 
to  a  kingdom  ;  but  the  essential  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  provinces,  which  extended  from  constitution 
and  manners  to  measures  and  weights,  soon  made  him 
abandon  this  design.  More  important  was  the  service 
which  he  designed  them  in  the  Burgundian  treaty, 
which  settled  its  relation  to  the  German  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  this  treaty,  the  seventeen  provinces  were  to 
contribute  to  the  common  wants  of  the  German  empire 
twice  as  much  as  an  eledtoral  prince;  in  case  of  a 
Turkish  war  three  times  as  much;  in  return  for  which, 
however,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  powerful  protection  of 
this  empire,  and  not  to  be  injured  in  any  of  their  various 
privileges.  The  revolution  which,  under  Charles's  son, 
altered  the  political  constitution  of  the  provinces,  again 
annulled  this  compadl,  which,  on  account  of  the  trifling 
advantage  that  it  conferred,  deserves  no  further  notice. 
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tion  of  Gueldres,  Utrecht,  Friesland  and 
Groningen  with  these  provinces,  he  put  an  end 
to  the  private  wars  which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed their  commerce;  an  unbroken  internal 
peace  now  allowed  them  to  enjoy  the  full  fruits 
of  their  industry.  Charles  was  therefore  a  bene- 
fa6lor  of  this  people.  At  the  same  time  the 
splendor  of  his  vi6lories  dazzled  their  eyes; 
the  glory  of  their  sovereign,  which  was  re- 
fledled  upon  them  also,  had  bribed  their  re- 
publican vigilance;  while  the  awe-inspiring 
halo  of  invincibility,  which  encircled  the  con- 
queror of  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Africa, 
terrified  the  fa6lious.  And  then,  who  knows 
not  on  how  much  may  venture  the  man,  be  he 
a  private  individual  or  a  prince,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  enchaining  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  His  repeated  personal  visits 
to  these  lands,  which  he,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  visited  as  often  as  ten  different 
times,  kept  the  disaffected  within  bounds;  the 
constant  exercise  of  severe  and  prompt  justice 
maintained  the  awe  of  the  royal  power.  Fi- 
nally, Charles  was  born  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  loved  the  nation  in  whose  lap  he  had 
grown  up.  Their  manners  pleased  him,  the 
simplicity  of  their  chara6ler  and  social  inter- 
course formed  for  him  a  pleasing  recreation 
from  the  severe  Spanish  gravity.  He  spoke 
their  language  and  followed  their  customs  in 
his  private  life.  The  burdensome  ceremonies, 
which  form  the  unnatural  barriers  between 
king  and  people,  were  banished  from  Brussels. 
No  jealous  foreigner  debarred  natives  from 
access  to  their  prince,  their  way  to  him  was 
through  their  own  countrymen,  to  whom  he 
entrusted  his  person.  He  spoke  much  and 
courteously  with  them ;  his  deportment  was 
engaging;  his  discourse  obliging.  These  sim- 
ple artifices  won  for  him  their  love,  and,  while 
his  armies  trod  down  their  corn-fields,  while 
his  rapacious  imposts  diminished  their  prop- 
erty, while  his  governors  oppressed,  his  execu- 
tioners slaughtered,  he  secured  their  hearts  by 
a  friendly  demeanor. 

Gladly  would  Charles  have  seen  this  affec- 
tion of  the  nation  for  himself  descend  upon 
his  son.  On  this  account  he  sent  for  him  in 
his  youth  from  Spain,  and  showed  him  in 
Brussels  to  his  future  subjects.  On  the  solemn 
day  of  his  abdication,  he  recommended  to  him 
these  lands  as  the  richest  jewel  in  his  crown, 
and  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  respe6t  their 
laws  and  privileges. 

Philip  11.  was  in  all  the  direct  opposite  of 
his  father.     As  ambitious  as  Charles,  but  with 


less  knowledge  of  men  and  of  the  rights  of 
man,  he  had  formed  to  himself  a  notion  of 
royal  authority,  which  regarded  men  as  simply 
the  servile  instruments  of  despotic  will,  and 
was  outraged  by  every  symptom  of  liberty. 
Born  in  Spain,  and  educated  under  the  iron 
discipline  of  the  monks,  he  demanded  of 
others  the  same  gloomy  formality  and  reserve 
as  marked  his  own  chara6ler.  The  cheerful 
merriment  of  his  Flemish  subjects  was  as  un- 
congenial to  his  disposition  and  temper,  as 
their  privileges  were  offensive  to  his  imperious 
will.  He  spoke  no  other  language  but  the 
Spanish,  endured  none  but  Spaniards  about  his 
person,  and  obstinately  adhered  to  all  their 
customs.  In  vain  did  the  royal  ingenuity  of 
the  Flemish  cities  through  which  he  passed  vie 
with  each  other  in  solemnizing  his  arrival  with 
costly  festivities.*  Philip's  eye  remained  dark; 
all  the  profusion  of  magnificence,  all  the  loud 
and  hearty  effusions  of  the  sincerest  joy,  could 
not  win  from  him  one  approving  smile. 

Charles  entirely  missed  his  aim  by  present- 
ing his  son  to  the  Flemings.  They  might, 
eventually,  have  endured  his  yoke  with  less 
impatience  if  he  had  never  set  his  foot  in  their 
land.  But  his  look  forewarned  them  what 
they  had  to  expe6l;  his  entry  into  Brussels 
lost  him  all  hearts.  The  Emperor's  gracious 
affability  with  his  people  only  served  to  throw 
a  darker  shade  on  the  haughty  gravity  of  his 
son.  They  read  in  his  countenance  the  des- 
tructive purpose  against  their  liberties,  which, 
even  then,  he  already  revolved  in  his  breast. 
Forewarned  to  find  in  him  a  tyrant,  they  were 
forearmed  to  resist  him. 

The  throne  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  first 
which  Charles  V.  abdicated.  Before  a  solemn 
convention  in  Brussels  he  absolved  the  States- 
General  of  their  oath,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  King  Philip,  his  son.  "If  my 
death,"  addressing  the  latter  as  he  concluded, 
"  had  placed  you  in  possession  of  these  coun- 
tries, even  in  that  case,  so  valuable  a  bequest 
would  have  given  me  great  claims  on  your 
gratitude.  But  now  that  of  my  free  will  I 
transfer  them  to  you,  now  that  I  die  in  order 
to  hasten  your  enjoyment  of  them,  I  only  re- 
quire of  you  to  pay  to  the  people  the  increased 
obligation  which  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
my  dignity  lays  upon  you.  Other  princes  es- 
teem it  a  peculiar  felicity  to  bequeath  to  their 
children  the  crown  which  death  is  already  ra- 

*  The  town  of  Antwerp,  alone,  expended  on  an  oc- 
casion of  this  kind  260,000  gold  florins. 
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vishing  from  them.  This  happiness  I  am 
anxious  to  enjoy  during  m)'  life — I  wish  to  be 
a  spe6lator  of  your  reign.  Few  will  follow 
my  example,  as  few  have  preceded  me  in  it. 
But  this  my  deed  will  be  praised,  if  your  future 
life  should  justify  my  expe6tations,  if  you  con- 
tinue to  be  guided  by  that  wisdom  which  you 
have  hitherto  evinced,  if  you  remain  inviola- 
bly attached  to  the  pure  faith  which  is  the 
main  pillar  of  your  throne.  One  thing  more 
I  have  to  add :  may  Heaven  grant  you  also  a 
son,  to  whom  you  may  transmit  your  power 
by  choice,  and  not  by  necessity." 


After  the  Emperor  had  concluded  his  ad- 
dress, Philip  kneeled  down  before  him,  kissed 
his  hand,  and  received  his  paternal  blessing. 
His  eves,  for  the  last  time,  were  moistened 
with  a  tear.  All  present  wept.  It  was  an 
hour  never  to  be  forgotten. 

This  afiFe(5ling  farce  was  soon  followed  by 
another.  Philip  received  the  homage  of  the 
assembled  states.  He  took  the  oath  adminis- 
tered in  the  following  words:  "  T,  Philip,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  Prince  of  Spain,  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  &c.,  do  vow  and  swear  that  I  will  be 
a   good   and    just    lord    in    these    countries, 
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counties  and  duchies,  &c. ;  that  I  will  well 
and  truly  hold,  and  cause  to  be  held,  the  privi- 
leges and  liberties  of  all  the  nobles,  towns, 
commons  and  subje6ls  which  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  thevn  by  my  predecessors,  and  also 
the  customs,  usages  and  rights  which  they  now 
have  and  enjoy,  jointly  and  severally,  and 
moreover,  that  I  will  do  all  that  by  law  and 
right  pertains  to  a  good  and  just  prince  and 
lord,  so  help  me  God  and  all  His  saints." 

The  alarm  which  the  arbitrary  government 
of  the  Emperor  had  inspired,  and  the  distrust 
of  his  son,  are  already  visible  in  the  formula 
of  this  oath,  which  was  drawn  up  in  far  more 
guarded  and  explicit  terms  than  that  which 
had  been  administered  to  Charles  V.  himself. 


and  all  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Philip,  for 
instance,  was  compelled  to  swear  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  customs  and  usages,  what 
before  his  time  had  never  been  required.  In 
the  oath  which  the  states  took  to  him,  no 
other  obedience  was  promised  than  such  as 
.should  be  consistent  with  the  privileges  of  the 
country.  His  officers  were  then  only  to  reckon 
on  submission  and  support,  so  long  as  they 
legally  discharge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them. 
Lastly,  in  this  oath  of  allegiance,  Philip  is 
simply  styled  only  the  natural,  the  hereditary 
prince,  and  not,  as  the  Emperor  had  desired, 
sovereign  or  lord ;  proof  enough  how  little 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  justice  and  liber- 
ality of  the  new  sovereign. 
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PHILIP  THE  SECOND,  RULER  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 


:HILIP  II.  receiv- 
ed the  lordship 
of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the 
brightest  period 
of  their  pros- 
perity. He  was 
the  first  of  their 
princes  who 
united  them  all 
under  his  au- 
thority. They 
n  o  w  consisted 
of  seventeen 
provinces;  the  duchies  of  Brabant,  Limburg, 
Luxembourg  and  Gueldres;  the  seven  counties 
of  Artois,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Namur,  Ziit- 
phen,  Holland  and  Zealand ;  the  margravate 
of  Antwerp  and  the  five  lordships  of  Friesland, 
Mechlin  (Malines),  Utrecht,  Overyssel  and 
Groningen,  which,  colledively.  formed  a  great 
and  powerful  state  able  to  contend  with  mon- 
archies. Higher  than  it  then  stood,  their 
commerce  could  not  rise.  The  sources  of  their 
wealth  were  above  the  earth's  surface,  but  they 
were  more  valuable  and  inexhaustible  and 
richer  than  all  the  mines  in  America.  These 
seventeen  provinces  which,  taken  together, 
scarcely  comprised  the  fifth  part  of  Italy,  and 
do  not  extend  beyond  three  hundred  Flemish 
miles,  yielded  an  annual  revenue  to  their  lord 
not  much  inferior  to  that  which  Britain  form- 
erly paid  to  its  kings,  before  the  latter  had  an- 
nexed so  many  ecclesiastical  domains  to  their 
crown.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  alive 
with  industry  and  pleasure,  many  of  them  for- 
tified by  their  natural  position,  and  secure 
without  bulwarks  or  walls ;  6,300  market  towns 
of  a  larger  size ;  smaller  villages,  farms  and 
castles  innumerable,  imparted  to  this  territory 
the  aspea  of  one  unbroken  flourishing  land- 


scape. The  nation  had  now  reached  the 
meridian  of  its  splendor;  industry  and  abund- 
ance had  exalted  the  genius  of  the  citizen,  en- 
lightened his  ideas,  ennobled  his  affe6lions; 
every  flower  of  the  intelle6t  had  opened  with 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country.  A 
happy  temperament  under  a  severe  climate 
cooled  the  ardor  of  their  blood,  and  modula- 
ted the  rage  of  their  passions ;  equanimity, 
moderation  and  enduring  patience,  the  gifts 
of  a  northern  climate;  integrity,  justice  and 
faith,  the  necessary  virtues  of  their  profession  ; 
and  the  delightful  fruits  of  liberty,  truth,  be- 
nevolence and  a  patriotic  pride  were  blended 
in  their  chara6ler,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
human  frailties  in  soft  union  with  the  vices  of 
humanity.  No  people  on  earth  was  more 
easily  governed  by  a  prudent  prince,  and  none 
with  more  difficulty  by  a  charlatan  or  a  tyrant. 
Nowhere  was  the  popular  voice  so  infallible  a 
test  of  good  government  as  here.  True  states- 
manship could  be  tried  in  no  nobler  school, 
and  a  sickly  artificial  policy  had  none  worse 
to  fear. 

A  state  constituted  like  this  could  a6l  and 
endure  with  gigantic  energy,  whenever  press- 
ing emergencies  called  forth  its  powers  and  a 
skilful  and  provident  administration  elicited 
its  resources.  Charles  V.  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  an  authority  in  these  provinces  little 
inferior  to  that  of  a  limited  monarchy.  The 
prerogative  of  the  crown  had  gained  a  visible 
ascendancy  over  the  republican  spirit,  and  that 
complicated  machine  could  now  be  set  in  mo- 
tion almost  as  certainly  and  rapidly  as  the 
most  absolutely  governed  nation.  The  numer- 
ous nobility,  formerly  so  powerful,  cheerfully 
accompanied  their  sovereign  in  his  wars,  or  on 
the  civil  changes  of  the  state  courted  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  royalty.  The  crafty  policy 
of  the  crown  had  created  a  new  and  imaginary 
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good,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  dispenser. 
New  passions  and  new  ideas  of  happiness  sup- 
planted, at  last,  the  rude  simplicity  of  repub- 
lican virtue.  Pride  gave  place  to  vanity,  true 
liberty  to  titles  of  honour,  a  needy  indepen- 
dence to  a  luxurious  servitude.  To  oppress  or 
to  plunder  their  native  land,  as  tlie  absolute 
satraps  of  an  absolute  lord,  was  a  more  power- 
ful allurement  for  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  great,  than,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
state,  to  share  with  the  monarch  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  supreme  power.  A  large  portion, 
moreover,  of  the  nobility,  were  deeply  sunk  in 
poverty  and  debt.  Charles  V.  had  crippled 
all  the  most  dangerous  vassals  of  the  crown  by 
expensive  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  honorary  distindlions. 
Thus,  William  of  Orange  was  despatched  to 
Germany  with  the  Imperial  crown,  and  Count 
Egmont  to  conclude  the  marriage  contra61;  be- 
tween Philip  and  Queen  Mary.  Both  also 
afterwards  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alva  to 
France,  to  negotiate  the  peace  between  the 
two  crowns  and  the  new  alliance  of  their  sov- 
ereign with  Madame  Elizabeth.  The  expenses 
of  these  journeys  amounted  to  three  hundred 
thousand  florins,  towards  which  the  king  did 
not  contribute  a  single  penny.  When  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  appointed  generalissimo, 
in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  was 
obliged  to  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses 
of  his  office.  When  foreign  ambassadors  or 
princes  came  to  Brussels,  it  was  made  incum- 
bent on  the  nobles  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
their  king,  who  himself  always  dined  alone, 
and  never  kept  open  table.  Spanish  policy 
had  devised  a  still  more  ingenious  contrivance 
gradually  to  impoverish  the  richest  families  of 
the  land.  Every  year,  one  of  the  Castilian 
nobles  made  his  appearance  in  Brussels,  where 
he  displayed  a  lavish  magnificence.  In  Brus- 
sels it  was  accounted  an  indelible  disgrace  to 
be  distanced  by  a  stranger  in  such  munificence. 
All  vied  to  surpass  him,  and  exhausted  their 
fortunes  in  this  costly  emulation,  while  the 
Spaniard  made  a  timely  retreat  to  his  native 
country,  and  by  the  frugality  of  four  years, 
repaired  the  extravagance  of  one  year.  It 
was  the  foible  of  the  Netherlandish  nobility 
to  contest  with  every  stranger  the  credit  of 
superior  wealth,  and  of  this  weakness  the  gov- 
ernment studiously  availed  itself.  Certainly 
these  arts  did  not.  in  the  sequel,  produce  the 
exadl  result  that  had  been  calculated  on  ;  for 
these  pecuniary  burdens  only  made  the  nobil- 
ity the  more  disposed  for  innovation,  since  he 


who  has  lost  all  can  only  be  a  gainer  in  the 
general  ruin. 

The  Roman  Church  had  ever  been  a  main 
support  of  the  royal  power,  and  it  was  only 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  Its  golden  time 
was  the  bondage  of  the  human  intelledl,  and 
like  royalty,  it  had  gained  by  the  ignorance 
and  weakness  of  men.  Civil  oppression  made 
religion  more  necessary  and  more  dear ;  sub- 
mission to  tyrannical  power  prepares  the  mind 
for  a  blind,  convenient  faith,  and  the  hierar- 
chy repaid  with  usury  the  services  of  despotism. 
In  the  states,  the  bishops  and  prelates  were 
zealous  supporters  of  royalty,  and  ever  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the  citizen  to  the 
temporal  advancement  of  the  church  and  the 
political  interests  of  the  sovereign. 

Numerous  and  brave  garrisons  also  held  the 
cities  in  awe,  which  were  at  the  same  time 
divided  by  religious  squabbles  and  fadlions, 
and  consequently  deprived  of  their  strongest 
support — union  among  themselves.  How  lit- 
tle, therefore,  did  it  require  to  ensure  this  pre- 
ponderance of  Philip's  power,  and  how  fatal 
must  have  been  the  folly  by  which  it  was 
lost! 

But  Philip's  authority  in  these  provinces, 
however  great,  did  not  surpass  the  influence 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy  at  that  time  en- 
joyed throughout  Europe.  No  state  ventured 
to  enter  the  arena  of  contest  with  it.  France, 
its  most  dangerous  neighbor,  weakened  by  a 
destru<5live  war,  and  still  more  by  internal  fac- 
tions, which  boldly  raised  their  heads  during 
the  feeble  government  of  a  child,  was  advanc- 
ing rapidly  to  that  unhappy  condition  which, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  made  it  a  theatre  of 
the  most  enormous  crimes  and  the  most  fearful 
calamities.  In  England,  Elizabeth  could  with 
difficulty  prote6l  her  still  tottering  throne 
against  the  furious  storms  of  fa<5lion  and  her 
new  church  establishment  against  the  insidious 
arts  of  the  Romanists.  That  country  still 
awaited  her  mighty  call  before  it  could  emerge 
from  a  humble  obscurity,  and  had  not  yet  been 
awakened  by  the  faulty  policy  of  her  rival  to 
that  vigor  and  energy  with  which  it  finally 
overthrew  him.  The  Imperial  family  of  Ger- 
many was  united  with  that  of  Spain  by  the 
double  ties  of  blood  and  political  interest; 
and  the  vidlorious  progress  of  Soliman  drew 
its  attention  more  to  the  east  than  to  the  west 
of  Europe.  Gratitude  and  fear  secured  to 
Philip  the  Italian  princes,  and  his  creatures 
ruled  the  Conclave.  The  monarchies  of  the 
North  still  lay  in  barbarous  darkness  and  ob- 
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scurity,  or  only  just  began  to  acquire  form  and 
strength,  and  were  as  yet  unrecognized  in  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  The  most  skilful 
generals,  numerous  armies  accustomed  to  vic- 
tory, a  formidable  marine,  and  the  golden 
tribute  from  the  West  Indies,  which  now  first 
began  to  come  in  regularly  and  certainly — 
what  terrible  instruments  were  these  in  the  firm 
and  steady  hand  of  a  talented  prince  !  Under 
such  auspicious  stars  did  King  Philip  com- 
mence his  reign. 

Before  we  see  him  a(?l:,  we  must  first  look 
hastily  into  the  deep  recesses  of  his  soul,  and 
we  shall  there  find  a  key  to  his  political  life. 
Joy  and  benevolence  were  wholly  wanting  in 
the  composition  of  his  chara6ler.  His  tem- 
perament and  the  gloomy  years  of  his  early 
childhood  denied  him  the  former ;  the  latter 
could  not  be  imparted  to  him  by  men  who  had 
ren-ounced  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  social  ties.  Two  ideas,  his  own  self  and 
what  was  above  that  self,  engrossed  his  narrow 
and  contra6led  mind.  Egotism  and  religion 
were  the  contents  and  the  title-page  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  whole  life.  He  was  a  King  and  a 
Christian,  and  was  bad  in  both  chara6lers;  he 
never  was  a  man  among  men,  because  he  never 
condescended  but  only  ascended.  His  belief 
was  dark  and  cruel ;  for  his  divinity  was  a 
Being  of  terror  from  whom  he  had  nothing  to 
hope  but  everything  to  fear.  To  the  ordinary 
man  the  divinity  appears  as  a  comforter,  as  a 
savior ;  before  his  mind  it  was  set  up  as  an 
image  of  fear,  a  painful,  humiliating  check  to 
his  human  omnipotence.  His  veneration  for 
this  Being  was  so  much  the  more  profound 
and  deeply  rooted  the  less  it  extended  to  other 
obje6ls.  He  trembled  servilely  before  God 
because  God  was  the  only  being  before  whom 


he  had  to  tremble.  Charles  V.  was  zealous 
for  religion  because  religion  promoted  his  ob- 
je6ls.  Philip  was  so  because  he  had  real  faith 
in  it.  The  former  let  loose  the  fire  and  the 
sword  upon  thousands  for  the  sake  of  a  dogma, 
while  he  himself,  in  the  person  of  the  Pope, 
his  captive,  derided  the  very  do6lrine  for 
which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much  human  blood. 
It  was  only  with  repugnance  and  scruples  of 
conscience  that  Philip  resolved  on  the  most 
just  war  against  the  Pope;  and  resigned  all 
the  fruits  of  his  vi6lory  as  a  penitent  male- 
fa6lor  surrenders  his  booty.  The  Emperor 
was  cruel  from  calculation,  his  son  from  im- 
pulse. The  first  possessed  a  strong  and  en- 
lightened spirit,  and  was,  therefore,  perhaps, 
the  worse  man ;  the  second  was  narrow-minded 
and  weak,  but  the  most  upright. 

Both,  however,  as  it  appears  to  me,  might 
have  been  better  men  than  they  a6lually  were, 
and  still,  on  the  whole,  have  a6led  on  the  very 
same  principles.  What  we  lay  to  the  charge 
of  personal  chara6ler  of  an  individual  is  very 
often  the  infirmity,  the  necessary  imperfe6lion 
of  universal  human  nature.  A  monarchy  so 
great  and  so  powerful  was  too  great  a  trial  for 
human  pride  and  too  mighty  a  charge  for 
human  power.  To  combine  universal  happi- 
ness with  the  highest  liberty  of  the  individual, 
is  the  sole  prerogative  of  infinite  intelligence, 
which  diffuses  itself  omnipresently  over  all. 
But  what  resource  has  man  when  placed  in  the 
position  of  omnipotence  ?  Man  can  only  aid 
his  circumscribed  powers  by  classification  ;  like 
the  naturalist,  he  establishes  certain  marks  and 
rules  by  which  to  facilitate  his  own  feeble  sur- 
vey of  the  whole,  to  which  all  individualities 
must  conform.  All  this  is  accomplished  for 
him    by  religion.     She    finds   hope    and  fear 
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planted  in  every  human  breast ;  by  making 
herself  mistress  of  these  emotions,  and  diredl- 
ing  their  affe6tions  to  a  single  objedl,  she 
virtually  transforms  millions  of  independent 
beings  into  one  uniform  abstract.  The  end- 
less diversity  of  the  human  will  no  longer  em- 
barrasses its  ruler :  now  there  exists  one  uni- 
versal good,  one  universal  evil,  which  he  can 
bring  forward  or  withdraw  at  pleasure,  and 
which  works  in  unison  with  himself  even  when 
absent.  Now  a  boundary  is  established  before 
which  liberty  must  halt ;  a  venerable,  hallowed 
line,  towards  which  all  the  various  conflidling 
inclinations  of  the  will  must  finally  converge. 
The  common  aim  of  despotism  and  of  priest- 
craft is  uniformity,  and  uniformity  is  a  neces- 
sary expedient  of  human  poverty  and  imper- 
fedion.  Philip  became  a  greater  despot  than 
his  father,  because  his  mind  was  more  con- 
tra6ted,  or,  in  other  words,  he  was  forced  to 
adhere  the  more  scrupulously  to  general  rules 
the  less  capable  he  was  of  descending  to  spe- 
cial and  individual  exceptions.  What  conclu- 
sion could  we  draw  from  these  principles  but 
that  Philip  II.  could  not  possibly  have  any 
higher  obje6l  of  his  solicitude  than  uniformity 
both  in  religion  and  in  laws,  because  without 
these  he  could  not  reign  ? 

And  yet  he  would  have  shown  more  mild- 
ness and  forbearance  in  his  government  if  he 
had  entered  upon  it  earlier.  In  the  judgment 
which  is  usually  formed  of  this  prince,  one 
circumstance  does  not  appear  to  be  suthciently 
considered  in  the  history  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  which,  however,  in  all  fairness,  ought 
to  be  duly  weighed.  Philip  counted  nearly 
thirty  years  when  he  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  this  early  maturity  of  his  under- 


standing had  anticipated  the  period  of  his 
majority.  A  mind  like  his,  conscious  of  its 
powers,  and  only  too  early  acquainted  with 
his  high  expe6tations,  could  not  brook  the 
yoke  of  childish  subje6lion  in  which  he  stood  ; 
the  superior  genius  of  the  father  and  the  abso- 
lute authority  of  the  autocrat,  must  have 
weighed  heavily  on  the  self-satisfied  pride  of 
such  a  son.  The  share  which  the  former 
allowed  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire 
was  just  important  enough  to  disengage  his 
mind  from  petty  passions  and  to  confirm  the 
austere  gravity  of  his  charadler ;  but  also 
meagre  enough  to  kindle  a  fiercer  longing  for 
unlimited  power.  When  he  a6tually  became 
possessed  of  uncontrolled  authority,  it  had  lost 
the  charm  of  novelty.  The  sweet  intoxication 
of  a  young  monarch  in  the  sudden  and  early 
possession  of  supreme  power ;  that  joyous 
tumult  of  emotions  which  opens  the  soul  to 
every  softer  sentiment,  and  to  which  humanity 
has  owed  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  and 
the  most  prized  of  its  institutions  ;  this  pleas- 
ing moment  had  for  him  long  passed  by  or 
had  never  existed.  His  character  was  already 
hardened  when  fortune  put  him  to  this  severe 
test,  and  his  settled  principles  withstood  the 
collision  of  occasional  emotion.  He  had  had 
time,  during  fifteen  years,  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  change;  and  instead  of  youthfully  dal- 
lying with  the  external  symbols  of  his  new 
station,  or  of  losing  the  morning  of  his  gov- 
ernment in  the  intoxication  of  an  idle  vanity, 
he  remained  composed  and  serious  enough  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  full  possession  of  his 
power,  so  as  to  revenge  himself  through  the 
most  extensive  employment  of  it  for  its  having 
been  so  long  withheld  from  him. 
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THE   TRIBUNAL   OF   THE    INQUISITION. 


HILIP  II.  no 
sooner  saw  liim- 
self.  through 
the  peace  of 
Chauteau-Cam- 
bray,  in  undis- 
turbed enjoy- 
ment of  his 
immense  terri- 
tory, than  he 
directed  his 
whole  attention 
to  the  great 
work  of  purify- 
ing religion, 
and  verified  the 
fears  of  his  Netherlandish  subje6ls.  The  ordi- 
nances which  his  father  had  caused  to  be  pro- 
mulgated against  heretics  were  renewed  in  all 
their  rigor ;  and  terrible  tribunals,  to  whom 
nothing  but  the  name  of  inquisition  was  want- 
ing, were  appointed  to  watch  over  their  execu- 
tion. But  his  plan  appeared  to  him  scarcely 
more  than  half  fulfilled,  so  long  as  he  could 
not  transplant  into  these  countries  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  in  its  perfe6l  form — a  design  in 
which  the  Emperor  had  already  suffered  ship- 
wreck. 

This  Spanish  Inquisition  is  an  institution  of 
a  new  and  peculiar  kind,  which  finds  no  pro- 
totype in  the  wh  )le  course  of  time,  and  ad- 
mits of  comparison  with  no  ecclesiastical  nor 
civil  tribunal.  Inquisition  has  existed  from 
the  time  when  reason  meddled  with  what  is 
holy  and  from  the  very  commencement  of 
skepticism  and  innovation  ;  but  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after  some 
examples  of  apostasy  had  alarmed  the  hierar- 
chy, that  Innocent  III.  first  ere6ted  for  it  a 
peculiar  tribunal,  and  separated,  in  an  unnat- 


ural manner,  ecclesiastical  superintendence 
and  instruction  from  its  judicial  and  primitive 
ofiice.  In  order  to  be  the  more  sure  that  no 
human  sensibilities  or  natural  tenderness  should 
thwart  the  stern  severity  of  its  statutes,  he  took 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and  secular 
clergy,  who  by  the  ties  of  civil  life  were  still 
too  much  attached  to  humanity  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  consigned  it  to  those  of  the  monks, 
a  half-denaturalized  race  of  beings,  who  had 
abjured  the  sacred  feelings  of  nature  and  were 
the  servile  tools  of  the  Roman  See.  The  In- 
quisition was  received  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  France ;  a  Franciscan 
monk  sat  as  judge  in  the  terrible  court  which 
passed  sentence  on  the  Templars.  A  few  states 
succeeded  either  in  totally  excluding  or  else  in 
subjecting  it  to  civil  authority.  The  Nether- 
lands had  remained  free  from  it  until  the 
government  of  Charles  V.  ;  their  bishops  ex- 
ercised the  spiritual  censorship,  and  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  reference  was  made  to 
foreign  courts  of  inquisition  ;  by  the  French 
provinces  to  that  of  Paris,  by  the  German  to 
that  of  Cologne. 

But  the  Inquisition  which  we  are  here  speak- 
ing of  came  from  the  west  of  Europe,  and  was 
of  a  different  origin  and  form.  The  last 
Moorish  throne  in  Granada  had  fallen  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  false  faith  of  the 
Saracen  had  finally  succumbed  before  the  for- 
tunes of  Christianity.  But  the  gospel  was 
still  new,  and  but  imperfeClly  established  in 
this  youngest  of  Christian  kingdoms,  and  in 
the  confused  mixture  of  heterogeneous  laws 
and  manners,  the  religions  had  become  mixed. 
It  is  true  the  sword  of  persecution  had  driven 
many  thousand  families  to  Africa,  but  a  far 
larger  portion,  detained  l)y  the  love  of  climate 
and    home,    purchased    remission     from    this 
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dreadful  necessity  by  a  show  of  conversion, 
and  continued  at  Christian  altars  to  serve 
Mohammed  and  Moses.  So  long  as  prayers 
were  offered  towards  Mecca,  Granada  was  not 
subdued  ;  so  long  as  the  new  Christian,  in  the 
retirement  of  his  house,  became  again  a  Jew 
or  a  Moslem,  he  was  as  little  secured  to  the 
throne  as  to  the  Romish  See.  It  was  no  longer 
deemed  sufficient  to  compel  a  perverse  people 
to  adopt  the  exterior  forms  of  a  new  faith  or 
to  wed  it  to  the  vi6torious  church  by  the  weak 
bands  of  ceremonials ;  the  obje6l  now  was  to 
extirpate  the  roots  of  an  old  religion  and  to 
subdue  an  obstinate  bias,  which  by  the  slow 
operation  of  centuries  had  been  implanted  in 
their  manners,  their  language  and  their  laws, 
and  by  the  enduring  influence  of  a  paternal 
soil  and  sky  was  still  maintained  in  its  full  ex- 
tent and  vigor. 

If  the  church  wished  to  triumph  completely 
over  the  opposing  worsliip,  and  to  secure  her 
new  conquest  beyond  all  chance  of  relapse, 
it  was  indispensable  that  she  should  under- 
mine the  foundation  itself  on  which  the  old 
religion  was  built.  It  was  necessary  to  break 
to  pieces  the  entire  form  of  moral  chara<fter  to 
which  it  was  so  closely  and  intimately  at- 
tached. It  was  requisite  to  loosen  its  secret 
roots  from  the  hold  they  had  taken  in  the 
innermost  depths  of  the  soul ;  to  extinguish 
all  traces  of  it,  both  in  domestic  life  and  in 
the  civil  world  ;  to  cause  all  recolle6lion  of  it 
to  perish  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  the  very 
susceptibility  for  its  impressions.  Country 
and  family,  conscience  and  honor,  the  sacred 
feelings  of  society  and  of  nature,  are  ever  the 
first  and  immediate  ties  to  which  religion  at- 
taches itself;  from  these  it  derives  while  it 
imparts  strength.  This  conne6tion  was  now 
to  be  dissolved,  the  old  religion  was  violently 
to  be  dissevered  from  the  holy  feelings  of 
nature,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  san6lity 
itself  of  these  emotions.  Thus  arose  that  In- 
quisition which,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  humane  tribunals  of  the  same  name,  we 
usually  call  the  Spanish.  Its  founder  was  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  a  Dominican  monk.  Torque- 
mada  was  the  first  who  ascended  its  bloody 
throne,  who  established  its  statutes  and  for 
ever  cursed  his  order  with  this  bequest.  Sworn 
to  the  degradation  of  the  understanding  and 
the  murder  of  intellect,  the  instruments  it  em- 
ployed were  terror  and  infamy.  Every  evil 
passion  was  in  its  pay ;  its  snare  was  set  in 
every  joy  of  life.  Solitude  itself  was  not  safe 
from  it ;  the  fear  of  its  omnipresence  fettered 


the  freedom  of  the  soul  in  its  inmost  and 
deepest  recesses.  It  prostrated  all  the  instin6ts 
of  human  nature  before  it,  yielded  all  the  ties 
which  otherwise  man  held  most  sacred.  A 
heretic  forfeited  all  claims  upon  his  race  ;  the 
most  trivial  infidelity  to  his  mother  church 
divested  him  of  the  rights  of  his  nature.  A 
modest  doubt  in  the  infallibility  of  the  jjope 
met  with  the  punishment  of  parricide  and  the 
infamy  of  sodomy ;  its  sentences  resembled 
the  frightful  corruption  of  the  plague  which 
turns  the  most  healthy  body  into  rapid  putre- 
fa<5lion.  Even  the  inanimate  things  belong- 
ing to  a  heretic  were  accursed ;  no  destiny 
could  snatch  the  vidlim  of  the  Inquisition 
from  its  sentence  ;  its  decrees  were  carried  in 
force  on  corpses  and  on  pictures ;  and  the 
grave  itself  was  no  asylum  from  its  tremend- 
ous arm.  The  presumptuous  arrogance  of  its 
decrees  could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  inhu- 
manity which  executed  them.  By  coupling 
the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible,  and  by  amus- 
ing the  eye  with  the  strangeness  of  its  proces- 
sions, it  weakened  compassion  by  the  gratifi- 
cation of  another  feeling ;  it  drowned  sympathy 
in  derison  and  contempt.  The  delinquent  was 
condu6led  with  solemn  pomp  to  the  place  of 
execution,  a  blood-red  flag  was  displayed  be- 
fore him,  the  universal  clang  of  all  the  bells 
accompanied  the  procession.  First  came  the 
priests  in  the  robes  of  the  Mass  and  singing 
a  sacred  hymn  ;  next  followed  the  condemned 
sinner,  clothed  in  a  yellow  vest  covered  with 
figures  of  black  devils.  On  his  head  he  wore 
a  paper  cap  surmounted  by  a  human  figure, 
around  which  played  lambent  flames  of  fire 
and  ghastly  demons  flitted.  The  image  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  was  carried  before  but  turned 
away  from  the  eternally  condemned  sinner, 
for  whom  salvation  was  no  longer  available. 
His  mortal  body  belonged  to  the  material  fire, 
his  immortal  soul  to  the  flames  of  hell.  A 
gag  closed  his  mouth,  and  prevented  him  from 
alleviating  his  pain  by  lamentations,  from 
awakening  compassion  by  his  affe6ling  tale 
and  from  divulging  the  secrets  of  the  holy 
tribunal.  He  was  followed  by  the  clergy  in 
festive  robes,  by  the  magistrates  and  the  nobil- 
ity ;  the  fathers,  who  had  been  his  judges, 
closed  the  awfiil  procession.  It  seemed  like  a 
solemn  funeral  procession,  but  on  looking  for 
the  corpse  on  its  way  to  the  grave,  behold  it 
was  a  living  body,  whose  groans  are  now  to 
aff"ord  such  shuddering  entertainment  to  the 
people.  The  executions  were  generally  held 
on  the  high   festivals,  for  which  a  number  of 
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such  unfortunate  sufferers  were  reserved  in  the 
prisons  of  the  holy  house,  in  order  to  enhance 
.  the  rejoicing  by  the  multitude  of  the  vi6lims ; 
and  on  these  occasions  the  king  himself  was 
usually  present.  He  sat  with  uncovered  head, 
on  a  lower  chair  than  that  of  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor, to  whom  on  such  occasions  he  yielded 
precedence.  Who,  then,  would  not  tremble 
before  a  tribunal  at  which  majesty  must  hum- 
ble itself? 

The  great  revolution  in  the  church  accom- 
plished by  Luther  and  Calvin  renewed  the 
causes  to  which  this  tribunal  owed  its  first 
origin,  and  that  which,  at  its  commencement, 
was  invented  to  clear  the  petty  kingdom  of 
Granada  from  the  feeble  remnant  of  Saracens 
and  Jews,  was  now  required  for  the  whole  of 
Christendom.  All  the  Inquisitions  in  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Germany  and  France  adopted  the 
form  of  the  Spanish ;  it  followed  Europeans 
to  the  Indies,  and  established  in  Goa  a  fearful 
tribunal,  whose  inhuman  proceedings  make 
us  shudder  even  at  the  bare  recital.  Where- 
ever  it  planted  its  foot,  devastation  followed  ; 
but  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  it  rage  so  vio- 
lently as  in  Spain.  The  vidlims  are  forgotten 
whom  it  immolated  ;  the  human  race  renews 
itself,  and  the  lands,  too,  flourish  again  which 
it  has  devastated  and  depopulated  by  its  fury ; 
but  centuries  will  elapse  before  its  traces  dis- 


appear from  the  Spanish  character.  A  gen- 
erous and  enlightened  nation  has  been  stopped 
by  it  on  its  road  to  perfection ;  it  has  banished 
genius  from  a  region  where  it  was  indigenous; 
and  a  stillness  like  that  which  hangs  over  the 
grave  has  been  left  in  the  mind  of  a  people 
who,  beyond  most  others  of  our  world,  were 
framed  for  happiness  and  enjoyment. 

The  first  Inquisitor  in  Brabant  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1522. 
Some  priests  were  associated  with  him  as  co- 
adjutors ;  but  he  himself  was  a  layman.  After 
the  death  of  Adrian  VI.,  his  successor,  Clem- 
ent VII.,  appointed  three  Inquisitors  for  all 
the  Netherlands ;  and  Paul  III.  again  reduced 
them  to  two,  which  number  continued  until 
the  commencement  of  the  troubles.  In  the 
year  1530,  with  the  aid  and  approbation  of 
the  states,  the  edi6ts  against  heretics  were 
promulgated,  which  formed  the  foundation  of 
all  that  followed,  and  in  which,  also,  express 
mention  is  made  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the 
year  1550,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  sedls,  Charles  V.  was  under  the  necessity 
of  reviving  and  enforcing  these  edi6ls,  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  town  of  Antwerp 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  obtained  an  exemption  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion. But  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
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the  country,  was  more  humane  than  in  Spain, 
and,  as  yet,  had  never  been  administered  by 
a  foreigner,  much  less  by  a  Dominican.  The 
edi6ts  which  were  known  to  everybody  served 
it  as  the  rule  of  its  decisions.  On  this  very 
account  it  was  less  obnoxious ;  because,  how- 
ever severe  its  sentence,  it  did  not  appear  a 
tool  of  arbitrary  power,  and  't  did  not,  like 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  veil  itself  in  secrecy. 
Philip,  however,  was  desirous  of  introducing 
the  latter  tribunal  into  the  Netherlands,  since 
it  appeared  to  him  the  instrument  best  adapted 
to  destroy  the  spirit  of  this  people  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  despotic  government.  He 
began,  therefore,  by  increasing  the  rigor  of 
the  religious  ordinances  of  his  father ;  by 
gradually  extending  the  power  of  the  Inquisi- 
tors ;  by  making  its  proceedings  more  arbi- 
trary and  more  independent  of  the  civil  juris- 
diftion.  The  tribunal  soon  wanted  little  more 
than  the  name,  and  the  Dom.inicans,  to  re- 
semble, in  every  point,  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
Bare  suspicion  was  enough  to  snatch  a  citizen 
from  the  bosom  of  public  tranquillity  and 
from  his  domestic  circle ;  and  the  weakest 
evidence  was  a  sufficient  justification  for  the 
use  of  the  rack.  Whoever  fell  into  its  abyss, 
returned  no  more  to  the  world.  All  the  bene- 
fits of  the  laws  ceased  for  him ;  the  maternal 
care  of  justice  no  longer  noticed  him ;  beyond 
the  pale  of  his  former  world,  malice  and  stu- 
pidity judged  him  according  to  laws  which 
were  never  intended  for  man.  The  delinquent 
never  knew  his  accuser,  and  very  seldom  his 
crime,  a  flagitious,  devilish  artifice,  which 
constrained  the  unhappy  vidlim  to  guess  at 
liis  error,  and  in  the  delirium  of  the  rack,  or 
in  the  weariness  of  a  long  living  interment, 
to  acknowledge  transgressions  which,  perhaps, 


had  never  been  committed,  or,  at  least,  had 
never  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  judges. 
The  goods  of  the  condemned  were  confiscated, 
and  the  informer  encouraged  by  letters  of 
grace  and  rewards.  No  privilege,  no  civil 
jurisdi6tion,  was  valid  against  the  holy  power; 
the  secular  arm  lost  for  ever  all  whom  that 
power  had  once  touched.  Its  onlv  share  in 
the  judicial  duties  of  the  latter  was  to  execute 
its  sentences  with  humble  submissiveness.  The 
consequences  of  such  an  institution  were,  of 
necessity,  unnatural  and  horrible  ;  the  whole 
temporal  happiness,  the  life  itself,  of  an  inno- 
cent man,  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  worthless 
fellow.  Every  secret  enemy,  every  envious 
person,  had  now  the  perilous  temptation  of  an 
unseen  and  unfailing  revenge.  The  security 
of  property,  the  sincerity  of  intercourse,  were 
gone  ;  all  the  ties  of  interest  Were  dissolved  ; 
all  of  blood  and  of  affection  were  irreparably 
broken.  An  infe6tious  distrust  envenomed 
social  life ;  the  dreaded  presence  of  a  sp\ 
terrified  the  eye  from  seeing,  and  choked  the 
voice  in  the  midst  of  utterance.  No  one  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  an  honest  man,  or 
passed  for  one  himself.  Good  name,  the  tits 
of  country,  brotherhood,  even  oaths,  and  all 
that  man  holds  sacred,  were  fallen  in  estima- 
tion. Such  was  the  destiny  to  which  a  great 
and  flourishing  commercial  town  was  sub- 
jelled,  where  100,000  industrious  men  had 
been  brought  together  by  the  single  tie  of 
mutual  confidence;  every,  one  indispensable 
to  his  neighbor,  and  yet  every  one  was  now 
distrusted  and  distrustful  ;  all  attra6ted  by 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  repelled  from  each 
other  by  fear ;  all  the  props  of  society  torn 
away,  where  social  union  was  the  basis  of  life 
and  existence. 
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OTHER    ENCROACHMENTS  ON   THE  CONSTITU- 
TION  OF   THE    NETHERLANDS 


ING   PHILIP'S 

unnatural  tribu- 
nal had  proved 
so  intolerable, 
even  to  the 
more  submis- 
sive spirit  of 
the  Spaniard, 
that  it  is  no 
wonder  it  drove 
a  free  state  to 
rebellion.  But 
the  terror  which 
it  inspired  was 
increased  by 
the  Spanish  troops,  which,  even  after  the  re- 
storation of  peace,  were  kept  in  the  country, 
and,  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  garri- 
soned border  towns.  Charles  V.  had  been 
forgiven  for  this  introdu6tion  of  foreign  ar- 
mies, so  long  as  the  necessity  of  it  was  evi- 
dent, and  his  good  intentions  were  less  dis- 
trusted. But  now  men  saw  in  these  troops 
only  the  alarming  preparations  of  oppression, 
and  the  instruments  of  a  detested  hierarchy. 
Moreover,  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry, 
composed  of  natives,  and  fully  adequate  for 
the  prote6lion  of  the  country,  made  these 
foreigners  superfluous.  The  licentiousness  and 
rapacity,  too,  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  pay  was 
long  in  arrear,  and  who  indemnified  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  com- 
pleted the  exasperation  of  the  people,  and 
drove  the  lower  orders  to  despair.  Subse- 
quently, when  the  general  murmur  induced 
the  government  to  move  them  from  the  fron- 
tiers, and  transport  them  into  the  islands  of 
Zealand,  where  ships  were  prepared  for  their 
deportation,  their  excesses  were  carried  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  the  inhabitants  left  off  working 
at  the  embankments,  and  preferred  to  abandon 


their  native  country  to  the  fury  of  the  sea, 
rather  than  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  wanton 
brutality  of  these  lawless  bands. 

Philip,  indeed,  would  have  wished  to  re- 
tain these  Spaniards  in  the  country,  in  order, 
by  their  presence,  to  give  weight  to  his  edi6ls, 
and  to  support  the  innovations  which  he  had 
resolved  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  regarded  them  as  a  guaran- 
tee for  the  submission  of  the  nation,  and  as  a 
chain  by  which  he  held  it  captive.  Accord- 
ingly, he  left  no  expedient  untried  to  evade 
the  persevering  importunity  of  the  states,  who 
demanded  the  withdrawal  of  these  troops; 
and  for  this  end  he  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  chicanery  and  persuasion.  At  one  time  he 
pretended  to  dread  a  sudden  invasion  by 
France ;  although  torn  by  furious  factions,  that 
country  could  scarce  support  itself  against  a 
domestic  enemy;  at  another  time  they  were, 
he  said,  to  receive  his  son  Don  Carlos  on  the 
frontiers;  whom,  however,  he  never  intended 
should  leave  Castile.  Their  maintenance 
should  not  be  a  burden  to  the  nation  ;  he 
himself  would  disburse  all  their  expenses  from 
his  private  purse.  In  order  to  detain  them 
with  the  more  appearance  of  reason  he  pur- 

j  posely  kept  back  from  them  their  arrears  of 
pay;  for,  otherwise,  he  would  assuredly  have 
preferred  them  to  the  troops  of  the  country, 
whose  demands  he  fully  satisfied.  To  lull  the 
fears  of  the  nation  and  to  appease  the  general 
discontent,  he  offered  the  chief  command  of 

j  these  troops  to  the  two  favorites  of  the  people, 

I  the   Prince  of   Orange  and   Count    Egmont. 

.  Both,  however,  declined  his  offer,  with  the 
noble-minded  declaration  that  they  could 
never  make  up  their  minds  to  serve  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  more  desire 
the  king  showed  to  have  his  Spaniards  in  the 
country  the  more  obstinately  the  states  insisted 
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on  their  removal.  In  the  following  Diet  at 
Ghent  he  was  compelled,  in  the  very  midst  of 
his  courtiers,  to  listen  to  republican  truth. 
"  Why  are  foreign  hands  needed  for  our  de- 
fence?" demanded  the  Syndic  of  Ghent. 
"Is  it  that  the  rest  of  the  world  should  con- 
sider us  too  stupid  or  too  cowardly  to  protect 
ourselves?  Why  have  we  made  peace  if  the 
burdens  of  war  are  still  to  oppress  us?  In 
war  necessity  enforced  endurance;  in  peace 
our  patience  is  exhausted  by  its  burdens.  Or 
shall  we  be  able  to  keep  in  order  these  licen- 
tious bands  which  thine  own  presence  could 
not  restrain  ?  Here  Cambray  and  Antwerp  cry 
for  redress;  there  Thionville  and  Marienburg 
lie  waste ;  and,  surely,  thou  hast  not  bestowed 
upon  us  peace  that  our  cities  should  become 
deserts,  as  they  necessarily  must  if  thou  freest 
them  not  from  these  destroyers?  Perhaps 
thou  art  anxious  to  guard  against  surprise  from 
our  neighbors?  This  precaution  is  wise;  but 
the  report  of  their  preparations  will  long  out- 
run their  hostilities.  Why  incur  a  heavy  ex- 
pense to  engage  foreigners,  who  will  not  care 
for  a  country  which  they  must  leave  to- 
morrow? Hast  thou  not  still  at  thy  command 
the  same  brave  Netherlanders  to  whom  thy 
father  intrusted  the  republic  in  far  more 
troubled  times?  Why  shouldst  thou  now 
doubt  their  loyalty,  which,  to  thy  ancestors, 
they  have  preserved  for  so  many  centuries  in- 
violate? Will  not  they  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  war  long  enough  to  give  time  to  thy  con- 
federates to  join  their  banners,  or  to  thyself  to 
send  succor  from  the  neighboring  country?" 
This  language  was  too  new  to  the  king,  and  its 
truth  too  obvious,  for  him  to  be  able  at  once 
to  reply  to  it.  "I,  also,  am  a  foreigner,"  he 
at  length  exclaimed,  "and  they  would  like,  I 
suppose,  to  expel  me  from  the  country!"     At 


the  same  time  he  descended  from  the  throne 
and  left  the  assembly ;  but  the  speaker  was 
pardoned  for  his  boldness.  Two  days  after- 
wards he  sent  a  message  to  the  states,  that  if 
he  had  been  apj)rised  earlier  that  these  troops 
were  a  burden  to  them,  he  would  have  inmie- 
diately  made  preparation  to  remove  them,  with 
himself,  to  Spain.  Now  it  was  too  late,  for 
they  would  not  depart  unpaid  ;  but  he  pledged 
them  his  most  sacred  promise  that  they  should 
not  be  oppressed  with  this  burden  more  than 
four  months.  Nevertheless  the  troops  re- 
mained in  this  country  eighteen  months,  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  made  their  presence 
indispensable  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

The  illegal  appointment  of  foreigners  to  the 
most  important  offices  of  the  country  afforded 
further  occasion  of  complaint  against  the  gov- 
ernment. Of  all  the  privileges  of  the  pro- 
vinces none  was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Spaniards 
as  that  which  excluded  strangers  from  office, 
and  none  they  had  so  zealously  sought  to  ab- 
rogate. Italy,  the  two  Indies,  and  all  the 
provinces  of  this  vast  emi)ire  were  indeed  open 
to  their  rapacity  and  ambition ;  but  from  the 
richest  of  them  all  an  inexorable  fundamental 
law  excluded  them.  They  artfully  persuaded 
their  sovereign  that  his  power  in  these  coun- 
tries would  never  be  firmly  established,  so  long 
as  he  could  not  employ  foreigners  as  his  in- 
strument. The  Bishop  of  Arras,  a  Burgundian 
by  birth,  had  already  been  illegally  forced  upon 
the  Flemings;  and  now  the  Count  of  Feria,  a 
Castilian,  was  to  receive  a  seat  and  voice  in 
the  council  of  state.  But  this  attempt  met 
with  a  bolder  resistance  than  the  king's  flat- 
terers had  led  him  to  expe6l,  and  his  despotic 
omnipotence  was  this  time  wrecked  by  the 
politic  measures  of  William  of  Orange  and 
the  firmness  of  the  states. 
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.     WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE  AND  COUNT  EGMONT, 


UCH  were  the 
measures  with 
which  Philip 
ushered  in  his 
government  of 
the  Nether- 
lands, and  such 
were  the  griev- 
ances of  the 
nation  when  he 
was  preparing 
to  leave  them. 
He  had  long 
been  impatient 
to  quit  a  coun- 
try where  he  was  a  stranger,  where  there  was 
so  much  that  opposed  his  secret  wishes  and 
where  his  despotic  mind  found  such  undaunted 
monitors  to  remind  him  of  the  laws  of  free- 
dom. The  peace  with  France,,  at  last,  ren- 
dered a  longer  stay  unnecessary;  the  arma- 
ments of  Soliman  required  his  presence  in  the 
south,  and  the  Spaniards  also  began  to  miss 
their  long-absent  king.  The  choice  of  a  su- 
preme Stadtholder  for  the  Netherlands  was  the 
principal  matter  which  still  detained  him. 
Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  had  filled 
this  place  since  the  resignation  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  which,  however,  so  long 
as  the  king  himself  was  present,  conferred 
more  honor  than  real  influence.  His  absence 
would  make  it  the  most  important  office  in  the 
monarchy,  and  the  most  splendid  aim  for  the 
ambition  of  a  subje(^.  It  had  now  become 
vacant  through  the  departure  of  the  duke, 
whom  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  had 
restored  to  his  dominions.  The  almost  un- 
limited power  with  which  the  supreme  Stadt- 
holder would  be  intrusted,  the  capacity  and 
experience  which  so  extensive  and  delicate  an 
appointment    required,     but,    especially,    the 


daring  designs  which  the  government  had  in 
contemplation  against  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  the  execution  of  which  would  de- 
volve on  him,  necessarily  embarrassed  the 
choice.  The  law,  which  excluded  all  for- 
eigners from  office,  made  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  the  supreme  Stadtholder.  As  he  could 
not  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  native  of  all  the 
provinces,  it  was  allowable  for  him  not  to  be- 
long to  any  one  of  them;  for  the  jealousy  of 
the  man  of  Brabant  would  concede  no  greater 
right  to  a  Fleming,  whose  home  was  half  a 
mile  from  his  frontier,  than  to  a  Sicilian,  who 
lived  in  another  soil  and  under  a  different  sky. 
But  here  the  interests  of  the  crown  itself 
seemed  to  favor  the  appointment  of  a  native. 
A  Brabanter,  for  instance,  who  enjoyed  the  full 
confidence  of  his  countrymen,  if  he  became 
a  traitor,  would  have  half  accomplished  his 
treason  before  a  foreign  governor  could  over- 
come the  mistrust  with  which  his  most  insig- 
nificant measures  would  be  watched.  If  the 
government  should  succeed  in  carrying  through 
its  designs  in  one  province,  the  opposition  of 
the  rest  would  then  be  a  temerity,  which  it 
would  be  justified  in  punishing  in  the  severest 
manner.  In  the  common  whole,  which  the 
provinces  now  formed,  their  individual  con- 
stitutions were,  in  a  measure,  destroyed;  the 
obedience  of  one  would  be  a  law  for  all,  and 
the  privilege  which  one  knew  not  how  to  pre- 
serve was  lost  for  the  rest. 

Among  the  Flemish  nobles  who  could  lay 
claim  to  the  Chief  Stadtholdership,  the  ex- 
pe6lations  and  wishes  of  the  nation  were  di- 
vided between  Count  Egmont  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  were  alike  entitled  to  this 
high  dignity — by  illustrious  birth  and  personal 
merits,  and  by  an  equal  share  in  the  affe6tions 
of  the  people.  Their  high  rank  placed  them 
both  near  to  the  throne,  and  if  the  choice  of 
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EGMONT. 


the  monarch  was  to  rest  on  the  worthiest  it 
must  necessarily  fall  upon  one  of  these  two. 
As,  in  the  course  of  our  history,  we  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  both  names,  the 
reader  cannot  be  too  early  made  acquainted 
with  their  chara6lers. 

William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  de- 
scended from  the  princely  German  house  of 
Nassau,  which  had  already  flourished  eight 
centuries,  had  long  disputed  the  pre-eminence 
with  Austria,  and  had  given  one  Emperor  to 
Germany.  Besides  several  extensile  domains 
in  the  Netherlands,  which  made  him  a  citizen 
of  this  Republic  and  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  he  possessed  also  in  France  the  in- 
dependent princedom  of  Orange.  William 
was  born  in  the  year  1533,  at  Dillenburg,  in 
the  country  of  Nassau,  of  a  Countess  Stolberg. 
His  father,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  of  the  same 
name,  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion 
and  caused  his  son  also  to  be  educated  in  it ; 
but  Charles  V. ,  who  early  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  the  boy,  took  him  when  quite  young 
to  his  court,  and  had  him  brought  up  in  the 
Romish  Church.  This  monarch,  who  already 
in  the  child  discovered  the  future  greatness  of 
the  man,  kept  him  nine  years  about  his  person, 


thought  him  worthy  of  his  personal  instruction 
in  the  affairs  of  government  and  honored  him 
with  a  confidence  beyond  his  years.  He  alone 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Emperor's 
presence  when  he  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors — a  proof  that,  even  as  a  boy,  he 
had  already  begun  to  merit  the  surname  of  the 
Silent.  The  Emperor  was  not  ashamed  even 
to  confess  openly  on  one  occasion,  that  this 
young  man  had  often  made  suggestions  which 
would  have  escaped  his  own  sagacity.  What 
expectations  might  not  be  formed  of  the  intel- 
le6l  of  a  man  who  was  disciplined  in  such  a 
school ! 

William  was  twenty-three  years  old  when 
Charles  abdicated  the  government,  and  had 
already  received  from  the  latter  two  public 
marks  of  the  highest  esteem.  The  Emperor 
had  intrusted  to  him,  in  preference  to  all  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  the  honorable  office  of 
conveying  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  Impe- 
rial Crown.  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
commanded  the  Imperial  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  called  away  to  Italy  by  the  exigency 
of  his  domestic  affairs,  the  Emperor  appointed 
him  commander-in-chief  against  the  united 
representations    of  his   military  council,  who 
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WILLIAM    OF   ORANGE. 


declared  it  altogether  hazardous  to  oppose  so 
young  a  tyro  in  arms  to  the  experienced  gen- 
erals of  France.  Absent  and  unrecommended 
by  any,  he  was  preferred  by  the  monarch  to 
the  laurel-crowned  band  of  his  heroes,  and  the 
result  gave  him  no  cause  to  repent  of  his 
choice. 

The  marked  favor  which  the  prince  had  en- 
joyed with  the  father,  was  in  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  his  exclusion  from  the  confidence 
of  the  son.  Philip,  it  appears,  had  laid  it 
down  for  himself  as  a  rule  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  for  the  prefer- 
ence which  Charles  V.  had  on  all  important 
occasions  shown  to  his  Flemish  nobles.  Still 
stronger,  however,  were  the  secret  motives 
which  alienated  him  from  the  prince.  William 
of  Orange  was  one  of  those  lean  and  pale 
men,  who,  according  to  Caesar's  words,  "sleep 
not  at  night  and  think  too  much,"  and  before 
whom  the  most  fearless  spirits  quail.  The 
calm  tranquillity  of  a  never  varying  counten- 
ance concealed  a  busy,  ardent  soul,  which 
never  ruffled  even  the  veil  behind  which  it 
worked,  and  was  alike  inaccessible  to  artifice 
and  to  love ;  a  versatile,  formidable,  indefati- 
gable mind,  soft  and  ductile  enough  to  be  in- 


stantaneously moulded  into  all  forms;  guarded 
enough  to  lose  itself  in  none;  and  strong 
enough  to  endure  every  vicissitude  of  fortune. 
A  greater  master  in  reading  and  in  winning 
men's  hearts  never  existed  than  William.  Not 
that,  after  the  fashion  of  courts,  his  lips 
avowed  a  servility  to  which  his  proud  heart 
gave  the  lie ;  but  because  he  was  neither  too 
sparing  nor  too  lavish  of  the  marks  of  his 
esteem,  and  through  a  skilful  economy  of  the 
favors  which  mostly  bind  men  he  increased  his 
real  stock  in  them.  The  fruits  of  his  medita- 
tion were  as  perfe6l  as  they  were  slowly  formed; 
his  resolves  were  as  steadily  and  indomitably 
accomplished  as  they  were  long  in  maturing. 
No  obstacles  could  defeat  the  plan  which  he 
had  once  adopted  as  the  best ;  no  accidents 
frustrated  it,  for  they  all  had  been  foreseen 
before  they  a6lually  occurred.  High  as  his 
feelings  were  raised  above  terror  and  joy  they 
were,  nevertheless,  subject  in  the  same  degree 
to  fear;  but  his  fear  was  earlier  than  the  dan- 
ger, and  he  was  calm  in  tumult  because  he  had 
trembled  in  repose.  William  lavished  his  gold 
with  a  profuse  hand,  but  he  was  a  niggard  of 
his  moments.  The  hours  of  repast  were  the 
sole  hours  of  relaxation,  but  these  were  exclu- 
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sively  devoted  to  his  heart,  iiis  family  and  his 
friends;  this  the  modest  deduction  he  allowed 
himself  from  the  cares  of  his  country.  Here 
his  brow  was  cleared  with  wine,  seasoned  by 
temperance  and  a  cheerful  disposition ;  and 
no  serious  cares  were  permitted  to  enter  this 
recess  of  enjoyment.  His  household  was  mag- 
nificent; the  splendor  of  a  numerous  retinue, 
the  number  and  respe6lability  of  those  who 
surrounded  his  person,  made  his  habitation  re- 
semble the  court  of  a  sovereign  prince.  A 
sumptuous  hospitality,  that  master-spell  of 
demagogues,  was  the  goddess  of  his  palace. 
Foreign  princes  and  ambassadors  found  here  a 
fitting  reception  and  entertainment,  which  sur- 
passed all  that  luxurious  Bel'gium  could  else- 
where offer.  A  humble  submissiveness  to  the 
government  bought  off  the  blame  and  suspi- 
cion which  this  munificence  might  have  thrown 
on  his  intentions.  But  this  liberality  secured 
for  him  the  affeftions  of  the  people,  whom 
nothing  gratified  so  much  as  to  see  the  riches 
of  their  country  displayed  before  admiring 
foreigners,  and  the  high  pinnacle  of  fortune 
on  which  he  stood  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
courtesy  to  which  he  condescended.  No  one, 
probably,  was  better  fitted  by  nature  for  the 
leader  of  a  conspiracy  than  William  the  Silent. 
A  comprehensive  and  intuitive  glance  into  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future;  the  talent 
for  improving  every  favorable  opportunity ; 
a  commanding  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men ;  vast  schemes,  which  only  when  viewed 
from  a  distance  show  form  and  symmetry; 
and  bold  calculations,  which  were  wound  up 
in  a  long  chain  of  futurity;  all  these  faculties 
he  possessed,  and  kept,  moreover,  under  the 
control  of  that  free  and  enlightened  virtue, 
which  moves  with  firm  step,  even  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  abyss. 

A  man  like  this  might  at  other  times  have 
remained  unfathomed  by  his  whole  generation  ; 
but  not  so  by  the  distrustful  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Philip  II.  saw  quickly  and 
deeply  into  a  chara61:er  which,  among  good 
ones,  most  resembled  his  own.  If  he  had  not 
seen  through  him  so  clearly,  his  distrust  of  a 
man  in  whom  were  united  nearly  all  the  quali- 
ties which  he  prized  highest  and  could  best 
a])preciate  would  be  quite  inexplicable.  But 
William  had  another  and  still  more  important 
point  of  conta6t  with  Philip  II.  He  had 
learned  his  policy  from  the  same  master,  and 
had  become,  it  was  to  be  feared,  a  more  apt 
scholar.  Not  by  making  Machiavelli's  'Prince 
his  study,  but  by  having  enjoyed  the  living  in- 


stru6lion  of  a  monarch,  who  reduced  the  book 
to  pra6lice  had  he  become  versed  in  the  peril- 
ous arts  by  which  thrones  rise  and  fall.  In 
him  Philip  had  to  deal  with  an  antagonist  who 
was  armed  against  his  policy,  and  who,  in  a 
good  cause,  could  also  command  the  resources 
of  a  bad  one.  And  it  was  exactly  this  last 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  his  having 
hated  this  man  so  implacably  above  all  others 
of  his  day,  and  his  having  had  so  supernatural 
a  dread  of  him. 

The  suspicion  which  already  attached  to  the 
prince  was  increased  by  the  doubts  which  were 
entertained  of  his  religious  bias.  So  long  as 
the  Emperor,  his  benefa6tor,  lived  William 
believed  in  the  pope;  but  it  was  feared,  with 
good  ground,  that  the  predile6lion  for  the  re- 
formed religion,  which  had  been  imparted  to 
his  young  heart,  had  never  entirely  left  it. 
Whatever  church  he  may  at  certain  periods  of 
his  life  have  preferred,  each  might  console 
itself  with  the  refle6lion  that  none  other  pos- 
sessed him  more  entirely.  In  later  years  he 
went  over  to  Calvinism  with  almost  as  little 
scruple  as,  in  his  early  childhood,  he  deserted 
the  Lutheran  profession  for  the  Romish.  He 
defended  the  rights  of  the  Protestants  rather 
than  their  opinions  against  Spanish  oppression; 
not  their  faith,  but  their  wrongs  had  made 
him  their  brother. 

These  general  grounds  for  suspicion  ap- 
peared to  be  justified  by  a  discovery  of  his 
real  intentions,  which  accident  had  made. 
William  had  remained  in  France  as  hostage 
for  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  in  con- 
cluding which  he  had  borne  a  part ;  and  here, 
through  the  imprudence  of  Henry  II.,  who 
imagined  he  spoke  with  a  confidant  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
secret  plot  which  the  French  and  Spanish 
courts  had  formed  against  Protestants  of  both 
kingdoms.  The  prince  hastened  to  commu- 
nicate this  important  discovery  to  his  friends 
in  Brus-sels  whom  it  so  nearly  concerned,  and 
the  letters  which  he  exchanged  on  the  subje6l 
fell,  unfortunately,  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  Philip  was  less  surprised  at  this  deci- 
sive disclosure  of  William's  sentiments  than 
incensed  at  the  disappointment  of  his  scheme; 
and  the  Spanish  nobles,  who  had  never  for- 
given the  prince  that  moment  when,  in  the 
last  a6l  of  his  life,  the  greatest  of  Emperors 
leaned  upon  his  shoulders,  did  not  negle6t 
this  favorable  opportunity  of  finally  ruining, 
in  the  good  opinion  of  their  king,  the  be- 
traver  of  a  state  secret. 
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Of  a  lineage  no  less  noble  than  that  of 
William  was  Lamoral,  Count  Egniont  and 
Prince  of  Gavre,  a  descendant  of  the  Dukes 
of  Gueldres,  whose  martial  courage  had  wearied 
out  the  arms  of  Austria.  His  family  was  highly 
distinguished  in  the  annals  of  the  country ;  one 
of  his  ancestors  had,  under  Maximilian,  al- 
ready filled  the  office  of  Stadtholder  over  Hol- 
land. Egmont's  marriage  with  the  Duchess 
Sabina  of  Bavaria  refle6led  additional  lustre 
on  the  splendor  of  his  birth  and  made  him 
powerful  through  the  greatness  of  this  alli- 
ance. Charles  V.  had,  m  the  year  1516,  con- 
ferred on  him  at  Utrecht  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece;  the  wars  of  this  Emperor 
were  the  school  of  his  military  genius,  and  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  Gravelines  made 
him  the  hero  of  his  age.  Every  blessing  of 
peace,  for  which  a  commercial  people  feel 
most  grateful,  brought  to  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  the  vicJtory  by  which  it  was  acceler- 
ated, and  Flemish  pride,  like  a  fond  mother, 
exulted  over  the  illustrious  son  of  tlieir  country 
who  had  filled  all  Europe  with  admiration. 
Nine  children  who  grew  up  under  the  eyes  of 
their  fellow-citizens  multiplied  and  drew  closer 
the  ties  between  him  and  his  fatherland,  and 
the  people's  grateful  affection  for  the  father 
was  kept  alive  by  the  sight  of  those  who  were 
dearest  to  him.  Every  appearance  of  Egmont 
in  public  was  a  triumphal  procession ;  every 
eye  which  was  fastened  upon  him  recounted 
his  history ;  his  deeds  lived  in  the  plaudits  of 
his  companions  in  arras;  at  the  games  of 
chivalry  mothers  pointed  him  out  to  their 
children.  Affability,  a  noble  and  courteous 
demeanor — the  amiable  virtues  of  chivalry 
adorned  and  graced  his  merits.  His  liberal 
soul  shone  forth  on  his  open  brow;  his  frank- 
heartedness  managed  his  secrets  no  better  than 
his  benevolence  did  his  estate,  and  a  thought 
was  no  sooner  his  than  it  was  the  property  of 
all.  His  religion  was  gentle  and  humane  but 
not  very  enlightened,  because  it  derived  its 
light  from  the  heart  and  not  from  his  under- 
standing. Egmont  possessed  more  of  con- 
science than  of  fixed  principles;  his  head  had 
not  given  him  a  code  of  its  own,  but  had 
merely  learned  it  by  rote ;  the  mere  name  of  an 
a6lion,  therefore,  was  often  with  him  sufficient 
for  its  condemnation.  In  his  judgment  men 
were  wholly  bad  or  wholly  good,  and  had 
either  nothing  bad  or  nothing  good;  in  this 
system  of  morals  there  was  no  middle  term 
between  vice  and  virtue;  and  consequently  a 
single  good  trait  often  decided  his  opinion,  of 


men.  Egmont  united  all  the  eminent  (jualities 
which  form  the  hero;  he  was  a  better  soldier 
than  the  Prmce  of  Orange  but  far  inferior  to 
him  as  a  statesman  ;  the  latter  saw  the  world 
as  it  really  was;  Egmont  viewed  it  in  the 
magic  mirror  of  an  imagination  that  embel- 
lished all  that  it  refle6ted.  Men  whom  fortune 
has  surprised  witli  a  reward  for  which  they  can 
find  no  adequate  ground  in  their  a6lions,  are 
for  the  most  part  very  apt  to  forget  the  neces- 
sary conne6lion  between  cause  and  effect,  and 
to  insert  in  the  natural  consequences  of  things 
a  higher  miraculous  power  to  which,  as  Caesar 
to  his  fortune,  they  at  last  insanely  trust.  Such 
a  chara6ler  was  Egmont.  Intoxicated  with 
the  idea  of  his  own  merits,  which  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  had  exagger- 
ated, he  staggered  on  in  this  sweet  reverie  as 
in  a  delightful  world  of  dreams.  He  feared 
not,  because  he  trusted  to  the  deceitful  pledge 
which  destiny  had  given  him  of  her  favor  in 
the  general  love  of  the  people,  and  he  believed 
in  its  justice  because  he  himself  was  prosper- 
ous. Even  the  most  terrible  experience  of 
Spanish  perfidy  could  not  afterwards  eradicate 
this  confidence  from  his  soul,  and  on  the 
scaffold  itself  his  latest  feeling  was  hope.  A 
tender  fear  for  his  family  kept  his  patriotic 
courage  fettered  by  lower  duties.  Because  he 
trembled  for  property  and  life  he  could  not 
venture  much  for  the  republic.  William  of 
Orange  broke  with  the  throne  because  its  ar- 
bitrary power  was  offensive  to  his  pride ; 
Egmont  was  vain,  and  therefore  valued  the 
favors  of  the  monarch.  The  former  was  a 
citizen  of  the  world ;  Egmont  had  never  been 
more  than  a  Fleming. 

Philip  II.  still  stood  indebted  to  the  hero 
of  St.  Quentin,  and  the  su])reme  stadtholder- 
ship  of  the  Netherlands  appeared  the  only 
appropriate  reward  for  such  great  services. 
Birth  and  high  station,  the  voice  of  the  nation 
and  personal  abilities,  spoke  as  loudl}'  for 
Egmont  as  for  Orange ;  and  if  the  latter  was 
to  be  ])assed  by,  it  seemed  that  the  former 
alone  could  supplant  him. 

Two  such  competitors,  so  equal  in  merit, 
might  have  embarrassed  Philip  in  his  choice, 
if  he  had  ever  seriously  thought  of  seledling 
either  of  them  for  the  appointment.  But  the 
pre-eminent  qualities  by  which  they  supported 
their  claim  to  this  office,  were  the  very  cause 
of  their  reje6tion  ;  and  it  was  precisely  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  nation  for  their  election 
to  it,  that  irrevocably  annulled  their  title  to 
the  appointment.     Philip's  purpose  would  not 
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be  answered  by  a  stadtholder  in  the  Nether- 
lands who  could  command  the  good  will  and 
the  energies  of  the  people.  Egmont's  descent 
from  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  made  him  an  hered- 
itary foe  of  the  house  of  Spain,  and  it  seemed 
impolitic  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  to  whom  the  idea  might 
occur  of  revenging  on  the  son  of  the  oppressor 
the  oppression  of  his  ancestor.  The  slight 
put  on  their  favorites  could  give  no  just  offence 
either  to  the  nation  or  to  themselves,  for  it 
might  be  pretended  that  the  king  passed  over 
both  because  he  would  not  show  a  preference 
to  either. 

The  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  gaining 
the  regency  did  not  deprive  the  Prince  of 
Orange     of    all    expedlation    of    establishing 


more  firmly  his  influence  in  the  Netherlands. 
Among  the  other  candidates  for  this  office  was 
also  Christina,  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  and  aunt 
of  the  king,  who,  as  mediatrix  of  the  peace 
of  Chateau  Cambresis,  had  rendered  import- 
ant service  to  the  crown.  William  aimed  at 
the  hand  of  her  daughter,  and  he  hoped  to 
promote  his  suit  by  a6lively  interposing  his 
good  offices  for  the  mother ;  but  he  did  not 
refle6t  that,  through  this  very  intercession,  he 
ruined  her  cause.  The  Duchess  Christina  was 
rejedled,  not  so  much  for  the  reason  alleged, 
namely,  the  dependence  of  her  territories  on 
France  made  her  an  objedl  of  suspicion  to  the 
Spanish  court,  as  because  she  was  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 
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MARGARET  OF   PARMA.   REGENT  OF   THE 

NETHERLANDS. 


N  the  midst  of 
the  anxiety  as 
to  whom  the 
future  destinies 
of  the  prov- 
inces would 
be  committed, 
there  appeared 
on  the  frontiers 
of  the  country 
the  Duchess 
Margaret  of 
Parma,  having 
been  summon- 
ed by  the  king 
from  Italy  to  assume  the  government. 

Margaret  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
V.  and  of  a  noble  Flemish  lady  named  Van- 
geest,  and  born  1522  Out  of  regard  for  the 
honor  of  her  mother's  house,  she  was  at  first 
educated  in  obscurity  ;  but  her  mother,  who 
possessed  more  vanity  than  honor,  was  not 
very  anxious  to  preserve  the  secret  of  her  ori- 
gin, and  a  princely  education  betrayed  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor.  While  yet  a  child, 
she  was  intrusted  to  the  Regent  Margaret,  her 
great  aunt,  to  be  brought  up  at  Brussels  under 
her  eye.  This  guardian  she  lost  in  her  eighth 
year,  and  the  care  of  her  education  devolved 
on  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  the  successor  of 
Margaret  in  the  regency.  Her  father  had 
already  affianced  her,  while  yet  in  her  fourth 
year,  to  a  Prince  of  Ferrara ;  but  this  alliance 
being  subsequently  dissolved,  she  was  betrothed 
to  Alexander  de  Medicis,  the  new  Duke  of 
Florence,  which  marriage  was,  after  the  vi6lo- 
rious  return  of  the  Emperor  from  Africa, 
a6lually  consummated  in  Naples.  In  the  first 
year  of  this  unfortunate  union,  a  violent  death 
removed  from  her  a  husband  who  could  not 
love  her,  and  for  the  third  time  her  hand  was 


disposed  of  to  serve  the  policy  of  her  father. 
Oftavius  Farnese,  a  prince  of  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  nephew  of  Paul  III.,  obtained, 
with  her  person,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza  as  her  portion.  Thus,  by  a  strange 
destiny,  Margaret  at  the  age  of  maturity  was 
contra6fed  to  a  boy,  as  in  the  years  of  infancy 
she  had  been  sold  to  a  man.  Her  disposition, 
which  was  anything  but  feminine,  made  this 
last  alliance  still  more  unnatural,  for  her  taste 
and  inclinations  were  masculine,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  her  life  belied  her  sex.  After  the 
example  of  her  instructress,  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  and  her  great  aunt,  the  Duchess 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  met  her  deatli  in  this 
favorite  sport,  she  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  and  had  acquired  in  this  pursuit  such 
bodily  vigor  that  few  men  were  better  able  to 
undergo  its  hardships  and  fatigues. 

Her  gait  itself  was  so  devoid  of  grace  that 
one  was  far  more  tempted  to  take  her  for  a 
disguised  man  than  for  a  masculine  woman ; 
and  Nature,  whom  she  had  derided  by  thus 
transgressing  the  limits  of  her  sex,  revenged 
itself  finally  upon  her  by  a  disease  peculiar  to 
men — the  gout. 

These  unusual  qualities  were  crowned  by  a 
monkish  superstition,  which  was  infused  into 
her  mind  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  her  confessor 
and  teacher.  Among  the  charitable  works 
and  penances  with  which  she  mortified  her 
vanity,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that 
during  Passion  week  she  yearly  washed,  with 
her  own  hands,  the  feet  of  a  number  of  poor 
men  (who  were  most  stri6lly  forbidden  to 
cleanse  themselves  beforehand),  waited  on 
them  at  table  like  a  servant  and  sent  them 
away  with  rich  presents. 

Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  this  last 
feature  in  her  characfter  to  account  for  the 
preference  which  the  king  gave  her  over  all 
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her  rivals ;  but  his  choice  was  at  the  same  time 
justified  by  excellent  reasons  of  state.  Mar- 
garet was  born  and  also  educated  in  the 
Netherlands.  She  had  spent  her  early  youth 
among  the  people,  and  had  acquired  much  of 
their  national  manners.  Two  regents  (Duchess 
Margaret  and  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary),  un- 
der whose  eyes  she  had  grown  up,  had  grad- 
ually initiated  her  into  the  maxims  by  which 
this  peculiar  people  might  be  most  easily  gov- 
erned ;  and  they  would  also  serve  her  as 
models.  She  did  not  want  either  in  talents ; 
and  possessed,  moreover,  a  particular  turn  for 
business,  which  she  had  acquired  from  her  in- 
stru6lors,  and  had  afterwards  carried  to  greater 
perfe6lion  in  the  Italian  school.  The  Nether- 
lands had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  accus- 
tomed to  female  government ;  and  Philip 
hoped,  perhaps,  that  the  sharp  iron  of  tyranny, 
which  he  was  about  to  use  against  them,  would 
cut  more  gently  if  wielded  by  the  hands  of  a 
woman.  Some  regard  for  his  father,  who  at 
the  time  was  still  living,  and  was  much  at- 
tached to  Margaret,  may  have  in  a  measure, 
as  it  is  asserted,  influenced  this  choice ;  as  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  king  wished  to  oblige 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  through  this  mark  of  at- 
tention to  his  wife,  and  thus  to  compensate 
for  denying  a  request  which  he  was  just  then 
compelled  to  refuse  him.  As  the  territories 
of  the  duchess  were  surrounded  by  Philip's 
Italian  states,  and  at  all  times  exposed  to  his 
arms,  he  could,  with  the  less  danger,  intrust 
the  supreme  power  into  her  hands.  For  his 
full  security,  her  son,  Alexander  Farnese,  was 
to  remain  at  his  court  as  a  pledge  for  her  loy- 
alty. All  these  reasons  were  alone  sufficiently 
weighty  to  turn  the  king's  decision  in  her 
favor ;  but  they  became  irresistible  when  sup- 
ported by  the  Bishop  of  Arras  and  the  Duke 
of  Alva — the  latter,  as  it  appears,  because  he 
hated  or  envied  all  the  other  competitors ;  the 
former  because,  even  then,  in  all  probability, 
he  anticipated,  from  the  wavering  disposition 
of  this  princess,  abundant  gratification  for  his 
ambition. 

Philip  received  the  new  regent  on  the  fron- 
tiers with  a  splendid  cortege,  and  conduced 
her  with  magnificent  pomp  to  Ghent,  where 
the  states  general  had  been  convoked.  As  he 
did  not  intend  to  return  soon  to  the  Nether- 
lands, he  desired,  before  he  left  them,  to 
gratify  the  nation  for  once  by  holding  a  solemn 
Diet,  and  thus  giving  a  solemn  sandlion  and 
the  force  of  law  to  his  previous  regulations. 
For  the  last  time  he  showed  himself  to  his 


Netherlandish  people,  whose  destinies  were, 
from  henceforth,  to  be  dispensed  from  a  mys- 
terious distance.  To  enhance  the  splendor  of 
this  solemn  day,  Philip  invested  eleven  knights 
with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  his  sister 
being  seated  on  a  chair  near  himself,  while  he 
showed  her  to  the  nation  as  their  future  ruler. 
All  the  grievances  of  the  people,  touching  the 
edi<5ls,  the  Inquisition,  the  detention  of  the 
Spanish  troops,  the  taxes  and  the  illegal  intro- 
du61ion  of  foreigners  into  the  offices  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  were  brought 
forward  in  this  Diet,  and  were  hotly  discussed 
by  both  parties;  some  of  them  were  skilfully 
evaded  or  apparently  removed,  others  arbi- 
trarily repelled.  As  the  king  was  unacquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  country,  he  addressed 
the  nation  through  the  mouth  of  the  Bishop 
of  Arras,  recounted  to  them,  with  vainglorious 
ostentation,  all  the  benefits  of  his  government, 
assured  them  of  his  favor  for  the  future,  and 
once  more  recommended  to  the  states,  in  the 
most  earnest  manner,  the  preservation  of  the 
Catholic  faith  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
The  Spanish  troops,  he  promised,  should  in  a 
few  months  evacuate  the  Netherlands,  if  only 
they  would  allow  him  time  to  recover  from 
the  numerous  burdens  of  the  last  war,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  colle6l  the  means 
for  paying  the  arrears  of  these  troops ;  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  should  remain 
inviolate,  the  imposts  should  not  be  grievously 
burdensome,  and  the  Inquisition  should  admin- 
ister its  duties  with  justice  and  moderation. 
In  the  choice  of  a  supreme  stadtholder,  he 
added,  he  had  especially  consulted  the  wishes 
of  the  nation,  and  had  decided  for  a  native 
of  the  country,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  was  attached 
to  them  by  a  love  to  her  native  land.  He  ex- 
horted them,  therefore,  to  show  their  gratitude 
by  honoring  his  choice  and  obeying  his  sister, 
the  Duchess,  as  himself.  Should,  he  con- 
cluded, unexpedled  obstacles  oppose  his  re- 
turn, he  would  send  in  his  place  his  son. 
Prince  Charles,  who  should  reside  in  Brussels. 
A  few  members  of  this  assembly,  more  cour- 
ageous than  the  rest,  once  more  ventured  on  a 
final  effort  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Every 
people,  they  argued,  ought  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  charafter,  as  every 
individual  must  in  accordance  to  his  bodily 
constitution.  Thus,  for  example,  the  south 
may  be  considered  happy  under  a  certain  de- 
gree of  constraint,  which  would  press  intoler- 
ably on  the  north.     Never,  they  added,  would 
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the  Flemings  consent  to  a  yoke  under  which, 
perhaps,  the  Spaniards  bowed  with  patience  ; 
and  rather  than  submit  to  it,  they  would  un- 
dergo any  extremity  if  it  was  sought  to  force 
such  a  yoke  upon  them.  This  remonstrance 
was  supported  by  some  of  the  king's  counsel- 
lors, who  strongly  urged  the  policy  of  miti- 
gating the  rigor  of  religious  edi6ls.  But  Philip 
remained  inexorable.  Better  not  reign  at  all, 
was  his  answer,  than  reign  over  heretics  ! 

According  to  an  arrangement  already  made 
by  Charles  V.,  three  councils  or  chambers 
were  added  to  the  regent  to  assist  her  in  the 
administration  of  state  affairs.  As  long  as 
Philip  was  himself  present  in  the  Netherlands, 
these  courts  had  lost  much  of  their  power,  and 
the  fundlions  of  the  first  of  them,  the  state 
council,  were  almost  entirely  suspended.  Now 
that  he  quitted  the  reins  of  government,  they 
recovered  their  former  importance.  In  the 
state  council,  which  was  to  deliberate  upon 
war  and  peace  and  security  against  external 
foes,  sat  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Count  Egmont,  the  President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  Viglius  Van  Zuichem,  Van 
Aytta,  and  the  Count  of  Barlaimont,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Finance.  All  knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  all  privy  counsellors 
and  counsellors  of  finance,  as  also  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  great  senate  at  Malines,  which  had 
been  subje6led  by  Charles  V.  to  the  Privy 
Council  in  Brussels,  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the 
Council  of  State  if  expressly  invited  by  the 
regent.  The  management  of  the  royal  re- 
venues and  crown  lands  was  vested  in  the 
Chamber  of  Finance,  and  the  Privy  Council 
was  occupied  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  civil  regulation  of  the  country, 
and  issued  all  letters  of  grace  and  pardon. 
The  governments  of  the  provinces  which  had 
fallen  vacant  were  either  filled  up  afresh  or 
the  former  governors  were  confirmed.  Count 
Egmont  received  Flanders  and  Artois ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Holland.  Zealand,  Utrecht 
and  West  Friesland  ;  the  Count  of  Aremberg, 
East  Friesland,  Overyssel  and  Groningen  ;  the 
Count  of  Mansfeld,  Luxemburg ;  Barlaimont, 
Namur  ;  the  Marquis  of  Bergen,  Hainault, 
Chateau  Cambresis  and  Valenciennes ;  the 
Baron  of  Montigny,  Tournay  and  its  depend- 
encies. Other  provinces  were  given  to  some 
who  have  less  claim  to  our  attention.  Philip 
of  Montmorency,  Count  of  Hoorn,  who  had 
been  succeeded  by  tlie  Count  of  Megen  in 
the  government  of  Gueldres  and  Ziitphen, 
was  confirmed  as  admiral  of  the  Belgian  navy. 


Every  governor  of  a  province  was,  at  the  same 
time,  a  knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece  and 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  Each  had, 
in  the  province  over  which  he  presided,  the 
command  of  the  military  force  which  protected 
it,  the  superintendence  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration and  the  judicature ;  the  governor  of 
Flanders  alone  excepted,  who  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice. 
Brabant,  alone,  was  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  regent,  who,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  chose  Brussels  for  her  constant 
residence.  The  indu6tion  of  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange    into    his    government   was,    properly 

j  speaking,  an    infra6tion  of  the   constitution, 

I  since  he  was  a  foreigner ;  but  several  estates 
which  he  either  himself  possessed  in  the  prov- 
inces or  managed  as  guardian  of  his  son,  his 

'  long  residence  in  the  country,  and  above  all, 
the  unlimited  confidence  the  nation  reposed 

I  in  him,  gave  him  substantial  claims  in  default 
of  a  real  title  of  citizenship. 

I  The  military  force  of  the  Low  Countries 
consisted,    in    its    full    complement,   of  three 

,  thousand  horse.  At  present  it  did  not  much 
exceed  two  thousand,  and  was  divided  into 
fourteen  squadrons,  over  which,  besides  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  the  Duke  of 
Arschot,  the  Counts  of  Hoogstraten,  Bostu, 
Roeur  and  Brederode  held  the  chief  command. 
This  cavalry,  which  was  scattered  through  all 
the  seventeen  provinces,  was  only  to  be  called 
out  on  sudden  emergencies.     Insufficient  as  it 

I  was  for  any  great  undertaking,  it  was,  never- 
theless, fully  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  order.  Its  courage  had  been  approved 
in  former  wars,  and  the  fame  of  its  valor  was 
diffused  through  the  whole  of  Europe.  In 
addition  to  this  cavalry,  it  was  also  proposed 
to  levy  a  body  of  infantry,  but,  hitherto,  the 
states  had  refused  their  consent  to  it.  Of  for- 
eign troops  there  were  still  some  German  regi- 
ments in  the  service  which  were  waiting  for 
their  pay.  The  four  thousand  Spaniards,  re- 
spe6ting  whom  so  many  complaints  had  been 
made,  were  under  two  Spanish  generals,  Men- 
doza  and  Romero,  and  were  in  garrison  in  the 
frontier  towns. 

Among  the  Belgian  nobles,  whom  the  king 
especially  distinguished  in  these  new  appoint- 
ments, the  names  of  Count  Egmont  and  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  stand  conspicuous.  However 
inveterate  his  hatred  was  of  both,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  latter,  Philip  nevertheless  gave 
them  these  public  marks  of  his  favor  becau.se 
his  scheme  of  vengeance  was  not  yet  fully  ripe 
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and  the  people  were  enthusiastic  in  their  devo- 
tion to  them.  The  estates  of  both  were  de- 
clared exempt  from  taxes,  the  most  lucrative 
governments  were  intrusted  to  them,  and  by 
offering  them  the  command  of  the  Spaniards, 
whom  he  left  behind  in  the  country,  the  king 
flattered  them  with  a  confidence  which  he  was 
very  far  from  really  reposing  ni  them.  But  at 
the  very  time  when  he  obliged  the  prince  with 
these  public  marks  of  his  esteem,  he  privately 
inflicted  the  most  cruel  injury  on  him.  Ap- 
prehensive lest  an  alliance  with  the  powerful 
house  of  Lorraine  might  encourage  this  sus- 
pected vassal  to  bolder  measures,  he  thwarted 
the  negotiation  for  a  marriage  between  him 
and  a  princess  of  that  family,  and  crushed  his 
hopes  on  the  very  eve  of  their  accomplish- 
ment;  an  injury  which  the  prince  never  for- 
gave. Nay,  his  hatred  to  the  prince  on  one 
occasion  even  got  completely  the  better  of  his 
natural  dissimulation,  and  seduced  him  into  a 
step  in  which  we  entirely  lose  sight  of  Philip 
11.  When  he  was  about  to  embark  at  Flush- 
ing, and  the  nobles  of  the  country  attended 
him  to  the  shore,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as 
roughly  to  accost  the  prince  and  openly  to 
accuse  him  of  being  the  author  of  the  Flemish 
troubles.  The  prince  answered  temperately 
that  wliat  had  happened  had  been  done  by  the 
states  of  their  own  suggestion  and  on  legiti- 
mate grounds.  "No,"  said  Philip,  seizing  his 
hand  and  shaking  it  violently,  "not  the  states, 
but  You  !  Yon  !  You  !"  The  prince  stood 
mute  with  astonishment,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  king's  embarkation  wished  him  a  safe 
journey  and  went  back  to  the  town. 

Thus  the  enmity  which  William  had  long 
harbored  in  his  breast  against  the  oppressor  of 
a  free  people  was  now  rendered  irreconcil- 
able by  private  hatred;  and  this  double  in- 
centive accelerated  the  great  enterprise  which 
tore  from  the  Spanish  crown  seven  of  its 
brighest  jewels. 

Philip  had  greatly  deviated  from  his  true 
character  in  taking  so  gracious  a  leave  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  legal  form  of  a  diet,  his 
promise  to  remove  the  Spaniards  from  the 
frontiers,  the  consideration  of  the  popular 
wishes,  which  had  led  him  to  fill  the  most  im- 
portant offices  of  the  country  with  the  favor- 
ites of  the  people,  and  finally  the  sacrifice 
which  he  made  to  the  constitution  in  with- 
drawing the  Count  of  Feria  from  the  Council 
of  State,  were  marks  of  condescension  of 
which  his  magnanimity  was  never  again  guilty. 
But  in  fa6t  he  never  stood  in  greater  need  of 


the  good  will  of  the  states,  that  with  their  aid 
he  might,  if  possible,  clear  off  the  great  bur- 
den of  debt  which  was  still  attached  to  the 
Netherlands  from  the  former  war.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  by  propitiating  them  through  smaller 
sacrifices  to  win  approval  of  more  unportant 
usurpations.  He  marked  his  departure  with 
grace,  for  he  knew  in  what  hands  he  left  them. 
The  frightful  scenes  of  death  which  he  in- 
tended for  this  unhappy  people  were  not  to 
stain  the  splendor  of  majesty  which,  like  the 
Godhead,  marks  its  course  only  with  benefi- 
cence ;  that  terrible  distinction  was  reserved 
for  his  representatives.  The  establishment  of 
the  Council  of  State  was,  however,  intended 
rather  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  Belgian  no- 
bility than  to  impart  to  them  any  real  influence. 
The  historian  Strada  (who  drew  his  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  regent  from  her  own 
papers)  has  preserved  a  few  articles  of  the 
secret  instructions  which  the  Spanish  ministry 
gave  her.  Among  other  things  it  is  there 
stated,  if  she  observed  that  the  councils  were 
divided  by  factions  or,  what  would  be  far 
worse,  prejjared  by  private  conferences  be- 
fore the  session  and  in  league  with  one  another, 
then  she  was  to  prorogue  all  the  chambers  and 
dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  disputed  articles  in  a 
more  seledt  council  or  committee.  In  this 
seleCt  committee,  which  was  called  the  Con- 
sulta,  sat  the  Archbishop  of  Arras,  the  Presi- 
dent Viglius  and  the  Count  of  Barlaimont. 
She  was  to  aCl  in  the  same  manner  if  emer- 
gent cases  required  a  prompt  decision.  Had 
this  arrangement  not  been  the  work  of  an  ar- 
bitrary despotism  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
justified  by  sound  policy,  and  republican 
liberty  itself  might  have  tolerated  it.  In 
great  assemblies,  where  many  private  interests 
and  passions  co-operate,  where  a  numerous  au- 
dience presents  so  great  a  temptation  to  the 
vanity  of  the  orator  and  parties  often  assail 
one  another  with  unmannerly  warmth,  a  de- 
cree can  seldom  be  passed  with  that  sobriety 
and  mature  deliberation  which,  if  the  members 
are  properly  seleCted,  a  smaller  body  readily 
admits  of.  In  a  numerous  body  of  men,  too, 
there  is,  we  must  suppose,  a  greater  number 
of  limited  than  of  enlightened  intellects  who 
through  their  equal  right  of  vote  frequently 
turn  the  majority  on  the  side  of  ignorance. 
A  second  maxim  which  the  regent  was  espe- 
cially to  observe,  was  to  seleCt  the  very  mem- 
bers of  council  who  had  voted  against  any 
decree  to  carry  it  into  execution.  By  this 
means  not  only  would  the  people  be  kept  in 
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ignorance  of  the  originators  of  such  a  law, 
but  the  private  quarrels  also  of  the  members 
would  be  restrained  and  a  greater  freedom  en- 
sured in  voting  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  court. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions  Philip 
would  never  have  been  able  to  leave  the  Neth- 
erlands with  a  quiet  mind,  so  long  as  he  knew 
that  the  chief  power  in  the  council  of  state 
and  the  obedience  of  the  provinces  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  suspeded  nobles.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  appease  his  fears  from  this  quarter 
and  also,  at  the  same  time,  to  assure  huiiself 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  regent,  he  subje6ted  her 
and  through  her  all  the  affairs  of  the  judica- 
ture to  the  higher  control  of  the  Bishop  of 
Arras.  In  this  single  individual  he  possessed 
an  adequate  counterpoise  to  the  most  dreaded 


cabal.  To  him,  as  to  an  infallible  oracle  of 
majesty,  the  duchess  was  referred,  and  in  him 
there  watched  a  stern  supervisor  of  her  admin- 
istration. Among  all  his  contemporaries  Gran- 
vella  was  the  only  one  whom  Philip  II.  ap- 
pears to  have  excepted  from  his  universal 
distrust;  as  long  as  he  knew  that  this  man  was 
in  Brussels  he  could  sleep  calmly  in  Segovia. 
He  left  the  Netherlands  in  September,  1559, 
was  saved  from  a  storm  which  sank  his  fleet, 
and  landed  at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  and  in  his 
gloomy  joy  thanked  the  Deity  who  had  pre- 
served him  by  a  detestable  vow.  In  the  hands 
of  a  priest  and  of  a  woman  was  placed  the 
dangerous  helm  of  the  Netherlands;  and  the 
dastardly  tyrant  escaped  in  his  oratory  at 
Madrid  the  supplications,  the  complaints  and 
the  curses  of  the  people. 
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CARDINAL   GRANVELLA. 


NTHONY  PEREN- 
OT,  Bishop  of  Arras, 
subsequently  Arch- 
bishop of  Malines, 
and  Metropolitan  of 
all  the  Netherlands, 
who,  under  the  name 
of  Cardinal  Granvella 
has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  hatred  of 
his  contemporaries,  was  born  in  the  year  15 16, 
at  Besancon,  in  Burgundy.  His  father,  Nico- 
laus  Perenot,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  had 
risen  by  his  own  merits  to  be  the  private  secre- 
tary of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  at  that 
time  Regent  of  the  Netherlands.  In  this  post 
he  was  noticed  for  his  habits  of  business  by 
Charles  v.,  who  took  him  into  his  own  service 
and  employed  him  in  several  important  nego- 
tiations. For  twenty  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Emperor's  cabinet  and  filled  the  offices 
of  privy  counsellor  and  keeper  of  the  king's 
seal,  and  shared  in  all  the  state  secrets  of  that 
monarch.  He  acquired  a  large  fortune.  His 
honors,  his  influence  and  his  political  know- 
ledge were  inherited  by  his  son  Anthony  Per- 
enot, who  in  his  early  years  gave  proofs  of  the 
great  capacity  which  subsequently  opened  to 
him  so  distinguished  a  career.  Anthony  had 
cultivated,  at  several  colleges,  the  talents  with 
which  nature  had  so  lavishly  endowed  him, 
and  in  some  respe6\s  had  an  advantage  over 
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his  father.  He  soon  showed  that  his  own 
abilities  were  sufficient  to  maintain  the  advan- 
tageous position  which  the  merits  of  another 
had  procured  him.  He  was  twent}'-fours  \ears 
old  when  the  Emperor  sent  him  as  his  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Ecclesiastical  Council  of 
Trent,  where  he  delivered  the  first  specimen 
of  that  eloquence  which  in  the  sequel  gave 
him  so  complete  an  ascendancy  over  two 
kings.  Charles  employed  him  in  several  diffi- 
cult embassies,  the  duties  of  which  he  fulfilled 
to  the  satisfa6lion  of  his  sovereign,  and  when 
finally  that  Emperor  resigned  the  sceptre  to 
his  .son,  he  made  that  costly  present  complete 
by  giving  him  a  minister  who  could  help  him 
to  wield  it. 

Granvella  oi)ened  his  new  career  at  once 
with  the  greatest  masterpiece  of  political 
genius,  in  passing  so  easily  from  the  favor  of 
such  a  father  into  equal  consideration  with 
such  a  son.  And  he  soon  proved  himself  de- 
serving it.  At  the  secret  negotiations  of 
which  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  had,  in  1558, 
been  the  medium  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  ministers  at  Peronne,  he  planned, 
conjointly  with  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  that 
conspiracy  against  the  Protestants  which  was 
afterwards  matured  but  also  betrayed  at  Cha- 
teau Cambresis,  where  Perenot  likewise  assisted 
in  effe6ling  the  so-called  peace. 

A  deeply  penetrating,  comprehensive  intel- 
le6t,  an  unusual  facility  in   conducting  great 
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and  intricate  affairs,  and  the  most  extensive 
learning,  were  wonderfully  united  in  this  man, 
with  persevering  industry  and  never-wearying 
patience,  while  his  enterprising  genius  was  as- 
sociated with  thoughtful  mechanical  regularity. 
Day  and  night  the  state  found  him  vigilant 
and  colle6led ;  the  most  important  and  the 
most  insignificant  things  were  alike  weighed 
by  him  with  scrupulous  attention.  Not  un- 
frequently  he  employed  five  secretaries  at  one 
time,  dictating  to  them  in  different  languages, 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  seven. 
What  his  penetrating  mind  had  slowly  ma- 
tured acquired  in  his  lips  both  force  and  grace, 
and  truth  set  forth  by  his  persuasive  eloquence 
irresistibly  carried  away  all  hearers.  He  was 
tempted  by  none  of  the  passions  which  make 
slaves  of  most  men.  His  integrity  was  incor- 
ruptible. With  shrewd  penetration  he  saw 
through  the  disposition  of  his  master,  and 
could  read  in  his  features  his  whole  train  of 
thought  and,  as  it  were,  the  approaching  form 
in  the  shadow  which  outran  it.  With  an  arti- 
fice rich  in  resources  he  came  to  the  aid  of 
Philip's  more  ina6tive  mind,  formed  into  per- 
fect thought  his  master's  crude  ideas  while 
they  yet  hung  on  his  lips,  and  liberally  allowed 
him  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  Granvella 
understood  the  difficult  and  usefiil  art  of  de- 
preciating his  own  talents;  of  making  his  own 
genius  the  seeming  slave  of  another;  thus  he 
ruled  while  he  concealed  his  sway,  and  only 
in  this  manner  could  Philip  II.  be  governed. 
Content  with  a  silent  but  real  power,  he  did 
not  grasp  insatiably  at  new  and  outward  marks 
of  it  which,  with  lesser  minds,  are  ever  the 
most  coveted  obje<?ts ;  but  every  new  distinc- 
tion seemed  to  sit  upon  him  as  easily  as  the 
oldest.  No  wonder  if  such  extraordinary  en- 
dowments had  alone  gained  him  the  favor  of 
his  master;  but  a  large  and  valuable  treasure 
of  political  secrets  and  experiences  which  the 
adlive  life  of  Charles  V.  had  accumulated, 
and  had  deposited  in  the  mind  of  this  man, 
made  him  indispensable  to  his  successor. 
Self-sufficient  as  the  latter  was,  and  accustomed 
to  confide  in  his  own  understanding,  his  timid 
and  crouching  policy  was  fain  to  lean  on  a  su- 
perior mind,  and  to  aid  its  own  irresolution 
not  only  by  precedent  but  also  by  the  influ- 
ence and  example  of  another.  No  political 
matter  which  concerned  the  royal  interest, 
even  when  Philip  himself  was  in  the  Nether- 
lands, was  decided  without  the  intervention 
of  Granvella;  and  when  the  king  embarked 
for  Spain  he  made  the  new  regent  the  same 


valuable  present  of  the  minister  which  he 
himself  had  received  from  the  Emperor,  his 
father. 

Common  as  it  is  for  despotic  princes  to 
bestow  unlimited  confidence  on  the  creatures 
whom  they  have  raised  from  the  dust,  and  of 
whose  greatness  they  themselves  are,  in  a 
measure,  the  creators,  the  present  is  no  ordi- 
nary instance ;  pre-eminent  must  have  been 
the  qualities  which  could  so  far  conquer  the 
selfish  reserve  of  such  a  chara6ler  as  Philijj's 
as  to  gain  his  confidence,  nay,  even  to  win 
him  into  familiarity.  The  slightest  ebullition 
of  the  most  allowable  self-respe6l  which  might 
have  tempted  him  to  assert,  however  slightly, 
his  claim  to  any  idea  which  the  king  had  once 
ennobled  as  his  own,  would  have  cost  him  his 
whole  influence.  He  might  gratify,  without 
restraint,  the  lowest  passions  of  voluptuous- 
ness, of  rapacity  and  of  revenge,  but  the  onl\- 
one  in  which  he  really  took  delight,  the  sweet 
consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  and 
power,  he  was  constrained  carefully  to  con- 
ceal from  the  suspicious  glance  of  the  despot. 
He  voluntarily  disclaimed  all  the  eminent 
qualities,  which  were  already  his  own,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  receive  them  a  second 
time  from  the  generosity  of  the  king.  His 
happiness  seemed  to  flow  from  no  other 
source,  no  other  person  could  have  a  claim 
upon  his  gratitude.  The  purple,  which  was 
sent  to  him  from  Rome,  was  not  assumed 
until  the  royal  permission  reached  him  froni 
Spain.  By  laying  it  down  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  he  appeared,  in  a  measure,  to  receive 
it  first  from  the  hands  of  Majesty.  Less  po- 
litic, Alva  ere6led  a  trophy  in  Antwerp,  and 
inscribed  his  own  name  under  the  vi6lory, 
which  he  had  won  as  the  servant  of  the 
crown — but  Alva  carried  with  him  to  the 
grave  the  displeasure  of  his  master.  He  had 
invaded  with  audacious  hand  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, by  drawing  immediately  at  the  foun- 
tain of  immortality. 

Three  times  Granvella  changed  his  master, 
and  three  times  he  succeeded  in  rising  to  the 
highest  favor.  With  the  same  facility  with 
which  he  had  guided  the  settled  pride  of  an 
autocrat  and  the  sly  egotism  of  a  despot,  he 
knew  how  to  manage  the  delicate  vanity  of  a 
woman.  His  business  between  himself  and 
the  regent,  even  when  they  were  in  the  same 
house,  was,  for  the  most  part,  transa6led  by 
the  medium  of  notes,  a  custom  which  draws 
its  date  from  the  times  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.     When  the  regent  was  in  any  per- 
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plexity,  these  notes  were  interchanged  from 
hour  to  hour.  He  probably  adopted  this  ex- 
pedient in  the  hope  of  eluding  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  the  nobility,  and  concealing  from 
them,  in  part  at  least,  his  influence  over  the 
regent.  Perhaps,  too,  he  also  believed  that 
by  this  means  his  advice  would  become  more 
permanent ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  this  written 
testimony  would  be  at  hand  to  shield  him 
from  blame.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  nobles 
made  this  caution  vain,  and  it  was  soon  known 
in  all  the  provinces  that  nothing  was  deter- 
mined upon  without  the  minister's  advice. 

Granvella  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite 
for  a  perfeil  statesman  in  a  monarchy  governed 
by  despotic  principles,  but  was  absolutely  un- 
qualified for  republics  which  are  governed  by 
kings.  Educated  between  the  throne  and  the 
confessional,  he  knew  of  no  other  relation  be- 
tween man  and  man  than  that  of  rule  and  sub- 
jedtion  ;  and  the  innate  consciousness  of  his 
own  superiority  gave  him  a  contempt  for 
others.  His  policy  wanted  pliability,  the 
only  virtue  which  was  here  indispensable  to 
its  success.  He  was  naturally  overbearing  and 
insolent,  and  the  royal  authority  only  gave 
arms  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  dis- 
position and  the  imperiousness  of  his  order. 


He  veiled  his  own  ambition  beneath  the  in- 
terests of  the  crown,  and  made  the  breach 
between  the  nation  and  the  king  incurable, 
because  it  would  render  him  indispensable  to 
the  latter.  He  revenged  on  the  nobility  the 
lowliness  of  his  own  origin  ;  and,  after  the 
fashion  of  all  those  who  have  risen  by  their 
own  merits,  he  valued  the  advantages  of  birth 
below  those  by  which  he  had  raised  himself  to 
distinction.  The  Protestants  saw  in  him  their 
most  implacable  foe ;  to  his  charge  were  laid 
all  the  burdens  which  oppressed  the  country, 
and  they  pressed  the  more  heavily  because 
they  came  from  him.  Nay,  he  was  even  ac- 
cused of  having  brought  back  to  severity  the 
milder  sentiments  to  which  the  urgent  remon- 
strances of  the  states  had  at  last  disposed  the 
monarch.  The  Netherlands  execrated  him  as 
the  most  terrible  enemy  of  their  liberties,  and 
the  originator  of  all  the  misery  which  subse- 
quently came  upon  them. 

1559.  Philip  had  evidently  left  the  prov- 
inces too  soon.  The  new  measures  of  the 
government  were  still  strange  to  the  people, 
and  could  receive  san6lion  and  authority  from 
his  presence  alone;  the  new  machines,  which 
he  had  brought  into  play,  required  to  be  set 
in  motion  by  a  dreaded  and  powerful  hand, 
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and  to  have  their  first  movements  watched  and 
regulated.  He  now  exposed  his  minister  to 
all  the  angry  passions  of  the  people,  who  no 
longer  felt  restrained  by  the  fetters  of  the 
royal  presence ;  and  he  delegated  to  the  weak 
arm  of  a  subje6l  the  execution  of  proje6ls,  in 
which  Majesty  itself,  with  all  its  powerful  sup- 
ports, might  have  failed. 

The  land,  indeed,  flourished ;  and  a  general 
prosperity  appeared  to  testify  to  the  blessings 
of  the  peace  which  had  so  lately  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  An  external  repose  deceived  the  eye, 
for  within  raged  all  the  elements  of  discord. 
If  the  foundations  of  religion  totter  in  a 
country,  they  totter  not  alone ;  the  audacity 
which  begins  with  things  sacred  ends  with 
things  profane.  The  successful  attack  upon 
the  hierarchy  had  awakened  a  spirit  of  bold- 
ness, and  a  desire  to  assail  authority  in  gene- 
ral, and  to  test  laws  as  well  as  dogmas — duties 
as  well  as  opinions.  The  fanatical  boldness 
with  which  men  had  learned  to  discuss  and 
decide  upon  the  affliirs  of  eternity  might 
change  its  subjedl-matter ;  the  contempt  for 
life  and  property  which  religious  enthusiasm 
had  taught  could  metamorphose  timid  citizens 
into  foolhardy  rebels.  A  female  government 
of  nearly  forty  years  had  given  the  nation 
room  to  assert  their  liberty ;  continual  wars, 
of  which  the  Netherlands  had  been  the  theatre, 
had  introduced  a  license  with  them,  and  the 
right  of  the  stronger  had  usurped  the  place 
of  law  and  order.  The  provinces  were  filled 
with  foreign  adventurers  and  fugitives — gene- 
rally men  bound  by  no  ties  of  country,  family, 
or  property,  who  had  brought  with  them,  from 
their  unhappy  homes,  the  seeds  of  insubordi- 
nation and  rebellion.  The  repeated  spedlacles 
of  torture  and  of  death  had  rudely  burst  the 
tenderer  threads  of  moral  feeling,  and  had 
given  an  unnatural  harshness  to  the  national 
chara6ler. 

Still  the  rebellion  would  have  crouched 
timorously  and  silently  on  the  ground  if  it 
had  not  found  a  support  in  the  nobility. 
Charles  V.  had  spoiled  the  Flemish  nobles 
of  the  Netherlands  by  making  them  the  par- 
ticipators of  his  glory,  by  fostering  their  na- 
tional pride,  by  the  marked  preference  he 
showed  for  them  over  the  Castilian  nobles, 
and  by  opening  an  arena  to  their  ambition  in 
every  part  of  his  empire.  In  the  late  war  with 
France  they  had  really  deserved  this  prefer- 
ence from  Philip ;  the  advantages  which  the 
king  reaped  from  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis  were,   for  the  most   part,   the  fruits  of 


their  valor,  and  they  now  sensibly  missed  the 
gratitude  on  which  they  had  so  confidently 
reckoned.  Moreover,  the  separation  of  the 
German  empire  from  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  the  less  warlike  spirit  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, had  greatly  narrowed  their  sphere  of 
a6lion,  and  except  in  their  own  country,  little 
remained  for  them  to  gain.  And  Philip  now 
appointed  his  Spaniards,  where  Charles  V. 
had  employed  the  Flemings.  All  the  passions 
which  the  preceding  government  had  raised 
and  kept  employed  still  survived  in  peace ; 
and  in  default  of  a  legitimate  obje6l,  these 
unruly  feelings  found,  unfortunately,  ample 
scope  in  the  grievances  of  their  country. 
Accordingly,  the  claims  and  wrongs  which 
had  been  long  supplanted  by  new  passions 
were  now  drawn  from  oblivion.  By  his  late 
appointments  the  king  had  satisfied  no  party ; 
for  those  even  who  obtained  offices  were  not 
much  more  content  than  those  who  were  en- 
tirely passed  over,  because  they  had  calculated 
on  something  better  than  they  got.  William 
of  Orange  had  received  four  governments  (not 
to  reckon  some  smaller  dependencies  which, 
taken  together,  were  equivalent  to  a  fifth),  but 
William  had  nourished  hopes  of  Flanders  and 
Brabant.  He  and  Count  Egmont  forgot  what 
had  really  fallen  to  their  share,  and  only  re- 
membered that  they  had  lost  the  regency. 
The  majority  of  the  nobles  were  either 
plunged  into  debt  by  their  own  extravagance, 
or  had  willingly  enough  been  drawn  into  it 
by  the  government.  Now  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  prospe6l  of  lucrative  appoint- 
ments, they  at  once  saw  themselves  exposed 
to  poverty,  which  pained  them  the  more  sen- 
sibly when  they  contrasted  the  splendor  of  the 
affluent  citizens  with  their  own  necessities. 
In  the  extremities  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
many  would  have  readily  assisted  in  the  com- 
mission even  of  crimes ;  how  then  could  they 
resist  the  sedu6live  offers  of  the  Calvinists, 
who  liberally  repaid  them  for  their  intercession 
and  prote6lion  ?  Lastly,  many  whose  estates 
were  past  redemption  placed  their  last  hope 
in  a  general  devastation,  and  stood  prepared, 
at  the  first  favorable  moment,  to  cast  the  torch 
of  discord  into  the  Republic. 

This  threatening  aspe6l  of  the  public  mind 
was  rendered  still  more  alarming  by  the  un- 
fortunate vicinity  of  France.  What  Philip 
dreaded  for  the  provinces  was  there  already 
accomplished.  The  fate  of  that  kingdom  pre- 
figured to  him  the  destiny  of  his  Netherlands, 
and  the  spirit  of  rebellion  found  there  a  seduc- 
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tive  example.  A  similar  state  of  things  had, 
under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.,  scattered  the 
seeds  of  innovation  m  that  kingdom;  a  similar 
fury  of  persecution  and  a  like  spirit  of  fa61:ion 
had  encouraged  its  growth.  Now,  Huguenots 
and  Catholics  were  struggling  in  a  dubious 
contest ;  furious  parties  disorganized  the  whole 
monarchy,  and  were  violently  hurrying  this 
once  powerful  state  to  the  brink  of  destru6tion. 
Here,  as  there,  private  interest,  ambition  and 
party  feeling  might  veil  themselves  under  the 
names  of  religion  and  patriotism,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  a  few  citizens  drive  the  entire  nation 
to  take  up  arms.  The  frontiers  of  both  coun- 
tries merged  in  Walloon  Flanders;  the  rebel- 
lion might,  like  an  agitated  sea,  cast  its  waves 
as  far  as  this:  would  a  country  be  closed 
against  it,  whose  language,  manners  and 
chara6ler  wavered  between  those  of  France 
and  Belgium  ?  As  yet,  the  government  had 
taken  no  census  of  its  Protestant  subjedls  in 
these  countries,  but  the  new  se6l,  it  was  aware, 
was  a  vast,  compa6l  republic,  which  extended 
its  roots  through  all  the  monarchies  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  the  slightest  disturbance  in  any 
of  its  most  distant  members  vibrated  to  its 
centre.  It  was,  as  it  were,  a  chain  of  threaten- 
ing volcanoes,  which,  united  by  subterraneous 
passages,  ignite  at  the  same  moment  with 
alarming  sympathy.  The  Netherlands  were, 
necessarily,  open  to  all  nations,  because  they 
derived  their  support  from  all.  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  Philip  to  close  a  commercial  state  as 
easily  as  he  could  Spain  ?  If  he  wished  to 
purify  these  provinces  from  heresy,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  commence  by  extirpating 
it  in  France. 

It  was  in  this  state  that  Granvella  found  the 
Netherlands  at  the  beginning  of  his  adminis- 
tration (1560). 

To  restore  to  these  countries  the  uniformity 
of  papistry,  to  break  the  co-ordinate  power  of 
the  nobility  and  the  states,  and  to  exalt  the 
royal  authority  on  the  ruins  of  republican 
freedom,  was  the  great  obje6l  of  Spanish 
policy,  and  the  express  commission  of  the 
new  minister.  But  obstacles  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment ;  to  conquer  these 
demanded  the  invention  of  new  resources,  the 
application  of  new  machinery.  The  Inquisi- 
tion, indeed,  and  the  religious  edids  appeared 
sufficient  to  check  the  contagion  of  heresy; 
but  the  latter  required  superintendence,  and 
the  former  able  instruments,  for  its  now  ex- 
tended jurisdidlion.  The  church  constitution 
continued  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  earlier 


times,  when  the  provinces  were  less  populous, 
when  the  church  still  enjoyed  universal  re- 
pose, and  could  be  more  easily  overlooked 
and  controlled.  A  succession  of  several  cen- 
turies, which  changed  the  whole  interior  form 
of  the  provinces,  had  left  the  form  of  the  hier- 
archy unaltered,  which,  moreover,  was  pro- 
tedled  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  its  ruler  by 
the  particular  privileges  of  the  provinces.  All 
the  seventeen  provinces  were  parcelled  out 
under  four  bishops,  who  had  their  seats  at 
Arras,  Tournay,  Cambray  and  Utrecht,  and 
were  subje<?t  to  the  primates  of  Rheims  and 
Cologne.  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, had,  indeed,  meditated  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  bishops  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  increasing  population,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  excitement  of  a  life  of  pleasure 
had  abandoned  the  proje6t.  Ambition  and 
lust  of  conquest  withdrew  the  mind  of  Charles 
the  Bold  from  the  internal  concerns  of  his 
kingdom,  and  Maximilian  had  already  too 
many  subjedls  of  dispute  with  the  states  to 
venture  to  add  to  their  number  by  propos- 
ing this  change.  A  stormy  reign  prevented 
Charles  V.  from  the  execution  of  this  exten- 
sive plan,  which  Philip  II.  now  undertook  as 
a  bequest  from  all  these  princes.  The  mo- 
ment had  now  arrived  when  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  the  church  would  excuse  the  inno- 
vation, and  the  leisure  of  peace  favored  its 
accomplishment.  With  the  prodigious  crowd 
of  people  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
who  were  crowded  together  in  the  towns  of 
the  Netherlands,  a  multitude  of  religious 
opinions  had  also  grown  up ;  and  it  was 
impossible  that  religion  could  any  longer  be 
effedlually  superintended  by  so  few  eyes  as 
were  formerly  sufficient.  While  the  number 
of  bishops  was  so  small,  their  districts  must, 
of  necessity,  have  been  proportionably  exten- 
sive, and  four  men  could  not  be  adequate  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  faith  through  so 
wide  a  distri6l. 

The  jurisdiftion  which  the  Archbishops  of 
Cologne  and  Rheims  exercised  over  the  Neth- 
erlands had  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  government,  which  could  not  look  on  this 
territory  as  really  its  own  property  so  long  as 
such  an  important  branch  of  power  was  still 
wielded  by  foreign  hands.  To  snatch  this 
prerogative  from  the  alien  archbishops,  by 
new  and  a6live  agents  to  give  fresh  life  and 
vigor  to  the  superintendence  of  the  faith,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  strengthen  the  number  of 
the  partisans  of  government  at  the  diet,  no 
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more  effedual  means  could  be  devised  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  bishops.  Resolved 
upon  doing  this,  Philip  11.  ascended  the 
throne  ;  but  he  soon  found  that  a  change  in 
the  hierarchy  would  inevitably  meet  with  warm 
opposition  from  the  states,  without  whose  con- 
sent, nevertheless,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
it.  Philip  foresaw  that  the  nobility  would 
.  never  approve  of  a  measure  which  would  so 
strongly  augment  the  royal  party  and  take 
from  the  aristocracy  the  preponderance  of 
power  in  the  diet.  The  revenues,  too,  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  new  bishops,  must 
be  diverted  from  the  abbots  and  monks,  and 
these  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  states 
of  the  realm.  He  had,  besides,  to  fear  the 
opposition  of  the  Protestants,  who  would  not 
fail  to  a(ft  secretly  in  the  diet  against  him. 
On  these  accounts,  the  whole  affair  was  dis- 
cussed at  Rome  with  the  greatest  possible 
secrecy.  Instru6led  by,  and  as  the  agent  of, 
Granvella,  Francis  Sonnoi,  a  priest  of  Lou- 
vain,  came  before  Paul  IV.,  to  inform  him 
how  extensive  the  provinces  were,  how  thriv- 
ing and  populous,  how  luxurious  in  their  pros- 
perity. But,  he  continued,  in  the  immoderate 
enjoyment  of  liberty  the  true  faith  is  negleded, 
and  heretics  prosper.  To  obviate  this  evil, 
the  Romish  See  must  have  recourse  to  extraor- 
dinary measures.  It  was  not  difficult  to  pre- 
vail on  the  Romish  pontiff  to  make  a  change, 
which  would  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  own 
jurisdi6tion. 

Paul  IV.  appointed  a  tribunal  of  seven  car- 
dinals to  deliberate  upon  this  important  mat- 
ter; but  death  called  him  away,  and  he  left  to 
his  successor,  Pius  IV.,  the  duty  of  carrying 
their  advice  into  execution.  The  welcome 
tidings  of  the  pope's  determination  reached 
the  king  in  Zealand,  when  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  setting  sail  for  Spain,  and  the  minis- 
ter was  secretly  charged  with  the  dangerous 
reform.  The  new  constitution  of  the  hierar- 
chy was  published  in  1560  ;  in  addition  to  the 
then  existing  four  bishoprics,  thirteen  new 
ones  were  established,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  seventeen  provinces,  and  four  of  them 
were  raised  into  archbishoprics.  Six  of  these 
episcopal  sees,  viz.,  in  Antwerp,  Herzogen- 
busch,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres  and  Ruremonde, 
were  placed  under  the  archbishopric  of  Ma- 
lines  ;  five  others,  Haarlem,  Middelburg,  Leu- 
warden,  Deventer  and  Groningen,  under  the 
archbishopric  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  remaining 
four.  Arras,  Tournay,  St.  Omer  and  Namur, 
which  lie    nearest  to  France,  and    ha\c    lan- 


guage, chara6ler  and  manners  in  common 
with  that  country,  under  the  archbishopric  of 
Cambray.  Malines,  situated  m  the  middle  of 
Brabant,  aiid  in  the  centre  of  all  the  seventeen 
provinces,  was  made  the  primacy  of  all  the 
rest,  and  was,  with  several  rich  abbeys,  the 
reward  of  Granvella.  The  revenues  of  the 
new  bishoprics  were  provided  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  treasures  of  the  cloisters  and  ab- 
beys, which  had  accumulated  from  pious 
benefa6lions  during  centuries.  Some  of  the 
abbots  were  raised  to  the  episcopal  throne, 
and  with  the  possession  of  their  cloisters  and 
prelacies,  retained  also  the  vote  at  the  diet 
which  was  attached  to  them.  At  the  same 
time,  to  every  bishopric  nine  prebends  were 
attached,  and  bestowed  on  the  most  learned 
jurisconsultists  and  theologians,  who  were  to 
support  the  Inquisition  and  the  bishop  in  his 
spiritual  office.  Of  these,  the  two  who  were 
most  deserving  by  knowledge,  experience  and 
unblemished  life  were  to  be  constituted  a6lual 
inquisitors,  and  to  have  had  the  first  voice  in 
the  Synods.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Malines, 
as  metropolitan  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces, 
the  full  authorit\-  was  given  to  appoint,  or  at 
discretion  depose,  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  the  Romish  See  only  to  give  its  ratifica- 
tion to  his  afts. 

At  any  other  period  the  nation  would  have 
received  with  gratitude  and  approved  of  such 
a  measure  of  church  reform,  since  it  was  fully 
called  for  by  circumstances,  was  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  and  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  the  moral  reformation  of  the 
monkhood.  Now  the  temper  of  the  times  saw 
in  it  nothing  but  a  hateful  change.  Universal 
was  the  indignation  with  which  it  was  received. 
A  cry  was  raised  that  the  constitution  was 
trampled  under  foot,  the  rights  of  the  nation 
violated,  and  that  the  Inquisition  was  already 
at  the  door,  and  would  soon  open  here,  as  in 
Spain,  its  bloody  tribunal.  The  people  beheld 
with  dismay  these  new  servants  of  arbitrary 
power  and  of  persecution.  The  nobility  saw 
in  it  nothing  but  a  strengthening  of  the  royal 
authority  by  the  addition  of  fourteen  votes  in 
the  states'  assembly  and  a  withdrawal  of  the 
firmest  prop  of  their  freedom,  the  balance  of 
the  royal  and  the  civil  power.  The  old  bishops 
complained  of  the  diminution  of  their  incomes 
and  the  circumscription  of  their  sees ;  the  ab- 
bots and  monks  had  not  only  lost  power  and 
income,  but  had  received  in  exchange  rigid 
censors  of  their  morals.  Noble  and  simple, 
laity  and  clergy,  united  against  the  common 
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foe,  and  while  all  singly  struggled  for  some 
petty  private  interest,  the  cry  appeared  to  | 
come  from  the  formidable  voice  of  patriotism. 
Among  all  the  provinces,  Brabant  was  loud- 
est in  its  opposition.  The  inviolability  of  its 
church  constitution  was  one  of  the  important 
privileges  which  it  had  reserved  in  the  remark- 
able charter  of  the  "  Joyful  Entry  " — statutes 
which  the  sovereign  could  not  violate  without 
releasing  the  nation  from  its  allegiance  to  him. 
In  vain  did  tlie  university  of  Louvain  assert 
that  in  disturbed  times  of  the  church  a  privi- 
lege lost  its  power  which  had  been  granted  in 
the  period  of  its  tranquillity.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  bishoprics  into  the  constitu- 
tion was  thought  to  shake  the  whole  fabric  of 
liberty.  The  prelacies,  which  were  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  bishops,  must  henceforth  serve 
another  rule  than  the  advantage  of  the  prov- 
ince of  whose  states  they  had  been  members. 
The  once  free  patriotic  citizens  were  to  be  in- 
struments of  the  Romish  See  and  obedient 
tools  of  the  archbishop,  who  again,  as  first 
prelate  of  Brabant,  had  the  immediate  control 
over  them.  The  freedom  of  voting  was  gone, 
because  the  bishops,  as  servile  spies  of  the 
crown,  made  every  one  fearful.  "Who,"  it 
was  asked,  "  will  after  this  venture  to  raise  his 
voice  in  Parliament  before  such  observers,  or 
in  their  presence  dare  to  prote6l  the  rights  of 
the  nation  against  the  rapacious  hands  of  the 
government?  They  Mill  trace  out  the  re- 
sources of  the  provinces,  and  betray  to  the 
crown  the  secrets  of  our  freedom  and  our 
l)roperty.  They  will  obstruft  the  Ma}'  to  all 
offices  of  honor ;  M-e  shall  soon  see  the  cour- 
tiers of  the  king  succeed  the  present  men  ;  the 
children  of  foreigners  M-ill,  for  the  future,  fill 
the  Parliament,  and  the  private  interest  of 
their  patron  will  guide  their  venal  votes." 
"What  an  a6l  of  oppression,"  rejoined  the 
monks,  "'  to  pervert  to  other  obje6ls  the  pious 
designs  of  our  holy  institutions,  to  contemn 
the  inviolable  wishes  of  the  dead,  and  to  take 
that  which  a  devout  charity  had  deposited  in 
our  chests  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate 
and  make  it  subservient  to  the  luxury  of 
bishops,  thus  inflating  their  arrogant  pomp 
with  the  plunder  of  the  poor  !"  Not  only  the 
abbots  and  monks,  M'ho  really  did  suffer  by 
this  adl  of  appropriation,  but  every  family 
M-hich  could  flatter  itself  with  the  slightest 
hope  of  enjoying,  at  some  time  or  other,  even 
in  the  most  remote  posterity,  the  benefit  of 
this  monastic  foundation,  felt  this  disappoint- 
ment of  their  distant  expe6tations  as  much  as 


if  they  had  suffered  an  adlual  injury,  and  the 
MTongs  of  a  fcM-  abbot  prelates  became  the 
concern  of  a  whole  nation. 

Historians  have  not  omitted  to  record  the 
covert  proceedings  of  William  of  Orange 
during  this  general  commotion,  Mho  labored 
to  conduct  to  one  end  these  various  and  con- 
fli6ting  passions.  At  his  instigation  the  peo- 
ple of  Brabant  petitioned  the  regent  for  an 
advocate  and  prote6lor,  since  they  alone  of 
all  his  Flemish  subjects  had  the  misfortune  to 
unite  in  one  and  the  same  person  their  coun- 
sel and  their  ruler.  Had  the  demand  been 
granted  their  choice  could  fall  on  no  other 
than  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  Granvella, 
with  his  usual  presence  of  mind,  broke  through 
the  snare.  "The  man  M'ho  receives  this 
office,"  he  declared  in  the  state  council, 
"will,  I  hope,  see  that  he  divides  Brabant 
with  the  king!"  The  long  delay  of  the 
papal  bull,  M'hich  M'as  kept  back  by  a  mis- 
understanding between  the  Romish  and  Span- 
ish courts,  gave  the  disaffected  an  opportunity 
to  combine  for  a  common  objedt.  In  perfect 
secrecy  the  states  of  Brabant  despatched  an 
extraordinary  messenger  to  Pius  IV.  to  urge 
their  M'ishes  in  Rome  itself.  The  ambassador 
Mas  provided  with  important  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
carried  with  him  considerable  sums  to  pave 
his  way  to  the  father  of  the  church.  At  the 
same  time  a  public  letter  was  forM'arded  from 
the  city  of  Antwerp  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
containing  the  most  urgent  representations 
and  supplicating  him  to  spare  that  flourishing 
commercial  town  from  the  threatened  innova- 
tion. They  knew,  it  M'as  stated,  that  the  in- 
tentions of  the  monarch  Mere  the  best,  and 
that  the  institution  of  the  new  bishops  was 
likely  to  be  highly  conducive  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  true  religion ;  but  the  foreigners 
could  not  be  convinced  of  this,  and  on  them 
depended  the  prosperity  of  their  town.  Among 
them  the  most  groundless  rumors  would  be  as 
perilous  as  the  most  true.  The  first  embassy 
was  discovered  in  time  and  its  obje6l  disap- 
pointed by  the  prudence  of  the  regent;  by 
the  second  the  town  of  Antwerp  gained  so  far 
its  point  that  it  was  to  remain  without  a  bishop, 
at  least  until  the  personal  arrival  of  the  king, 
which  M'as  talked  of 

The  example  and  success  of  Antwerp  gave 
the  signal  of  opposition  to  all  the  other  tOM-ns 
for  which  a  ncM'  bishop  M'as  uitended.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  hatred  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  unanimitv  of  the  Flemish  tOM'ns 
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at  this  date,  that  they  preferred  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  which  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  would  necessarily  bring  to  their  local 
trade  rather  than  by  their  consent  promote 
that  abhorred  tribunal,  and  thus  adl  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation. 
Deventer,  Ruremond  and  Leuwarden  placed 
themselves  in  determined  opposition,  and 
(1561)  successfully  carried  their  point;  in  the 
other  towns  the  bishops  were,  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrances,  forcibly  indu6ted.  Utrecht, 
Haarlem,  St.  Omer  and  Middelburg  were 
among  the  first  which  opened  their  gates  to 
them;  the  remaining  towns  followed  their  ex- 
ample; but  in  Malines  and  Herzogenbusch 
the  bishops  were  received  with  very  little  re- 
spe6l.  When  Granvella  made  his  solemn  en- 
try into  the  former  town  not  a  single  nobleman 
showed  himself,  and  his  triumph  was  wanting 
in  everything  that  could  make  it  real,  because 
those  remained  away  over  whom  it  was  meant 
to  be  celebrated. 

In  the  mean  time,  too,  the  period  had 
elapsed  within  which  the  Spanish  troops  were 
to  have  left  the  country,  and  as  yet  there  was 
no  appearance  of  their  being  withdrawn. 
People  perceived  with  terror  the  real  cause  of 
the  delay,  and  suspicion  lent  it  a  fatal  connec- 
tion with  the  Inquisition.  The  detention  of 
these  troops,  as  it  rendered  the  nation  more 
vigilant  and  distrustful,  made  it  more  difficult 
for  the  minister  to  proceed  with  the  other  in- 
novations, and  yet  he  would  fain  not  deprive 
himself  of  this  powerful  and  apparently  indis- 
pensable aid  in  a  country  where  all  hated  him, 
and  in  the  execution  of  a  commission  to  which 
all  were  opposed.  At  last,  however,  the 
regent  saw  herself  compelled  by  the  uni- 
versal murmurs  of  discontent  to  urge  most 
earnestly  upon  the  king  the  necessity  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops.  "The  provinces," 
she  writes  to  Madrid,  "have  unanimously 
declared  that  they  would  never  again  be  in- 
duced to  grant  the  extraordinary  taxes  required 
by  the  government  so  long  as  word  was  not 
kept  with  them  in  this  matter.  The  danger 
of  a  revolt  was  far  more  imminent  than  that 
of  an  attack  by  the  French  Protestants,  and  if 
a  rebellion  was  to  take  place  in  the  Nether- 
lands these  forces  would  be  too  weak  to  repress 
it,  and  there  was  not  sufficient  money  in  the 
treasury  to  enlist  new."  By  delaying  his 
answer  the  king  still  sought  at  least  to  gain 
time,  and  the  reiterated  representations  of  the 
regent  would  still  have  remained  ineffe6tual  if, 
fortunately  for  the  provinces,  a  loss  which  he 


had  lately  suffered  from  the  Turks  had  not 
compelled  him  to  employ  these  troops  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  therefore  at  last  con- 
sented to  their  departure ;  they  were  em- 
barked, 1561,  in  Zealand,  and  the  exulting 
shouts  of  all  the  provinces  accompanied  their 
departure. 

Meanwhile  Granvella  ruled   in  the  council 
of    state    almost   uncontrolled.      All    offices, 
secular  and  spiritual,  were  given  away  through 
him ;   his  opinion  prevailed  against  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  whole  assembly.     The  regent 
herself  was  governed  by  him.     He  had  con- 
trived to  manage  so  that  her  appointment  was 
made  out  for  two  years  only,  and  by  this  ex- 
pedient he  kept  her  always  in  his  power.     It 
seldom   happened    that   any    important   affair 
was  submitted  to  the  other  members,  and  if  it 
really  did  occur  it  was  only  such  as  had  been 
long  before  decided,  to  which  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary for  formality's  sake  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion.    Whenever  a  royal  letter  was  read  Vig- 
lius   received    instru6lions   to   omit   all    such 
passages  as  were  underlined  by  the  minister. 
It  often  happened    that   this   correspondence 
with    Spain    laid    open    the   weakness  of  the 
government  or  the  anxiety  felt  by  the  regent, 
with  which  it  was  not  expedient  to  inform  the 
members  whose   loyalty  was   distrusted.      If, 
again,  it  occurred  that  the  opposition  gained  a 
majority  over  the  minister,  and  insisted  with 
determination  on  an  article  which    he  could 
not  well  put  off  any  longer,  he  sent  it  to  the 
ministry  at  Madrid  for  their  decision,  by  which 
he  at  least  gained  time,  and  in  any  case  was 
certain  to  find  support.     With  the  exception 
of  the    Count   of  Barlaimont,    the    President 
Viglius  and  a  few  others,  all  the  other  coun- 
sellors  were   but   superfluous   figures    in    the 
senate,  and  the  minister's  behaviour  to  them 
marked  the  small  value  which  he  placed  upon 
their  friendship  and  adherence.     No  wonder 
that  men  whose  pride  had  been  so  greatly  in- 
dulged by  the  flattering  attention  of  sovereign 
princes,  and  to  whom  as  to  the  idols  of  their 
country  their  fellow-citizens  paid  the  most  re- 
verential submission,  should  be  highly  indig- 
nant at  this  arrogance  of  a  plebeian.      Many 
of  them  had  been  personally  insulted  by  Gran- 
vella.    The  Prince  of  Orange  was  well  aware 
that  It  was  he  who  had  prevented  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Lorraine,  and  that  he  had 
also  endeavored  to  break  off  the  negotiations 
for  another  alliance  with  the  Princess  of  Savoy. 
He  had  deprived  Count  Horn  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Gueldres  and  Ziitphen,  and  had  kept 
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for  himself  an  abbey  which  Count  Egmont 
had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to  obtain  for  a 
relation.  Confident  of  his  superior  power,  he 
did  not  even  tliink  it  worth  his  while  to  con- 
ceal from  the  nobility  his  contempt  for  them 
and  which,  as  a  rule,  marked  his  whole  admin- 
istration;  William  of  Orange  was  the  only 
one  with  whom  he  deemed  it  advisable  to 
dissemble.  Although  he  really  believed  him- 
self to  be  raised  far  above  all  the  laws  of  fear 
and  of  decorum,  still,  in  this  point,  however, 
his  confident  arrogance  misled  him,  and  he 
erred  no  less  against  policy  than  he  sinned 
against  propriety.  In  the  existing  posture  of 
affairs  the  government  could  hardly  have 
adopted  a  worse  measure  than  that  of  throw- 
ing disrespedl  on  the  nobility.  It  had  it  in  its 
power  to  flatter  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  thus  artfully  and  imper- 
ceptibly win  them  over  to  its  plans,  and 
through  them  subvert  the  edifice  of  national 
liberty.  Now  it  admonished  them  most  inop- 
portunely of  their  duties,  their  dignity  and 
their  power;  calling  upon  them  even  to  be 
patriots,  and  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  true 
greatness  an  ambition  which  hitherto  it   had 


inconsiderately  repelled.  To  carry  into  effedl 
the  ordinances  it  required  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  the  lieutenant-governors;  no  wonder, 
however,  that  the  latter  showed  but  little  zeal 
to  afford  this  assistance.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  they  silently  labored 
to  augment  the  difficulties  of  the  minister  and 
to  subvert  his  measures,  and,  through  his  ill 
success,  to  diminish  the  king's  confidence  in 
him  and  expose  his  administration  to  con- 
tempt. The  rapid  progress  which,  in  spite  of 
those  horrible  edicts,  the  Reformation  made 
during  Granvella's  administration  in  the  Neth- 
erlands is  evidently  to  be  ascribed  to  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  nobility  in  opposing  it. 
If  the  minister  had  been  sure  of  the  nobles  he 
might  have  despised  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
which  would  have  impotently  dashed  itself 
against  the  dreaded  barriers  of  the  throne. 
The  sufferings  of  the  citizens  lingered  long  in 
tears  and  sighs,  until  the  arts  and  the  example 
of  the  nobility  called  forth  a  louder  expression 
of  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  inquisitions  into  religion 
were  carried  on  with  renewed  vigor  by  the 
crowd  of  new  laborers  (1561,  1562),  and  the 
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edids   against    heretics    were    enforced    with 
fearful  obedience.     But   the  critical   moment 
when  this  detestable  remedy  might  have  been 
applied  was  allowed  to  pass  by;  the  nation 
had  become  too  strong  and  vigorous  for  such 
rough    treatment.      The    new    religion   could 
now  be  extirpated  only  by  the  death  of  all  its 
professors.     The  present  executions  were  but 
so  many  alluring  exhibitions  of  its  excellence, 
so   many  scenes  of  its  triumphs  and   radiant 
virtue.     The  heroic  greatness  with  which  the 
vidims  died    made  converts  to  the  opinions 
for  which  they  perished.     One  martyr  gained 
ten  new  proselytes.     Not  in  towns  only,  or 
villages,   but    on  the   very   highways,   in    the 
boats  and  public  carriages,  disputes  were  held 
touching  the  dignity  of  the  Pope,  the  Saints, 
Purgatory  and  Indulgences,  and  sermons  were 
preached  and  men  converted.    From  the  coun- 
try and  from  the  towns  the  common  people 
rushed  in  crowds  to  rescue  the  prisoners  of  the 
Holy  Tribunal  from  the  hands  of  its  satellites, 
and    the    municipal  officers  who  ventured   to 
support  it  with  the  civil  forces  were   pelted 
with  stones.    Multitudes  accompanied  the  Pro- 
testant  preachers  whom  the   Inquisition   pur- 
sued, bore   them  on  their   shoulders   to   and 
from  church,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  con- 
cealed them  from  their  persecutors.     The  first 
province  which  was  seized  with  the  fanatical 
spirit  of  rebellion  was,  as  had  been  expe6led, 
Walloon   Flanders.     A   French   Calvinist,  by 
name  Lannoi,  set  himself  up  in  Tournay  as  a 
worker   of  miracles,    where   he   hired   a    few 
women  to  simulate  diseases  and  to  pretend  to 
be  cured  by  him.     He  preached  in  the  woods 
near  the  town,  drew  the  people  in  great  num- 
bers after  him,  and  scattered  in  their  minds 
the  seeds  of  rebellion.     Similar  teachers  ap- 
peared in  Lille  and  Valenciennes,  but  in  the 
latter  place  the  municipal  fun6lionaries  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  persons  of  these  incen- 
diaries.      While,    however,    they   delayed    to 
execute   them,    their    followers    increased    so 
rapidly  that   they  became  sufficiently  strong 
to  break  open  the  prisons  and  forcibly  deprive 
justice  of  Its  vi6lims.     Troops   at   last  were 
brought    mto  the    town    and    order   restored. 
But  this  trifling  occurrence  had,  for  a  moment, 
withdrawn  the  veil  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed  the  strength  of  the  Protestant   party, 
and    allowed    the    minister  to  compute   tlieir 
prodigious  numbers.     In  Tournay  alone  five 
thousand  at  one  time  had  been  seen  attending 
the   sermons,  and    not    many    less    in  Valen- 
ciennes.     What  might  not  be  expedled  from 


the    northern    provinces,    where    liberty   was 
greater  and  the  seat  of  government  more  re- 
mote, and  where  the  vicinity  of  Germany  and 
Denmark  multiplied  the  sources  of  contagion  ? 
One  slight  provocation  had  sufficed   to  draw 
from  its  concealment  so  formidable  a  multi- 
tude.    How  much  greater  was,  perhaps,  the 
number  of  those  who,  in  their  hearts,  acknow- 
ledged  the   new  sedl  and   only  waited   for  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  publish  their  adhe- 
sion to  it.    This  discovery  greatly  alarmed  the 
regent.     The   scanty  obedience    paid    to   the 
edi6ls,  the  wants  of  the  exhausted   treasury, 
which  compelled  her  to  impose  new  taxes,  and 
the  suspicious  movements  of  the  Huguenots  on 
the  French  frontiers,  still  farther  increased  her 
anxiety.     At   the   same  time  she   received  a 
command  from  Madrid  to  send  off  two  thou- 
sand Flemish  cavalry  to  the  army  of  the  Queen 
Mother  in  France,  who  in  the  distresses  of  the 
religious  war  had  recourse   to  Philip  II.    for 
assistance.     Every  affair  of  faith,  in  whatever 
land  it  might  be,  was  made  by  Philip  his  own 
business.     He  felt  it  as  keenly  as  any  catas- 
trophe which  could  befall  his  own  house,  and 
in  such  cases  always  stood  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  means  to  foreign  necessities.     If  it  were 
interested  motives  that  here  swayed  him,  they 
were  at  least  kingly  and  grand,  and  the  bold 
support  of  his  principles  wins  our  admiration 
as  much  as  their  cruelty  withholds  our  esteem. 
The  regent  laid  before  the  Council  of  State 
the  royal  will  on  the  subje<5l  of  these  troops, 
but  with  a  very  warm  opposition  on  the  part 
of    the    nobility.       Count    Egmont   and    the 
Prince  of  Orange  declared  that  the  time  was 
ill   chosen  for   stripping   the    Netherlands  of 
troops,   when   the  aspe6l   of  affairs  rendered 
rather  the  enlistment  of  new  levies  advisable. 
The  movements  of  the  troops  in  France  mo- 
mentarily threatened  a  surprise,  and  the  com- 
motions within  the  provinces  demanded,  more 
than  ever,  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the   government.      Hitherto,    they   said,    the 
German  Protestants  had  looked  idly  on  during 
the  struggles  of  their  brethren   in  the  faith  ; 
but  will    they  continue    to   do    so,  especially 
when  we   are   lending  our  aid    to  strengthen 
their  enemy  ?     By  thus  a6ling,  shall  we  not 
rouse  their  vengeance  against  us  and  call  their 
arms  into  the  northern  Netherlands?     Nearly 
the   whole    Council    of  State   joined    in    this 
opinion,   their  representations  were  energetic 
and  not  to  be  gainsayed.     The  regent  herself, 
as  well  as  the  minister,  could  not  but  feel  their 
truth,  and  their  own  interests  appeared  to  for- 
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bid  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.  Would 
it  not  be  impolitic  to  withdraw  from  the  In- 
quisition its  sole  prop,  by  removing  the  larger 
portion  of  the  army  and  in  a  rebellious  coun- 
try to  leave  themselves  without  defence,  de- 
pendent on  the  arbitrary  will  of  an  arrogant 
aristocracy?  While  the  regent,  divided  be- 
tween the  royal  commands,  the  urgent  impor- 
tunity of  her  council  and  her  own  fears,  could 
not  venture  to  come  to  a  decision,  William  of 
Orange  rose  and  proposed  the  assembling  of 
the  States  General.  But  nothing  could  have 
infli(5ted  a  more  fatal  blow  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  than  by  yielding  to  this  advice 
to  put  the  nation  in  mind  of  its  power  and  its 
rights.  No  measure  could  be  more  hazardous 
at  the  present  moment.  The  danger  which 
was  thus  gathering  over  the  minister  did  not 
escape  him ;  a  sign  iVom  him  warned  the 
regent  to  break  off  the  consultation  and  ad- 
journ the  council.  "  The  government,"  he 
writes  to  Madrid,  "can  do  nothing  more  in- 
jurious to  itself  than  to  consent  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  states.  Such  a  step  is  at  all  times 
perilous,  because  it  tempts  the  nation  to  test 
and  restri6l  the  rights  of  the  crown  ;  but  it  is 
many  times  more  obje6lionable,  at  the  present 
moment,  when  the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  already 
widely  spread  among  us ;  when  the  abbots, 
exasperated  at  the  loss  of  their  income,  will 
negle6l  nothing  to  impair  the  dignity  of  the 
bishops  ;  when  the  whole  nobility  and  all  the 
deputies  from  the  towns  are  led  by  the  arts  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  disaffefted  can 
securely  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  the  na- 
tion." This  representation,  which  at  least  was 
not  wanting  in  sound  sense,  did  not  fail  in 
having  the  desired  effe6l  on  the  king's  mind. 
The  assembling  of  the  states  was  reje6led  once 
and  forever,  the  penal  statutes  against  the 
heretics  were  renewed  in  all  their  rigor,  and 
the  regent  was  dire6ted  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  the  required  auxiliaries. 

But  to  this  the  Council  of  State  would  not 
consent.  All  that  she  obtained  was,  instead 
of  the  troops,  a  supply  of  money  for  the  Queen 
Mother,  which  at  this  crisis  was  still  more  wel- 
come to  her.  In  place,  however,  of  assem- 
bling the  states,  and  in  order  to  beguile  the 
nation  with  at  least  the  semblance  of  rcpu"bli- 
can  freedom,  the  regent  summoned  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  provinces  and  the  knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  to  a  special  congress  at  Brus- 
sels, to  consult  on  the  present  dangers  and 
necessities  of  the  state.  When  the  President 
Vighus  had  laid  before  them  tlie  matters  on 


which  they  were  summoned  to  deliberate, 
three  days  were  given  to  them  for  considera- 
tion. During  this  time  the  Prince  of  Orange 
assembled  them  in  his  palace,  where  he  repre- 
sented to  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
some  unanimous  resolution  before  the  next 
sitting,  and  of  agreeing  on  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  followed  in  the  present  dangerous 
state  of  affairs. 

The  majority  asscnLed  to  the  propriety  of 
this  course.  Only  Barlaimont,  with  a  few  of 
the  dependents  of  the  cardinal,  had  the  cour- 
age to  plead  for  the  interests  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  minister.  "  It  did  not  behove  them," 
he  said,  "  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  the 
government,  and  this  previous  agreement  of 
votes  was  an  illegal  and  culpable  assumption, 
in  the  guilt  of  which  he  would  not  partici- 
pate." A  declaration  which  broke  up  the 
meeting  without  any  conclusion  being  come 
to.  The  regent,  apprised  of  it  by  the  Count 
Barlaimont,  artfully  contrived  to  keep  the 
knights  so  well  employed  during  their  stay  in 
the  town  that  they  could  find  no  time  for 
coming  to  any  further  secret  understanding. 
In  this  session,  however,  it  was  arranged,  with 
their  concurrence,  that  Florence  of  Montmo- 
rency, Lord  of  Montign)-,  should  make  a  jour- 
ney to  Spain,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  present  posture  of  affairs.  But  the 
regent  sent  before  him  another  messenger  to 
Madrid,  who  pre\ious!y  informed  the  king  of 
all  that  had  been  debated  between  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  knights  at  the  secret  con- 
ference. 

The  Flemish  ambassador  was  flattered  in 
Madrid  with  empty  protestations  of  the  king's 
favor  and  paternal  sentiments  towards  the 
Netherlands;  while  the  regent  was  com- 
manded to  thwart  to  the  utmost  of  her  power 
the  secret  combinations  of  the  nobility,  and 
if  possible  to  sow  discord  among  their  most 
eminent  members.  Jealousy,  private  interest 
and  religious  differences  had  long  divided 
many  of  the  nobles;  their  share  in  the  com- 
mon negle6l  and  contempt  with  which  they 
were  treated,  and  a  general  hatred  of  the 
minister  had  again  united  them.  So  long  as 
Count  Egmont  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
suitors  for  the  regency  it  could  not  fail  but 
that  at  times  their  competing  claims  should 
have  brought  them  into  collision.  Both  had 
met  each  other  on  the  road  to  glory  and  before 
the  throne  ;  both  again  met  in  the  Republic, 
where  they  strove  for  the  same  prize — the 
favor  of  their  fellow-citizens.     Such  opposite 
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chara6lers  soon  became  estranged,  but  the 
powerful  sympathy  of  necessity  as  quickly  re- 
conciled them.  Each  was  now  indispensable 
to  the  other,  and  the  emergency  united  these 
two  men  together  with  a  bond  which  their 
hearts  would  never  have  furnished.  But  it 
was  on  this  very  uncongeniality  of  disposition 
that  the  regent  based  her  plans;  if  she  could 
fortunately  succeed  in  separating  them,  she 
would  at  the  same  time  divide  the  whole 
Flemish  nobility  into  two  parties.  Through 
the  presents  and  small  attentions  by  which  she 
exclusively  honored  these  two,  she  also  sought 
to  excite  against  them  the  envy  and  distrust 
of  the  rest,  and  by  appearing  to  give  Count 
Egmont  a  preference  over  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange she  hoped  to  make  the  latter  suspicious 
of  Egmont's  good  faith.  It  happened  that  at 
this  very  time  she  was  obliged  to  send  an  ex- 
traordinary ambassador  to  Frankfort,  to  be 
present  at  the  eledlion  of  a  Roman  Emperor ; 
she  chose  for  this  office  the  Duke  of  Arschot, 
the  avowed  enemy  of  the  prince,  in  order,  in 
some  degree,  to  show  in  his  case  how  splendid 
was  the  reward  which  hatred  against  the  latter 
might  look  for. 

The  Orange  fa6lion,  however,  instead  of 
suffering  any  diminution  had  gained  an  im- 
portant accession  in  Count  Horn,  who,  as 
admiral  of  the  Flemish  marine,  had  convoyed 
the  king  to  Biscay  and  now  again  took  his 
seat  in  the  Council  of  State.  Horn's  restless 
and  republican  spirit  readily  met  the  daring 
schemes  of  Orange  and  Egmont,  and  a  dan- 
gerous triumvirate  was  soon  formed  by  these 
three  friends,  which  shook  the  royal  power  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  which  terminated  very 
differently  for  each  of  its  members. 

(1562.)  Meanwhile  Montigny  had  returned 
from  his  embassy,  and  brought  back  to  the 
Council  of  State  the  most  gracious  assurance 
of  their  monarch.  But  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had,  through  his  own  secret  channels  of  intel- 
ligence, received  more  credible  information 
from  Madrid  which  entirely  contradi6t;ed  this 
report.  By  this  means  he  learned  all  the  ill 
services  which  Granvella  had  done  him  and 
his  friends  with  the  king,  and  the  odious  ap- 
pellations which  were  there  applied  to  the 
Flemish  nobility.  There  was  no  help  for 
them  so  long  as  the  minister  retained  the  helm 
of  government,  and  to  procure  his  dismissal 
was  the  scheme,  however  rash  and  adventurous 
it  appeared,  which  wholly  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  prince.  It  was  agreed  between  him 
and  Counts  Horn  and  Egmont  to  despatch  a 


joint  letter  to  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  nobility  formally  to  accuse  the  min- 
ister and  press  energetically  for  his  removal. 
The  Duke  of  Arschot,  to  whom  this  proposi- 
tion was  communicated  by  Count  Egmont, 
refused  to  con(-ur  in  it,  haughtily  declaring 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  receive  laws  from 
Egmont  and  Orange,  that  he  had  no  cause  of 
complaint  against  Granvella,  and  that  he 
thought  it  very  presumptuous  to  prescribe  to 
the  king  what  ministers  he  ought  to  employ. 
Orange  received  a  similar  answer  from  the 
Count  of  Aremberg.  Either  the  seeds  of  dis- 
trust which  the  regent  had  scattered  among 
the  nobility  had  already  taken  root,  or  the 
fear  of  the  minister's  power  outweighed  the 
abhorrence  of  his  measures;  at  any  rate  the 
whole  nobility  shrunk  back  timidly  and  irreso- 
lutely from  the  proposal.  This  disappoint- 
ment did  not,  however,  discourage  them;  the 
letter  was  written  and  subscribed  by  all  three 

(1563)- 

In  it  Granvella  was  represented  as  the  prime 

cause  of  all  the  disorders  in  the  Netherlands. 
So  long  as  the  highest  power  should  be  in- 
trusted to  him  it  would,  they  declared,  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  serve  the  nation  and  the 
king  effe6lually;  on  the  other  hand  all  would 
revert  to  its  former  tranquillity,  all  opposition 
be  discontinued,  and  the  government  regain 
the  affections  of  the  people  as  soon  as  his 
majesty  should  be  pleased  to  remove  this  man 
from  the  helm  of  the  state.  In  that  case,  they 
added,  neither  exertion  nor  zeal  would  be 
wanting  on  their  part  to  maintain  in  these 
countries  the  dignity  of  the  king  and  the 
purity  of  the  faith,  which  was  no  less  sacred 
to  them  than  to  the  Cardinal  Granvella. 

Secretly  as  this  letter  was  prepared,  still  the 
duchess  was  informed  of  it  in  sufficient  time 
to  anticipate  it  by  another  despatch,  and  to 
countera6l  the  effe6l  which  it  might  have  had 
on  the  king's  mind.  Some  months  passed  ere 
an  answer  came  from  Madrid.  It  was  mild 
but  vague.  "  The  king,"  such  was  its  import, 
"was  not  used  to  condemn  his  ministers  un- 
heard on  the  mere  accusations  of  their  ene- 
mies. Common  justice  alone  required  that 
the  accusers  of  the  cardinal  should  descend 
from  general  imputations  to  special  proofs, 
and  if  they  were  not  inclined  to  do  this  in 
writing  one  of  them  might  come  to  Spain, 
where  he  should  be  treated  with  all  respefl. 
Besides  this  letter,  which  was  equally  direcfted 
to  all  three.  Count  Egmont  farther  received 
an  autograph  letter  from  the  king,  wherein  his 
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majesty  expressed  a  wish  to  learn  from  him  in 
particular  what  in  the  common  letter  had  been 
only  generally  touched  upon.  The  regent, 
also,  was  specially  instru61:ed  how  she  was  to 
answer  the  three  colledtively  and  the  count 
singly.  The  king  knew  his  man.  He  felt  it 
was  easy  to  manage  Count  Egmont  alone ;  for 
this  reason  he  sought  to  entice  him  to  Madrid, 
where  he  would  be  removed  from  the  com- 
manding guidance  of  a  higher  intelle6l.  In 
distinguishing  him  above  his  two  friends  by  so 
flattering  a  mark  of  his  confidence,  he  made  a 
difference  in  the  relation  in  which  they  sever- 
ally stood  to  the  throne;  how  could  they, 
then,  unite  with  equal  zeal  for  the  same  object 
when  the  inducements  were  no  longer  the 
same?  This  time,  indeed,  the  vigilance  of 
Orange  frustrated  the  scheme ;  but  the  sequel 
of  the  history  will  show  that  the  seed  which 
was  now  scattered  was  not  altogether  lost. 

(1563.)  The  king's  answer  gave  no  satisfac- 
tion to  the  three  confederates;  they  boldly 
determined  to  venture  a  second  attempt.  "It 
had,"  they  wrote,  "surprised  them  not  a 
little  that  his  majesty  had  thought  their  repre- 
sentations so  unworthy  of  attention.  It  was 
not  as  accusers  of  the  minister  but  as  coun- 
sellors of  his  majesty,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
inform  their  master  of  the  condition  of  his 
states,  that  they  had  despatched  that  letter  to 
him.  They  sought  not  the  ruin  of  the  minis- 
ter, indeed  it  would  gratify  them  to  see  him 
contented  and  happy  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  than  here  in  the  Netherlands.  They 
were  however  fully  persuaded  of  this,  that  his 


continued  presence  there  was  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  general  tranquillity.  The 
present  dangerous  condition  of  their  native 
country  would  allow  none  of  them  to  leave  it, 
much  less  to  take  so  long  a  journey  as  to  Spain 
on  Granvella's  account.  If  therefore  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  please  to  comply  with  their 
written  request,  they  hoped  to  be  excused  for 
the  future  from  attendance  in  the  senate,  where 
they  were  only  exposed  to  the  mortification 
of  meeting  the  minister,  and  where  they  could 
be  of  no  service  either  to  the  king  or  the  state, 
but  only  appeared  contemptible  in  their  own 
sight.  In  conclusion  they  begged  his  majesty 
would  not  take  ill  the  plain  simplicity  of  their 
language,  since  persons  of  their  chara6ler  set 
more  value  on  afting  well  than  on  speaking 
finely."  To  the  same  purport  was  a  separate 
letter  from  Count  Egmont,  in  which  he  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  royal  autograph.  This 
second  address  was  followed  by  an  answer  to 
the  effe6l  that,  "Their  representations  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  ;  meanwhile  they 
were  requested  to  attend  the  Council  of  State 
as  heretofore." 

It  was  evident  that  the  monarch  was  far  from 
intending  to  grant  their  request ;  they  there- 
fore from  this  time  forth  absented  themselves 
from  the  State  Council,  and  even  left  Brussels. 
Not  having  succeeded  in  removing  the  minis- 
ter by  lawful  means,  they  sought  to  accom- 
plish this  end  by  a  new  mode,  from  which 
more  might  be  expe6led.  On  every  occasion 
they  and  their  adherents  openly  showed  the 
contempt  which  they  felt  for  him,  and  con- 
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trived  to  throw  ridicule  on  everything  he 
undertook.  By  this  contemptuous  treatment 
they  hoped  to  harass  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
priest,  and  to  obtain  through  his  mortified 
self-love  what  they  had  failed  in  by  other 
means.  In  this,  indeed,  they  did  not  succeed; 
but  the  expedient  on  which  they  had  fallen 
led,  in  the  end,  to  the  ruin  of  the  minister. 

The  popular  voice  was  raised  more  loudly 
against  hun  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  he 
had  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  the  nobles, 
and  that  men  whose  sentiments  they  had  been 
used  blindly  to  echo,  preceded  them  in  detes- 
tation of  him.  The  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  the  nobility  now  treated  him  devoted 
him  in  a  measure  to  the  general  scorn,  and 
emboldened  calumny,  which  never  spares  even 
what  is  holiest  and  purest,  to  lay  its  sacrile- 
gious hand  on  his  honor.  The  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  which  was  the  great  griev- 
ance of  the  nation,  had  been  the  basis  of  his 
fortunes — this  was  a  crime  that  could  not  be 
forgiven.  Every  fresh  execution,  and  with 
such  spe6lacles  the  a6livity  of  the  inquisitors 
was  only  too  liberal,  kept  alive  and  furnished 
dreadful  exercise  to  the  bitter  animosity  against 
him,  and  at  last  custom  and  usage  inscribed 
his  name  on  every  a6l  of  oppression.  A 
stranger  in  a  land  into  which  he  had  been  in- 
troduced against  its  will ;  alone  among  mil- 
lions of  enemies ;  uncertain  of  all  his  tools ; 
supported  only  by  the  weak  arm  of  distant 
royalty;  maintaining  his  intercourse  with  the 
nation,  which  he  had  to  gain,  only  by  means 
of  faithless  instruments,  all  of  whom  made  it 
their  highest  obje6l  to  falsify  his  a6lions  and 
misrepresent  his  motives ;  lastly,  with  a  woman 
for  his  coadjutor  who  could  not  share  with  him 
the  burden  of  the  general  execration — thus  he 
stood  exposed  to  the  wantonness,  the  ingrati- 
tude, the  fa61:ion,  the  envy  and  all  the  evil 
passions  of  a  licentious,  insubordinate  people. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  hatred  which 
he  had  incurred  far  outran  the  demerits  which 
could  be  laid  to  his  charge ;  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult, nay  impossible,  for  his  accusers  to  sub- 
stantiate by  proof  the  general  condemnation 
which  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides.  Before 
and  after  him  fanaticism  dragged  its  victims  to 
the  altar;  before  and  after  him  civil  blood 
flowed,  the  rights  of  men  made  a  mock  of  and 
men  themselves  rendered  wretched.  Under 
Charles  V.  tyranny  ought  to  have  pained  more 
acutely  through  its  novelty — under  the  Duke 
of  Alva  it  was  carried  to  far  more  unnatural 
lengths,  in  so  much  that  Granvella's  adminis- 


tration in  comparison  with  that  of  his  succes- 
sor was  even  merciful;  and  yet  we  do  not 
find  that  his  contemporaries  ever  evinced  the 
same  degree  of  personal  exasperation  and  spite 
against  the  latter,  in  which  they  indulged 
against  his  predecessor.  To  cloak  the  mean- 
ness of  his  birth  in  the  splendor  of  high  dig- 
nities, and  by  an  exalted  station  to  place  him, 
if  possible,  above  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
the  regent  had  m.ade  interest  at  Rome  to  pro- 
cure for  him  the  cardinal's  hat;  but  this  very 
honor,  which  conne6ted  him  more  closely  with 
the  Papal  court,  made  him  so  much  the  more 
an  alien  in  the  provinces.  The  purple  was  a 
new  crime  in  Brussels  and  an  obnoxious  de- 
tested garb  which,  in  a  measure,  publicly  held 
forth  to  view  the  principles  on  which  his  future 
condu6l  would  be  governed.  Neither  his 
honorable  rank,  which  alone  often  consecrates 
the  most  infamous  caitiff,  nor  his  talents  which 
commanded  esteem,  nor  even  his  terrible  om- 
nipotence, which  daily  revealed  itself  in  so 
many  bloody  manifestations,  could  screen  him 
from  derision.  Terror  and  scorn,  the  fearful 
and  the  ludicrous  were,  in  this  instance,  un- 
naturally blended.*  Odious  rumors  branded 
his  honor  ;  murderous  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
Egmont  and  Orange  were  ascribed  to  him ; 
the  most  incredible  things  found  credence ; 
the  most  monstrous,  if  they  referred  to  him  or 
were  said  to  emanate  from  him,  surprised  no 
longer.  The  nation  had  already  become  un- 
civilized to  that  degree  where  the  most  con- 
tradi6lory  sentiments  prevailed  side  by  side, 
and  the  finer  boundary  lines  of  decorum  and 
moral  feeling  are  erased.  This  belief  in  ex- 
traordinary crimes  is  almost  invariably  their 
immediate  precursor. 

But,  with  this  gloomy  prospe61;,  the  strange 
destiny  of  this  man  opens  at  the  same  time  a 
grander  view,  which  impresses  the  unpreju- 
diced observer  with  pleasure  and  admiration. 


*  The  nobility,  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Egmont, 
caused  their  servants  to  wear  a  common  livery  on  which 
was  embroidered  a  fool's  cap.  All  Brussels  interpreted 
it  for  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  every  appearance  of  such 
a  servant  renewed  their  laughter;  this  badge  of  a  fool's 
cap,  which  was  offensive  to  the  court,  was  subsequently 
changed  into  a  bundle  of  arrows— an  accidental  jest 
which  took  a  very  serious  end  and  probably  was  the 
origin  of  the  arms  of  the  republic.  Vit.  \'igl.  T.  II. 
35  Thuan.  489.  The  respecfl  for  the  cardinal  sunk  at 
last  so  low  that  a  caricature  was  publicly  placed  in  his 
own  hand,  in  which  he  was  represented  seated  on  a 
heap  of  eggs  out  of  which  bishops  were  crawling. 
Over  him  hovered  a  devil  with  the  inscription,  "  This 
is  my  son,  hear  ye  him  !" 
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Here  he  beholds  a  nation  dazzled  by  no  splen- 
dor and  restrained  by  no  fear,  firmly,  inexor- 
ably and  unpremeditatedly  unanimous  in  pun- 
ishing the  crime  which  had  been  committed 
against  its  dignity  by  the  violent  introdu6tion 
of  a  stranger  into  the  heart  of  its  political 
constitution.  We  see  him  ever  aloof  and 
ever  isolated,  like  a  foreign  hostile  body,  hov- 
ering over  a  surface  which  repels  its  conta6t. 
The  strong  hand  itself  of  the  monarch,  who 
was  his  friend  and  protestor,  could  not  sup- 
port him  against  the  antipathies  of  the  nation 
which  had  once  resolved  to  withhold  from  him 
all  its  sympathy.  The  voice  of  national  hatred 
was  all-powerful,  and  was  ready  to  forego  even 
private  interest,  its  certain  gains ;  his  alms 
even  were  shunned,  like  the  fruits  of  an  ac- 
cursed tree.  Like  pestilential  vapor  the  in- 
famy of  universal  reprobation  hung  over  him. 
In  his  case  gratitude  believed  itself  absolved 
from  its  duties ;  his  adherents  shunned  him  ; 
his  friends  were  dumb  in  his  behalf.  So  ter- 
ribly did  the  people  avenge  the  insulted  ma- 
jesty of  their  nobles  and  their  nation  on  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  earth. 

History  has  repeated  this  memorable  exam- 
ple only  once,  in  Cardinal  Mazarin  ;  but  the 
instance  differed  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
two  periods  and  nations.  The  highest  power 
could  not  prote6t  either  from  derision ;  but  if 
France  found  vent  for  its  indignation  in  laugh- 
ing at  its  pantaloon,  the  Netherlands  hurried 
from  scorn  to  rebellion.  The  former,  after  a 
long  bondage  under  the  vigorous  administra- 
tion of  Richelieu,  saw  itself  placed  suddenly 
in  unwonted  liberty :  the  latter  had  passed 
from  ancient  hereditary  freedom  into  strange 
and  unusual  servitude  ;  it  was  as  natural  that 
the  Fronde  should  end  again  in  subje6tion  as 
that  the  Belgian  troubles  should  issue  in  repub- 
lican independence.  The  revolt  of  the  Paris- 
ians was  the  offspring  of  poverty  :  unbridled, 
but  not  bold ;  arrogant,  but  without  energy  ; 
base  and  plebeian,  like  the  source  from  which 
it  sprang.  The  murmur  of  the  Netherlands 
was  the  proud  and  powerful  voice  of  wealth. 
Licentiousness  and  hunger  inspired  the  former; 
revenge,  life,  property  and  religion  were  the 
animating  motives  of  the  latter.  Rapacity 
was  Mazarin's  spring  of  action;  Granvella's, 
lust  of  power.  The  former  was  humane  and 
mild ;  the  latter  harsh,  imperious,  cruel.  The 
French  minister  sought,  in  the  favor  of  his 
queen,  an  asylum  from  the  hatred  of  the  mag- 
nates and  the  fury  of  the  people ;  the  Nether- 
landish  minister   provoked    the    hatred    of   a 


whole  nation  in  order  to  please  one  man. 
Against  Mazarin  were  only  a  few  fadtions  and 
the  mob  they  could  arm ;  an  entire  and  united 
nation  against  Granvella.  Under  the  former, 
parliament  attempted  to  obtain  by  stealth  a 
power  which  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  under 
the  latter,  it  struggled  for  a  lawful  authority 
which  he  insidiously  had  endeavored  to  wrest 
from  them.  The  former  had  to  contend  with 
the  princes  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the 
realm,  as  the  latter  had  with  the  native  nobil- 
ity and  the  states ;  but  instead  of  endeavoring, 

j  like    the    former,   to    overthrow  the   common 

I  enemy,  in  the  hope  of  stepping  themselves 
into  his  place,  the  latter  wished  to  destroy  the 
place  itself,  and  to  divide  a  power  which  no 
single  man  ought  to  possess  entire. 

While  these  feelings  were  spreading  among 
the  people,  the  influence  of  the  minister  at  the 
court  of  the  regent  began  to  totter.  The  re- 
peated complaints  against  the  extent  of  his 
power  must  at  last  have  made  her  sensible 
how  little  faith  was  placed  in  her  own  ;  per- 
haps, too,  she  began  to  fear  that  the  universal 
abhorrence  which  attached  to  him,  would  soon 
include  herself  also,  or  that  his  longer  stay 
would  inevitabl}'  provoke  the  menaced  revolt. 
Long  intercourse  with  him,  his  instru6tion  and 
example,  had  qualified  her  to  govern  without 
him.  His  dignity  began  to  be  more  oppres- 
sive to  her  as  he  became  less  necessary,  and 
his  faults,  to  which  her  friendship  had  hitherto 
lent  a  veil,  became  visible  as  it  was  withdrawn. 
She  was  now  as  much  disposed  to  search  out 
and  enumerate  these  faults  as  she  formerly  had 
been  to  conceal  them  In  this  unfavorable 
state  of  her  feelings  towards  the  cardinal,  the 
urgent  and  accumulated  representations  of  the 
nobles  began,  at  last,  to  find  access  to  her 
mind,  and  the  more  easily  as  they  contrived 
to  mix  up  her  own  fears  with  their  own.  "  It 
was  matter  of  great  astonishment,"  said  Count 
Egmont  to  her,  "  that  to  gratify  a  man  who 
was  not  even  a  Fleming,  and  of  whom,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  well-known  that  his  happiness 
could  not  be  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of 
this  country,  the  king  could  be  content  to  see 

I  all  his  Netherlandish  subje6ts  suffer,  and  this 
to  please  a  foreigner,  who  if  his  birth  made 
him  a  subje6l  of  the  Emperor,  the  purple  had 
made  a  creature  of  the  court  of  Rome."  "  To 
the  king  alone,"  added  the  count,  "was  Gran- 
vella indebted  for  his  being  still  among  the 
living  ;  for  the  future,  however,  he  would  leave 
that  care  of  him  to  the  regent,  and  he  hereby 

i  gave  her  warning."      As  the  majority  of  the 
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nobles,  disgusted  with  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment which  they  met  with  in  the  Council  of 
State,  gradually  withdrew  from  it,  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  minister  lost  the  last 
semblance  of  republican  deliberation  which 
had  hitherto  softened  the  odious  aspe6t,  and 
the  empty  desolation  of  the  council  chamber 
made  his  domineering  rule  appear  in  all  its 
obnoxiousness.  The  regent  now  felt  that  she 
had  a  master  over  her,  and  from  that  moment 
the  banishment  of  the  minister  was  decided 
upon. 

With  this  obje6l  she  despatched  her  private 
secretary,  Thomas  Armenteros,  to  Spain,  to 
acquaint  the  king  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  cardinal  was  placed,  to  apprise  him 
of  the  intimations  she  had  received  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  nobles,  and  in  this  manner  to 
cause  the  resolution  for  his  recall  to  appear  to 
emanate  from  the  king  himself.  What  she  did 
not  like  to  trust  to  a  letter,  Armenteros  was 
ordered  ingeniously  to  interweave  in  the  oral 
communication  which  the  king  would  prob- 
ably require  from  him.  Armenteros  fulfilled 
his  commission  with  all  the  ability  of  a  con- 
summate courtier ;  but  an  audience  of  four 
hours  could  not  overthrow  the  work  of  many 
years,  nor  destroy  in  Philip's  mind  his  opinion 
of  his  minister,  which  was  there  unalterably 
established.  Long  did  the  monarch  hold 
counsel  with  his  policy  and  his  interest,  until 
Granvella  himself  came  to  the  aid  of  his 
wavering  resolution  and  voluntarily  solicited 
a  dismissal,  which  he  feared  could  not  much 
longer  be  deferred.  What  the  detestation  of 
all  the  Netherlands  could  not  effe6l,  the  con- 
temptuous treatment  of  the  nobility  accom- 
plished ;  he  was  at  last  weary  of  a  power  which 
was  no  longer  feared  and  exposed  him  less  to 
envy  than  to  infamy. 

Perhaps,  as  some  have  believed,  he  trembled 
for  his  life,  which  was  certainly  in  more  than 
imaginary  danger ;  perhaps  he  wished  to  re- 
ceive his  dismissal  from  the  king  under  the 
shape  of  a  boon  rather  than  of  a  sentence,  and 
after  the  example  of  the  Romans,  meet  with 
dignity  a  fate  which  he  could  no  longer  avoid. 
Philip  too,  it  would  appear,  preferred  gener- 
ously to  accord  to  the  nation  a  request  rather 
than  to  yield  at  a  later  period  to  a  demand, 
and  hoped  at  least  to  merit  their  thanks  by 
voluntarily  conceding  now  what  necessity 
would  ere  long  extort.  His  fears  prevailed 
over  his  obstinacy,  and  prudence  overcame 
pride. 

Granvella  doubted  not  for  a  moment  what 


the  decision  of  the  king  would  be.  A  few 
days  after  the  return  of  Armenteros,  he  saw 
humility  and  flattery  disappear  from  the  few 
faces  which  had,  till  then,  still  servilely  smiled 
upon  him ;  the  last  small  crowd  of  base  flat- 
terers and  eye-servants  vanished  from  around 
his  person ;  his  threshold  was  forsaken ;  he 
perceived  that  the  fru6lifying  warmth  of  royal 
favor  had  left  him. 

Detra6tion,  which  had  assailed  him  during 
his  whole  administration,  did  not  spare  him 
even  in  the  moment  of  resignation.  People 
did  not  scruple  to  assert  that  a  short  time  be- 
fore he  laid  down  his  office  he  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  Count  Egmont,  and  even  offered,  if  their 
forgiveness  could  be  hoped  for  on  no  other 
terms,  to  ask  pardon  of  them  on  his  knees. 
It  was  base  and  contemptible  to  sully  the 
memory  of  a  great  and  extraordinary  man 
with  such  a  charge,  but  it  is  still  more  so  to 
hand  it  down  uncontradi6led  to  posterity. 
Granvella  submitted  to  the  royal  command 
with  a  dignified  composure.  Already  had  he 
written,  a  few  months  previously,  to  the  Duke 
of  Alva  in  Spain,  to  prepare  him  a  place  of 
refuge  in  Madrid,  in  case  of  his  having  to  quit 
the  Netherlands.  The  latter  long  bethought 
himself  whether  it  was  advisable  to  bring 
thither  so  dangerous  a  rival  for  the  favor  of 
his  king,  or  to  deny  so  important  a  friend 
such  a  valuable  means  of  indulging  his  old 
hatred  of  the  Flemish  nobles.  Revenge  pre- 
vailed over  fear,  and  he  strenuously  supported 
Granvella' s  request  with  the  monarch.  But 
his  intercession  was  fruitless.  Armenteros  had 
persuaded  the  king  that  the  minister's  resi- 
dence in  Madrid  would  only  revive,  with  in- 
creased violence,  all  the  complaints  of  the 
Belgian  nation,  to  which  his  ministry  had 
been  sacrificed  ;  for  then,  he  said,  he  would 
be  suspe6led  of  poisoning  the  very  source  of 
that  power  whose  outlets  only  he  had  hitherto 
been  charged  with  corrupting.  He  therefore 
sent  him  to  Burgundy,  his  native  place,  for 
which  a  decent  pretext  fortunately  presented 
itself  The  cardinal  gave  to  his  departure 
from  Brussels  the  appearance  of  an  unimpor- 
tant journey,  from  which  he  would  return  in  a 
few  days.  At  the  same  time,  however,  all  the 
state  counsellors,  who,  under  his  administra- 
tion, had  voluntarily  excluded  themselves  from 
its  sittings,  received  a  command  from  the  court 
to  resume  their  seats  in  the  senate  at  Brussels. 
Although  the  latter  circumstance  made  his  re- 
turn  not   very  credible,   nevertheless  the  re- 
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motest  possibility  of  it  sobered  the  triumph 
which  celebrated  his  departure.  The  regent 
herself  appears  to  have  been  undecided  what 
to  think  about  the  report ;  for,  in  a  fresh  letter 
to  the  king,  she  repeated  all  the  representations 
and  arguments  which  ought  to  restrain  him 
from  restoring  this  minister.  Granvella  him- 
self, in  his  correspondence  with  Barlaimont 
and  Viglius,  endeavored  to  keep  alive  this 
rumor,  and  at  least  to  alarm  with  fears,  how- 
ever unsubstantial,  the  enemies  whom  he  could 
no  longer  punish  by  his  presence.  Indeed, 
the  dread  of  the  influence  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  was  so  exceedingly  great  that,  to 
appease  it,  he  was  at  last  driven  even  from  his 
home  and  his  country. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,  Granvella  went 
to  Rome,  to  be  present  at  the  eledlion  of  a 
new  pope,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discharge 
some  commissions  of  his  master,  whose  confi- 
dence in  him  remained  unshaken.  Soon  after, 
Philip  made  him  viceroy  of  Naples,  where  he 
succumbed  to  the  seduftions  of  the  climate, 
and    the   spirit    which    no    vicissitudes   could 


bend  voluptuousness  overcame.  He  was  sixty- 
two  years  old  when  the  king  allowed  him  to 
revisit  Spain,  where  he  continued  with  un- 
limited powers  to  administer  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  A  gloomy  old  age  and  the  self-satisfied 
pride  of  a  sexagenarian  administration  made 
him  a  harsh  and  rigid  judge  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  a  slave  of  custom,  and  a  tedious 
panegyrist  of  past  times.  But  the  policy  of 
the  closing  century  had  ceased  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  opening  one.  A  new  and  younger 
ministry  were  soon  weary  of  so  imperious  a 
superintendent,  and  Philip  himself  began  to 
shun  the  aged  counsellor,  who  found  nothing 
worthy  of  praise  but  the  deeds  of  his  father. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  conquest  of  Portugal 
called  Philip  to  Lisbon  he  confided  to  the 
cardinal  the  care  of  his  Spanish  territories. 
Finally,  on  an  Italian  tour,  in  the  town  of 
Mantua,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  life, 
Granvella  terminated  his  long  existence  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  glory,  and  after  possess- 
ing for  forty  years  the  uninterrupted  confi- 
dence of  his  king. 
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(1564.) 

PON  the  de- 
parture of 
the  minister, 
all  the  happy 
results  which 
were  prom- 
ised from  his 
withdrawal 
were  imme- 
diately ful- 
filled. The 
disaffe6ted 
nobles  re- 
sumed their 
seats  in  the 
council,  and 
again  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  affairs  of  the  state  with 
redoubled  zeal,  in  order  to  give  no  room  for 
regret  for  him  whom  they  had  driven  away, 
and  to  prove,  by  the  fortunate  administration 
of  the  state,  that  his  services  were  not  indis- 
pensable. The  crowd  round  the  duchess  was 
great.  All  vied  with  one  another  in  readiness, 
in  submission  and  zeal  in  her  service ;  the 
hours  of  night  were  not  allowed  to  stop  the 
transadlion  of  pressing  business  of  state:  the 
greatest  unanimity  existed  between  the  three 
councils,  the  best  understanding  between  the 
court  and  the  states.  From  the  obliging  tem- 
per of  the  Flemish  nobility  everything  was  to 
be  had,  a?  soon  as  their  pride  and  self-will 
was  flattered  by  confidence  and  obliging  treat- 
ment. The  regent  took  advantage  of  the  first 
joy  of  the  nation  to  beguile  them  into  a  vote 
of  certain  taxes,  which,  under  the  preceding 
administration,  she  could  not  have  hoped  to 
extort.  In  this,  the  great  credit  of  the  no- 
bility effe6lually  supported  her,  and  she  soon 
learned  from  this  nation  the  secret  so  often 
verified  in  the  German  diet — that  much  must 
be  demanded,  in  order  to  get  a  little. 

With   pleasure  did    the   regent  see   herself 
emancipated    from    her    long    thraldom ;    the 


emulous  industry  of  the  nobility  lightened  for 
her  the  burden  of  business,  and  their  insinu- 
ating humility  allowed  her  to  feel  the  full 
sweetness  of  power. 

(1564).  Granvella  had  been  overthrown, 
but  his  party  still  remained.  His  policy  lived 
in  his  creatures  whom  he  left  behind  him  in 
the  Privy  Council  and  in  the  Chamber  of 
Finance.  Hatred  still  smouldered  among  the 
fa6tious,  long  after  the  leader  was  banished, 
and  the  names  of  the  Orange  and  Royalist 
parties,  of  the  Patriots  and  Cardinalists,  still 
continued  to  divide  the  senate  and  to  keep  up 
the  flames  of  discord.  Viglius  Van  Zuichem 
Van  Aytta,  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
State  Counsellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  was 
now  looked  upon  as  the  most  important  per- 
son in  the  senate  and  the  most  powerful  prop 
of  the  crown  and  the  tiara.  This  highly  meri- 
torious old  man,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for 
some  valuable  contributions  towards  the  his- 
tory of  the  rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  whose  confidential  correspondence  with 
his  friends  has  generally  been  the  guide  of  our 
narrative,  was  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  of 
his  time,  as  well  as  a  theologian  and  priest, 
and  had  already,  under  the  emperor,  filled  the 
most  important  offices.  Familiar  intercourse 
with  the  learned  men  who  adorned  the  age, 
and  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam,  combined  with  frequent  travels  in 
the  Imperial  service,  had  extended  the  sphere 
of  his  information  and  experience,  and  in 
many  points  raised  him  in  his  principles  and 
opinions  above  his  contemporaries.  The  fame 
of  his  erudition  filled  the  whole  century  in 
which  he  lived,  and  has  handed  his  name 
down  to  posterity.  When,  in  the  year  1548, 
the  connecftion  of  the  Netherlands  with  the 
German  empire  was  to  be  settled  at  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  Charles  V.  sent  hither  this  states- 
man to  manage  the  interests  of  the  provinces; 
and  his  ability  principally  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  negotiations  to  the  advantage  of  the 
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Netherlands.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
Viglius  was  one  of  the  many  eminent  minis- 
ters bequeathed  to  Philip  by  his  father,  and 
one  of  the  few  in  whom  he  honored  his 
memory.  The  fortune  of  the  minister  Gran- 
vella,  with  whom  he  was  united  by  the  ties  of 
an  early  acquaintance,  raised  him  likewise  to 
greatness ;  but  he  did  not  share  the  fall  of  his 
patron,  because  he  had  not  participated  in  his 
lust  of  power  nor,  consequently,  the  hatred 
which  attached  to  him.  A  residence  of  twenty 
years  in  the  provinces,  where  the  most  im- 
portant affairs  were  intrusted  to  him,  approved 
loyalty  to  his  king  and  zealous  attachment  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  instruments  of  royalty 
in  the  Netherlands. 

Viglius  was  a  man  of  learning,  but  no 
thinker;  an  experienced  statesman,  but  with- 
out an  enlightened  mind  ;  of  an  intelle6l  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  break,  like  his  friend 
Erasmus,  the  fetters  of  error,  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently bad  to  employ  it,  like  his  predecessor, 
Granvella,  in  the  service  of  his  own  passions. 
Too  weak  and  timid  to  follow  boldly  the 
guidance  of  his  reason,  he  preferred  trusting 
to  the  more  convenient  path  of  conscience  ;  a 
thing  was  just  so  soon  as  it  became  his  duty. 
He  belonged  to  those  honest  men  who  are  in- 
dispensable to  bad  ones ;  fraud  reckoned  on 
his  honesty.  Half  a  century  later  he  would 
have  received  his  immortality  from  the  free- 
dom which  he  now  helped  to  subvert.  In  the 
Privy  Council  at  Brussels,  he  was  the  servant 
of  tyranny ;  in  the  Parliament  in  London,  or 
in  the  Senate  at  Amsterdam,  he  would  have 
died,  perhaps,  like  Thomas  More  or  Olden 
Barneveldt. 

In  Count  Barlaimont,  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Finance,  the  opposition  had  a  no 
less  formidable  antagonist  than  in  Viglius. 
Historians  have  transmitted  but  little  informa- 
tion regarding  the  services  and  the  opinions 
of  this  man.  In  the  first  part  of  his  career 
the  dazzling  greatness  of  the  Cardinal  Gran- 
vella seems  to  have  cast  a  shade  over  him. 
After  the  latter  had  disappeared  from  the 
stage,  the  superiority  of  the  opposite  party 
kept  him  down,  but  still  the  little  that  we  do 
find  respedling  him  throws  a  favorable  light 
over  his  chara6ter.  More  than  once  the  Prince 
of  Orange  exerted  himself  to  detach  him  from 
the  interests  of  the  cardinal  and  to  join  him 
to  his  own  party — sufficient  proof  that  he 
placed  a  value  on  the  prize.  All  his  efforts 
failed,  which  shows  that  he  had  to  do  with  no 


!  vacillating  chara6ler.  More  than  once  we  see 
him  alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  council, 
stepping  forward  to  oppose  the  dominant  fac- 
tion and  prote6ling,  against  universal  opposi- 
tion, the  interests  of  the  crown,  which  were 
in  momentary  peril  of  being  sacrificed.  When 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  assembled  the 
knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece  in  his  own 
palace,  with  a  view  to  induce  them  to  come 
to  a  preparatory  resolution  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Inquisition,  Barlaimont  was  the  first  to 
denounce  the  illegality  of  this  proceeding  and 
to  inform  the  regent  of  it.  Some  time  after 
the  prince  asked  him  if  the  regent  knew  of 
that  assemblv,  and  Barlaimont  hesitated  not  a 
moment  to  avow  to  him  the  truth.  All  the 
steps  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  bespeak 
a  man  whom  neither  influence  nor  fear  could 
tempt — who  with  a  firm  courage  and  indomit- 
able constancy  remained  faithful  to  the  party 
which  he  had  once  chosen  ;  but  who,  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  confessed,  entertained  too 
proud  and  despotic  notions  to  sele6l  any  other. 

Among  the  adherents  of  the  royal  party  at 
Brussels,  we  have  further  the  names  of  the 
Duke  of  Arschot,  the  Counts  of  Mansfeld, 
Megen  and  Aremberg — all  three  native  Neth- 
erlanders  ;  and  therefore,  as  it  appeared,  bound 
equally  with  the  whole  Netherlandish  nobility 
to  oppose  the  hierarchy  and  the  royal  power 
in  their  native  country.  So  much  the  more 
surprised  must  we  feel  at  their  contrary  be- 
havior, and  which  is  indeed  the  more  remark- 
able since  we  find  them  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  fa6lion, 
and  anything  but  insensible  to  the  common 
grievances  of  their  country. 

But  they  had  not  self-confidence  nor  hero- 
ism enough  to  venture  on  an  unequal  contest 
with  so  superior  an  antagonist.  With  a  cow- 
ardly prudence  they  made  their  just  discontent 
submit  to  the  stern  law  of  necessity,  and  im- 
posed a  hard  sacrifice  on  their  pride  because 
their  pampered  vanity  was  capable  of  nothing 
better.  Too  thrifty  and  too  discreet  to  wish 
to  extort  from  the  justice  or  the  fear  of  their 
sovereign  the  certain  good  which  they  already 
possessed  from  his  voluntary  generosity,  or  to 
resign  a  real  happiness  in  order  to  preserve 
the  shadow  of  another,  they  rather  employed 
the  propitious  moment  to  drive  a  traffic  with 
their  constancy,  which  from  the  general  defec- 
tion of  the  nobility  had  now  risen  in  value. 
Caring  little  for  true  glory,  they  allowed  their 
ambition  to  decide  which  party  they  should 
take ;  for  the  ambition  of  base  minds  prefers 
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to  bow  beneath  the  hard  yoke  of  compulsion, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  gentle  sway  of  a 
superior  intellect.  Small  would  have  been 
the  value  of  the  favor  conferred  had  they  be- 
stowed themselves  on  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
but  their  connexion  with  royalty  made  them 
so  much  the  more  formidable  as  opponents. 
There  their  names  would  have  been  lost  among 
his  numerous  adherents  and  the  splendor  of 
their  rival ;  on  the  almost  deserted  side  of  the 
court  their  insignificant  merit  acquired  lustre. 
The  families  of  Nassau  and  Croi  (to  the  lat- 
ter belonged  the  Duke  of  Arschot)  had  for 
several  reigns  been  competitors  for  influence 
and  honor,  and  their  rivalry  had  kept  up  an 
old  feud  between  their  families  which  religious 
differences  finally  made  irreconcilable.  The 
house  of  Croi  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
renowned  for  its  devout  and  stri6l  observance 
of  papistic  rites  and  ceremonies ;  the  Counts 
of  Nassau  had  gone  over  to  the  new  se6l — suf- 
ficient reasons  why  Philip  of  Croi,  Duke  of 
Arschot,  should  prefer  a  party  which  placed 
him  the  most  decidedly  in  opposition  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  court  did  not  fail  to 
take  advantage  of  this  private  feud,  and  to 
oppose  so  important  an  enemy  to  the  increas- 
ing influence  of  the  house  of  Nassau  in  the 
republic.  The  Counts  Mansfeld  and  Megen 
had  till  lately  been  the  confidential  friends  of 
Count  Egmont.  In  common  with  him  they 
had  raised  their  voice  against  the  minister; 
had  joined  him  in  resisting  the  Inquisition  and 
the  edidls;  and  had  hitherto  held  with  him  as 
far  as  honor  and  duty  would  permit.  But  at 
these  limits  the  three  friends  now  separated — 
Egmont' s  unsuspe6ling  virtue  incessantly  hur- 
ried him  forwards  on  the  road  to  ruin  ;  Mans- 
feld and  Megen,  admonished  of  the  danger, 
began  in  good  time  to  think  of  a  safe  retreat. 
There  still  exist  letters  which  were  inter- 
changed between  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Mansfeld,  and  which  although  written  at  a 
later  period  give  us  a  true  pi6lure  of  their 
former  friendship.  "If,"  replied  Count  Mans- 
feld to  his  friend,  who  in  an  amicable  manner 
had  reproved  him  for  his  defe6lion  to  the 
king,  "  if  formerly  I  was  of  opinion  that  the 
general  good  made  the  abolition  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  mitigation  of  the  edi6ls,  and  the 
removal  of  the  Cardinal  Granvella  necessary, 
the  king  has  now  acquiesced  in  this  wish  and 
removed  the  cause  of  complaint.  We  have 
already  done  too  much  against  the  majesty  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  authority  of  the  church  ; 
It  is  high  time  for  us  to  turn,  if  we  would  wish 


to  meet  the  king  when  he  comes  with  open 
brow  and  without  anxiety.  As  regards  my 
own  person,  I  do  not  dread  his  vengeance; 
with  confident  courage  I  would,  at  his  first 
summons,  present  myself  in  Spain,  and  boldly 
abide  my  sentence  from  his  justice  and  good- 
ness. I  do  not  say  this  as  if  I  doubted  whether 
Count  Egmont  can  assert  the  same,  but  he  will 
a6l  prudently  in  looking  more  to  his  own 
safety  and  in  removing  suspicion  from  his 
a6tions. "  "  If  I  hear,"  he  says  in  conclu- 
sion, "  that  he  has  allowed  my  admonitions  to 
have  their  due  weight,  our  friendship  con- 
tinues ;  if  not,  I  feel  myself  in  that  case 
strong  enough  to  sacrifice  all  human  ties  to 
my  duty  and  to  honor." 

The  enlarged  power  of  the  nobility  exposed 
the  republic  to  almost  a  greater  evil  than  that 
which  it  had  just  escaped  by  the  removal  of 
the  minister.  Impoverished  by  long  habits 
of  luxury,  which  at  the  same  time  had  relaxed 
their  morals,  and  to  which  they  were  now  too 
much  addi6ted  to  be  able  to  renounce  them, 
they  yielded  to  the  perilous  opportunity  of 
indulging  their  ruling  inclination  and  of  again 
repairing  the  expiring  lustre  of  their  fortunes. 
Extravagance  brought  on  the  thirst  for  gain, 
and  this  introduced  bribery.  Secular  and 
ecclesiastical  offices  were  publicly  put  up  to 
sale;  posts  of  honor,  privileges  and  patents 
were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  even  justice 
was  made  a  trade.  Whom  the  Privy  Council 
had  condemned  was  acquitted  by  the  Council 
of  State  ;  and  what  the  former  refused  to  grant 
was  to  be  purchased  from  the  latter.  The 
Council  of  State,  indeed,  subsequently  re- 
torted the  charge  on  the  two  other  councils ; 
but  it  forgot  that  it  was  its  own  example  that 
corrupted  them.  The  shrewdness  of  rapacity 
opened  new  sources  of  gain.  Life,  liberty 
and  religion  were  insured  for  a  certain  sum 
like  landed  estates ;  for  gold,  murderers  and 
malefactors  were  free  and  the  nation  was  plun- 
dered by  a  lottery.  The  servants  and  creatures 
of  the  state,  counsellors  and  governors  of 
provinces  were,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
merit,  pushed  into  the  most  important  posts  ; 
whoever  had  a  petition  to  present  at  court  had 
to  make  his  way  through  the  governors  of  prov- 
inces and  their  inferior  servants.  No  artifice  of 
sedu(5lion  was  spared  to  implicate  in  these  ex- 
cesses the  private  secretary  of  the  duchess, 
Thomas  Armenteros,  a  man  up  to  this  time 
of  irreproachable  charadler.  Through  pre- 
tended professions  of  attachment  and  friend- 
ship,  they  contrived    to  insinuate   themselves 
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into  his  confidence,  and  by  luxurious  enter- 
tainments to  undermine  his  principles ;  the 
sedu6live  example  infefted  his  morals,  and 
new  wants  overcame  his  hitherto  incorruptible 
integrity.  He  was  now  blind  to  abuses  in 
which  he  was  an  accomplice,  and  drew  a  veil 
over  the  crimes  of  others  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  cloak  his  own.  In  conne6lion  with 
him  they  robbed  the  royal  exchequer  and  de- 
feated the  objefts  of  the  government  through 
a  corrupt  administration  of  its  revenues. 
Meanwhile,  the  regent  wandered  on  in  a  fond 
dream  of  power  and  a6livity,  which  the  flat- 
tery of  the  nobles  artfully  knew  how  to  foster. 
The  ambition  of  the  fa6lious  played  with  the 
foibles  of  a  woman,  and  with  empty  signs  and 
an  humble  show  of  submission,  purchased  real 
power  from  her.  She  soon  belonged  entirely 
to  the  fa6lion,  and  had  imperceptibly  changed 
her  principles.  Diametrically  opposing  all 
her  former  proceedings,  even  in  dire6l  viola- 
tion of  her  duty,  she  now  brought  before  the 
Council  of  State,  which  was  swayed  by  the 
fa6lion,  not  only  questions  which  belonged  to 
the  other  councils,  but  also  the  suggestions 
which  Viglius  had  made  to  her  in  private,  in 
the  same  way  as  formerly,  under  Granvella's 


administration,  she  had  improperly  negledled 
to  consult  it  at  all.  Nearly  all  business  and 
all  influence  were  now  diverted  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces.  All  petitions  were  di- 
rected to  them  ;  by  them  all  lucrative  appoint- 
ments were  bestowed.  Their  usurpations  were 
indeed  carried  so  far  that  law  proceedings 
were  withdrawn  from  the  municipal  authorities 
of  the  towns  and  brought  before  their  own 
tribunals.  The  respeClability  of  the  provin- 
cial courts  decreased  as  theirs  extended,  and 
with  the  respectability  of  the  municipal  func- 
tionaries the  administration  of  justice  and  civil 
order  declined.  The  smaller  courts  soon  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  spirit  which  ruled  the  council 
of  state  at  Brussels,  soon  diffused  itself  through 
the  provinces.  Bribery,  indulgences,  robbery, 
venality  of  justice,  were  universal  in  the  courts 
of  judicature  of  the  country  ;  morals  degen- 
erated, and  the  new  se6ts  availed  themselves 
of  this  all-pervading  licentiousness  to  propa- 
gate their  opinions.  The  religious  indifference 
or  toleration  of  the  nobles,  who  either  them- 
selves inclined  to  the  side  of  the  innovators 
or  at  least  detested  the  Inquisition  as  an  in- 
strument   of    despotism,    had    mitigated    the 
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rigor  of  the  religious  edi6ls ;  and  througli  the 
letters  of  indemnity  which  were  bestowed  on 
many  Protestants,  the  holy  office  was  deprived 
of  its  best  vi6lims.  In  no  way  could  the 
nobility  more  agreeably  announce  to  the  na- 
tion its  present  share  in  the  government  of 
the  country  than  by  sacrificing  to  it  the  hated 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  this  incli- 
nation induced  them  still  more  than  the  dic- 
tates of  policy.  The  nation  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment from  the  most  oppressive  constraint  of 
intolerance  into  a  state  of  freedom,  to  which, 
however,  it  had  already  become  too  unaccus- 
tomed to  support  it  with  moderation.  The 
inquisitors,  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  found  themselves  an 
obje6l  of  derision  rather  than  of  fear.  In 
Bruges,  the  town  council  caused  even  some 
of  their  own  servants  to  be  placed  in  confine- 
ment and  kept  on  bread  and  water,  for  at- 
tempting to  lay  hands  upon  a  supposed  heretic. 
About  this  very  time  the  mob  in  Antwerp, 
having  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rescue  a  per- 
son charged  with  heresy  from  the  holy  office, 
there  was  placarded  in  the  public  market-place 
an  inscription  written  in  blood  to  the  effe6l 
that  a  number  of  persons  were  bound  by  oath 
to  avenge  the  death  of  that  innocent  person. 

From  the  corruption  which  pervaded  the 
whole  Council  of  State  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Chamber  of  Finance,  m  which  Viglius 
and  Barlaimont  were  presidents,  had  as  yet  for 
the  most  part  kept  themselves  pure. 

As  the  fa6lion  could  not  succeed  in  insinu- 
ating their  adherents  into  those  two  councils, 
the  only  course  open  to  them  was,  if  possible, 
to  render  both  inefficient  and  to  transfer  their 
business  to  the  Council  of  State.  To  carry 
out  this  design  the  Prince  of  Orange  sought  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  the  other  state 
counsellors.  "  They  were  called,  indeed,  sen- 
ators," he  frequently  declared  to  his  adherents, 
"  but  the  others  possessed  the  power.  If  gold 
was  wanted  to  pay  the  troops;  or  when  the 
question  was,  how  the  spreading  heresy  was  to 
be  repressed  or  the  people  kept  in  order,  then 
they  were  consulted ;  although  in  fa61;  they 
were  the  guardians  neither  of  the  treasury  nor 
of  the  laws,  but  only  the  organs  through  which 
the  other  two  councils  operated  on  the  state. 
And  yet,  alone,  they  were  equal  to  the  whole 
administration  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
uselessly  portioned  out  amongst  three  separate 
chambers.  If  they  would  among  themselves 
only  agree  to  reunite  to  the  Council  of  State 
these  two  important  branches  of  government, 


which  have  been  dissevered  from  it,  one  soul 
might  animate  the  whole  body."  A  plan  was 
preliminarily  and  secretly  agreed  on  in  accord- 
ance with  which  twelve  new  Knights  of  the 
Fleece  were  to  be  added  to  the  Council  of 
State,  the  administration  of  justice  restored  to 
the  tribunal  at  Malines — to  which  it  originally 
belonged — the  granting  of  letters  of  grace, 
patents  and  so  forth  assigned  to  the  President 
Viglius,  while  the  management  of  the  finances 
should  be  committed  to  it.  All  the  difficul- 
ties, indeed,  which  the  distrust  of  the  court 
and  its  jealousy  of  the  increasing  power  of  the 
nobility  would  oppose  to  this  innovation  were 
foreseen  and  provided  against.  In  order  to 
constrain  the  regent's  assent  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army  were  put  forward  as 
a  cloak,  who  were  to  annoy  the  court  at  Brus- 
sels with  boisterous  demands  for  their  arrears 
of  pay,  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  threaten  a 
rebellion.  It  was  also  contrived  to  have  the 
regent  assailed  with  numerous  petitions  and 
memorials  complaining  of  the  delays  of  justice, 
and  exaggerating  the  danger  which  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  daily  growth  of  heresy. 
Nothing  was  omitted  to  darken  the  picture  of 
the  disorganized  state  of  society,  of  the  abuse 
of  justice  and  of  the  deficiency  in  the  finances, 
which  was  made  so  alarming  that  she  awoke 
with  terror  from  the  delusion  of  prosperity  in 
which  she  had  cradled  herself.  She  called  the 
three  councils  together  to  consult  them  on  the 
means  by  which  these  disorders  were  to  be 
remedied.  The  majority  were  in  favor  of 
sending  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to  Spain, 
who  by  a  circumstantial  and  vivid  delineation 
should  make  the  king  acquainted  with  the  true 
position  of  affairs,  and  if  possible  prevail  on 
him  to  adopt  efficient  measures  of  reform. 
This  proposition  was  opposed  by  Viglius,  who 
however  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
secret  designs  of  the  faction.  "The  evil 
complained  of,"  he  said,  "is  undoubtedly 
great,  and  one  which  can  no  longer  be  ne- 
gle6led  with  impunity,  but  it  is  not  irremedi- 
able by  ourselves.  The  administration  of 
justice  is  certainly  crippled,  but  the  blame  of 
this  lies  with  the  nobles  themselves;  by  their 
contemptuous  treatment  they  have  thrown  dis- 
credit on  the  municipal  authorities,  who  more- 
over are  very  inadequately  supported  by  the 
governors  of  provinces.  If  heresy  is  on  the 
increase  it  is  because  the  secular  arm  has  de- 
serted the  spiritual  judges,  and  because  the 
lower  orders,  following  the  example  of  the 
nobles,  have  thrown  off  all  rcspedl  for  those 
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in  authority.  The  provinces  are  undoubtedly 
oppressed  by  a  heavy  debt,  but  it  has  not  been 
accumulated,  as  alleged,  by  any  malversation 
of  the  revenues,  but  by  the  exjienses  of  former 
wars  and  the  king's  present  exigences;  still, 
wise  and  prudent  measures  of  finance  would  in 
a  short  time  remove  the  burden.  If  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  would  not  be  so  profuse  of  its  in- 
dulgences, its  charters  of  immunity  and  its 
exemptions;  if  it  would  commence  the  refor- 
mations of  morals  with  itself,  show  greater 
respeft  to  the  laws,  and  do  what  lies  in  its 
power  to  restore  to  the  municipal  functionaries 
their  former  consideration ;  in  short,  if  the 
councils  and  the  governors  of  provinces  would 
only  fulfil  their  own  duties,  the  present  grounds 
of  complaint  would  soon  be  removed.  Why, 
then,  send  an  ambassador  to  Spain,  when  as 
yet  nothing  has  occurred  to  justify  so  extraor- 
dinary an  expedient?  If  however  the  council 
thinks  otherwise,  he  would  not  oppose  the 
general  voice;  only  he  must  make  it  a  condi- 
tion of  his  concurrence  that  the  principal  in- 
stru6lion  of  the  envoy  should  be  to  entreat  the 
king  to  make  them  a  speedy  visit." 

There  was  but  one  voice  as  to  the  choice  of 
an  envoy.  Of  all  the  Flemish  nobles  Count 
Egmont  was  the  only  one  whose  appointment 
would  give  equal  satisfaction  to  both  parties. 
His  hatred  of  the  Inquisition,  his  patriotic  and 
liberal  sentiments  and  the  unblemished  integ- 
rity of  his  chara6ler,  gave  to  the  republic  suffi- 
cient surety  for  his  condu6t,  while  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned  he  could  not  fail  to 
be  welcome  to  the  king.  Moreover,  Egmont's 
personal  figure  and  demeanor  were  calculated, 
on  his  first  appearance,  to  make  that  favorable 
impression  which  goes  so  far  towards  winning 
the  hearts  of  princes;  and  his  engaging  car- 
riage would  come  to  the  aid  of  his  eloquence, 
and  enforce  his  petition  with  those  persuasive 
arts  which  are  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
even  the  most  trifling  suits  to  royalty.  Eg- 
mont himself,  too,  wished  for  the  embassy, 
as  it  would  afford  him  the  opportunity  of 
adjusting  personally  matters  with  his  sovereign. 

About  this  time  the  Council,  or  rather 
Synod,  of  Trent  closed  its  sittings,  and  pub- 
lished its  decrees  to  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
But  these  canons,  far  from  accomplishing  the 
obje6l  for  which  the  Synod  was  originally 
convened  and  satisfying  the  expe6lation  of 
religious  parties,  had  rather  widened  the 
breach  between  them  and  made  the  schism 
irremediable  and  eternal.* 

The  labors  of  the  Synod  instead  of  purify- 


ing the  Romish  Church  from  its  corruptions, 
had  only  reduced  the  latter  to  greater  definite- 
ness  and  precision  and  invested  them  with  the 
san6lion  of  authority.  All  the  subtilties  of 
its  teaching,  all  the  arts  and  usurpations  of  the 
Roman  See,  which  had  hitherto  rested  more 
on  arbitrary  usage,  were  now  passed  into  laws 
and  raised  into  a  system.  The  uses  and 
abuses  which  during  the  barbarous  times  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  had  crept  into 
Christianity  were  now  declared  essential  parts 
of  its  worship,  and  anathemas  were  denounced 
upon  all  who  should  dare  to  contradict  the 
dogmas  or  negle6t  the  observances  of  the 
Romish  Communion.  All  were  anathematised 
who  should  either  presume  to  doubt  the  mir- 
aculous power  of  relics  and  refuse  to  honor 
the  bones  of  martyrs,  or  should  be  so  bold  as 
to  doubt  the  availing  efificacy  of  the  interces- 
sion of  saints.  The  power  of  granting  indul- 
gences, the  first  source  of  the  defection  from 
the  See  of  Rome,  was  now  propounded  in  an 
irrefragable  article  of  faith  ;  and  the  jirinciple 
of  monasticism  sancSlioned  by  an  express  de- 
cree of  the  Synod,  which  allowed  males  to 
take  the  vows  at  sixteen  and  females  at  twelve. 
And  while  all  the  opinions  of  the  Protestants 
were  without  exception  condemned,  no  indul- 
gence was  shown  to  their  errors  or  weaknesses, 
nor  a  single  step  taken  to  win  them  back  by 
mildness  to  the  bosom  of  the  mother  church. 
Amongst  the  latter,  the  wearisome  records  of 
the  subtle  deliberations  of  the  Synod  and  the 
absurdity  of  its  decisions  increased,  if  possible, 
the  hearty  contempt  which  they  had  long  en- 
tertained for  Popery  and  laid  open  to  their 
controversialists  new  and  hitherto  unnoticed 
points  of  attack.  It  was  an  ill-judged  step  to 
bring  the  mysteries  of  the  church  too  close  to 
the  glaring  torch  of  reason,  and  to  fight  with 
syllogisms  for  the  tenets  of  a  blind  belief. 

Moreover,  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  were  not  satisfadtory  even  to  all  the 
powers  in  communion  with  Rome.  France 
rejected  them  entirely,  both  because  she  did 
not  wish  to  displease  the  Huguenots  and  also 
because  she  was  offended  by  the  supremacy 
which  the  Pope  arrogated  to  himself  over  the 
Council;  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  princes 
of  Germany  likewise  declared  against  it. 
Little,  however,  as  Philip  II.  was  pleased  with 
many  of  its  articles  which  trenched  too  closely 
upon  his  own  rights,  for  no  monarch  was  ever 
more  jealous  of  his  prerogative;  highly  as  the 
Pope's  assumption  of  control  over  the  Coun- 
cil and  its  arbitrary  precipitate  dissolution  had 
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offended  him,  just  as  was  his  indignation  at 
the  slight  which  the  Pope  had  put  upon  his 
ambassador,  he  nevertheless  acknowledged  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod,  even  in  its  present  form, 
because  it  favored  his  darling  objedt — the  ex- 
tirpation of  heresy.  Political  considerations 
were  all  postponed  to  this  one  religious  obje6l, 
and  he  commanded  the  publication  and  en- 
forcement of  its  canons  throughout  his  do- 
minions. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  which  was  diffused 
through  the  Belgian  provinces  scarcely  required 
this  new  stimulus.  There  the  minds  of  men 
were  in  a  ferment,  and  the  character  of  the 
Romish  Church  had  sunk  almost  to  the  lowest 
point  of  contempt  in  the  general  opinion. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  imperious  and 
frequently  injudicious  decrees  of  the  Council 
could  not  fail  of  being  highly  offensive;  but 
Philip  II.  could  not  belie  his  religious  char- 
after  so  far  as  to  allow  a  different  religion  to  a 
portion  of  his  subje6ls,  even  though  they  might 
live  on  a  different  soil  and  under  different  laws 
from  the  rest.  The  regent  was  stri6tly  en- 
joined to  exa6l  in  the  Netherlands  the  same 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Trent  which  was 
yielded  to  them  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

They  met,  however,  with  the  warmest  op- 
position in  the  Council  of  State  at  Brussels. 
"The  nation,"  William  of  Orange  declared, 
"  neither  would  nor  could  acknowledge  them 
since  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  constitu- 
tion ;  and  for  similar  reasons  they  had  even 
been  reje6led  by  several  Roman  Catholic 
princes."  The  whole  counsel,  nearly,  was  on 
the  side  of  Orange ;  a  decided  majority  were 
for  entreating  the  king  either  to  recall  the  de- 
crees entirely  or,  at  least,  to  publish  them 
under  certain  limitations.      This  proposition 


was  resisted  by  Viglius,  who  insisted  on  a 
stri6l  and  literal  obedience  to  the  royal  com- 
mands. "The  church,"  he  said,  "had  in  all 
ages  maintained  the  purity  of  its  do6lrines 
and  the  stri6lness  of  its  discipline  by  means 
of  such  general  councils.  No  more  efficacious 
remedy  could  be  opposed  to  the  errors  of 
opinion  which  had  so  long  distra6ted  their 
country  than  these  very  decrees,  the  reje6lion 
of  which  is  now  urged  by  the  Council  of  State. 
Even  if  they  are  occasionally  at  variance  with 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens,  this  is 
an  evil  which  can  easily  be  met  by  a  judicious 
and  temperate  application  of  them.  For  the 
rest  it  redounds  to  the  honor  of  our  sovereign, 
the  King  of  Spain,  that  he  alone  of  all  the 
princes  of  his  time  refuses  to  yield  his  better 
judgment  to  necessity,  and  will  not,  for  any 
fear  of  consequences,  reje6l  measures  which 
the  welfare  of  the  church  demands  and  which 
the  happiness  of  his  subjedts  makes  a  duty." 
But  the  decrees  also  contained  several  mat- 
ters which  affefted  the  rights  of  the  crown 
itself.  Occasion  was  therefore  taken  of  this 
fact  to  propose  that  these  se6tions,  at  least, 
should  be  omitted  from  the  proclamation.  By 
this  means  the  king  might,  it  was  argued,  be 
relieved  from  these  obnoxious  and  degrading 
articles  by  a  happy  expedient;  the  national 
liberties  of  the  Netherlands  might  be  advanced 
as  the  pretext  for  the  omission,  and  the  name 
of  the  Republic  lent  to  cover  this  encroachment 
on  the  authority  of  the  Synod.  But  the  king 
had  caused  the  decrees  to  be  received  and  en- 
forced in  his  other  dominions  unconditionally; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expedled  that  he  would 
give  the  other  Roman  Catholic  powers  such  an 
example  of  opposition,  and  himself  undermine 
the  edifice  whose  foundation  he  had  been  so 
assiduous  in  laying. 
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URING  this  pe- 
riod of  discon- 
tent Count  Eg- 
mont  was  des- 
patched to 
Spain  to  make 
a  forcible  rep- 
resentation to 
the  king  on  the 
subject  of  these 
decrees.  To 
persuade  him, 
if  possible,  to 
adopt  a  milder 
policy  towards 
his  Protestant  subjedls  and  to  propose  to  him 
the  incorporation  of  the  three  councils,  was  the 
commission  he  received  from  the  malcontents. 
By  the  regent  he  was  charged  to  apprise  the 
monarch  of  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  to  convince  him  of  the  impossibility  of 
enforcing  these  edi6ls  of  religion  in  their  full 
severity;  and  lastly,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
bad  state  of  the  military  defences  and  the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  the  exchequer. 

The  count's  public  instruftions  were  drawn 
up  by  the  President  Viglius.  They  contained 
heavy  complaints  of  the  decay  of  justice,  the 
growth  of  heresy  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
treasury.  He  was  also  to  press  urgently  a  per- 
sonal visit  from  the  king  to  the  Netherlands. 
The  rest  was  left  to  the  eloquence  of  the  envoy, 
who  received  a  hint  from  the  regent  not  to  let 
so  fair  an  opportunity  escape  of  establishing 
himself  in  the  favor  of  his  sovereign. 

The  terms  in  which  the  count's  instru(5lions 
and  the  representations  which  he  was  to  make 
to  the  king  were  drawn  up,  appeared  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  far  too  vague  and  general. 
"The  president's  statement,"    he    said,  "of 


our  grievances  comes  very  far  short  of  the 
truth.  How  can  the  king  apply  the  suitable 
remedies  if  we  conceal  from  him  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  ?  Let  us  not  represent  the 
number  of  the  heretics  inferior  to  what  it 
is  in  reality.  Let  us  candidly  acknowledge 
that  they  swarm  in  every  province  and  in 
every  hamlet,  however  small.  Neither  let  us 
disguise  from  him  the  truth  that  they  despise 
the  penal  statutes  and  entertain  but  little  rev- 
erence for  the  government.  What  good  can 
come  of  this  concealment?  Let  us  rather 
openly  avow  to  the  king  that  the  Republic  can- 
not long  continue  in  its  present  condition. 
The  Privy  Council,  indeed,  will  perhaps  pro- 
nounce differently,  for  to  them  the  existing 
disorders  are  welcome.  For  what  else  is  the 
source  of  the  abuse  of  justice  and  the  univer- 
sal corruption  of  the  courts  of  law  but  its 
insatiable  rapacity?  By  what  means  can  the 
pomp  and  scandalous  luxury  of  its  members, 
whom  we  have  seen  rise  from  the  dust,  be  sup- 
ported if  not  by  bribery?  Do  not  the  people 
daily  complain  that  no  other  key  but  gold  can 
open  an  access  to  them  ;  and  do  not  even  their 
quarrels  prove  how  little  they  are  swayed  by 
a  care  for  the  common  weal?  Are  they  likely 
to  consult  the  public  good  who  are  the  slaves 
of  their  private  passions?  Do  they  think, 
forsooth,  that  we,  the  governors  of  the  prov- 
inces, are  with  our  soldiers  to  stand  ready  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  an  infamous  lidlor?  Let 
them  set  bounds  to  their  indulgences  and  free 
pardons,  which  they  so  lavishly  bestow  on  the 
very  persons  to  whom  we  think  it  just  and  ex- 
pedient to  deny  them.  No  one  can  remit  the 
punishment  of  a  crime  without  sinning  against 
society  and  contributing  to  the  increase  of  the 
general  evil.  To  my  mind,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  to  avow  it,  the  distribution  among 
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so  many  councils  of  the  state  secrets  and  the 
affairs  of  government  has  alwa\'s  appeared 
highly  objedlionable.  The  Council  of  State 
is  sufficient  for  all  the  duties  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  several  patriots  have  already  felt  this 
in  silence,  and  I  now  openly  declare  it.  It  is 
my  decided  convi6lion  that  the  only  sufficient 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  complained  of  is  to 
merge  the  other  two  chambers  in  the  Council 
of  State.  This  is  the  point  which  we  must 
endeavor  to  obtain  from  the  king,  or  the 
present  embassy,  like  all  others,  will  be  en- 
tirely useless  and  ineffe6lual."  The  prince 
now  laid  before  the  assembled  senate  the  plan 
which  we  have  already  described.  Viglius, 
against  whom  this  new  proposition  was  in- 
dividually and  mainly  direcSled,  and  whose 
eyes  were  now  suddenly  opened,  was  overcome 
by  the  violence  of  his  vexation.  The  agita- 
tion of  his  feelings  was  too  much  for  his  feeble 
body,  and  he  was  found  on  the  following 
morning  paralyzed  by  apoplexy  and  in  danger 
of  his  life. 

His  place  vvas  supplied  by  Joachim  Hopper, 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Brussels, 
a  man  of  old-fashioned  morals  and  unblam- 
able integrity,  the  president's  most  trusted  and 
worthiest  friend.*  To  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Orange  party  he  made  some  additions  to  the 
instru6lions  of  the  ambassador,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  in- 
corporation of  the  three  councils,  not  so  much 
with  the  consent  of  the  regent  as  in  the  ab- 
sence of  her  prohibition.  Upon  Count  Eg- 
mont  taking  leave  of  the  president,  who  had 
recovered  from  his  attack,  the  latter  requested 
him  to  procure  in  Spain  permission  to  resign 
his  appointment.  His  day,  he  declared,  was 
passed ;  like  the  example  of  his  friend  and  pre- 
decessor Granvella,  he  wished  to  retire  into  the 
quiet  of  private  life  and  to  anticipate  the  un- 
certainty of  fortune.  His  genius  warned  him 
of  impending  storm,  by  which  he  could  have 
no  desire  to  be  overtaken. 

Count  Egmont  embarked  on  his  journey  to 
Spain  in  January,  1565,  and  was  received  there 
with  a  kindness  and  respe6l  which  none  of  his 
rank  had  ever  before  experienced.  The  nobles 
of   Castile,  taught   by  the  king's  example  to 


*  ViU  Vigl.  ^.  89.  The  person  from  whose  memoirs 
I  have  already  drawn  so  many  illustrations  of  the  times 
of  this  epoch.  His  subsequent  journey  to  Spain  gave 
rise  to  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  presi- 
dent, which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  for 
our  history. 


conquer  their  feelings,  or  rather  true  to  his 
policy,  seemed  to  have  laid  aside  their  ancient 
grudge  against  the  Flemish  nobility,  and  vied 
with  one  another  in  winning  his  heart  by  their 
affability.  All  his  private  matters  were  imme- 
diately settled  to  his  wishes  by  the  king,  nay, 
even  his  expectations  exceeded ;  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  stay  he  had  ample 
cause  to  boast  of  the  hospitality  of  the  mon- 
arch. The  latter  assured  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  his  love  for  his  Belgian  subje6ls,  and 
held  out  hopes  of  his  acceding  eventually  to 
the  general  wish  and  remitting  somewhat  of 
the  severity  of  the  religious  edidls.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  appointed  in  Madrid 
a  commission  of  theologians  to  whom  he  pro- 
pounded the  question,  "Is  it  necessary  to 
grant  to  the  provinces  the  religious  toleration 
they  demand?"  As  the  majority  of  them 
were  of  opinion  that  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  fear  of  a  rebellion 
might  well  excuse  a  degree  of  forbearance  in 
their  case,  the  question  was  repeated  more 
pointedly.  "  He  did  not  seek  to  know,"  he 
said,  "if  he  might  do  so,  but  if  he  must?" 
When  the  latter  question  was  answered  in  the 
negative  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  kneeling 
down  before  a  crucifix  prayed  m  these  words, 
"Almighty  Majesty,  suffer  me  not  at  any  time 
to  fall  so  low  as  to  consent  to  reign  over  those 
who  reje<5l  thee!"  In  perfed  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  this  prayer  were  the  measures 
which  he  resolved  to  adopt  in  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  article  of  religion  this  monarch  had 
taken  his  resolution  once  forever ;  urgent  rie- 
cessity  might,  perhaps,  have  constrained  him 
temporarily  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
penal  statutes,  but  never  formally  to  repeal 
them  legally  or  even  to  modify  them.  In  vain 
did  Egmont  represent  to  him  that  the  public 
execution  of  the  heretics  daily  augmented  the 
number  of  their  followers,  while  the  courage 
and  even  joy  with  which  they  met  their  death 
filled  the  spedators  with  the  deepest  admira- 
tion, and  awakened  in  them  high  opinions  of 
a  do6lrine  which  could  make  such  heroes  of 
its  disciples.  This  representation  was  not  in- 
deed lost  upon  the  king,  but  it  had  a  very 
different  effe6l  from  what  it  was  intended  to 
produce.  In  order  to  prevent  these  sedudive 
scenes  without,  however,  compromising  the 
severity  of  the  edids,  he  fell  upon  an  expe- 
dient, and  determined  in  future  that  the 
executions  should  take  place  in  private.  The 
answer  of  the  king  on  the  subje6l  of  the  em- 
bassy was  given  to  the  count  in  writing  and 
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addressed  to  the  regent.  The  king,  when  he 
granted  him  an  audience  to  take  leave,  did 
not  omit  to  call  him  to  account  for  his  beha- 
vior to  Granvella,  and  alluded  particularly  to 
the  livery  invented  in  derision  of  the  cardinal,  j 
Egmont  protested  that  the  whole  affair  had  ' 
originated  in  a  convivial  joke,  and  nothing 
was  further  from  their  meaning  than  to  dero- 
gate in  the  leasi  from  the  respedl  that  was 
due  to  royalty.  "If  he  knew,"  he  said, 
"that   any  individual   among    them   had   en- 


tertained such  disloyal  thoughts,  he  himself 
would  challenge  him  to  answer  for  it  with 
his  life." 

At  his  departure  the  monarch  made  him  a 
present  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  and  engaged, 
moreover,  to  furnish  a  portion  for  his  daughter 
on  her  marriage.  He  also  consigned  to  his  care 
the  young  Farnese  of  Parma,  whom,  to  gratify 
the  regent  his  mother,  he  was  sending  to 
Brussels.  The  king's  pretended  mildness 
and  his  professions  of  regard  for  the  Belgian 
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nation  deceived  the  open-hearted  Fleming. 
Happy  in  the  idea  of  being  the  bearer  of  so 
much  felicity  to  his  native  country,  when,  in 
fa6t,  it  was  more  remote  than  ever,  he  quitted 
Madrid,  satisfied  beyond  measure  to  think  of 
the  joy  with  which  the  provinces  would  wel- 
come the  message  of  their  good  king;  but  the 
opening  of  the  royal  answer  in  the  Council  of 
State  at  Brussels  disappointed  all  these  pleas- 
ing hopes.  "Although  in  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious edi6ls,"  this  was  its  tenor,  "his  re- 
solve was  firm  and  immovable,  and  he  would 
ratlier  lose  a  thousand  lives  than  consent  to 
alter  a  single  letter  of  it ;  still,  moved  by  the 
representations  of  Count  Egmont,  he  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  equally  determined  not  to 
leave  any  gentle  means  untried  to  guard  the 
people  against  the  delusions  of  heresy,  and  so 
to  avert  from  them  that  punishment  which 
must  otherwise  infallibly  overtake  them.  As 
he  had  now  learned  from  the  count  that  the 
principal  source  of  the  existing  errors  in  the 
faith  was  in  the  moral  depravity  of  the  clergy, 
the  bad  instruction  and  the  negle6led  educa- 
tion of  the  young,  he  hereby  empowered  the 
regent  to  appoint  a  special  commission  of 
three  bishops,  and  a  convenient  number  of 
learned  theologians,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  consult  about  the  necessary  reforms,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  no  longer  be  led 
astray  through  scandal,  nor  plunge  into  error 
through  ignorance.  As,  moreover,  he  had 
been  informed  that  the  public  executions  of 
the  heretics  did  but  afford  them  an  opportunity 
of  boastfully  displaying  a  foolhardy  courage, 
and  of  deluding  the  common  herd  by  an  affec- 
tation of  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  the  com- 
mission was  to  devise  means  for  putting  in 
force  the  final  sentence  of  the  Inquisition 
with  greater  secrecy,   and   thereby  depriving 


condemned  heretics  of  the  honor  of  their 
obduracy."  In  order,  however,  to  provide 
against  the  commission  going  beyond  its  pre- 
scribed limits,  Philip  expressly  required  that 
the  Bishop  of  Ypres,  a  man  whom  he  could 
rely  on  as  a  determined  zealot  for  the  Romish 
faith,  should  be  one  of  the  body.  Their  de- 
liberations were  to  be  condu6led,  if  possible, 
in  secrecy,  while  the  objeft  publicly  assigned 
to  tiiem  should  be  the  introduction  of  the 
Tridentine  decrees.  For  this,  his  motive 
seems  to  have  been  twofold ;  on  the  one 
hand,  net  to  alarm  the  court  of  Rome  by  the 
assembling  of  a  private  council ;  nor,  on  the 
other,  to  afford  any  encouragement  to  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  in  the  provinces.  At  its 
sessions  the  duchess  was  to  preside,  assisted 
by  some  of  the  more  loyally  disposed  of  her 
counsellors,  and  regularly  transmit  to  Philip  a 
written  account  of  its  transactions.  To  meet 
her  most  pressing  wants  he  sent  her  a  small 
supply  in  money.  He  also  gave  her  hopes  of 
a  visit  from  himself;  first,  however,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  war  with  the  Turks,  who 
were  then  expe6ted  in  hostile  force  before 
Malta,  should  be  terminated.  As  to  the  pro- 
posed augmentation  of  the  Council  of  State, 
and  its  union  with  the  Privy  Council  and 
Chamber  of  Finance,  it  was  passed  over  in 
perfect  silence :  the  Duke  of  Arschot,  how- 
ever, who  is  already  known  to  us  as  a  zealous 
royalist,  obtained  a  voice  and  seat  in  the 
latter.  Viglius,  indeed,  was  allowed  to  retire 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  Privy  Council,  but 
he  was  obliged,  nevertheless,  to  continue  to 
discharge  its  duties  for  four  more  years,  be- 
cause his  successor,  Carl  Tyssenaque,  of  the 
council  for  Netherlandish  affairs  in  Madrid, 
could  not  sooner  be  spared. 
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SEVERE    RELIGIOUS  EDICTS— UNIVERSAL  OPPOSI- 
TION OF  THE   NATION. 


GMONT  was 
scarcely  re- 
turned, when 
severer  edi6ts 
against  here- 
tics, which,  as 
it  were,  pur- 
sued him  from 
Spain,  contra- 
di6led  the  joy- 
ful tidings 
which  he  had 
brought  of  a 
happy  change 
in  the  senti- 
ments of  the 
monarch;  they 
were  at  the 
same  time  accompanied  with  a  transcript  of 
the  decrees  of  Trent,  as  they  were  acknow- 
ledged in  Spain,  and  were  now  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  Netherlands  also;  with  it  came 
likewise  the  death-warrants  of  some  Anabap- 
tists and  other  kinds  of  heretics.  "The 
count  has  been  beguiled,"  William  the  Silent 
was  now  heard  to  say,  "and  deluded  by  Span- 
ish cunning.  Self-love  and  vanity  have  blinded 
his  penetration  ;  for  his  own  advantage  he  has 
forgotten  the  general  welfare."  The  treachery 
of  the  Spanish  ministry  was  now  exposed,  and 
this  dishonest  proceeding  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  noblest  in  the  land.  But  no  one 
felt  it  more  acutely  than  Count  Egmont,  who 
now  perceived  himself  to  have  been  the  tool 
of  Spanish  duplicity,  and  to  have  become  un- 
wittingly the  betrayer  of  his  own  country. 
"These  specious  favors,  then,"  he  exclaimed 
loudly  and  bitterly,  "were  nothing  but  an 
artifice  to  expose  me  to  the  ridicule  of  my 
fellow-citizens  and  to  destroy  my  good  name. 
If  this  is  the  fashion  after  which  the  king  pur- 
poses to  keep  the  promises  which  he  made  to 


me  in  Spain,  let  who  will  take  Flanders;  for 
my  part,  I  will  prove  by  my  retirement  from 
public  business  that  I  have  no  share  in  this 
breach  of  faith."  In  faft,  the  Spanish  minis- 
try could  not  have  adopted  a  surer  method  of 
breaking  the  credit  of  so  important  a  man 
than  by  exhibiting  him  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  adored  him,  as  one  whom  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  deluding. 

Meanwhile  the  commission  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  had  unanimously  come  to  the 
following  decision  :  "  Whether  for  the  moral 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  or  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  people,  or  for  the  education 
of  youth,  such  abundant  provision  had  already 
been  made  in  the  decrees  of  Trent  that  noth- 
ing now  was  requisite  but  to  put  these  decrees 
in  force  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  imperial 
edi6ls  against  the  heretics  already,  ought  on 
no  account  to  be  recalled  or  modified  ;  the 
courts  of  justice,  however,  might  be  secretly 
instructed  to  punish  with  death  none  but  ob- 
stinate heretics  or  preachers,  to  make  a  differ- 
ence between  the  different  se6ls,  and  to  show 
consideration  to  the  age,  rank,  sex  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  accused.  If  it  were  really  the  case, 
that  public  executions  did  but  inflame  fanati- 
cism, then,  perhaps,  the  unheroic,  less  ob- 
served, but  still  equally  severe  punishment  of 
the  galleys,  would  be  well  adapted  to  bring 
down  all  high  notions  of  martyrdom.  As  to 
the  delinquencies  which  might  have  arisen  out 
of  mere  levity,  curiosity  and  thoughtlessness, 
it  would  perhaps  be  sufificient  to  punish  them 
by  fines,  exile  or  even  corporal  chastisement." 

During  these  deliberations,  which,  more- 
over, it  was  requisite  to  submit  to  the  king  at 
Madrid,  and  to  wait  for  the  notification  of  his 
approval  of  them,  the  time  passed  away  un- 
profitably,  the  proceedings  against  the  sec- 
taries being  either  suspended  or,  at  least,  con- 
duced   very    supinely.      Since    the    recall   of 
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Granvella,  the  disunion  which  prevailed  in 
the  higher  councils,  and  from  thence  had  ex- 
tended to  the  provincial  courts  of  justice, 
combined  with  the  mild  feelings  generally  of 
the  nobles  on  the  subje6l  of  religion,  had 
raised  the  courage  of  the  se6ts,  and  allowed 
free  scope  to  the  proselyting  mania  of  their 
apostles.  The  inquisitors,  too,  had  fallen  into 
contempt,  in  consequence  of  the  secular  arm 
withdrawing  its  support,  and  in  many  places 
even  openly  taking  their  vi6lims  under  its 
protedlion.  The  Roman  Catholic  part  of  the 
nation  had  formed  great  expe6lations  from  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Trent,  as  well  as  from 
Egmont's  embassy  to  Spain  ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  their  hopes  had  scarcely  been  justified  by 
the  joyous  tidings  which  the  count  had  brought 
back,  and  in  the  integrity  of  his  heart  left 
nothing  undone  to  make  known  as  widely  as 
possible.  The  more  disused  the  nation  had 
become  to  severity  in  matters  pertaining  to 
religion,  the  more  acutely  was  it  likely  to  feel 
the  sudden  adoption  of  even  still  more  rigor- 
ous measures.  In  this  position  of  affairs,  the 
royal  rescript  arrived  from  Spain,  in  answer  to 
the  proposition  of  the  bishops  and  the  last 
despatches  of  the  regent.  "  Whatever  inter- 
pretation (such  was  its  tenor)  Count  Egmont 
may  have  given  to  the  king's  verbal  communi- 
cations, it  had  never,  in  the  remotest  manner, 
entered  his  mind  to  think  of  altering  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  penal  statutes  which  the 
emperor,  his  father,  had  five-and-thirty  years 
ago  published  in  the  provinces.  These  edi6ts 
he  therefore  commanded  should  henceforth  be 
carried  rigidly  into  effe6l,  the  Inquisition 
should  receive  the  most  a6live  support  from 
the  secular  arm,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  be  irrevocably  and  unconditionally 
acknowledged  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  Neth- 
erlands. He  acquiesced  fully  in  the  opinion 
of  the  bishops  and  canonists,  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Tridentine  decrees  as  guides  in 
all  points  of  reformation  of  the  clergy  or  in- 
struction of  the  people ;  but  he  could  not 
concur  with  them  as  to  the  mitigation  of  pun- 
ishment which  they  proposed,  in  consideration 
either  of  the  age,  sex  or  chara6ler  of  individ- 
uals, since  he  was  of  opinion  that  his  edi6ls 
were  in  no  degree  wanting  in  moderation.  To 
nothing  but  want  of  zeal  and  disloyalty  on  the 
part  of  the  judges  could  he  ascribe  the  prog- 
ress which  heresy  had  already  made  in  the 
country.  In  future,  therefore,  whoever  among 
them  should  be  thus  wanting  in  zeal,  must  be 
removed  from  his  office  and  make  room  for  a 


more  honest  judge.  The  Inquisition  ought  to 
pursue  its  appointed  path  firmly,  fearlessly  and 
dispassionately,  without  regard  to  or  consider- 
ation of  human  feelings,  and  was  to  look 
neither  before  nor  behind.  He  would  always 
be  ready  to  approve  of  all  its  measures,  how- 
ever extreme,  if  it  only  avoided  public  scan- 
dal." 

This  letter  of  the  king,  to  which  the  Orange 
party  have  ascribed  all  the  subsequent  troubles 
of  the  Netherlands,  caused  the  most  violent 
excitement  among  the  state  counsellors,  and 
the  expressions  which  in  society  they  either 
accidentally  or  intentionally  let  fall  from  them 
with  regard  to  it,  spread  terror  and  alarm 
among  the  people.  The  dread  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  returned  with  new  force,  and  with 
it  came  fresh  apprehensions  of  the  subversion 
of  their  liberties.  Already  tlie  jjeople  fancied 
they  could  hear  prisons  building,  chains  and 
fetters  forging,  and  see  piles  of  fagots  col- 
le6ling.  Society  was  occupied  with  this  one 
theme  of  conversation,  and  fear  kept  no  longer 
within  bounds.  Writings  were  affixed  to 
houses  of  the  nobles,  in  which  they  were 
called  upon,  as  formerly  Rome  called  on  her 
Brutus,  to  come  forward  and  save  expiring 
freedom.  Biting  pasquinades  were  published 
against  the  new  bishops — tormentors  as  they 
were  called ;  the  clergy  were  ridiculed  in 
comedies,  and  abuse  spared  the  throne  as 
little  as  the  Romish  See. 

Terrified  by  the  rumors  which  were  afloat, 
the  regent  called  together  all  the  counsellors 
of  state  to  consult  them  on  the  course  she 
ought  to  adopt  in  this  perilous  crisis.  Opinion 
varied  and  disputes  were  violent.  Undecided 
between  fear  and  duty,  they  hesitated  to  come 
to  a  conclusion,  until  at  last  the  aged  Senator 
Viglius  rose  and  surprised  the  whole  assembly 
by  his  opinion.  "It  would,"  he  said,  "be 
the  height  of  folly  in  us  to  think  of  promul- 
gating the  royal  edi6l  at  the  present  moment ; 
the  king  must  be  informed  of  the  reception 
which,  in  all  probability,  it  will  now  meet. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  inquisitors  must  be  en- 
joined to  use  their  power  with  moderation 
and  to  abstain  from  severity."  But  if  these 
words  of  the  aged  president  surprised  the 
whole  assembly,  still  greater  was  the  astonish- 
ment when  the  Prince  of  Orange  stood  up  and 
opposed  his  advice.  "  The  royal  will,"  he 
said,  "  is  too  clearly  and  too  precisely  stated  ; 
it  is  the  result  of  too  long  and  too  mature 
I  deliberation  for  us  to  venture  to  delay  its  exe- 
cution,  without  bringing  on  ourselves  the  re- 
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proach  of  the  most  culpable  obstinacy." 
"That  I  take  on  myself,"  interrupted  Vig- 
lius;  "  I  oppose  myself  to  his  displeasure.  If 
by  this  delay  we  purchase  for  him  the  peace 
of  the  Netherlands,  our  opposition  will  event- 
ually secure  for  us  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
king."  The  regent  already  began  to  incline 
to  the  advice  of  Viglius,  when  the  prince 
vehemently  interposing,  "What,"  he  de- 
manded, "what  have  the  many  representa- 
tions which  we  have  already  made  effe6led  ? 
of  what  avail  was  the  embassy  we  so  lately 
dispatched  ?  Nothing !  And  what  then  do 
we  wait  for  more  ?  Shall  we,  his  state  coun- 
sellors, bring  upon  ourselves  the  whole  weight 
of  his  displeasure  by  determining,  at  our  own 
peril,  to  render  him  a  service  for  which  he 
will  never  thank  us?"  Undecided  and  un- 
certain, the  whole  assembly  remained  silent ; 
but  no  one  had  courage  enough  to  assent  to 
or  reply  to  him.  But  the  prince  had  appealed 
to  the  fears  of  the  regent,  and  these  left  her 
no  choice.  The  consequences  of  her  unfor- 
tunate obedience  to  the  king's  command  will 
soon  appear.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  by  a 
wise  disobedience  she  had  avoided  these  fatal 
consequences,  is  it  clear  that  the  result  would 
not  have  been  the  same  ?  However,  she  had 
adopted  the  most  fatal  of  the  two  counsels ; 
happen  what  would,  the  royal  ordinance  was 


to  be  promulgated.  This  time,  therefore,  fac- 
tion prevailed,  and  the  advice  of  the  only  true 
friend  of  the  government,  who  to  serve  his 
monarch  was  ready  to  incur  his  displeasure, 
was  disregarded.  With  this  session  terminated 
the  peace  of  the  regent ;  from  this  day  the 
Netherlands  dated  all  the  trouble  which  unin- 
terruptedly visited  their  country.  As  the 
counsellors  separated,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
said  to  one  who  stood  nearest  to  him,  "Now 
will  soon  be  a<5led  a  great  tragedy."* 

*  The  conducfl  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  this  meet- 
ing of  the  council  has  been  a]ipealed  to  by  historians 
of  the  Spanish  party  as  a  proof  of  his  dishonesty,  and 
they  have  availed  themselves  over  and  over  again  to 
blacken  his  charader.  "  He."  say  they,  "  who  had  in- 
variably up  to  this  period,  both  by  word  and  deed, 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  court,  so  long  as  he  had 
any  ground  to  fear  that  the  king's  measures  could  be 
successfully  carried  out,  supported  them  now  for  the 
first  time,  when  he  was  convinced  that  a  scrupulous  obe- 
dience to  the  royal  orders  ^^  ould  inevitably  prejudice 
him.  In  order  to  convince  the  king  of  his  folly  in  dis- 
regarding his  warnings;  in  order  to  be  able  to  boast, 
'  this  I  foresaw  '  and  '  I  foretold  that,'  he  was  willing  to 
risk  the  welfare  of  his  nation,  for  which  alone  he  had 
hitherto  professed  to  struggle.  The  whole  tenor  of  his 
previous  conduct  proved  that  he  held  the  enforcement 
of  the  edi(fls  to  be  an  evil ;  ne\  ertheless,  he  at  once  be- 
comes false  to  his  own  convidtions  and  follows  an  oppo- 
site course;  although,  so  far  as  the  nation  was  concerned, 
the  same  grounds  existed  as  had  dictated  his  former 
measures ;  and  he  changed  his  condudl  simply  that  the 
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An  edi6l,  therefore,  was  issued  to  all  the 
governors  of  provinces,  commanding  them 
rigorously  to  enforce  the  mandates  of  the  em- 
peror against  heretics,  as  well  as  those  which 
had  been  passed  under  the  present  govern- 
ment, the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  those  of  the  episcopal  commission,  which 
had  lately  sat  to  give  all  the  aid  of  the  civil 
force  to  the  Inquisition,  and  also  to  enjoin  a 
similar  line  of  condu6l  on  the  officers  of  gov- 
ernment under  them.  More  effedfually  to 
secure  their  objedl,  every  governor  was  to 
sele6l  from  his  own  council  an  efficient  officer, 
who  should  frequently  make  the  circuit  of  the 
province  and  institute  stri6l  inquiries  into  the 
obedience  shown  by  the  inferior  officers  to 
these  commands,  and  then  transmit  quarterly 
to  the  capital  an  exa6l  report  of  their  visita- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  Tridentine  decrees, 
according  to  the  Spanish  original,  was  also 
sent  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  with  an 
intimation  that  in  case  of  their  needing  the 
assistance  of  the  secular  power,  the  governors 
of  their  diocese,  with  their  troops,  were  placed 
at  their  disposal.  Against  these  decrees  no 
privilege  was  to  avail ;  however,  the  king 
willed  and  commanded  that  in  no  case  should 
any  infringement  be  made  upon  the  par- 
result  might  be  different  to  the  king."  "  It  is  clear, 
therefore,"  continue  his  adveisaries,  "  that  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  had  less  weight  with  him  than  his  animos- 
ity to  his  sovereign.  In  order  to  gratify  his  hatreil  to 
the  latter  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  former." 
But  is  it  then  true  that  by  calling  for  the  promulgation 
of  these  edicfts  he  sacrificed  the  nation  ?  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  rlid  he  carry  the  edic?ts  into  eflect  by  m- 
sisting  on  their  ))romulgation  ?  Can  it  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  shown,  with  far  more  probability,  that  this  was 
really  the  only  way  effedlually  to  frustrate  them  ?  The 
nation  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  indignant  people  would 
(there  was  reason  to  expecfl,  and  as  Viglius  himself 
seems  to  have  apprehended)  show  so  decided  a  spirit 
of  opposition  as  must  compel  the  king  to  yield.  "  Now," 
says  Orange,  "  my  country  feels  all  the  impulse  neces- 
sary for  it  to  contend  successfully  with  tyranny  !  If  I 
negle(5l  the  present  moment,  the  tyrant  will,  by  secret 
negotiation  and  intrigue,  find  means  to  obtain  by  stealth 
what  by  open  force  he  could  not.  The  same  obje<ft  will 
be  steadily  pursued,  only  with  greater  caution  and  for- 
bearance;  but  extremity  alone  can  combine  the  people 
to  unity  of  purpose  and  move  them  to  bold  measures." 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  with  regard  to  the  king  the 
prince  did  but  chan  ^e  his  language  only ;  but  that  as  far 
as  the  people  was  concerned,  his  conducft  was  perfedlly 
consistent.  And  what  duties  did  he  owe  the  king  apart 
from  tliose  he  owed  the  Republic  ?  Was  he  to  oppose 
an  arbitrary  acft  in  the  very  moment  when  it  was  about 
to  entail  a  just  retribution  on  its  author?  Would  he 
have  done  his  duty  to  his  country  if  he  had  deterred  its 
oppressor  from  a  precipitate  step,  which  aione  could 
save  it  from  its  otherwise  unavoidable  misery  ? 


ticular  territorial  rights  of  the  provinces  and 
towns. 

These  commands,  which  were  publicly  read 
in  every  town  by  a  herald,  produced  an  effedl 
on  the  people  which  in  the  fullest  manner 
verified  the  fears  of  the  President  Viglius  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nearly 
all  the  governors  of  provinces  refused  com- 
pliance with  them,  and  threatened  to  throw 
up  their  appointments  if  the  attempt  should 
be  made  to  compel  their  obedience.  "The 
ordinance,"  they  wrote  back,  "  was  based  on 
a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  sectaries, 
which  was  altogether  false.*  Justice  was  ap- 
palled at  the  prodigious  crowd  of  vi6lims 
which  daily  accumulated  under  its  hands.  To 
destroy  by  the  flames  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
persons  from  their  distri6ls  was  no  commis- 
sion for  them."  The  inferior  clergy,  too,  in 
particular,  were  loud  in  their  outcries  against 
the  decrees  of  Trent,  which  cruelly  assailed 
their  ignorance  and  corruption,  and  which 
moreover  threatened  them  with  a  reform  they 
so  much  detested.  Sacrificing  therefore  the 
highest  interests  of  their  church  to  their  own 
private  advantage,  they  bitterly  reviled  the 
decrees  and  the  whole  council,  and  with  lib- 
eral hand  scattered  the  seeds  of  revolt  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  same  outcry  was 
now  revived  which  the  monks  had  formerly 
raised  against  the  new  bishops.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Cambray  succeeded  at  last,  but  not 
without  great  opposition,  in  causing  the  de- 
crees to  be  proclaimed.  It  cost  more  labor  to 
effedl  this  in  Malines  and  Utrecht,  where  the 
archbishops  were  at  strife  with  their  clergy, 
who,  as  they  were  accused,  preferred  to  in- 
volve the  whole  church  in  ruin  rather  than 
submit  to  a  reformation  of  morals. 

Of  all  the  provinces  Brabant  raised  its  voice 
the  loudest.  The  states  of  this  province  ap- 
pealed to  their  great  privilege,  which  pro- 
tedled  their  members  from  being  brought 
before  a  foreign  court  of  justice.     They  spoke 

*  The  number  of  the  heretics  was  very  unequally 
computed  by  the  two  parties,  according  as  the  interests 
and  passions  of  either  made  its  increase  or  diminution 
desirable,  and  the  same  party  often  contradidled  itself, 
when  its  interest  changed.  If  the  question  related  to 
new  measures  of  oppression,  to  the  introducftion  of  the 
inquisitional  tribunals,  etc.,  the  numbers  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  countless  and  interminable.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cjuestion  was  of  lenity  towards  them,  of  ordin- 
ances to  their  advantage,  they  were  now  reduced  to  such 
an  insignificant  number  that  it  would  not  repay  the 
trouble  of  making  an  innovation  for  this  small  liody  of 
ill  minded  people. 
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loudly  of  the  oath  by  which  the  king  had 
bound  himself  to  observe  all  their  statutes, 
and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  alone 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  him.  Louvain,  Ant- 
werp, Brussels  and  Herzogenbusch  solemnly 
protested  against  the  decrees,  and  transmitted 
their  protests  in  distin6l  memorials  to  the 
regent.  The  latter,  always  hesitating  and 
wavering,  too  timid  to  obey  the  king  and  far 
more  afraid  to  disobey  him,  again  summoned 
her  council,  again  listened  to  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  question  and,  at  last,  again 
gave  her  assent  to  the  opinion  which,  of  all 
others,  was  the  most  perilous  for  her  to  adopt. 
A  new  reference  to  the  king  in  Spain  was  pro- 
posed at  one  moment;  in  the  next,  that  the 
urgency  of  the  crisis  did  not  admit  of  so  dila- 
tory a  remedy;  it  was  necessary  for  the  regent 
to  a6l  on  her  own  responsibility,  and  either 
defy  the  threatening  aspe6l  of  despair  or  to 
yield  to  it  by  modifying  or  retracing  the 
royal  ordinance.  She  finally  caused  the  annals 
of  Brabant  to  be  examined  in  order  to  dis- 
cover, if  possible,  a  precedent  for  the  present 
case  in  the  instru6fions  of  the  first  Inquisitor 
whom  Charles  V.  had  oppointed  to  the  prov- 
ince. These  instru6lions,  indeed,  did  not 
exadlly  correspond  with  those  now  given  ;  but 
had  not  the  king  declared  that  he  introduced 
no  innovation?  This  was  precedent  enough, 
and  it  was  declared  that  the  new  edi6fs  must 
also  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  old 
and  existing  statutes  of  the  province.  This 
explanation  gave,  indeed,  no  satisfa6lion  to 
the  states  of  Brabant  who  had  loudly  de- 
manded the  entire  abolition  of  the  Inquisition, 
but  it  was  an  encouragement  to  the  other  prov- 
inces to  make  similar  protests  and  an  equally 
bold  opposition.  Without  giving  the  duchess 
time  to  decide  upon  their  remonstrances  they, 
on  their  own  authority,  ceased  to  obey  the 
Inquisition  and  withdrew  their  aid  from  it. 
The  Inquisitors,  who  had  so  recently  been  ex- 
pressly urged  to  a  more  rigid  execution  of 
their  duties,  now  saw  themselves  suddenly  de- 
serted by  the  secular  arm  and  robbed  of  all 
authority ;  while,  in  answer  to  their  applica- 
tion for  assistance,  the  court  could  give  them 
only  empty  promises.  The  regent  by  thus 
endeavoring  to  satisfy  all  parties  had  dis- 
pleasd  all. 

During  these  negotiations  between  the  court, 
the  councils  and  the  states,  a  universal  spirit 
of  revolt  pervaded  the  whole  nation.  Men 
began  to  investigate  the  rights  of  the  subje6l 
and    to    scrutinize   the   prerogative   of    kings. 


"The  Netherlanders  were  not  so  stupid," 
many  were  heard  to  say  with  very  little  at- 
tempt at  secrecy,  "as  not  to  know  right  well 
what  was  due  from  the  subje6t  to  the  sover- 
eign, and  from  the  king  to  the  subje6l ;  and 
that,  perhaps,  means  would  yet  be  found  to 
repel  force  with  Ibrce,  although  at  present 
there  might  be  no  appearance  of  it."  In 
Antwerp  a  placard  was  set  up  in  several  places 
calling  upon  the  town  council  to  accuse  the 
King  of  Spain  before  the  supreme  court  at 
Spires,  of  having  broken  his  oath  and  violated 
the  liberties  of  the  country  ;  for  Brabant,  being 
a  portion  of  the  Burgundian  circle,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  religious  peace  of  Passau  and 
Augsbourg.  About  this  time,  too,  the  Cal- 
vinists  published  their  confession  of  faith,  and 
in  a  preamble  addressed  to  the  king  declared 
that  they,  although  a  hundred  thousand  strong, 
kept  themselves,  nevertheless,  quiet,  and  like 
the  rest  of  his  subje6ls  contributed  to  all  the 
taxes  of  the  country;  from  which  it  was 
evident,  they  added,  that  of  themselves  they 
entertained  no  ideas  of  insurre6lion.  Bold 
and  incendiary  writings  were  publicly  dissem- 
inated, which  depicted  the  Spanish  tyranny 
in  the  most  odious  colors  and  reminded  the 
nation  of  its  privileges  and  occasionally  also 
of  its  powers.* 

The  warlike  preparations  of  Philip  against 
the  Porte,  as  well  as  those  which,  for  no  intel- 
ligible reason,  Eric,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  about 
this  time  made  in  the  vicinity,  contributed 
to  strengthen  the  general  suspicion  that  the 
Inquisition  was  to  be  forcibly  imposed  on  the 
Netherlands.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
merchants  already  spoke  of  quitting  their 
houses  and  business,  to  seek  in  some  other 
part  of  the  world  the  liberty  of  which  they 
were  here  deprived ;  others  looked  about  for  a 
leader  and  let  fall  hints  of  forcible  resistance 
and  of  foreign  aid. 

That,  in  this  distressing  position  of  affairs, 
I  the  regent  might  be  left  entirely  without  an 
i  adviser  and  without  support,  she  was  now  de- 
serted   by  the    only  person  who    was   at    the 

;'  *  The  regent  mentioned  to  the  king  a  number  (3,000) 
of  these  wrilings.  Strada  117.  It  is  remarkable  how 
important  a  part  printing,  and  publicity  in  general, 
played  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Netherlands.  '1  hrough 
this  organ  one  restless  spirit  spoke  to  millions.  Besides 
the  lam]ioons,  which  for  the  most  part  -were  composed 
with  all  the  low  scurrility  and  brutality  which  was  the 
distinguishing  character  of  most  of  the  Protestant  pol- 
emical writings  of  the  time,  works  were  occasionally 
published  which  defended  religious  liberty  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 
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present  moment  indispensable  to  her,  and  who 
had  contributed  to  plunge  her  into  this  embar- 
rassment. "Without  kindling  a  civil  war," 
wrote  to  her  William  of  Orange,  "  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  comply  now  with  the 
orders  of  the  king.  If,  however,  obedience 
was  to  be  insisted  upon  he  must  beg  that  his 
place  might  be  supplied  by  another,  who 
would  better  answer  the  expectations  of  his 
majesty  and  have  more  power  than  he  had 
over  the  minds  of  the  nation.  The  zeal 
which  on  every  other  occasion  he  had  shown 
in  the  service  of  the  crown  would,  he  hoped, 
secure  his  present  proceeding  from  miscon- 
stru6lioa ;  for,  as  the  case  now  stood,  he  had 
no  alternative  between  disobeying  the  king 
and  injuring  his  country  and  himself."  From 
this  time  forth  William  of  Orange  retired  from 
the  Council  of  State  to  his  town  of  Breda, 
where,  in  observant  but  scarcely  ina6live 
repose,  he  watched  the  course  of  affairs. 
Count  Horn  followed  his  example.  Egmont, 
ever  vacillating  between  the  Republic  and  the 
throne,    ever   wearying   himself  in    the    vain 


attempt  to  unite  the  good  citizen  with  the 
obedient  subject — Egmont,  who  was  less  able 
than  the  rest  to  dispense  with  the  favor  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  whom  therefore  it  was  less  an 
obje6l  of  indifference — could  not  bring  him- 
self to  abandon  the  bright  prospedls  which 
were  now  opening  for  him  at  the  court  of  the 
regent.  The  Prmce  of  Orange  had  by  his 
superior  intelle6l  gained  an  influence  over  the 
regent,  which  great  minds  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mand from  inferior  spirits.  His  retirement 
had  opened  a  void  in  her  confidence,  which 
Count  Egmont  was  now  to  fill  by  virtue  of 
that  sympathy  which  so  naturally  subsists  be- 
tween timidity,  weakness  and  good  nature. 
As  she  was  so  much  afraid  of  exasperating  the 
people  by  an  exclusive  confidence  in  the  ad- 
herents of  the  crown,  as  she  was  fearful  of  dis- 
pleasing the  king  by  too  close  an  understand- 
ing with  the  declared  leaders  of  the  fa6lion, 
a  better  obje6l  for  her  confidence  could  now 
hardly  be  presented  than  this  very  Count  Eg- 
mont, of  whom  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  be- 
longed to  either  of  the  two  conflicting  parties. 
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